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NATHAN    HALE'S    OWN    COUNTRY 

By  FindleLV  Scickett 


BOLTON   NOTCH,   KNTRANCE  TO  THE   HALE   COUNTRY 


The  town  of  South  Coventry,  in  Tol- 
land county,  Connecticut,  is  reached  by 
the  very  easy  route  of  the  Boston  air 
line  express  to  Willimantic,  and  thence 
by  the  Vermont  Central  local  to  the  rail- 
way station  of  the  same  name.  But  as 
the  Hale  country  is  not  to  be  seen  to 
advantage  from  the  window  of  a  railway 
coach  a  more  laborious  but  more  satisfy- 
ing route  may  be  selected.    To  approach 


it  by  the  way  of  Willimantic  by  carriage 
and  over  the  road  that  leads  for  six 
miles  through  a  fairly  picturesque  valley 
is  preferable.  But  having  traveled  by 
both  routes  there  still  remains  the  more 
northerly  and  more  inseeing  one.  And 
the  final  selection  proves  to  be  the  one 
that  opens  the  book  of  Nathan  Hale's 
life  at  the  very  page  where  you  may  read 
the  keynote  of  his  character. 
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In  the  pursuit  of  the  real  thing  that 
you  are  seeking  for  your  cue  is  to  travel 
due  east  \  from  Hartford.  A  sybarite 
would  go  in  no  other  manner  than  be- 
hind a  double  team  over  the  splendid 
road  that  leads  from  Hartford  to  Man- 
chester Green,  and  thence  over  the  less 
easy  stages  of  travel  beyond.  The  open 
carriage  and  team  would  probably  prove 
the  sybarite's  wisdom  of  self-indulgence 
in  faring  over  these  questionable  roads. 
But  for  the  pilgrim  who  travels  only  for 
the  insight,  the  questionable  roads  be- 
yond are  the  mine  of  experience  that  at 
once  puts  him  in  sympathy  with  the 
character  of  his  subject. 

You  do  not  travel  miles  from  the 
pleasant  little  hamlet  of  Manchester 
Green  before  you  find  yourself  in  the 
typical  Hale  country.  The  evidences  of 
an  advanced  civilization  begin  to  drop 
away  little  by  little,  until  you  at  last  find 
yourself  traveling,  with  a  pleasant  labor, 
over  roads  that  are  heavy  with  sand  in 
summer  and  which  must  be  well  nigh 
impassable  from  mud  the  moment  that 
a  less  severe  storm  than  an  equinox 
visits  them  with  a  downpour.  The  simple 


grandeur  of  ruggedness  begins  to  take 
the  place  of  the  more  elaborate  and 
showy  ease  of  convenience.  And  the 
spick  and  span  newness  with  which  the 
Cheney  Brothers  have  made  the  Man- 
chesters  a  model  for  modern  excellence 
is  superseded  by  the  cruder,  but  to  the 
sympathetic  pilgrim,  not  less  pleasant 
features  of  the  real  Connecticut  country. 
After  a  while  you  begin  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  you  are 
in  the  heart  of  it  all.  The  Tolland 
county  evidences  are  all  around  you. 
The  stone  fences,  the  off  gleanings  of  a 
sterile  soil,  are  the  markers  of  the  labor 
of  clearing  up  a  rugged  country.  And 
the  split  rail  coadjutors  that  here  and 
there  supplement  them  as  the  restrainers 
of  roving  cattle,  w'ill  more  than  once  re- 
mind you  of  the  near  approach  to  the 
hewn  timber  posts  w'ith  the  let-down 
bars  that  tempt  those  same  cattle  into 
pastures  that  are  but  a  mouthful  of 
browsing  amid  a  strange  mixture  of 
rocks  and  hardback,  ground  pine  and 
huckleberry  buslies ;  or  out  upon  a  road- 
side tangled  with  briars  and  laden  with 
the  aroma  of  wild  grapes. 
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NATHAN    HALK  S    BIRTH  PI. AtK 


The  entrance  to  the  Hale  country  is 
at  Bolton  Notch — a  mighty  cleft  in  rocks 
that  rise  abruptly  from  the  level,  their 
solid  granite  towering  so  grandly  that 
giants  may  have  placed  them  there  as 
rude  monuments  of  their  strength.  At 
the  base  of  the  hills  the  New  England 
railroad  threads  its  way  through  walls 
that  almost  bind  the  trains  in  their 
passage,  and  make  their  swift  flight  in 
summer  a  brief  plunge  at  mid-day  into 
the  cool  of  evening.  Up  a  carriage  road 
the  average  Connecticut  gigs  that  toil 
daily  look  like  toys  of  antique  handiwork 
crawling  over  a  mammoth  turtle's  back. 
When  you  reach  its  apex  you  have  left 
the  Notch  behind  you.  It  is  the  Thermo- 
pylaean  pass  to  the  high  levels  beyond. 
It  would  have  attracted  an  ancient  Greek 
as  the  pivotal  point  in  a  fight  for  defense. 
It  probably  inspired  Hale  with  the  lofty 
patriotism  that  has  made  his  name  a 
shining  one  among  the  names  of  the 
Revolutionary  heroes.  It  is  when  you 
have  passed  through  this  rugged  cleft  in 
the  rocks,  the  left  hand  walls  of  which 
rise  above  you  in  a  protecting  menace  to 
danger,  that  you  really  feel  yourself 
started.     For  you  are  journeying  away 


from  the  first  lift  into  the  clouds,  and 
toward  the  long  trail  of  the  yellow  road 
that  is  known  as  Bolton  hill.  It  will 
bring  you  to  an  altitude  where  the 
stretch  of  the  splendid  hills,  reaching 
into  the  distance,  makes  one  the  lover 
of  one's  country  and  emphasizes  Nathan 
Hale's  last  words  when  pinioned  with 
the  cords  of  his  captors. 

Just  west  of  the  North  Coventry  meet- 
inghouse you  switch  sharply  to  the 
right.  You  would  not  have  known  the 
way  had  not  a  wayfarer  afoot,  a  native 
famed  for  his  knowledge  of  compass 
bearing  and  the  exact  locality  of  the 
domiciles  of  his  neighbors  for  miles 
around,  directed  you.  When  he  calls 
the  road  that  he  has  indicated  as  your 
direction  a  street,  the  smatter  ot  urban 
dialect  jars  on  your  ears.  But  you 
merely  comment  on  it  casually,  in  earn- 
est of  your  protest,  thank  him,  and  pass 
on.  Vou  are  now  traveling  into  a  valley. 
The  sun  is  going  down  and  the  mists 
are  gathering.  You  have  loitered.  You 
have  mentally  understated  your  distance 
and  overstated  your  time.  So  you  hurry 
along  in  search  of  the  Nathan  Hale  house 
with  a  recollection  mixed  as  to  whether 
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your  guide  said  the  first  left  and  the  next 
right  or  the  reverse.  The  western  hori- 
zon is  lit  up  with  a  splendid  sunset — an 
etching  of  firs  and  hemlock  against  a 
vermilion  background  that  attracts  and 
halts  you,  and  then  lingers  in  your 
memory  as  would  the  scent  of  roses. 
The  north  star  is  emulating  the  moon 
as  a  light  giver.  And  the  odor  of  wild 
grapes,  emphasized  by  the  evening 
moisture,  fills  all  the  atmosphere  with 
the  smell  of  the  vintner's  shop,  against 
which  the  Puritan  traditions  of  Connecti- 
cut seem  to  be  entering  an  insistent  pro- 
test.   No  wonder  you  forget  whether  it 


"Surely,  I  do  not  know  where  he 
lives."  And  you  close  the  colloquy, 
secretly  wondering  whether  your  inter- 
locutor is  really  in  earnest  or  slyly  jeer- 
ing at  you.  So  you  hurry  along  until  a 
half  mile  further  on  you  see  the  light  of 
another  house,  and  you  knock  and  ask 
the  same  question. 

"The  first  left  after  you  pass  the  grist 
mill,  the  first  right  beyond  and  then 
straight  ahead." 

You  have  your  sailing  papers.  You 
hurry  along.  But  is  a  league  only  three 
miles  ?  It  seems  like  an  ocean  voyage  in 
length  when  you  are  afoot.    The  stretch 
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is  the  right  or  left  road  which  was  in- 
dicated as  your  direction  while  you  stand 
drinking  into  your  nostrils  the  bouquet 
of  old  wine.  So  you  stop  at  the  first 
house  and  inquire: 

"Nathan  Hale  house?"  You  are 
greeted  with  a  vacuous  stare — a  mental 
straining  to  give  a  direction  that  is  wildly 
impossible.  Then  the  true  American 
whom  you  are  interrogating  pulls  him- 
self away  from  his  mental  gropings  and 
takes  refuge  in  an  Irishman's  expedient. 
He  asks  a  question:    *Ts  he  a  Swede?" 

"No,  he  was  an  American,  but  he  is 
dead,"  you  answer. 


of  travel  takes  you  over  the  low  and  level 
land  onward.  The  houses  are  far  apart. 
And  the  next  one  that  is  reached  is  only 
an  incentive  for  the  interrogation  that  is 
always  on  the  tongue  of  the  traveling 
stranger. 

"Co  to  the  west  door,  please,"  is  the 
answer  you  receive  to  your  summons  for 
attention  at  the  front  one.  And  you  go 
to  the  west,  which  proves  to  be  the 
kitchen  door,  and  put  your  enquiry  to  a 
spare,  elderly  man. 

"Nathan  Hale  house?"  "You  mean 
Peterson's!  See  that  light  through  the 
trees?  that's  it."     And  the  door  closes. 
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"Peterson's!      That's 
a  cue.     Something  up- 
to-date    and    informing 
about    that!"    you    ex- 
claim as  you  hurry  over 
the  damp  grass  and  into 
the    road    again    where 
you    trudge   along   for- 
getful, as  you  naturally 
would  be,  of  Hale  and 
remembering   Peterson. 
When    you    reach    the 
house      indicated      you 
knock    timidly    at    the 
door.  But  remembering 
that  timidity   might  be 
mistaken  for  suspicion, 
you  knock  again  boldly. 
You    do    it    with    your 
knuckles,   for  the   light 
is    in    the    kitchen    and 
to  use  the  knocker  on 
the  front  door  seems  to 
be,  from  your  moment 
before  experience,  a  sad  breach  of  rural 
etiquette.     It  means,  possibly,  so  much 
more  travel  tacked  on  to  that  which  is 
incidental  to  country  life.  And  it  means, 
too,  so  far  a  calling  from  the  duties  of 
a   household.      But   the   usual   country 
customs  do  not,  as  you  will  find,  hold 
the   present   occupants   of   the    Nathan 
Hale  house  in  their  iron  grasp.    When 
the  door  is   opened,  you  ask   for  Mr. 
Peterson. 

"T  am  Mr.  Peterson." 

You  have  traveled  many  weary  miles 
afoot  to  sleep  one  night  at  the  Hale 
house.  So  you  unfold  the  object  of  your 
pilgrimage  with  impulsive  frankness. 
There  had  been  a  demurrer  at  the  first 
knock.  An  explicit  command  to  turn 
away  any  suspicious  stranger  had  been 
issued  to  the  opener  of  the  door  by  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Hale  house.  But  some- 
how the  edict  is  rescinded,  and  you  are 
almost  at  once  admitted  as  one  of  them 
and  are  partaking  of  their  hospitality.  It 
seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  custom  that 
you  are  so  favored.  But  as  you  vaguely 
hinted  at  a  night  in  the  open  as  the  only 
alternative,  your  very  audacity  may  have 
conquered.  So  you  finish  the  repast  at 
which  you  have  surprised  your  obliging 
hosts  and  adjourn  with  them  to  the 
quaint  little  parlor  where  a  log-wood  fire 
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is  blazing  in  the  wide  space  of  the  open 
fireplace  that  was  builded  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  You  are  sitting  with  people 
whose  grasp  of  outside  affairs  is  firm, 
and  you  are  charmed  with  their  intel- 
lectual breadth.  The  Junior  Autocrat 
beguiles  the  time  with  a  Chopin  polon- 
aise executed  with  the  skill  of  a  finished 
pianist.  And  when  you  are  shown  to 
your  room  it  is  to  sleep  between  the  im- 
maculate sheets  and  blankets  of  a  Hale 
house  bedroom. 

In  the  morning  you  awake  with  the 
sun  high  and  shining  into  the  room. 
You  wish  that  you  could  say  that  you 
had  slept  in  a  bed  around  which  the 
memories  of  a  heroic  age  cluster.  But 
the  Junior  Autocrat,  whose  boast  is 
blunt  candor,  not  only  shatters  the  im- 
pression but  laughingly  informs  you  at 
breakfast  that  you  have  not  even  slept 
in  the  guest  chamber!  You  find  your- 
self asking  almost  audibly,  ''Why  should 
you,  a  tramp?"  Still  she  might  have  left 
you  with  the  illusion  that  the  soft  mat- 
tress, the  ingrain  carpeted  floor,  the 
rugs,  and  an  air  of  ostentatious  simpHc- 
ity  had  favored.  In  the  hallway  at  the 
foot  of  the  old-fashioned,  narrow  and 
steep  stairway  she  chattingly  tells  you 
that  the  wainscoted  chamber  that  is  op- 
posite to  her  music  room  was  probably 
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the  parlor  of  Nathan  Hale's  day.  Its 
windows  look  out  on  a  grassy  lawn 
which  slopes  to  a  side  road,  winding  its 
way  through  a  fringe  of  young  wood- 
land and  emerging  on  the  main  one  from 
which  can  be  seen  a  lake  set  deep  in  the 
hills,  and  the  distant  spires  of  primitive 
churches.  From  the  hallway  of  the 
house  you  step  out  upon  a  broad  stone 
slab  at  the  entrance — one  of  the  markers 
of  its  antiquity — over  which  is  a  porch 
supported  by  columns.  A  tree  a  few 
paces  distant  has  had  the  Yale  ivy 
planted  at  its  roots  by  successive  pil- 
grimages of  students.  The  door  at  the 
side  of  the  house  leads  into  a  square  hall- 
way to  the  right  of  which  is  a  door  giv- 
ing entrance  to  the  music  room,  and  one 
to  the  left  into  the  dining  room.  Back 
of  the  main  house  stretches  the  long  un- 
sightly appendage  to  every  New  Eng- 
land habitation  of  early  construction 
which  varies  from  a  wood  shed  to  a  shed 
for  vehicles  or  a  shelter  for  live  stock, 
but  which,  at  the  present  Hale  house, 
ends  at  the  wood  shed.  In  front  of  the 
house  a  triangular  park  of  trees  is  the 
physical  feature  of  its  surroundings  that 
marks  its  distinction.     And  to  its  left, 


over  a  stone  w^all,  the  wonderful  charm 
of  the  New  England  landscape  stretches 
before  you,  merges  into  the  Windham 
county  hills,  and  then  melts  through  blue 
haze  to  the  horizon.  The  denseness  of 
the  foliage  in  front  of  the  house  hides 
from  view  the  blue  w^ater  of  Wumgum- 
baug  lake,  beside  which  is  the  rural  cem- 
etery on  whose  edge  has  been  erected 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  South 
Coventry's  most  distinguished  son. 

You  travel  afoot  from  the  Hale  house 
to  the  Httle  village,  two  miles  distant, 
and  pass  the  monument  on  the  hill  at 
its  upper  edge.  The  simple  granite  shaft 
may  w^ell  have  been  taken  from  the  hills 
of  his  native  state,  which  Hale  so  loved. 
On  its  face,  confronting  the  wayfarer, 
for  the  monument  skirts  and  fronts  the 
road,  is  the  modest  inscription 

CAPTAIN   NATHAN   HALE. 
1776. 

On  either  side  is  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  the  date  of  his  death.  Carved  on  its 
reverse,  out  of  the  view  of  the  passer-by, 
is  his  now  famous  declaration.  Flank- 
ing it,  toward  the  village,  is  an  old 
smooth-bore  cannon  on  its  carriage,  and 
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some  cannon  balls  piled  pyramid-shape. 
Back  of  it  in  the  rural  cemetery  is  the 
Hale  family  plot.  A  queerly  sculptured 
tombstone  tells  in  one  brief  phrase  a 
story  that  would  serve  as  the  theme  for 
an  epic.  Around  it  are  the  stones  of 
other  graves  which  the  monument  and 
the  fame  of  him  it  commemorates  over- 
shadow\  Across  the  road  is  a  house  of 
ancient  New  England  pattern  whose 
familiar  homeliness  Hale  may  look  upon 
with  instant  recognition  when  he  breaks 
his  sepulture  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump. 


suggestive  of  the  little  effort  that  its 
keepers  make  to  cater  to  the  wants  of 
even  a  genteel  tramp.  But  they  are 
honest  Yankee  folk  who  keep  house 
here,  and  the  apple  sauce  and  doughnuts 
and  pie  which  they  serve  at  breakfast 
are  dispensed  with  the  conscious  dignity 
of  sovereignty.  So  you  pass  on  under 
the  shade  of  the  ancient  and  splendid 
elms,  the  memory  of  which  will  Hnger 
with  you  always,  to  where  the  sleepy 
horses  nod  before  the  antiquated  stage 
which  takes  the  mails  and  passengers  to 
the  two  miles  distant  railroad  station, 
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In  the  center  of  the  village  the  music 
of  machinery,  driven  by  water-power, 
and  the  hum  of  hundreds  of  spindles, 
greet  your  ears — for  they  are  toilers  in 
that  quaint  little  hamlet,  and  the  silk- 
throwing  mills  are  wide  open  to  your  in- 
spection. The  old  Bidwell  House — a 
hostelry  a  hundred  years  from  the  stand- 
point of  convenience,  but  only  eighty  of 
actual  age — stands  to  the  left  as  you  go 
southward,  and  has  the  distinction  of 
still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  col- 
lateral descendant  of  the  founder.  But 
how,  like  a  crab,  it  must  have  gone  back- 
wards !     Its  bareness  is  primitive,  and 


and  thence  out  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  town. 

If  you  stop  a  moment  in  your  short 
journey  to  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage and  look  back  you  learn  that  the 
trees  have  now  shut  the  Hale  house 
from  your  vision.  But  you  feel  the  cer- 
tainty that  hundreds  of  patriotic  pilgrims 
will  seek  it  in  the  years  to  come  as  hun- 
dreds have  sought  it  in  the  years  gone. 
The  thought  of  the  one  heroic  life  that 
has  made  it  a  shrine  of  patriotism  lingers 
in  your  memory,  and  you  reflect  that 
some  again,  as  some  already  have,  may 
attempt  to  take  the  nails  from  its  old 
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clapboards  as  a  souvenir  of  their  pilgrim-  their  good  opinion,  and  cherish  the  recol- 

age.     But  you,  if  you  have  invaded  its  lection   of   your   journey   to  the   Hale 

hospitality   during   the   tenancy   of   the  house  as  a  more  valuable  and  lasting 

Petersons,  will  care  only  to  carry  away  possession. 


MAIL  STAGE-COACH 


Conscience 

I  am  Life's  Tamerlane — 

The  scourge  of  God, 
With  me  alone  remain 

The  sword  and  rod 
Whereby  in  wrath,  throughout  His  world- domain, 

Doth  Love,  avenging,  reign. 

I  am  that  Joseph  bound 

And  sold  in  vain  : 
From  dungeon  darkness  found 

To  rise  again  ; 
At  God's  right  hand,  whate'er  of  good  redound, 

His  sole  vicegerent  crowned. 

John  B.  Taijp.. 
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The  young  man  overtook  the  two 
girls  in  front  of  a  tall  bank  building  in 
Broadway. 

"Well,  well !"  he  ventured  with  a  smile. 

"Youse  got  yer  nerve  wit  youse/' 
snapped  the  taller  of  the  girls. 

"Nice  evening?"  persisted  the  young 
man  inquiringly. 

He  had  utterly  ignored  the  very  ab- 
rupt response  of  the  tall  girl,  and  he 
smiled  again,  first  at  one  of  the  girls 
and  then  at  the  other.  He  saw  a  deal 
of  presumption  in  the  tall  girl  and  felt 
that  her  indignation  had  been  artificial 
from  the  first.  Now,  as  his  smile  appar- 
ently touched  the  sunny  side  of  her 
nature,  the  little  cloud  upon  her  brow 
disappeared,  and  she,  too,  smiled — cau- 
tiously and  coquettishly — out  of  the 
corner  of  her  mouth. 

"Which  way  you  going,  girls?"  asked 
the  young  fellow  with  an  assurance  that 
spoke  volumes. 

"We'r  takin'  a  walk  fer  our  helt,"  re- 
plied the  smaller  girl,  as  she  skillfully 
shifted  her  chewing  gum  from  one  cheek 
to  the  other  and  calmly  looked  the  young 
man  over  from  his  hat  to  his  boots. 

"An  we'r  loidies,  both  uv  us.  Ain't 
we,  Lizzie?"  she  added  modestly. 

"Cert,"  said  Lizzie  without  comment. 

He  was  not  at  all  bad  looking,  this 
young  fellow.  There  was  naught  of  the 
swagger  about  him,  and  his  hands  were 
clean,  and  he  did  not  have  a  cigarette 
clinging  to  his  lips.  He  was  not  the  type 
of  man  who  usually  spoke  to  Lizzie  and 
Maggie  when  they  took  their  after-sup- 
per strolls  in  Broadway,  and  that  per- 
haps was  the  reason  he  excited  their 
curiosity. 

The  two  girls  seemed  drawn  toward 


him  unconsciously,  and  as  if  by  prear- 
rangement  the  trio  walked  abreast  down 
Broadway. 

He  was  not  a  New  Yorker,  this  young 
man — anyone  could  see  that — ^but  he 
knew  enough  of  the  city  and  city  life 
to  easily  understand  these  two  working 
girls,  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
their  queer  expressions  and  to  make  al- 
lowances for  their  apparently  bold  ways 
and  unwomanly  behavior. 

Back  in  Ohio,  in  the  small  town  where 
he  lived,  girls  like  Lizzie  and  Maggie 
were  an  unknown  type.  Shopgirls  and 
cashgirls  and  foreladies  and  salesladies 
and  cigarette  packers  and  box-makers 
and  cloak  models  were  to  this  young 
man  as  much  a  part  of  the  city  as  were 
the  elevated  trains  and  the  all-night 
saloons. 

In  the  town  where  he  lived  the  girls 
were  busy  with  their  books  at  the  nor- 
mal school  or  were  making  bread  and 
pies  in  some  neighbor's  kitchen.  They 
were  not  walking  the  streets  in  the 
evening  and  talking  to  strange  young 
men. 

The  taller  girl  and  her  companion 
knew  instinctively  that  the  young  man 
was  a  stranger  in  New  York,  and  as  they 
walked  along  the  smaller  girl  whispered 
to  her  friend: 

"He's  a  jay!" 

The  taller  girl  nodded. 

"Good  thing,  all  the  same,"  she  added 
a  moment  later. 

At  the  corner  of  the  next  street  the 
young  man  stopped  suddenly,  and, 
wheeling  himself  about  face,  so  as  to 
confront  the  girls,  began  a  little  speech, 
which  he  had  evidently  been  formula- 
ting in  his  mind. 
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"Now,  girls,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,''  he 
said,  with  a  drawl.  "This  is  my  last  night 
in  town,  for  to-morrow  I  go  back  to 
Ohio.  Tm  stopping  at  the  Broadway 
Central  up  the  street  a  little  way — and 
to-night  after  dinner,  feeling  sort  of 
lonesome,  I  started  out  for  a  stroll. 
Then  I  ran  across  you  two  young  ladies, 
and  say,  girl§,  I'm  awfuUv  glad  I  met 
you." 

"Talks  purty  fer  a  jay,  don't  he  Liz- 
zie?" whispered  the  smaller  girl,  as  she 
carefully  put  away  her  gum  in  a  corner 
of  her  pocket  handkerchief. 

Lizzie  nudged  the  short  girl  as  a 
signal  for  silence. 

"ril  make  a  bargain  with  you,"  con- 


tinued the  young 
man,  his  brown  face 
assuming  an  air  of 
barter  and  sale.  "I 
want  to  go  to  the 
theater  somewhere 
to-night,  but  I  only 
want  to  take  one 
girl.  Three  of  us 
make  a  little  too 
much  of  a  crowd." 
Both  girls  giggled. 
**Now,  I've  got  a 
scheme,"  said  the 
youth,  laughing  and 
tumbling  about  in  his 
vest  pockets  with 
both  hands. 

"Here  is  a  tooth- 
pick which  ril  break 
into  two  pieces — like 
this;  then  I'll  hold  the 
ends  in  my  fingers — 
like  that;  then  you 
both  will  draw  a 
piece  for  luck.  See? 
And—" 

"The  idear!''  ex- 
claimed the  taller 
girl,  making  a  wry 
face  at  her  com- 
panion. 

"Huh !"     said     the 
short  girl. 
The     young     man 
'  laughed     again,    and 

went   on  as   if  there 
had    been    no    inter- 
ruption. 
"And  the  girl  who  draws    the    short 
piece  of  toothpick  goes  with  me  to  the 
theater,    and   the    other    girl    gets    left, 
and—" 

"Makes  a  sneak,"  sneered  the  short 
girl  indignantly. 

The  taller  girl  nudged  her  again  for 
silence. 

"And  she  goes  right  away  home  like 
a  good  little  girl.  Is  it  a  go?"  And, 
saying  this,  the  young  man  awaited  an 
answer. 

"Ain't  he  cute?"  remarked  Lizzie,  the 
tall  girl,  as  she  smiled  at  the  smaller  one. 
Then,  turning  to  the  young  man,  she 
added  quickly : 

"Oh!    'sense  mc !     It's  all   right,  all 
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right !     I  guess  we  kin  call  it  a  gamble. 
Eh,  Maggie?" 

"I  giiess  yes,"  coincided  Maggie,  with 
seeming  indifference. 

Whereupon  the  young  man  held  the 
two  fragments  of  toothpick  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  left  hand, 
and  the  two  girls  drew  each  of  them  a 
piece.  The  short  fragment  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  taller  girl,  and  she  chuckled 
with  satisfaction. 

Maggie  was  provoked  very  nearly  to 
anger. 

"Oh!  I  say,  Maggie,  dear,"  pleaded 
the  tall  girl  soothingly,  "it's  not  much  of 
a  graft  anyway,  and  if  youse  will  bear  up 
imder  the  blow  till  I  gets  home,  I'll  pay 
for  the  growler.  On  the  dead  level,  I 
will,  Maggie,  dear."  And  saying  this, 
she  clung  to  the  young  man's  arm  so 
naturally  that  for  the  moment  he  trem- 
bled in  a  sort  of  fear. 

"Huh !"  sneered  Maggie. 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  unfolding 
her  handkerchief,  she  found  her  chewing 
^m  and  put  it  back  into  her  mouth. 
She  curled  up  her  lip  a  bit,  and  then  as- 
sumed an  air  of  mingled  pride  and  dis- 
gust. She  showed  her  grit,  and,  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  waved  her  hand 
in  farewell  and,  tripping  lightly  around 
the  corner  into  Houston  street,  she  dis- 
appeared. 

The  young  man  looked  at  Lizzie  and 
Lizzie  looked  at  him,  and  a  wave  of 
silence  swept  over  them. 

Finally  he  laughed  aloud  and  the  girl 
giggled.  She  took  his  arm  then,  and, 
clinging  to  him  like  the  vine  to  the  oak 
tree,  they  retraced  their  steps  up  Broad- 
way. 

"What  theater  do  you  want  to  go  to  ?" 
he  asked  her. 

"S'pose  we  go  to  Tony  Pastor/s." 
And  she  turned  with  a  look  of  delight 
upon  her  comely  face. 

"Tony's  will  suit  me,"  was  the  reply. 

Lizzie's  cup  of  happiness  was  filling 
rapidly,  and  for  a  block  or  two  she 
thoughtfully  dwelt  in  the  anticipation  of 
what  was  to  come. 

As  for  her  companion,  he  saw  no 
wrong  in  what  he  was  doing — certainly 
he  meant  no  harm  to  the  girl,  hence  he 
could  be  doing  no  harm  to  himself. 


When  they  reached  Fourteenth  street 
and  could  see  the  colored  lights  at  the 
theater  entrance,  she  was  holding  to  his 
arm  with  both  her  hands. 

There  was  ill-concealed  pride  in  her 
manner  as  she  followed  him  down  the 
aisle  to  their  seats  in  the  theater,  and  her 
face  was  radiant. 

For  several  hours  they  sat  through 
the  performance,  each  apparently  pre- 
occupied, a  word  passing  between  them 
occasionally. 

Once  Lizzie  smiled  and  bowed  to  a  girl 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  theater. 

"There's  MoUie  Nolan,"  she  volun- 
teered, as  the  young  man  noticed  her 
action.  "She's  in  children's  w^aists  at 
Errlich's." 

He  looked  puzzled  for  an  instant,  but 
said  nothing,  and  they  laughed  together 
over  the  quips  and  jokes  of  the  per- 
formers. 

"1  know  him,"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
pointing  her  finger  at  one  of  the  song 
and  dance  men  on  the  stage.  "He's  a 
friend  of  one  of  me  lady  friends." 

"Yes?"  he  acquiesced  wonderingly. 

There  was  a  long  silence  then,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  performance  they  walked 
cut  into  the  street,  unsettled  in  their 
minds  as  to  what  was  to  follow. 

To  Lizzie's  astonishment  and  with  an 
indication  of  extravagance  that  would 
have  surprised  his  acquaintances  back  in 
Ohio,  the  young  man  led  the  way  to  a 
restaurant  across  the  street,  where,  at 
his  suggestion,  they  each  had  an  oyster 
stew  and  a  bottle  of  pale  ale. 

"Yer  awful  nice,"  she  confided,  as  they 
left  the  restaurant,  and  she  snuggled 
closer. 

Toward  Union  Square  they  strolled 
and  turned  into  Fourth  avenue. 

"Such  a  lovely  time  I've  had,"  re- 
marked Lizzie  as  they  went  along,  and 
she  chattered  like  a  school  girl. 

"Where  do  you  live,  anyway?"  he 
asked  thoug:htfully. 

"Me?  Houston  street,  near  lower 
Fifth,"  she  answered  quickly,  "wit  me 
mother  and  me  brother.  We  have  four 
rooms  on  the  top  floor,  and  they're 
beauts." 

She  added  voluntarily: 

"Me  brother  Jamesey  is  15  next 
month.     He  works  in  a  mineral  water 
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with    pathos     in    his 
voice. 

Her  bosom  swelled 
with  pride  as  she  an- 
swered his  question. 
"Yes.  I've  charge 
of  ribbons  at  Lacey's 
store.  Been  there 
six  years  now,  and  I 
has  four  girls  to  help. 
It's  a  goob  job." 

Then  she  began 
making  inquiries  of 
him. 

"Where  youse  live  ? 
It's  out  West,  ain't 
it?" 

"Not  very  far  West. 
In  Ohio." 

"In  the  country?" 
"No,"     he     laugh- 
ingly  replied.     "Not 
on   a   farm,   anyway. 
In  a  small  town." 
"Married?" 
"Nope,"     he     said 
very  soberly. 

She  looked  into  his 
face  incredulously. 

"  How  old  are 
youse?" 

It    was    a    leading 
question,  but  he  told 
her  frankly  he  was  24. 
He  felt  that  some 
further      information 
was  due  her  regard- 
ing himself,  so  he  told 
her     that     he     lived 
shop  in  Canal  street,  and  his  sal  is  four     with  his  mother  and  that  his  home  was 
bones  per."  an  ideal  one ;  that  he  loved  both  home 

"Is  what?"   queried   the  young  man     and  mother  very  dearly, 
dubiously.  It  was  all  strangely  beautiful  to  her, 

"Four  dollars  a  week,"  she  said,  with     this  story  of  a  young  man's  love  for  his 
a  surprising  glance.  ideals,   and    she    was    sober   faced   and 

"Oh  I"   commented   the    Ohio   youth,      thoughtful  for  several  minutes. 
He  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and         They  had  reached  Broadway  in  their 
then  he  asked  cautiously :  circuitous  route  and  were  nearing  Hous- 

"Father  living?"  ton  street  when  he  stopped  suddenly  as 

The  oft-repeated  tale  she  told  again,     if  a  voice  had  called  him. 
"Poor  dad !     He  was  foreman  of  Six  Lizzie  was  at  the  moment  thinking  of 

truck.    Ife  got  hurt  at  the  Hester  street      Maggie  and  the  growler, 
fire  and  died  at  Bellevue.    It's  five  years  Deliberately,  but   with   great   gentle- 

last  week,  and  ma  gets  a  pension  every     ness,  he  took  her  hand  from  his  arm, 
month."  and,  looking  into  her  blue  eyes,  he  said 

"And  you  work  every  day  ?"  he  asked,      in  the  kindest  manner  possible : 


'  yk.*>,  I've  chakgk  of  kibhons  at  lackv's  stork' 
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"rm  not  going  home  with  you,  little 
girl,  so  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
company  to-night." 

She  glanced  at  his  face  inquiringly. 

"I  was  very  lonesome  after  dinner,"  he 
continued,  "and  I  didri't  care  to  go  to 
the  theater  alone.  I  was  glad  I  met  you, 
and  Fve  had  a  good  time." 

He  looked  up  at  the  tall  bank  building 
in  front  of  him  and  went  on : 

"It  was  right  here  that  I  met  you  and 
your  friend  early  in  the  evening,  and  Fm 
going  to  leave  you  where  I  found  you. 
So  ril  thank  you  again,  little  girl,  and 
say  good-night." 

She  glanced  up  the  street  and  down, 
and  then  at  him,  bewildered. 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,"  he  added, 
as  he  shook  her  hand. 

Her  face  beamed. 

"Certainly,"  she  cried  laughingly,  and 
put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 


Then  she  looked  into  his  face  with  ad- 
miration in  her  eyes,  and  a  long,  deep 
sigh  escaped  her. 

"Yer  a  wonder !"  she  exclaimed,  and, 
standing  upon  her  tiptoes,  she  kissed 
him  good-night. 

He  lifted  his  hat  quickly  as  if  to  get 
away,  shook  her  hand  again,  and  hur- 
ried up  the  street  toward  his  hotel. 

"And  I  never  asked  him  his  name," 
Lizzie  said  to  herself  with  a  deep  sense 
of  regret  as  she  stood  on  the  corner  in 
the  yellow  light  of  the  street  lamp. 

She  walked  slowly  into  Houston  street 
some  moments  later. 

A  tear  trickled  down  her  cheek,  and 
she  brushed  it  away  rudely  with  the  back 
of  her  hand. 

''The  only  real  gcntlcfnan  I  ez'cr  met** 
she  said  with  a  sigh,  and  unconsciously 
she  looked  back  toward  Broadway. 


L*  Aca  demiste 

A  learned  fool  discovered  Love  one  day, 
And  sought  to  demonstrate  his  tyrant's  sway 
In  dull  iambics  ;  while  the  muses  yawned. 
Love  laughed,  and  shook  his  wings — and  flew  away. 

Elsa  Barker. 
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It  is  my  purpose  in  the  following 
article  to  answer  in  detail  the  questions 
often  asked :  What  progress  is  being 
made  by  Christian  Science?  To  what 
extent  is  the  new  faith  gaining  a  hold 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  gen- 
eration ?  In  what  degree  has  this  Chris- 
tian denomination  found  adherents 
among  men  and  women  of  intellectual 
light  and  leading?  To  answer  these 
questions  without  prejudice  is  to  per- 
form a  distinctly  useful  service  to  the 
cause  of  historic  truth.  For  the  new 
faith  has  now  a  high  recognized  stand- 
ing in  the  world, — nvmierically  in  the 
host  of  its  adherents,  and  intellectually 
in  the  quality  of  its  leadership.     It  is  a 


very  large  *'fact,"  and  therefore  endowed 
v/ith  a  quality  of  importance  even  to 
those  who  are  slow  to  discover  the  spir- 
itual significance  of  things,  either  large 
or  small.  For  the  purposes  of  my  in- 
quiry, I  shall,  therefore,  consider  it  his- 
torically, and  shall  not  even  attempt  a 
definition.  For  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient 
to  quote  that  of  the  "Standard  Diction- 
ary," which  will  be  acceptable  to  Chris- 
tian Scientists  also:  *'A  system  of 
morals  and  religious  instruction  founded 
upon  principles  formulated  by  Rev. 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  (1866),  and  com- 
bined with  a  method  of  treating  diseases 
mentally."  As  presented  in  Mrs.  Eddy's 
"Science  and   Health,"   '^Christian   Sci- 
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ence  is  based  on  teachings  of  Scripture 
which  it  interprets,  giving  the  Christ 
principle  in  divine  Metaphysics  which 
heals  the  sick  and  sinner.  It  explains 
all  cause  and  effect  as  mental,  and  shows 
the  scientific  relation  of  man  to  God." 

The  history  of  the  faith  presents  two 
periods, — that  of  its  gestation,  dating 
many  years  back,  and  the  last  seven 
years  of  its  life — that  of  its  growth  to 
wide  influence  and  power. 

Mrs.  Eddy  began  to  win  disciples  in 
1867,  the  year  following  her  discovery  of 
metaphysical  healing.  In  1875  she  pub- 
lished her  ''Science  and  Plealth  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  which  has  now 
passed  through  more  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  editions  of  one  thousand 
copies  each.  In  1879  she  founded  the 
first  Christian  Science  Church,  and  in 
1881  she  opened  a  college  for  the  teach- 


ing of  Christian  Science,  called  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical  College,  where 
she  personally  taught  over  four  thousand 
students  who  passed  through  this  col- 
lege. 

In  Mrs.  Eddy's  personal  history  there 
is  nothing  mysterious  or  concealed.  She 
has  never  made  any  miraculous  claims. 
Her  life  has  been  simple ;  her  girlhood, 
save  for  its  eager  religious  questioning, 
not  unusual.  She  was  born  in  a  little 
village  in  New  Hampshire,  sheltered  by 
the  hills  that  rose  to  the  soft  blue  skies, 
and  sentineled  by  oak  and  pine  and  hem- 
lock. Here  the  Baker  homestead  stood, 
and  here  Mary  Baker's  girlhood  days 
were  spent.  To  this  charming  New 
Hampshire  village,  now  greatly  changed, 
come  small  parties  of  Christian  Scien- 
tists during  the  summer  months,  eager 
to  tread  the  paths  familiar  to  the  be- 
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loved  founder  of  their  faith.  These 
visits  are  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
love  in  which  Mrs.  Eddy  is  held,  and  be- 
speak the  power  of  her  influence  over 
so  many  hearts. 

The  old  red  school  house  which  she  at- 
tended has  disappeared,  but  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  still  rises  the  spire  of  the  Old 
North  Church  in  which  she  was  the 
youngest  communicant,  and  where  she 
attended  Sabbath  school. 

She  comes  of  that  mixed  English  and 
Scotch  Puritan  ancestry  which  formed 
so  much  of  the  best  of  New  England's 
stock.  Some  of  her  forefathers  were 
men  of  mark  in  war  and  statesmanship. 
General  Knox,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
was  a  relative  of  her  father's,  and  among 
others  of  her  ancestors  were  Sir  John 
Macneil,  a  Scottish  Knight,  and  Gen. 
John  Macneil,  who  fought  at  Lundy*s 
Lane.  Mary  Baker's  father  was  a  man 
of  sturdy  piety  and  strict  probity. 
Of  Mrs.  'Eddy's'  mother  the  little  that 
has  been  recorded  leaves  the  impression 
of  one  of  those  New  England  mothers 
whose  strict  notions  as  to  propriety  were 
tempered  by  an  innate  sweetness  of  tem- 
perament. From  her  mother  the  young 
girl  derived  her  ardent  love  for  Scripture 
study,  and  from  her  brother,  Hon. 
Albert  Baker,  once  Congressman  from 
New  Hampshire,  her  knowledge  of  He- 
i6 


brew,  Greek  and  Latin.  Charity  and 
benevolence  ruled  the  household.  Mrs. 
Eddy  speaks  of  her  childhood's  home  as 
*'onc  with  the  open  hand,  where  the 
needy  were  ever  welcome."  From  such 
a  family  and  such  a  home,  full  of  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  rural  life  of 
early  New  England,  came  the  only 
woman  in  history  who  has  ever  founded 
a  great  religious  order. 

1  have  indicated  that  doctrinal  ques- 
tions early  engaged  her  eager  and  active 
mind.  In  her  book  ^'Retrospection  and 
Introspection,"  she  has  described  how 
she  cast  from  her  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination, in  which  belief  she  had  been 
carefully  nurtured  by  her  Calvinistic 
parents.  Her  soul  revolted  against  what 
she  regarded  as  the  inhumanity  of  ex- 
treme Calvinism,  and  before  the  meet- 
ing, where  she  applied  for  church  mem- 
bership, she  bravely  disavowed  a  belief 
in  those  tenets.  Thereafter  she  was 
active  in  church  work,  engaging  in  much 
speaking  and  writing.  Tliree  years  she 
spent  in  Scripture  study  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  her  work,  ^'Science  and  Health." 

Those  who  knew  Mary  Baker  as  a 
young  girl  speak  of  her  as  ^'handsome 
as  a  picture."  There  appears  to  be  little 
doul)t  that  she  had  hosts  of  friends.  Her 
beauty  of  face  and  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition, as  well  as  her  brilliancy  of  mind 
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considered  in  her  relation  to  religious 
truth,  the  greatest  of  all  time.  But  this 
is  very  different  from  fulsome  adulation, 
personal  deification,  or  from  the  vulgar 
attribution  of  miraculous  powers.  Chris- 
tian Science  is  as  free  from  such  exag- 
gerations as  from  that  kind  of  coarse 
fanaticism  exhibited  by  Dowie  and  his 
followers. 

The  total  number  of  Christian  Science 
churches  and  societies,  here  and  abroad, 
is  now  663,  showing  the  remarkable  in- 
crease of  81  during  the  last  year.  The 
Christian  Science  Sentinel  furnishes  the 
following  authoritative  figures  relative 
to  the  denomination: 

The  total  number  of  branch  churches 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900, 
was  443.  The  total  number  for  the 
year   ending  December  31,    1901,   was 


made  her  a  social  favorite.  To-day,  she 
is  a  beautiful  white-haired  lady  with 
many  singularly  penetrative  and  kindly 
graces  of  manner.  ITiere  is  nothing  of 
the  high  priestess  about  her,  no  assump- 
tion of  authority,  no  self-consciousness ; 
but  much  quiet  dignity  and  gentleness. 
She  spends  her  time  in  hard  work, 
though  she  may  be  seen  every  day  in 
Concord,  taking  her  short  drive.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  one  among  her 
favorite  authors  is  Bronson  Alcott,  the 
most  transcendental  of  the  New  Eng- 
land transcendentalists  of  fifty  years  ago. 
His  works  are  very  much  neglected  now, 
though  Mr.  Alcott  was  once  highly 
esteemed  as  a  philosopher.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  Mrs.  Eddy's 
liking  for  these  books,  which  has  sur- 
vived her  girlhood's  admiration,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the 
value  of  these  teach- 
ings, or  to  her  early 
association. 

Mrs.  Eddy,  who 
wields  such  a  profound 
influence  over  thou- 
sands, is  called,  not  by 
any  title  having  the 
suggestion  of  super- 
stitious veneration,  but 
by  the  endearing  hu- 
man term  of  "Mother.'' 
I  think  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  this 
title  includes  every 
feeling  that  inspires 
her  disciples  toward 
her  personally;  I  do 
not  gather,  either  from 
the  speech  or  writings 
of  Christian  Scientists, 
the  slightest  tendency 
to  deification ;  the  love 
in  which  she  is  held — 
and  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  reality  or  gen- 
uineness of  that  affec- 
tion— is  called  forth  by 
what  she  has  wrought, 
and  goes  out  to  her  as 
the  bearer  of  a  great 
spiritual  message.  It 
is  true  that  they  re- 
gard her  as  the  great- 
est woman  of  her  time ;  first  church  of  christ.  scientist,  concord,  >*.  h. 
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496,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  53  branch 
churches. 

The  total  num- 
ber of  societies 
(not  yet  organized 
as  churches)  for 
the  year  ending 
December  31, 1900, 
was  139.  The  total 
number  for  the 
year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1901, 
was  167,  giving  an 
increase  of  28  so- 
cieties. 

Besides  these, 
there  are  many 
free  reading  rooms 
— more  than  one 
hundred  in  the 
United     States, 

eight    in    Greater  members  attending 

New    York    alone 

and  one  large  one  in  Chicago,  in  which 
all  the  churches  of  that  city  unite.  These 
reading  rooms  are  a  feature  of  the  de- 
nomination and  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  cities  abroad  where  Christian  Sci- 


THE   FIRST  CHURCH   OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
THE  ANNUAL  COMMUNION 


ence  has  obtained 
a  lodgment. 

The  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist, 
in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  fin- 
ished in  1894,  at  an 
expense  of  over 
$250,000,  and  was 
dedicated  in  1895. 
It  is  known  as 
"The  Mother 
Church,^'  all  the 
other  churches 
being  branches  of 
this  one.  This  was 
the  first  church  de- 
voted to  the  new 
faith,  and  all  the 
others  have,  there- 
fore, been  built 
within  eight  years, 
a  very  remarkable 
growth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  com- 
parative statistics  have  been  published 
that  might  enable  us  to  give  the  relative 
strength  of  the  movement  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  States.     But  the  de- 


DEDICAIORY  INSCRIPTION  ON   THE   FIRST    CHURCH   OF  CHRIST,   SCIENTIST,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
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nomination,  numerically,  is  very  evenly 
distributed,  except  in  the  South.  Taking 
the  country  at  large,  we  find  an  increase 
of  8i  churches  and  societies  during  the 
year  closing  December,  1901.  The 
Directory  of  Christian  Science  practi- 
tioners shows  that  hardly  a  city  in  the 
Union  but  contains  within  it  one  or 
more  healers  of  the  faith — Chicago, 
where  the  movement  has  gained  great 
headway,  has  over  two  hundred.  Be- 
sides the  churches  and  societies  there  are 
about  one  hundred  institutes  for  the 
teaching  of  Christian  Science,  most  of 
which  are  situated  in  the  principal  cities. 
Then,  too,  the  Board  of  Lectureship  is 
a  growing  and  efficient  means  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  new  doctrines. 
The  Mother  Church  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence contained  in  November,  1901,  ac- 
cording to  official  figures  published  in 
November,  1901,  22,127  members,  3,029 
of  whom  had  been  added  since  the  pre- 
ceding November.  Membership  in  this 
church  is  not  confined  to  Christian  Sci- 
entists residing  in  Boston.     The  estab- 


lishment, during  the  last  few  years,  of 
flourishing  branch  churches  in  near-by 
towns,  such  as  Cambridge,  Chelsea, 
Roxbury,  Winchester,  etc.,  shows  a 
large  local  growth  as  well.  The  church 
in  Roxbury,  for  instance,  already  con- 
tains a  membership  of  213. 

No  one  who  has  watched,  year  by 
year,  the  increasing  thousands  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  at- 
tend the  annual  communion  in  Boston 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  steady 
and  persistent  growth  of  the  denomina- 
tion. What  is  true  of  Boston  and  its  en- 
vironments is  true  also  of  the  country 
at  large. 

We  lack  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
many  remarkable  cures  effected  by 
Christian  Science  healers — no  effort 
having  been  made  to  compile  these.  It 
is  creditable,  I  think,  to  the  believers 
that  they  are  disposed  to  attach  far  more 
importance  to  the  personal  and  spiritual 
regeneration  of  those  who  have  come 
into  the  fold — the  miracle  of  "moral 
healing,*'  not  confined,  it  is  true,  to  any 
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one  faith,  but  common  to  many. 
Whether  Christian  Science  can  claim 
superiority  over  other  religious  faiths 
which  have  marvelously  changed  charac- 
ter and  ennobled  and  purified  individual 
lives,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  I 
gladly  bear  testimony  to  such  instances 
as  have  come  under  my  observation  as 
a  result  of  the  ministrations  of  Christian 
Science. 

Of  the  Mother  Church  in  Boston, 
Mrs.  Eddy  is  Pastor  Emeritus.  Archi- 
tecturally, this  church  seems  to  have 
been  treated  with  especial  thought  to 
make  it  appear  homelike  and  comfort- 
able. It  shows,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
Romanesque  feeling  than  any  of  the 
other  churches. 

There  is  a  Christian  Science  Publish- 
ing Society  which  issues  a  weekly,  called 
the  Christian  Science  Sentinel,  a  monthly, 
called  the  Christian  Science  Journal,  and 
a  quarterly,  containing  the  lesson-ser- 
mons for  the  Sunday  services. 

In     connection     with     The     Mother 


Church  there  is  also  a  Board  of  Lecture- 
ship, of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
comprising  lecturers  accredited  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  country  and  to  for- 
eign lands. 

The  reading  room  of  The  Mother 
Church  is  in  a  handsome  building  on 
Copley  Square,  and  is  at  all  times  a 
gathering  place  for  Christian  Scientists 
from  all  over  the  country,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Com- 
munion in  June. 

At  the  Annual  Communion,  held  in 
Boston  in  June,  1901,  over  7,000  at- 
tended, and  four  overflowing  services 
were  held.  All  the  branches  of  The 
Mother  Church  in  the  suburbs  also  held 
services.  The  hotels  w^ere  crowded; 
many  of  the  Scientists  came  from  abroad 
to  attend,  from  England,  Germany  and 
the  Australian  colonies.  On  this  occa- 
sion, a  message  is  sent  by  Mrs.  Eddy  to 
the  members  of  the  church.  It  is  usually 
printed  in  full  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Boston  dailies.     After  the  communion 
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there  is  a  regular  church  meeting  which 
takes  place  in  some  great  hall,  when  re- 
ports are  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Following  this  is  the  Wednes- 
day evening  meeting  of  the  Mother 
Church,  when  testimonials  are  given. 
This  is  the  regular  observance  of  a  cus- 
tom which  is  followed  universally 
throughout      the      Christian      Science 


Church — the    Wednesday    evening    ex- 
perience meeting. 

It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  turn  to 
the  churches  themselves,  and  we  shall 
take,  first,  those  of  Chicago,  where,  as 
has  been  said,  Christian  Science  has 
made  the  most  marked  advance.  The 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of 
Chicago,  dedicated  in  1897,  had,  when 
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it  was  built,  the  largest  seating  capacity, 
1, 600,  of  any  evangelical  temple  of  wor- 
ship in  that  city.  Its  architectural  char- 
acter is  Greek,  and  the  structure  is  of 
Bedford  stone.  Its  total  cost  was 
$108,000, — all  paid  for  on  the  day  of  its 
dedication,  for,  in  the  Christian  Science 
denomination,  there  is  no  dedication  of 
any  structure  until  it  is  paid  for.  The 
dedication  of  the  Second  Church  of  Chi- 
cago took  place  on  April  8th,  1901.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Record-Herald  of  that  city, 
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Large  block  of  granite  in  foreground  for  First  Church  of  Ch 


ten  thousand  people  participated.  The 
finished  structure,  with  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  cost  $120,000,  and  it 
seats  over  fourteen  hundred  people. 
When  the  First  and  Second  churches 
became  too  crowded,  a  Third  Church 
was  dedicated  on  July  14th,  1901.  This 
church  cost  $120,000.  The  plan  of  the 
building  is  a  rectangle.  Resting  within 
the  rectangle  is  the  auditorium,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross ;  the  remaining  corners 
being  occupied  by  the  staircases. 

The  members  of 
First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  New  York, 
have  been  worshipping 
for  six  years  in  the 
church  which  they 
purchased  from  the 
congregation  of  Dr. 
R.  Heber  Newton. 
A  new  church  of  much 
larger  proportions  is 
now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  the  corner  of 
Central  Park,  West, 
and  96th  street.  As 
designed  by  the  archi- 
tects, it  presents  to  the 
public  the  first  notice- 
able example  of  a 
Christian  Science 
Church  with  its  read- 
ing rooms,  offices,  etc., 
arranged  over  the 
main  auditorium,  and 
reached  by  elevators. 
Only  careful  study  will 
show  the  great  ad- 
vantages, and  difficul- 
ties encountered,  in 
solving  successfully 
such  a  problem  as 
this.  The  church  is 
being  built  entirely  of 
Concord  granite,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of 
three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.  When 
completed,  it  will  be  a 
very  good  example  of 
the  classic  Modern 
French  style.  The 
auditorium,  with  its 
)MPANY  single  gallery,  will  be 
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2,ioo  people,  and,  like  all  other 
Christian  Science  churches, 
will  be  light  in  its  decorative 
treatment. 

The  Second  Church  of  New 
York  City  is  a  striking  struct- 
ure on  the  corner  of  Central 
Park,  West,  and  68th  street, 
and  will  accommodate  over 
fifteen  hundred  worshippers. 
Its  style  is  French  Renais- 
sance. The  exterior  base  of 
the  building  is  faced  with 
white  Concord,  N.  H.,  granite. 
The  remaining  upper  part  of 
the  entire  four  sides  is  faced 
with  white  South  Dover,  N.  Y., 
marble.  The  exterior  of  the 
dome  above  the  roof  is  finished 
with  copper.  All  the  wood- 
work in  the  building  is  of 
mahogany  and  the  finishings 
and  fittings  of  bronze  are  ex- 
ceedingly handsome.  All  the 
lighting  of  the  interior,  except 
the  pulpit  lamps,  is  by  reflec- 
tion, principally  from  the 
dome,  giving  as  an  effect  an 
atmosphere  of  light,  which  is 
exceedingly  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  The  cost  of  this  building 
was  about  $550,000. 

The  corner-stone  of  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in 
Denver,  Col.,  was  laid  on  April 
loth,  1902.  The  structure  is 
to  be  of  lava  from  the  Kerr 


quarries  near  Salida,  with  a 
front  having  six  large  white 
columns.  There  will  be  a 
main  auditorium  to  seat  1,600 
people  and  a  smaller  one  to 
seat  about  300. 

The  church  in  Santa  Monica, 
Cal.,  is  of  gray  cement.  The 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Sci- 
entist, in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
a  new  structure  of  Corinthian 
architecture,  and  the  Second 
Church  in  that  city  is  likewise 
Grecian,  white  inside  and  out, 
the  chairs  being  of  light  ma- 
hogany. The  church  in  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  is  a  stone  structure, 
on  unconventional  lines,  with 
quite  a  homelike  appearance. 
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A  little  church  is  being  built  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  which  will  be  in  Colonial  style, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a  fine  example  of 
Southern  Colonial  architecture.  With 
its  large  portico  across  the  entire  front, 
and  its  perfectly  proportioned  dome,  it 
presents  that  warm,  hospitable  exterior 
so  typical  of  the  Christian  Science 
thought  and  teaching.  Though  Colonial, 
it  has  been  treated  with  such  quiet  dig- 
nity that  it  assumes  almost  classic  pro- 
portions. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  early  English  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, of  rock-faced  walls  and  cut  re- 
veals and  arch  moldings.  Its  situation 
on  a  corner  has  allowed  the  architect  to 
make  his  entrances  through  a  portico  on 
the  longer  side  of  the  parallelogram,  and 
in  this  way  brings  the  rather  large 
audience  into  closer  communication  with 
the  readers'  desk,  which  is  one  of   the 


features  of  the  Christian  Science 
churches. 

The  First  Church  in  Buffalo  is  a 
charming  building,  treated  from  the 
Gothic  standpoint. 

The  church  in  the  White  Mountains  is 
an  attractive  structure,  erected  four 
years  ago.  Its  exterior  is  charmingly 
rustic  in  appearance.  The  interior  is  of 
white  spruce  throughout.  In  place  of 
pews,  there  are  cane  seated  folding 
chairs  of  white  maple. 

It  certainly  looks  as  though  Christian 
Science  is  giving  birth  to  a  new  style  of 
church  architecture,  and,  while  in  many 
of  their  edifices,  the  classic  or  Renais- 
sance features  are  retained,  there  are 
some  examples  of  striking  departures 
from  these  styles. 

Some  congregations  have  built  chap- 
els to  which  they  propose  to  add 
churches  as  the  need  arises ;  others  have 
purchased  old  churches  or  family  man- 
sions, which  they  have  remodeled  and 
refurnished  to  suit  their  requirements; 
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while  a  number  have  bought  sites  on 
which  building  operations  will  shortly  be 
begun.  In  all  this  activity,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  great  outlay  of  time,  ser- 
vices and  money,  which  are  given  not 
only  cheerfully  but  eagerly;  and  all  this 
has  gone  on  at  a  steadily  increasing  pace 
to  which,  in  the  absence  of  schism,  from 
which  no  Christian  denomination  has 
been  more  free,  one  can  as  yet  see  no 
probability  of  interruption. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  Mrs.  Eddy  was  in- 
troduced to  the  British  public  in  the 
American  correspondence  of  the  London 
Times,  which  commented  editorially 
upon  the  new  phenomenon,  in  its  usual 


ponderous  fashion.  But  organized 
Christian  Science  is  perhaps  less  than 
seven  years  old  in  England.  In  1894  its 
meetings  in  London  were  still  confined 
to  drawing  rooms,  until  1897,  when  a 
regular  meeting  place  was  engaged.  But 
it  was  not  until  1899  that  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  London,  was 
formed.  The  membership  is  about  three 
hundred. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
are  no  pastors  in  the  Christian  Science 
Churches.  This  is  with  a  view  to  the 
emphasizing  of  Truth  rather  than  per- 
sonality. The  place  occupied  in  other 
churches  by  pastors  is  filled  by  readers. 
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In  Manchester,  Cambridge  and  Edin- 
burgh there  are  branches,  but  the  disci- 
ples meet  for  the  most  part  in  halls  and 
drawing  rooms ;  there  being  no  churches 
as  yet  in  these  places. 

In  England,  as  in  America,  the  church 
numbers  among  its  adherents  men  and 
women  of  distinguished  intellectual 
ability.  There,  as  here^  they  are  largely 
recruited  from  the  professional  ranks — 
judges,  lawyers,  doctors.  Critics  of  the 
new  denomination  have  expressed  sur- 
prise that  the  membership  of  the  new 
church  represents  the  ''upper  classes" — 
the  classes  which  socially,  if  not  intel- 
lectually, are  near  the  apex.  But  many 
of  its  adherents  are  intellectually  noble. 
Of  these  perhaps  Lord  Dunmore  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished.  He  is  a  man 
of  much  learning,  of  great  practical 
sagacity,  a  mighty  hunter,  a  traveler  and 
explorer  who  has  written  some  remark- 
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able  books  detailing  his  experiences,  and 
he  is,  withal,  a  superb  specimen  ot  physi- 
cal manhood,  standing  six  feet  in  his 
stockings.  No  man,  you  would  say,  to 
be  attracted  by  any  but  a  very  robust, 
logical  and  common  sense  theology. 

The  leader  of  the  Cambridge  branch 
is  Mrs.  Butler,  wife  of    the  Master  of 
Trinity,  and  a  woman  of  unusual  attain- 
ments.    Fourteen  years  ago  she  grad- 
uated from  Gurton  College,  Cambridge, 
with  honors  which  placed  her  above  the 
''senior  classic"  in  the  Cambridge  tripos. 
In    Germany   there   has    been    some 
progress.  Berlin  has  a  church,  organized 
some  time  ago  with  the  permission  of 
the  authorities,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
In  this  city  is  a  Christian  Science  read- 
ing room  and  an  institute  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  doctrines.      The  question  of 
the  new  faith  came  up  in  the  Reichstag 
a  few  months  ago,  and  the  Imperial  Sec- 
retary of  State  then  said:     *T 
earnestly  warn  against  using  the 
power  of  the  State  against  such 
things." 

Certainly,  few  teachings  have 
made  greater  progress  in  the 
world  with  so  little  noise  and 
hysteria  as  the  faith  to  which 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Eddy  is  linked. 
Christian  Science  is  no  mere 
exclusive  tenet,  held  by  a  small 
knot  of  believers.  It  is  a  grow- 
ing and  important  faith,  rank- 
ing in  the  numbers  of  its  adhe- 
rents with  the  great  established 
denominations  of  Protestantism. 
Entertain  what  view  we  may  of 
the  basic  doctrines  advanced 
under  the  name  of  Christian 
Science,  certainly  the  charge  of 
fanaticism  cannot  be  success- 
fully maintained.  In  a  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative way  its  adherents 
have  gone  about  their  task; 
there  has  been  no  proselyting, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term; 
and  there  have  been  no  sensa- 
tional sermons,  such  as  attract 
vast  Metropolitan  audiences. 
With  none  of  these  adventitious 
aids  to  the  spread  of  doctrinal 
truth,  Christian  Science  has 
made  extraordinary  progress. 
It  has  moved  like  an  army  and. 
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ere  the  world  was  aware  of  it,  the  great 
host  was  encamped  under  the  very  cita- 
del of  the  established  religious  orders. 

Of  the  influence  of  this  faith  upon  the 
individual  life  of  those  who  have  em- 
braced it,  one  hesitates  to  speak,  since  it 
would  involve  too  intimate  an  investiga- 
tion.    But  I  think  it  may  be  said,  from 


the  writer's  personal  observation,  that 
the  faith  of  Christian  Science  has  been 
to  many  a  satisfying  and  vitalizing  thing, 
under  the  influence  of  which  a  new  ele- 
ment has  entered  into  life,  sweetening 
and  purifying  it  at  its  source,  and  bring- 
ing with  it  a  new  significance  of  that  end- 
less relation  of  man  with  the  Infinite. 
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Poetry 

She  flies  beyond  the  tether  of  wrought  rhymes, 
She  need  not  linger  in  the  halls  of  speech, 
She  is  the  wordless  chanting  of  the  stars. 
The  bloom  upon  the  ripened,  sun-kissed  peach. 

Clinton   Dangerfield. 
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Grgft  me,  pledge  me  cup  to  lip^ 


By  TheodosioL  Garrison 


She,  who  one  time  was  my  guest, 

Shall  be  guest  no  more  ; 
Dark  the  room  that  knew  her  best, 

Closed  and  barred  the  door  ; 
Every  casement  locked  to  her 
Who  was  Sorrow's  messenger. 

Now  forbidden  is  the  place 

lliat  she  knew  of  old, 
Nevermore  her  gloomy  face 

Peers  to  scoff  or  scold 
With  her  cracked  voice,  pitched  to  wheeze 
Tales  of  drear  despondencies. 

Oh !  she  made  this  hearth  of  mine 

Like  a  funeral ; 
*Neath  her  eyes  the  fire's  bright  shine 

Seemed  to  fade  and  fall ; 
When  the  sun  was  gold  her  gloom 
Made  a  shadow  in  the  room. 

Over-long  she  sat  with  me, 

Ere  time  made  me  wise, 
Hearing  in  her  company 

Thrice- told  tales  and  lies 
Of  old  miseries  that  grew, 
Even  as  she  told  them,  new. 


Be  it  lack  of  courtesy, 

Be  it  fault  or  sin, 
Nevermore  to  mine  and  me 

Shall  she  enter  in  ; 
Nevermore  my  hands  shall  press 
Thine,  oh,  crone  Unhappiness  ! 

Light  the  lamps  and  set  the  feast. 

Bid  the  music  start. 
Oh  !  ye  joys  or  small  or  least. 

Crowded  from  my  heart. 
Now  I  bid  the  dance  begin — 
Pray  ye  laugh  and  enter  in. 

Enter  in,  while  Time  endures. 

Merry  joys  of  earth, 
Heart  and  house  and  home  are  yours. 

Yours  are  roof  and  hearth. 
Greet  me,  pledge  me  cup  to  lip 
In  your  wondrous  fellowship. 

I  am  free  who  once  was  slave, 
Pray  ye,  friends,  carouse 

That  this  creature  of  the  grave 
Is  forbid  my  house. 

Laughter,  lift  your  lips  to  me — 

Kiss  me,  blue-eyed  Comedy  ! 
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MARIE    ANTOINETTE 


By  Henry  FroLiicis 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Electricity  and  the 
agencies  of  news  gather- 
ing were  not  known  to 
the  primitive  journalism 
of  Marie  Antoinette's 
day,  but  the  official 
organ  of  the  ministry, 
the  Gazette  de  France, 
glowed  with  long  news 
letters  recounting  the 
spontaneity  and  fervor 
of  the  welcome  lavished 
upon  the  bewitching 
bride.  Wonder  and  de- 
light were  the  ruling 
note  from  the  Rhine  to 
Paris,  and  no  detail 
seemed  too  trivial  to 
embalm.  At  one  point  a 


hale  matron,  who  had  passed  her  hun- 
dred and  fifth  year,  had  made  a  long  pil- 
grimage to  attest  the  devotion  of  the 
commoners  to  the  princess,  who  brought 
peace  and  amity  as  her  dower,  between 
two  empires  whose  wars  had  long  im- 
poverished Europe.  She  prayed  that 
the  beautiful  girl  "might  live  to  be  as 
old  as  I  am  and  as  free  from  infirmities." 
"I  hope  I  may,"  answered  the  ready 
princess,  "if  it  be  for  the  good  of 
France."  The  Dauphine  gave  the  ven- 
erable dame  her  hand  to  kiss  and  a  sum 
of  money  to  ease  her  second  century. 
She  was  deluged  with  good  wishes  and 
hearty  expressions  of  admiration  for  the 
beauty  of  her  face  and  form.  "Ah  1"  ex- 
claimed Marie  Antoinette,  "the  French 
look  upon  me  with  indulgent  eyes." 
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All  through  Lorraine  she  was  greeted 
rather  as  the  descendant  of  a  native 
prince  than  as  a  stranger,  for  her  father 
had  been  born  at  Nancy  and  her  fore- 
fathers had  been  lords  of  the  land  for 
five  hundred  years.  At  Chalons  a  ven- 
erable clergyman  leading  his  flock,  met 
the  carriage,  primed  with  an  elaborate 
address  to  the  princess.  At  sight  of  her 
he  stammered,  uttered  only  the  words, 
"Beauty  is" —  then  halted  and  lost  his 
memory.  The  considerate  princess,  feel- 
ing for  the  embarrassed  orator,  reached 
forward  and  took  the  bouquet  he  held  in 
his  hands. 

"Ah,  madame,"  cried  the  old  man  as 
though  wit,  if  not  eloquence,  had  come  to 
him :  "Do  not  be  astonished  at  my  lack 
of  memory,  at  sight  of  you  Solomon 
would  have  forgotten  his  address  and 
would  never  have  thought  of  the  beauti- 
ful Egyptian."  At  every  tovm  traversed 
by  the  cortege,  the  Cure,  or  chief  per- 
sonage, recited  Latin  verses  in  honor  of 
the  bride  and  groom.  In  fact  the 
records,  public  and  private  make  the 
welcome  as  heartfelt  as  any  people  ever 
gave  to  any  bride  of  an  heir  to  a  throne ; 
such  a  welcome  as  Tennyson  sings  when 
the  British  made  the  present  Queen 
Alexandra  their  own : 
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Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful    and  sweet, 
Scatter  the  blossoms  under  her  feetl 
Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  1 
Make    music,    O    bird,    in    the    new-budded 

bowers ! 
Blazon  your  mottoes  of  blessing  and  prayer! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ours  I 
Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet,  blare! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers! 
Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare! 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire! 
Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air! 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire! 
Rush  to  the  roof,  sudden  rocket,  and  higher 
Melt  into  the  stars  for  the  land's  desire! 
Roll  and  rejoice,  jubilant  voice, 
Roll  as  a  ground-swell  dash'd  on  the  strand, 
Roar   as  the  sea  when  he  welcomes  the  land. 
And  welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire. 

All  this  with  a  million  superadded 
graces  and  distinctions  was  shown  in  the 
French  greeting  of  the  young  bride,  and 
the  very  warmth  of  this  welcome  makes 
the  subsequent  tragedy  incomprehen- 
sible, for  ardent  as  was  the  love  of  the 
people  at  the  beginning,  so  was  their 
hatred  in  the  end. 

Strasbourg,  the  ancient  university 
town,  was  the  first  city  of  her  new  patrie 
that  opened  its  gates  and  gave  a  fore- 
taste of  the  future  to  the  Dauphine,  but 
though  it  had  been  part  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  until  within  a  few  years. 
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the  people  had  thrqwn  off 
the    stolid   Teutonic   ways, 
the  serfish  inanition  of  Ger- 
man habit  and  baron  mas- 
tery.    The   French  tongue 
itself  was  a  liberator  or  les- 
sener  of  the  ways  that  op- 
pressed   mediaeval    Europe. 
The    Gaul    might    be    en- 
slaved,   but    he    found    in- 
terludes  in   the   direst    op- 
pression    for     that     gaiete, 
which  plays  like  moonlight 
over  winter  fields,   on  the 
darkest    tragedies    of    the 
race,    from    Vercingetorix' 
wars     against       Caesar    to 
Gambetta's   levee  en  masse 
against     the     architect     of 
"blood  and  iron."    It  was  a 
French  welcome  that  made 
the  land  a  new  world  to  the 
little  princess.     There  was 
an  instinctive  taste   in  the 
emblazoning   of   the   build- 
ings, a    jauntiness    in    the 
moving   figures    which   the 
daughter    of   the    Teutonic 
Caesars  had  never  seen   in 
her  mother's  quaint  though 
melancholy      cities.        The 
French  tongue  lent  a  hith- 
erto unknown  charm  to  the 
sprightly  znvats  of  the  holi- 
day masses — a  certain  joy- 
ous exuberance  in  the  frank 
sincerity    with    which    the 
commonalty      avowed      its 
adoration  of  beauty.     Girl 
as   she   was   the    Dauphine 
discerned   the   jocose   note 
of    amicable    raillery    in    the    greeting 
so    different    from    the    awe    inspired 
and    docile    acclaim    of    her    mother's 
subjects.     From   the   city   gate   to   the 
cathedral  square,  double  Hnes  of  chil- 
dren, about  Marie  Antoinette's  own  age, 
habited   in   the   mediaeval   garb   of   the 
Swiss,  lined  the  highways.     Before  the 
equipage  of  the  young  bride  a  score  or 
more  damsels,  daughters  of  the  patri- 
cians of  Alsace,  scattered  blossoms  in 
the  royal  highway.  Other  scores  of  noble 
born  damsels  and  youths,  in  the  Arcadi- 
an garb  of  shepherdesses  and  shepherds, 
laid  baskets  of  flowers    on    the    royal 
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equipage.  The  magistrate  of  the  city, 
Comte  D'Antigny,  at  a  designated  point, 
bade  the  bride  welcome  to  the  ancient 
city  of  the  dukes  of  the  empire.  He 
began  his  discourse  in  the  German 
tongue ;  Marie  Antoinette,  as  if  jarred  in 
a  day  dream  broke  out  impetuously : 
"Do  not  speak  German,  Monsieur,  from 
to-day  I  understand  no  other  tongue  but 
French."  The  sally  was  widely  quoted 
as  betokening  a  precocious  tact  or  ex- 
cellent coaching,  for  France  was  not 
fond  of  hearing  the  Teutonic  accents  in 
the  city  which  had  been  a  part  of  Gaul 
v/hen    Germany   was   not   even   a   geo- 
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graphical  expression.     Sounds  as  of  a 
battle  filled  the  air,  for  the  g^ns  were 
saluting  along  the  vast  line  of  circum- 
vallation;    the    sonorous    bells    of    the 
cathedral  rang  out  signal  acclaims,  to 
which  the  parish  churches  responded  in 
musical  chime.     Marshal  de  Contades, 
the  king's  governor,  awaited  the  royal 
coach  under  the  triumphal  arch;  there 
a  halt  had  been  arranged  to  give  the 
multitudes  a  chance  to  look  on  the  lovely 
bride.      Jocund    fountains    under    the 
shadow  of  the  public  buildings  spouted 
wine;   whole   beeves   were   carved   and 
pyramids  of  bread  were  divided  and  fed 
to  all  who  had  the  time  for  thirst  and 
hunger.      Ferdinand   de   Rohan,   Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  cardinal  and  prince 
at  the  head  of  the  clergy, 
assembled  the  hierarchies 
of  the  church  and  state 
with   the    grand   chapter 
of  the  cathedral  to  wait 
on  the   daughter  of  the 
"sacred"  Maria  Theresa. 
The    Cardinal,    with    the 
Princes  of  Lorraine  and 
a  long  list  of  dignitaries 
confused  the  young  girl 
with  pompous  addresses. 
Among    the     crowd     of 
great  people  came  Louis 
de    Rohan,   nephew    and 
coadjutor  of  the  cardinal. 
Nobody  among  the  mul- 
titude suspected  that  of 
all    the    omens    hitherto 
cited,  none  cast  a  shadow 
so    lurid    and    fatal    as    this    prodigal 
priest.     The  greatest  dignitaries  of  the 
province   in   the  city  served  the   Dau- 
phine  at  dinner,  presenting  her  the  wines 
of   the    country,   while   within   view   of 
the  balconies  companies  of  bourgeoises 
represented  the  fete  of  Bacchus.    After 
dinner  the  Princess  was  taken    to    the 
French  theater,  and  on  her  return  found 
the  entire  city  a  fairyland  of  illumination. 
The  festivities  ended  with  the  ball  at  the 
theater  in  which  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince diverted  the  Dauphine  by  a  repro- 
duction of  all  the  customs  of  the  differ- 
ent counties.     The  day  following  other 
corps  of  grandees  followed  the  visit,  end- 
ing with  an  address  from  Prince  Louis 
de  Rohan,  who  began  his  fatal  court  by 
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words  that  were  afterward  remembered. 
When  addressing  Marie  Antoinette  he 
said:  "It  is  the  soul  of  Maria  Theresa 
going  to  unite  itself  to  the  soul  of  the 
Bourbon." 

Marie    Antoinette    herself    set    down 
with  surprising  insight,  the  sense  and 
effect  of  the  first  welcomings  she  met  in 
her  new  patrie.    Writing  to  her  mother 
from  Strasbourg,  at  a  time  when  it  may 
be  imagined  she  had  little    leisure    for 
composing  "show"  epistles,  she  breaks 
out:    "I  have  been  received  at  Stras- 
bourg as  if  I  were    a    child    returning 
home.      The    Cathedral    Chapter    said 
things  to  me  which  nearly  made  me  cry. 
But  frankly  they  pay  me  too  many  com- 
pliments.   This  frightens  me,  for  I  know 
not  how  to  merit  them.  I 
had  already  strong  lean- 
ings toward  the  French 
and    without    these    flat- 
teries, which  prove  that 
they  expect  too  much  of 
me,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be 
at  my  ease  among  them. 
Young    girls    cover    me 
with  flowers,  and  among 
them    was    one    that    I 
couldn't     help     hugging, 
she  seemed  so  enthusias- 
tically   happy    in    crying 
out:    Vive  la  Dauphiner 
To  her  sister,  the  arch- 
duchess Christine,  Vice- 
roy of  the   Netherlands, 
she  writes  in  more  detail 
and  the  letters  are  signifi- 
cant as  showing  that  the  girl  of  fifteen 
had    learned    more   than   the   desultory 
rubrics,  set  down  by  her  mother's  whim- 
sically discordant  tutors,  drilled  at  her. 
"The  grand  scenes  began  at  the  Rhine. 
I  was  conducted  upon  an  island  where  I 
should  have  been  very  happy  to  have 
been  alone,  a  little  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
to  gather  myself  together,  but  they  left 
me  no  such  liberty.     I  was  as  if  whirled 
into  a  maisonnettey  one  side  of  which  was 
German,  the  other  La  France.   Scarcely 
did  they  give  me  time  to  make  a  little 
prayer,  to  think  on  our  dear  mother,  of 
you  and  all  my  well-beloved  of  the  little 
cabinet.      The    women    seized    me   and 
changed  every  stitch  on  me  from  head 
to  feet.     After  that,  without  giving  me 
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a  chance  to  breathe,  we  passed  into  a 
large  apartment  opening  into  La  France. 
Here  papers  were  read.  This  was  the 
signal  for  my  poor  ladies  (the  German 
court  dames)  to  withdraw.  They  kissed 
my  hands  and  retired  weeping.  Heav- 
ens, how  I  longed  to  kiss  them !  Then  I 
was  presented  to  my  French  ladies  and 
I  quitted  my  island  to  enter  Strasbourg. 
The  cannon!  the  church  bells!  a  good 
deal  more  noise  than  your  little  sister 
merits.  I  was  lodged  at  the  Cathedral 
palace  and  the  presentations  with  com- 
pliments, out  of  counting  or  telling,  be- 
gan.   I  acquitted  myself  in  Dauphine,  a 


up  the  treasure  trove  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's letters  to  her  mother,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  work  is  the  first  in  which 
they  have  been  made  use  of  for  readers 
in  this  country.  They  entirely  reconsti- 
tute the  character  of  the  queen  and  point 
by  point,  day  by  day,  refute  the  calum- 
nies that  pursued  her  from  the  moment 
she  entered  France  until  sixty  years  after 
her  death. 

Resuming  her  progress  the  next  day 
the  Princess  found  the  country  a  wilder- 
ness of  blossoms.  From  far  and  near 
the  peasants  had  set  themselves  to  wel- 
come the  fairy  princess  to  an  Arcadia. 


"the  greatest  dignitaries  ok  the  province  in  the  city  served  the  dauphine  at  dinner* 


little  bit  novice,  but  that  did  no  harm. 
After  a  g^and  dinner  there  was  a  wild 
fete  to  Bacchus,  danced  by  the  vineyard 
boys  and  wine  barrelers,  with  hoops  and 
hooks.  Then  illuminations,  concerts, 
balls,  and  then  again  the  complimentary 
addresses.  I  would  have  given  all  these 
for  a  few  minutes  repose,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  were  very  agreeable  mo- 
ments ;  this  was  particularly  when  trains 
of  young  girls  showered  me  with  bou- 
quets, enough  of  them  to  pave  all  the 
courts  of  the  Burg"  (the  royal  palace  at 
Vienna).  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  the  archives  of  Vienna  have  yielded 


The  first  halt  was  at  Saverne,  where  the 
regiment  of  her  husband,  Louis  the 
Dauphin,  lined  the  route.  There  were 
festivities  in  this  Archbishop's  residence 
town  quite  as  splendid  as  at  Strasbourg, 
where  the  whole  country  had  swarmed 
to  get  sight  of  the  young  bride.  At  the 
city  of  Nancy,  she  came  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  her  father  and  forefathers,  the 
Princes  of  Lorraine.  Here  she  took  a 
moment  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
doughty  warriors  who  had  for  a  time 
threatened  to  make  France  itself  an 
appanage  of  Burgundy.  Traveling  was 
slow,   and   if  the   old   records   may   be 
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trusted,   the   roads  were   not  then  the 
marvels  of  ease  and  elegance  the  traveler 
now  sees,  who  passes  over  the  same 
route  from  France  along  the  frontier  to 
the  Rhine.    At  Chalons  three  companies 
of  French  comedians  had  been  sent  for- 
ward to  divert  the  bride's  evenings  and 
were  continued  with  her  the  rest  of  the 
journey.       At     Rheims,     the     ancient 
"crowning  town,"  where  the  kings  of 
France  were  anointed,  an  added  splen- 
dor was  given  to  the  festivities  by  the 
Episcopal  bodies  centered  in  that  court 
capital.      Fireworks   of   an   elaboration 
which    the    young 
woman  had  never 
seen    before    cov- 
ered the  immense 
gardens      of      the 
Episcopal    palace, 
and    for    many    a 
day  the  artistic  de- 
signs     were     the 
wonder     of     even 
Paris  itself.   Marie 
Antoinette        sur- 
prised   her    audit- 
ors when  the  visit 
ended,  by  express- 
ing a  wish  that  she 
might    not    return 
to    the    city    offi- 
cially for  many  a 
long   year,    mean- 
ing  that   she   was 
in  no  hurry  to  as- 
sume the  Queen's 
crown.    The  route 
had    now    become 
an  "ovation"  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the 
cavalcade  set  out,  until  five  or  six  in  the 
evening,  when  it  came  to  a  halt.     She 
had  heard  but  one  cry  in  tumultuous 
notes  of  admiration  and  delight,  "How 
beautiful    is    our    Dauphine !"      It    was 
noted,  too,  that  in  spite  of  her  girlish 
years,  Marie  Antoinette  found  an  aptly 
charming  expression  for  all  the  compli- 
ments and  flatteries  addressed  to  her, 
though  as   she   recorded   in   her   confi- 
dences to  her  mother,  Maria  Theresa, 
the    official    speech-making    rather    ap- 
palled her. 

It  was  at  Compiegne  that  the  old  King 
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Louis  XV.  had  arranged  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.    Com- 
piegne was  then  and  is  to  this  day  one 
of    the    lordliest    pleasure    palaces    of 
Europe.    Its  primeval  woods,  its  arcaded 
roads,  its  purling  streams,  bosky  dells 
and  green  parterres  fulfill  the  ideals  of 
Shakespeare's   Arcadian   comedies.     It 
was  in  the  heart  of  this  enchanted  forest, 
at  the  Bridge  of  Berne,  that  the  first 
outposts   of   the   court   headed   by  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  architect  of  the 
marriage,    awaited    the    princess.      He 
was   prime   minister,    one   of   a    family 
whose      ancestors 
had     served     the 
house  of  Lorraine. 
It     was      like     a 
glimpse    of    home 
to     the     agitated 
princess    to   catch 
sight  of  this  warm 
friend     of     her 
mother,    and    she 
gave    him    a   filial 
reception.     The 
duke  led  the  caval- 
cade onward  to  a 
leafy  glade,  where 
the      old      King 
Louis  XV.  waited 
the      coming      of 
his  granddaughter. 
Marie  Antoinette, 
forgetting     eti- 
quette, leaped  from 
the    carriage,  and 
running      to      the 
king    fell    on    her 
knees.  Louis  lifted 
her  very  tenderly, 
kissed     her     gal- 
lantly on  each  cheek  and  then  gave  her 
hand  to  the  Dauphin  standing  at  his  side. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  husband  of 
sixteen  and  the  bride  of  fourteen  and 
a  half,  had  ever  set  eyes  on  each  other; 
even   the  well-trained   courtiers  hardly 
resisted  a  smile  at  the  contrast,  for  the 
young  Louis  was  a  very  awkward  un- 
shapely boy,  very  unlike  the  long  line  of 
Bourbons   who,   if  they   presented   few 
virtues,  were  at  least  distinguished  in 
graces  of  form  and  feature.    The  grand- 
father,   Louis    XV.,   was   in   his   youth 
known  as  the  most  charming  man  in 
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his  own  kingdom,  if  not  in  Europe.  The  and  the  reprobate  old  king  saved  him 
abashed  groom,  Louis,  struck  dumb  by  embarrassment  by  a  volley  of  the  gal- 
the  radiant  maid,  who  had  come  to  him  lantries  he  had  passed  forty  years  in  re- 
from  fairyland,  was  too  shy  to  speak,  peating  to  the  frail  beauties  of  his  grace- 
less court.  From  the  dim  wood- 
land the  corteefe  resumed  its  way 


'  MARIE   ANTOINETTE,    FORGETTING   ETIQUKTTK,    LHAPKD   FROM   THE   CARRIAGE,   AND   RINNING 
TO   THE   KING    FELL   ON    HER    KNEES." 
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happens    in    royal    marriages,    merely 
courtier  blandishments. 

Count  Mercy-Argentau,  the  confiden- 
tial minister  of  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa, who  was  present  in  his  capacity  as 
Austrian  Ambassador,  old  hand  as  he 
was  in  court  affairs,  was  amazed  at  the 
effect  the  young  girl  produced  and  wrote 
with  complacency  to  his  imperial  mis- 
tress :  **Our  Archduchess-Dauphine  has 
surpassed  all  my  hopes."  The  picture 
made  of  her  that  day  was  sent  broad- 
cast over  Europe.  She  so  bewitched 
every  one,  that  no  two  accounts 
gave  her  charms  alike.  One  chronicler, 
somewhat  more  restrained  than  the 
others,  wrote:  "She  is  very  well  made 
and  well  proportioned  in  her  limbs.  Her 
figure,  which  is  slender  and  tall,  has,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  suppleness  of  the 
young  girl  and  the  dignity  of  the  woman. 
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Her  features '  are  not  perhaps  mathe- 
matically regular ;  they  are  pretty,  rather 
than  beautiful;  the  oval  of  her  face  is 
somewhat  too  long  and  her  lips,  particu- 
larly the  under  one,  has  the  thickness 
characteristic  of  the  Austrian  lip.  But 
her  mouth  is  small  and  well  arched ;  her 
arms  superb;  her  hands  perfectly 
formed,  her  feet  charming;  her  nose 
aquiline,  delicate  and  pretty.  Her  hair 
of  a  pale  blonde  color,  of  a  peculiar 
shade,  crowns  a  forehead  of  marvellous 
purity.  Her  eyes,  which  are  blue  with- 
out being  pale,  sweet,  but  not  languish- 
ing, sparkle  with  vivacity  and  intelli- 
gence and  light  up  with  a  bewitching 
smile.  Her  complexion  is  of  dazzling 
brilliancy,  incomparably  white  and  re- 
lieved by  a  color  which  has  no  need  of 
rouge;  her  skin  is  of  such  transparency 
that  it  takes  no  shadow  and  has  been 
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the  despair  of  painters."  Another  ob- 
server declares :  "She  was  not  beautiful, 
she  was  better  than  beautiful.  Her  walk 
was  marked  by  imposing  movement, 
peculiar  in  her  family.  All  her  motions 
were  distinguished  by  suppleness  and 
elegance;  she  didn't  walk,  she  glided." 
Even  the  envious  beauties  of  the  court 
stopped  to  mark  the  exquisite  poise  of 
the  head,  the  dainty  movement  of  the 
body  as  she  traversed  the  corridors  of 
the  palace.  She  carried  her  golden  head 
with  a  little  bend  and  motion,  so  charm- 
ing that  none  who  had  not  seen  it  could 
be  made  to  comprehend  the  mingled 
grace  and  hauteur  she  could  throw  into 
its  carriage.  "Her  head,  carried  on  her 
beautiful  Greek  neck,  gave  her  so  much 


majesty  that  it  seemed  as  if  one  saw  a 
goddess  in  the  midst  of  her  nymphs." 
Horace  Walpole,  who  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  at  the  time,  forgot  his  British 
phlegm  long  enough  to  say,  "She  is 
grace  impersonified ;"  while  one  of  his 
compatriots  affirmed:  "If  she  were  seen 
in  the  humblest  of  garbs  it  would  be  easy 
to  divine  that  she  had  been  bom  on  a 
throne." 

The  king's  brothers,  the  Count  de 
Provence,  the  Count  de  Artois,  and  the 
nearer  blood  relatives  of  the  husband, 
awaited  the  bride's  coming  in  the  palace 
to  be  presented.  Provence  and  Artois 
were,  one  eighteen  months  and  the  other 
nearly  three  years  younger  than  the 
Dauphin.      One    person    afterward    to 
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evoke  eternal  pity,  the  charming  young 
Savoyard,  the  Princess  Lamballe,  at- 
tracted the  instant  confidence  and  speed- 
ily the  warm  love  of  the  Dauphine. 

From  Compiegne,  past  Paris  to  Ver- 
sailles, the  r^st  of  the  journey  was,  if 
possible,  mo(e  demonstrative  and  the 
ambassadors  ireported  that  it  seemed  as 
if  all  France  Iswarmed  in  the  fields  and 
along  the  highways  to  salute  the  bride. 
At   Saint    D^nis    the   astute    Duke   de 
Choiseul  fouAd  a  chance  to  whisper  a 
word  to  the  :Dauphine,  which  she  had 
enough  of  hej-  mother's  tact  to  compre- 
hend.    The  king's  youngest  daughter, 
the  Princess  Louise,  had  retired  to  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites  of  St.  Denis 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  as  the  cortege  en- 
tered the  suburb  asked   prettily  if   she 
might    stop    a    moment    and    pay    her 
devoirs  to  the   royal   nun.     Louis   en- 
chanted at  the  girl's  kind  thought,  aston- 
ished the  watchful  courtiers  by  patting 
her   cheek    paternally   and    whispering 
something  which  apparently  amused  and 
pleased  the  granddaughter-in-law.    The 
princess-mother  superior,  had  no  love 
for  the  "Austrian,"  as  the  king's  family 
from  the  first  derisively  nicknamed  the 
future  queen,  but  when  she  saw  the  im- 
pression the  interloper  had  made  on  the 
king,  she  feigned  a  cordiality  she  was 
far  from  feeling.     Royalties  moved  by 
easy  stages  in  those  jocund  days 
when  kings  were  everything  and 
the  people  nothing.    The  ancient 
hunting    lodge    of    La  Muette 
transformed  into  a  daintily  de- 
"  "      alace, 
.  final 
e    be- 
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Versailles.  Here  Louis  had  caused  one 
of  his  famous  suppers  to  be  prepared, 
and  at  that  feast  he  so  far  forgot  what 
was  due  to  the  proprieties,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  innocence  and  character  of  the 
g^est,  as  to  place  his  mistress,  the  wan- 
ton Countess  du  Barry,  at  the  same  table 
with  the  future  queen,  the  daughter  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  In  spite  of  the 
riot  of  profligacy  witnessed  under  his 
long  and  dissolute  reign,  even  the  indu- 
rated courtiers  were  aghast  and  the  in- 
cident formed  a  piquant  chapter  in  the 
reports  of  all  the  ambassadors. 

To  dissemble  with  grace  had  been  one 
of  the  accomplishments  instilled  into 
Marie  Antoinette  during  the  latter  years 
of  royal  apprenticeship  at  Vienna;  her 
mother  had  forewarned  her  of  the  "in- 
firmities of  her  future  father."  She 
made  no  sign,  therefore,  when  the  wan- 
ton was  presented  and  accorded  a  place 
at  her  side  preceding  many  of  the  blood- 
royal.  She  amazed  the  eager  and  ma- 
liciously expectant  courtiers  by  treating 
Du  Barry,  exactly  as  the  king  gave  the 
example.  She  still  further  surprised  the 
intriguing  nobles,  when,  slyly  hoping  to 
capture  an  expression,  which  would  form 
a  handle  to  prejudice  her  in  the  eyes  of 
the  king,  they  asked  what  she  thought 
of  Madame  du  Barry.  The  Dauphine 
replied  with  apparent  sincerity,  "Charm- 
ing." In  a  letter,  however,  to 
her  mother,  written  later  on, 
she  expressed  her  feeling  of 
indignant  revolt  against  the 
king's  perversion  of  his  power. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


From  La  Muette,  brief  as  the  sojourn, 
the  dutiful  daughter  despatched  the  anx- 
ious mother  her  version  of  the  exuber- 
ances of  princes  and  people:     "Every- 
thing that  has  passed  has  been  for  me 
like  a  dream.    The  ground  everywhere  is 
a  carpet  of  flowers,  like  our  fete  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  I  passed  all  the  way  be- 
tween  streamers   and   decorations.     If 
there  were  not  so  many  discourses  and 
compliments  to  listen  to  I  should  find 
this  charming.    Let  my  dear  mamma  be 
assured  that  I  have  studied  well  not  to 
displease  anybody.    Everybody  has  been 
so  amiable  that  I  couldn't  do  otherwise. 
At  some  distance  from  Compiegne  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  was  sent  out  to  greet 
me.     I  saw  with  happiness    a   man    so 
much  esteemed  by  my  dear  mamma  and 
I  greeted  him  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
In  the  forest  two  pages  rode  forward  to- 
ward M.  de  Choiseul,  and  behind  them 
I  saw  a  grand  cortege.   It  was  the  king 
who  had  the  goodness  to  come  to  sur- 
prise me.     As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  ran 
and  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  all  confused. 
He  received  me  in  his  arms,  kissing  me 
several  times  and  calling   me   his   dear 
daughter,  with  a  kindness  that  would 


have  touched  my  dear  mamma.  After 
that  he  presented  me  to  Monsieur  le 
Dauphin,  who  kissed  me  on  the  cheek. 
The  king  also  spoke  of  my  dear  mamma, 
saying:  'You  were  already  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  for  your  mother  has  the  soul 
of  Louis  the  Great.'  When  we  arrived 
at  St.  Denis,  very  near  Paris,  I  followed 
the  counsel  given  me  quite  softly  (tout 
doucement)  by  the  good  Duke  de  Choi- 
seul, in  asking  to  see  the -king's  daugh- 
ter, Madame  Louise  in  her  convent  of 
the  Carmelites.  The  king  kissed  me  for 
this." 

It  was  on  the  next  day,  the  i6th  of 
May,  that  Marie  Antoinette  finally 
reached  what  might  be  called  her  home 
— Versailles,  for  many  a  day  regarded 
by  the  world  as  the  most  grandiose  of 
royal  residences.  The  King  and  the 
Dauphin  had  quitted  the  chateau  of 
La  Muette  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  order  to  be  at  the  palace  to  wel- 
come the  bride.  She  was  shown  through 
the  innumerable  chambers  of  the  palace, 
until  too  tired  to  go  farther,  when  after 
an  hour  or  two's  rest  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  chapel  of 
the  chateau.    That  temple  had  been  ar- 
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ranged  very  much  like  a  theater,  and  two 
thousand  persons  were  comfortably  in- 
stalled to  witness  the  final  rite  in  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  fatiguing 
grandeurs  of  the  day  were  revived  in 
many  columns  of  the  single  journal  then 
published  in  France — the  Gazette.  The 
princes  and  barons  and  "notables"  from 
every  department  in  the  realm  had  made 
it  a  point  to  be  present  and  they  alone 
formed  an  immense  audience.  It  was 
the  first  and  last  time  Marie  Antoinette 
ever  saw  the  same  personages  joined 
together  in  honor,  either  of  her  own 
person  or  the  monarchy,  whose  exist- 
ence alone  gave  them  affluence  and  con- 
sideration. 


To  the  eyes  of  even  Marie  Antoinette, 
accustomed  to  the  splendor  of  her 
mother's  court,  the  palace  of  Versailles 
was  in  itself  a  surprise ;  its  many  apart- 
ments, its  tapestries,  its  marbles,  its 
paintings,  the  exquisite  canvasses  of 
Watteau,  OUivier  and  the  painters  gal- 
lantes  of  the  great  Bourbon  epochs  were 
wholly  unlike  the  sombre  grandeurs  of 
her  Austrian  palaces.  Miles  of  floors 
that  seemed  like  shining  stretches  of 
macadamized  color;  walls  gleaming 
and  flashing  every  conceivable  form, 
fabric  and  hue  of  art  and  luxury; 
forests  of  glittering  candelabra,  thrilling 
like  silver  bells  in  sensuous  echoings,  as 
the   slightest   wind   moved   the   crystal 
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pendants.  Literally  the  "wealth  of 
Ormus  and  of  Ind"  had  been  garnered 
to  embody  such  splendor  as  no  civilized 
court  of  the  day  had  ever  attempted — 
a  splendor  that  monarchs  from  all  over 
Europe  made  pilgrimages  merely  to  set 
eyes  on. 

It  was  in  this  indescribably  gorgeous 
abode  of  the  court  and  camp,  for  the 
residents  of  the  palace  were  rarely  less 
than  a  thousand  of  the  princes  and 
great  nobles  of  the  realm,  that  the  scene 
was  set.  To  emphasize  the  event  Louis 
XV.  had  given  his  craftsmen  carte 
blanche,  asking  only  that  the  fetes  should 
be  worthy  the  most  luxurious  court  in 
Christendom,  that  the  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Austria  should  realize  the 
greatness  she  had  married  into  by  the 
visible  signs  and  tokens  that  even  the 
empire  of  the  Caesars  could  not  equal. 
In  this  bewildering  scene  a  festival  of 
sumptuous  magnificence  had  been  pre- 
pared with  the  sole  end  of  eclipsing  the 
grandeurs  of  the  Hapsburg  court,  where  , 
for  centuries  imperial  ostentation  had  ^ 
dazzled  Europe  by  a  mingling  of  the  S 
forms  of  Rome  and  Byzantium.  Louis  § 
XV.,  venerable  in  age  at  least,  sat  on  a  < 
glittering  throne,  resplendent  in  the  g 
satin,  velvet,  and  jewels  of  the  regalia.  ? 
Tier  on  tier  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  the  5 
nobles,  grandees,  and  great  personages 
of  court  and  camp,  sat  on  curving  rows 
of  seats  from  pit  to  dome.  The  plainest 
costume  of  the  simplest  personage  would 
be  looked  on  to-day  as  fanciful  mas- 
querading, for  the  men  shone  in  velvet, 
jewels,  plumes  and  swords,  while  the 
women  realized  all  the  artifices  of  color 
and  fabric  we  see  in  the  paintings 
of  immemorial  festivities.  Among  this 
resplendent  throng,  under  the  waver- 
ing glow  of  millions  of  waxen  candles, 
flashing  through  pyramids  of  crystal 
candelabra,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis 
Auguste,  moved  to  the  hymeneal  altar. 
These  two  were  flanked  by  platoons 
of  clergy  in  the  gold,  lace,  and  jewels 
of  the  church's  most  imposing  cere- 
monial. The  boy  and  girl  stood  tremb- 
ling with  embarrassment  before  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  as  he 
sanctified  thirteen  pieces  of  gold  and 
the  gold  ring  for  the  wife.  Louis  took 
the  circlet  with  visibly  nervous  hands 
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and  placed  it  on  the  fourth  finger  of 
the  left  hand  of  his  bride,  handing  her 
at  the  same  time  the  thirteen  pieces  of 
gold.  Other  details  prescribed  for  royal 
nuptials  followed,  every  part  involving 
some  significant  function  of  the  princely 
dignitaries.  One  of  the  formalities  left 
a  deep  impression  on  the  bride.  All  the 
officisds  of  the  court  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  when  the  time  came  to  heed 
it,  not  one  in  ten  remembered  the 
pledge.  In  the  long  history  of  royal 
weddings,  the  house  of  France  had  never 
prepared,  nor  the  French  subject  wit- 
nessed, a  pageant  so  lavishly  magnificent 
as  the  scene  solemnizing  the  union  of 
the  Hapsburg  and  Bourbon.  Half  of 
Paris  swarmed  in  Versailles  and  it  was 
noted  with  wonder  that  every  public 
vehicle  in  the  city  had  been  hired  at 
rates  considered  fabulous,  three  and  four 
dollars  an  hour!  Louis  XV.  ended  his 
role  in  the  ceremonial  by  handing  the 
Dauphine  a  golden  key  to  a  coffer  filled 
with  jewels  of  exquisite  form  and  price- 
less value — some  of  them  heirlooms  of 
the  last  Dauphine. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were  to  be 
signalized  by  unrestrained  joy  and  fan- 
tastically designed  fireworks.  But  as  the 
service  ended  in  the  chapel  and  the 
throngs  were  moving  through  the  palace 
corridors,  the  heavens  darkened  with 
what  seemed  supernatural  suddenness. 
Before  the  dense  masses,  crowded  in  the 
vast  court  of  the  palace,  and  the  wide 
esplanades  adjoining,  could  get  under 
shelter  a  deluge  of  rain,  driven  by  a  blast, 
sirocco-like    in    swiftness    and    violence 


engulfed  the  town.  The  great  folk  in  the 
palace  turned  pale  and  even  the  most 
constant  in  mincj  could  not  resist  the 
premonition  of  a  deadly  presage.  Marie 
Antoinette  herself,  never  given  to  the 
depression  of  omenry,  felt  a  thrill  of 
superstitious  apprehension,  which  she 
could  not  resist  imparting  to  her  mother 
in  an  account  of  the  incident.  The  out- 
door fetes  were  pitilessly  marred  by  the 
downpour,  but  inside,  when  the  palace 
lights  restored  an  artificial  day,  the  joy 
went  on,  though  with  obviously  lessened 
ardor.  The  king  presided  at  a  supper  of 
twenty-two  grandees,  princes  of  the 
blood,  while  patricians  of  lesser  rank 
supped  at  separate  tables.  Vast  as  the 
state  apartments  were,  the  g^and 
master  of  the  royal  household  had  trans- 
formed the  theater  into  such  a  banquet- 
ing hall,  as  had  been  rarely  seen,  even 
in  those  days  of  unbridled  display.  The 
parquet  had  been  covered  by  marquetry 
blocks;  marble  balustrades,  encrusted 
with  gold,  separated  the  royalties  from 
the  lesser  folk.  Inside  the  proscenium, 
just  off  the  stage,  a  dainty  compartment, 
wrought  of  marble  columns  and  gilded 
panelings,  in  the  form  of  an  arcade,  ac- 
commodated a  corps  of  the  musical  elite 
— seventy  in  number.  Immense  mirrors 
lined  the  stage,  reflecting  the  resplend- 
ent groups  of  the  parquet  and  gal- 
leries. Pyramids  of  trophies,  the  spoils 
of  war  and  peace,  were  disposed  on  pedi- 
ments of  bronze  and  gold ;  above  all  the 
architraves  glittered  with  the  mono- 
gram of  "Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis 
Auguste." 
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By  BoLiley  MillQ.rd 

Author  of  "  She  of  the  West/'  "  Beth  of  Cloudburst/'  etc. 


Wallie  Glaring  was  on  probation. 
Therefore  he  was  on  his  good  behavior. 
He  was  engaged  provisionally  to  Judith 
Bliss,  daughter  of  the  great  grain  broker 
Bliss,  who,  because  he  regularly  skinned 
people  in  the  wheat  pit,  was  a  man  of 
highest  morals  at  home.  Broker  Bliss 
hedged  his  daughter  about  with  the 
severest  of  rules  and  regulations.  When 
he  heard  that  Wallie  Glaring  was  paying 
sweet  and  soft  attentions  to  Judith  he 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  let  both 
the  young  man  and  young  woman  know 
that  he  discountenanced  their  cooing. 
And  there  was  very  good  reason  for 
this.  W^allie  had  been  known  all  over 
town  as  a  man  who  paid  more  attention 
to  finding  out  whether  one  horse  could 
trot  faster  than  another  than  he  did  to 
the  neat  little  insurance  agency  which  he 
was  supposed  to  conduct,  but  which 
really  conducted  itself. 

"Well,'*  said  Wallie  when  Bliss  would 
have  barred  him  from  welcome  at  his 
house,  "I  can  shut  off  all  that  kind  of 
thing  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  stop 
smoking  and  playing  pool  and  every- 
thing, if  it  is  really  necessary.  Not  that 
I  see  the  need  of  it,  though,  for  IVe  had 
some  splendid  tips  the  last  few  months 
and  am  away  ahead  of  the  bookies." 

"No  man  who  deals  with  bookies," 
said  Mr.  Bliss,  with  austerest  dignity, 
"shall  have  any  dealings  with  my  daugh- 
ter." 

"But  I  can  throw  'em  all  overboard," 
insisted  Wallie,  "and  I  do  so  now — 
there."  He  made  a  magnificent  wave  of 
the  hand. 

This  and  the  young  man's  emphasis 
impressed  Bliss. 

"Well,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
promise, "try  it.  Gome  to  me  at  the  end 
of  a  month  and  we'll  see.  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  hear  good  reports  of  you." 

The  month  was  the  harshest  in  Wallie 
Glaring's  whole  existence,  but  he  stood 


it  all  for  Judith's  sake,  for  he  loved  her 
with  a  love  beside  which  his  affection  for 
horses  was  as  nothing.  Then  began  the 
period  of  probational  wooing.  He  was 
permitted  to  call  upon  Judith  and  take 
her  out  of  an  evening,  but  Broker  Bliss 
kept  his  eye — ^that  eye  which  had  made 
the  small  men  of  the  Exchange  quail  and 
slink  into  themselves — ^upon  the  young 
fellow. 

"For  the  life  of  me,"  said  Wallie  Glar- 
ing, "I  can't  see  that  gambling  in  wheat  ^ 
is  any  more  righteous  than  gambling  on 
the  track,  and  it  goes  hard  to  let  all  those 
dead  straight  tips  pass  a  fellow  by.  Still 
Judith  is  worth  it." 

Mamma  Bliss,  a  soft  little  woman  who 
had  been  Wallie's  friend  from  the  first, 
and  who  had  smoothed  over  for  him 
much  of  the  roughness  of  the  situation, 
welcomed  the  young  man  whenever  he 
came.  She  could  see  that  his  reform  was 
genuine,  and  she  was  never  willing  to 
admit  that  he  had  been  so  very  wild. 

The  probation  had  lasted  three  weeks 
and  there  were  to  be  five  weeks  more  of 
it  before  the  engagement  could  become 
a  felicitous  fact.  Wallie  was  hastening 
to  the  Bliss  home,  whence  he  was  to  go 
with  Judith  and  her  parents  to  see  a 
vaudeville  performance  in  a  downtown 
theater.  A  congestion  of  cable  cars,  due 
to  a  fire,  had  belated  him,  so  that  he  did 
not  arrive  at  the  house  until  half-past 
eight  o'clock.  At  the  door  the  butler 
told  him  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss  and 
Miss  Judith  had  left  word  that  they 
would  be  in  their  box,  where  he  could 
find  them. 

"It  was  a  shame  to  keep  them  wait- 
ing," said  Wallie,  as  he  hastened  down 
the  steps.  "A  plague  on  that  cable  jam 
anyway.  I'll  take  an  electric  car  this 
time." 

As  he  passed  through  the  door  of  the 
theater  he  gazed  upon  the  backs  of  a 
solid  mass  of  men  standing  about  in  the 
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rear.  As  he  was  rather  tall  he  looked 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  obstruction- 
ists and  then  whistled  low  to  himself: 

"A  packed  house.  How  that  flying 
ballet  is  drawing!" 

Somebody  clutched  his  arm. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Wallie,  old  chap,"  said 
a  familiar  voice.  "What  are  you  doing 
in  such  a  sinful  place?" 

"Hello,  Al!" 

Albert  Haines,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Enquirer^  dragged  Glaring  through  the 
mass  and  into  a  little  space  by  the  family 
circle  stairs. 

"Now,  Old  Righteousness,"  said  the 
lampooner  of  player-folk,  "give  an  ac- 
count of  yourself.  Haven't  seen  you  at 
the  club  for  ever  so.  Heard  you  were 
the  loudest  singer  in  Calvary  Choir.  Is 
that  true  ?" 

"Oh,  stuflf!"saidClaring. 

"That's  it — ^awfuUy  stuffy.  I  can 
hardly  breathe  here.  Come  along  with 
me.  I  know  a  place  where  there's  more 
air." 

He  took  Claring  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  along  the  side  aisle  a  little  way. 

"Hold  on,"  said  Wallie.  "I've  got  a 
box-seat  somewhere.  Let's  see."  He 
craned  his  neck  forward  and  looked  at 
the  boxes.  A  young  woman  in  pink  sat 
beside  Judith,  who  was  in  blue.  The 
girls  were  waving  their  fans  and  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  themselves. 

"Why,  that's  Alice  Hosmer,"  said 
Wallie  to  himself.  "Thought  she  never 
went  to  the  theater.  Wonder  where 
they  picked  her  up.  Hope  she'll  enjoy 
herself  in  my  seat." 

He  was  just  a  bit  "miffed,"  and  be- 
cause of  that  fact  he  did  not  care  so  very 
much  where  his  friend  dragged  him. 
Still  he  had  a  little  distrust  of  Haines, 
and  so  he  asked  as  they  walked  along 
the  aisle : 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Oh,  just  back  here.  Come  along  or 
you'll  choke." 

"Yes,  it  is  close ;  but  there'll  be  more 
air  when  the  curtain  goes  up  again." 

"Well,  you  can  come  back  then,  if  you 
want  to.    Come  on." 

He  led  his  friend  through  a  side  door 
and  along  a  narrow  hallway. 

"Why,  this  leads  to  the  stage,  doesn't 
it?"  asked  Wallie,  with  slight  alarm. 


"Yes;  what  are  you  hanging  back 
for?  Weren't  you  ever  behind  the 
scenes  here?" 

"Never  in  my  life,  nor  anywhere,  and 
I  don't  want  to  begin  now." 

But  Haines  held  him  by  the  arm,  and 
he  could  not  well  escape.  Beside  what 
was  the  harm?  He  could  sneak  out  if 
danger  presented  itself  in  any  guise. 

Within  the  grimy,  flimsy  wings  Haines 
introduced  him  to  the  stage  manager  as 
an  old  friend  of  his  who  was  anxious  to 
know  something  about  the  inner  work- 
ings of  a  theater.  Claring  good-natur- 
edly let  himself  be  led  about  in  the  dusty 
wilderness  that  bounds  on  three  sides  the 
tinsel  brightness  of  the  stage.  The 
scene-shifters  were  working  like  demons 
and  perspiring  prodigiously. 

"We've  had  a  dead  hard  time  to- 
night," said  the  stage  manager.  "One 
of  the  Darling  Sisters  got  sick,  so  we've 
had  to  chop  down,  clean  up  and  make  a 
new  set.  Our  audiences  don't  like  long 
waits.  Hear  those  gallery  boys  pound. 
Ring  her  up,  Jim,  as  soon  as  you  can," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  curtain  man. 

"Can't  do  it  for  two  minutes  yet,"  said 
Jim,  "them  farmers  is  goin'  to  sleep  on 
us."  This  was  a  reference  to  the  scene- 
shifters.  "They're  the  worst  in  all  the 
wide  world." 

Haines  had  gone  out  on  the  stage  and 
was  looking  through  the  peep. 

"Won't  you  take  a  look  at  our 
crowd?"  asked  the  manager  of  Wallie. 
He  conducted  him  to  the  peep  with  a 
large  show  of  pride. 

Reluctantly  and  with  no  little  trepida- 
tion, Wallie  ventured  "out  front"  and 
put  his  eye  at  the  little  round  glass  in 
the  curtain  for  a  second  and  then  dodged 
back. 

"Fine  house,"  he  said  to  the  manager, 
though  in  his  haste  he  had  seen  only  a 
blur  of  faces. 

He  slid  into  the  wings  with  Haines, 
a  bell  rang  and  up  flew  the  curtain,  dis- 
closing to  the  people  in  front  the  World's 
Greatest  Prestidigitator. 

"L^t's  go  up  into  the  rigging  loft," 
said  Haines,  after  they  had  watched  the 
magician  a  while.  The  critic  took  off  his 
coat  and  handed  it  to  a  boy.  "Better 
leave  yours  here,  too,"  said  Haines,  "it's 
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hotter  than  the  hinges  of  hades  up 
there." 

Glaring^  doffed  his  Tuxedo  and  fol- 
lowed Haines  up  a  steep  and  narrow 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  fly  gallery.  Here 
under  a  low  and  very  dirty  ceiling,  sat 
the  stocky  young  athlete  who  "juggled 
the  drops,"  as  Haines  phrased  it.  Hang- 
ing above  the  stage  was  a  maze  of  flies, 
borders,  flats  and  leg-drops,  supported 
by  long  ropes  that  ran  up  to  the  grid- 
iron, and  thence  over  pulleys  back  to  the 
fly  gallery,  from  their  ends  depending 
great  bags  of  sand.  The  fly  man  showed 
them  about  his  greasy  little  heaven, 
pointing  out  with  much  pride  his  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  stage  beauties  in 
tights.  They  went  back  to  the  rail  and 
looked  down  at  the  World's  Greatest 
Prestidigitator,  of  whom  they  had  a  very 
strange  and  airy  view. 

"You  run  the  flying  ballet  from  up 
here,  don't  you?"  asked  Albert  of  the 
fly  man. 

"Some  of  it,  but  the  main  work  is 
done  down  on  the  stage.  I've  got 
enough  to  do  up  here  handlin'  these 
drops,"  was  the  reply.  "It's  pretty  near 
time  for  'em  to  go  on.  If  you  want  to 
see  the  girls  before  they  hang  up  you 
ought  to  go  down  now." 

"That's  so,"  said  Haines,  linking  on 
to  Glaring  again.    "Gome  on,  Wallie." 

"Not  for  money,"  said  Wallie.  "I'm 
scratched  in  this  heat.  You  go  ahead 
and  show  me  the  way  out.  I've  got  to 
go  to  my  box  now.  There's  a  young 
lady  waiting  for  me." 

"Ah-ha!  A  young  lady.  That  ac- 
counts for  the  choir-singing." 

"Oh,  choir-singing  be  hanged  1  I'm 
not  in  any  choir.    I  can't  sing  a  note." 

"Yes  you  can.  I've  got  it  straight." 
The  spirit  of  evil  was  in  possession  of 
Haines.  He  was  bound  to  introduce 
Wallie  to  the  girls  of  the  ballet.  When 
they  had  descended  the  stairs  he  took 
him  "opposite  prompt"  where  the  girls 
were  waiting  for  the  World's  Greatest 
Prestidigitator  to  finish  his  act.  Haines 
brought  him  around  under  the  pretence 
of  finding  the  nearest  way  off  the  stage. 

"Ladies,"  he  said,  addressing  the  flut- 
tering fairies,  who  seemed  to  Wallie 
fatally  prepossessing  despite  their  heavy 
"make-up,"  "let  me  introduce  my  friend. 


Mr.  Glaring."  He  named  each  of  the 
nine  girls  to  Wallie,  who,  though  he  was 
glancing  about  furtively  for  a  chance  to 
escape,  felt  bound  to  demonstrate  his 
gallantry,  and  bowed  very  politely  to 
each  one.  Both  men  were  still  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  for  the  boy  who  had  their 
coats  had  disappeared  at  a  sign  from 
Haines,  which  sign  had  been  unseen  by 
his  friend.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ab- 
sence of  his  coat  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
left  his  top-coat  at  the  theater  entrance 
with  the  check-man,  Wallie,  after  paying 
his  devoirs  to  the  ballet  would  have 
made  a  run  for  it  and  got  out,  but  he 
could  not  go  coatless.  He  saw  Haines 
whisper  to  Miss  Lisbon,  the  least  timid 
of  the  not  very  diffident  beauties  of  the 
ballet,  but  he  did  not  hear  what  passed, 
which  was  to  this  effect: 

"Wake  him  up,  Lu,  and  make  him  pay 
for  the  wine.  He's  game,  but  he's 
bashful." 

"Well,  ladies,"  said  Wallie,  making  a 
short  bow  and  backing  away,  "I've  got 
to  get  my  coat  and  go  into  the  theater." 

"You're  in  the  theater  now,"  said  Miss 
Lisbon,  "and  you'll  not  be  so  impolite  as 
to  leave  without  ordering  something 
for  us." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  another  girl,  and 
there  was  a  chorus  of  "noes." 

"Some  other  time  I'll  be  pleased,  I 
assure  you,"  said  Wallie,  "but  to-night — 
W^hy,  Where's  Mr.  Haines  ?"  His  friend 
had  disappeared,  chuckling  gayly,  and 
was  w^atching  him  from'  a  flap  in  the 
rear.  "All"  called  Wallie,  as  loudly  as 
he  dared.  "All"  He  looked  about, 
hopelessly.  "Deuce  take  that  fellow," 
he  said  under  his  breath.  "Now  I  am 
lost !"  For  the  girls  had  gathered  about 
him,  clamoring,  and  one  of  them  had 
summoned  a  waiter. 

Wallie  saw  a  clear  space  between  two 
of  the  circle  of  girls,  and  he  ran  through 
it  and  back  toward  the  rear  of  the  stage, 
nearly  stumbling  over  Haines,  who 
dodged  out  of  sight  again.  The  pursued 
man  found  that  there  was  much  empty 
space  in  the  side  wings  of  a  big  theater, 
and  many  places  to  conceal  one's  self. 
He  slid  in  behind  the  back  drop,  and 
crouched  behind  some  old  furniture  on 
the  paint  bridge.  Here  he  thought  him- 
self safe,  but  Miss  Lisbon's  silvery  voice 
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sent  shivers  through  him,  and  in  another 
moment  he  was  pulled  up  by  her  stout 
little  right  arm  and  set  down  in  a  chair 
at  a  small  table. 

"The  waiter  is  coming,"  she  said.  "I 
told  him  to  follow  me.  He's  got  two 
small  bottles.  Won't  it  be  fun  all  away 
from  the  rest  of  'em,  sitting  here  so  cosy, 
enjoying  ourselves?  Ah,  here  he 
comes  1"  A  man  approached  hastily  and 
put  the  wine  on  the  table.  He  pulled  a 
cork  and  poured  the  sparkling  fluid  into 
a  couple  of  glasses.  Wallie  was  dazed, 
but  not  beaten.  He  would  bide  his  time 
and  then  slip  quietly  out.  He  paid  the 
waiter,  who  left  the  bottles  on  the  table 
and  went  away.  Miss  Lisbon  drained 
her  glass  and  Wallie  followed  her  ex- 
ample. It  was  the  first  taste  of  intoxi- 
cants that  he  had  had  for  weeks,  but  this 
looked  the  easiest  way  out  of  it.  He 
thought  that  if  the  convivial  spirit  of 
Miss  Lisbon  were  once  satisfied,  even 
in  a  small  degree,  he  might  beat  his 
longed-for  retreat.  But  he  had  never 
tested  the  capacity  of  the  queen  of  the 
flying  ballet  for  liquid  refreshment,  and 
knew  not  what  he  had  in  hand.  Haines, 
sticking  his  head  from  behind  a  leg 
drop,  saw  Wallie  glancing  about  and 
knew  he  was  likely  to  lose  him  again,  so 
he  spoke  to  one  of  the  scene-shifters, 
and  slowly  and  unobserved  by  Wallie, 
the  paint  bridge,  himself.  Miss  Lisbon 
and  the  furniture  heap  began  to  rise. 
This  was  precisely  what  would  have  oc- 
curred a  few  minutes  later  without  the 
elevation  of  Wallie,  for  it  was  from  this 
bridge,  at  its  present  height  that  Miss 
Lisbon  swung  nightly,  suspended  by  in- 
visible wires. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  have  another 
glass?"  asked  the  ballet  queen,  looking 
archly  at  her  victim.  "You're  not  going 
yet?" 

"Yes,  T  am,  too,"  said  the  fear-inspired 
Wallie,  putting  forth  one  foot  to  depart. 

"Look  out!"  came  the  warning  from 
Miss  Lisbon.  "You  can't  get  down  from 
here  now.  You're  half-way  up  to  the 
gridiron." 

Wallie  looked  about,  puzzled,  and  saw 
that  he  was  caught  in  the  strangest  of 
stage  traps. 

"What  is  this  thing,  anyway?"  he  de- 
manded, "and  where  are  we?" 


"On  the  paint  bridge.  They've  drawn 
it  up  so  that  I  can  fly  when  my  turn 
comes." 

"Paint  bridge?  Fly?  I  wish  I  could 
flj." 

"Do  you?  All  right,  I'll  let  you  try 
it,  after  a  while ;  but  first,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  to  this  wine  ?" 

"Oh,  drink  it  and  get  it  out  of  the  way, 
I  suppose,"  said  Wallie  in  desperation. 

"That's  right,"  she  said,  leaning  over 
the  table  and  beginning  to  pour  wine 
into  his  empty  glass.  "Oh,  you  dear 
thing!  You  don  t  know  how  sweet  you 
are!"  She  paused  in  the  wine-pouring 
and  put  a  bare  white  arm  about  Wal- 
lie's  neck.  At  that  awful  moment  some- 
thing happened.  Whether  it  was  a  mis- 
take or  whether  it  was  design  on  some- 
body's part.  Miss  Lisbon  never  knew, 
but  the  back  drop  suddenly  lifted,  re- 
vealing to  the  entire  audience  the  ter- 
rible scene  of  the  paint  bridge.  Wallie, 
in  his  anxiety  to  get  away  from  Miss 
Lisbon's  clutch  and  with  no  thought  of 
what  was  going  on  in  front,  did  not 
chance  to  look  out  and  see  the  thousands 
of  faces  that  were  turned  in  his  direc- 
tion ;  but  if  one  gaze  of  fierce  intensity 
could  have  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
situation,  that  gaze  was  not  lacking,  for 
the  eyes  of  Judith  Bliss  were  fixed  upon 
him  in  amaze  and  scorn. 

This  was  for  the  most  fleeting  of  mo- 
ments, and  then  the  back  drop  fell.  A 
thunder  of  applause  broke  from  the  gal- 
lery. This  Wallie  Glaring  did  not  heed, 
for  there  had  been  wild  bursts  of  the 
same  thunder  to  greet  the  wonderful 
efliorts  of  the  World's  Greatest  Pres- 
tidigitator. Miss  Lisbon  became  greatly 
excited,  and  as  she  drained  her  fourth 
glass  she  also  grew  merry.  Her  thought 
was  that  she  would  be  dismissed  from 
the  theater  that  very  evening  for  break- 
ing the  strictest  rule  of  the  stage  man- 
ager regarding  the  sating  of  thirst  after 
her  present  manner.  There  was  some- 
thing mutinous  in  her  reckless  spirit  and 
she  now  prepared  to  do  what  she  had 
only  jestingly  let  slip  before,  when  Wal- 
lie had  said  that  he  wished  he  could  fly. 

The  magician  had  withdrawn,  and  the 
lights  were  all  turned  out  in  preparation 
for  the  flying  ballet.  Wallie  grew  more 
frightened  than  ever. 
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"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing  but  the  dark  change — that's 
all,"  said  Miss  Lisbon. 

"Well,  please  keep  your  hands  off 
from  me.  I've  had  enough  of  you.  I 
wish  I  could  do  a  two-ten  heat  out  o' 
here." 

He  had  felt  the  fairy  grasp  him  about 
the  waist  and  release  him,  and  he  still 
felt  a  strong  pressure  there,  though  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  that  of  arms. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  Miss 
Lisbon  had  picked  up  a  heavy  strap  that 
had  been  lying  on  top  of  the  property 
heap  near  them  and  had  buckled  it 
loosely  about  his  waist.  Through  this 
strap,  at  Wallie's  back,  she  now  thrust 
her  wire  hook.  Then  she  darted  aside 
into  the  wings  along  the  paint  bridge. 

So  suddenly  that  it  fairly  made  Wallie 
gasp,  the  blaze  of  calcium  lights  were 
now  turned  on  directly  in  front  of  him 
and  out  he  swung,  like  a  bird,  from  off 
the  paint  bridge,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
gaping  and  astounded  audience  upon 
him! 

From  their  box  the  Blisses  gazed  in 
harrowing  consternation.  They  did  not 
look  at  each  other  or  say  a  word  for  two 
awful  minutes.  Then  Mr.  Bliss  leaned 
over  and  gave  Judith  a  glare  as  if  to  fix 
the  whole,  horrible  responsibility  upon 
her.  Judith  had  thought  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake — that  the  man  who  had 
been  drinking  with  the  ballet  woman  on 
the  paint  bridge  was  after  all  some  one 
who  bore  a  fatal  resemblance  to  her 
lover ;  but  now,  there  could  be  no  chance 
for  error  in  identity.  The  man  who 
swung  there  before  her  outraged  eyes 
was  none  other  than  Wallace  Glaring, 
her  fiance,  whom  her  whole  world  knew 
as  such  I  She  wanted  to  cry,  she  wanted 
to  turn  away,  but  she  could  not  remove 
her  eyes  from  the  struggling,  swaying 
man. 

The  belt  had  slipped  up  under  Wal- 
lie's arms  and  he  was  wriggling  like  an 
eel  as  he  swung.  He  prayed  that  the 
wire  would  break.  He  cared  not  for 
broken  bones.  It  was  anything  to  free 
himself.  The  man  who  was  "working" 
him  could  not  see  whom  he  had  on  his 
wire,  and  the*  audience,  sitting  "spell- 
bound," had  not  yet  broken  loose.  Four 
fairies  of  the  ballet  now  began  to  swing 


from  prompt  to  opposite  prompt,  or  in 
other  words,  across  the  stage  from  right 
to  left,  alternating  with  Wallie,  whose 
arc  extended  up  and  down  stage,  or 
from  the  back  to  the  front  and  return. 
It  was  the  swinging  in  of  the  ballet  girls 
and  the  odd  contrast  they  presented  with 
the  strange-acting  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, that  set  the  audience  wild  with 
appreciation.  There  was  an  outburst  of 
plaudits,  yells  of  derision,  cat-calls, 
whistles  and  shrieks,  while  a  great  wave 
of  laughter  shook  the  house.  It  was 
the  most  screaming  farce,  the  most  gro- 
tesque "act"  that  had  ever  been  pre- 
sented in  the  town. 

"Go  it,  Wallie!  Keep  it  up!"  yelled 
some  of  the  crowd  who  knew  the  un- 
fortunate man  on  the  wire.  "Why  don't 
you  kiss  'em  on  the  fly?"  shouted  one 
man  just  behind  the  orchestra. 

It  seemed  very  strange,  but  such  was 
the  fact,  that  it  took  the  stage  hands  four 
minutes  to  gain  a  full  appreciation  of 
what  had  happened.  Even  then,  so  awful 
was  the  strangeness  and  the  strain  of  it, 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  acted 
like  a  lot  of  untamed  creatures  trying  to 
put  out  a  fire.  Instead  of  running  down 
the  curtain,  the  manager  shouted  to  the 
fly  man : 

"Pull  him  up !    Pull  him  up !" 

The  fly  man  worked  his  pulley  with  a 
vengeance,  lifting  Wallie  straight  up 
among  the  flies.  So  rapidly  did  he  hoist, 
that  the  rope  to  which  the  wire  was  fast- 
ened "jammed"  in  the  pulley,  and  for  a 
moment  all  the  audience  could  see  of  the 
star  of  the  ballet  was  a  pair  of  patent 
leathers  and  black  trousers  twisting  and 
struggling  before  their  eyes.  Then  Wal- 
lie went  up  with  a  jerk,  disappearing 
from  view.  All  this  time  the  coryphees 
were  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  when 
Wallie  was  hauled  out  of  sight,  the  man- 
ager thought  that  the  beautiful  girls, 
swimming  so  gracefully  through  the  air, 
would  distract  attention  and  sober  down 
the  house.  He  was  right.  The  house 
did  sober  down,  but  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  Wallie  arose  he  grasped 
at  a  rail  of  the  gridiron  and  unhooked 
the  wire  from  his  belt.  Then  he  tried 
to  draw  himself  up  through  the  gridiron 
and  make  his  escape  over  the  beams  and 
down  to  the  fly  gallery.     But  it  was  a 
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little  awkward,  this  unusual  feat  of  gym- 
nastics; there  was  nothing  upon  which 
he  could  get  a  good  hold.  He  saw  a  fly 
rope  dangling  down  between  two  beams 
and  letting  go  his  hold  of  the  rail,  he 
grasped  the  rope.  Horrors  1  Whatever 
it  was  attached  to  up  above,  and  it 
seemed  now  to  be  a  sort  of  pulley,  let 
the  rope  slip  gently  and  down  he  came 
slowly.  The  first  view  the  audience 
caught  of  him  this  time  was  that  of  his 
waving  legs.  Then  down  came  the  rest 
of  him,  the  gridiron  dust  of  ages  stick- 
ing to  his  white  shirt  and  making  him  a 
more  grotesque  figure  than  ever. 

The  audience  was  so  totally  unpre- 
pared for  a  renewal  of  the  joyful  scene, 
that  they  nearly  fell  out  of  their  chairs. 
Some  of  the  men  in  front  gasped  and 
held  their  sides.  They  simply  could  not 
laugh,  for  the  laugh  had  caught  some- 
where half-way  and  would  not  come  out. 
But  the  gallery  suffered  from  no  such 
fell  strokes  as  these.  It  burst  out 
again,  wildly  and  tumultuously,  and  the 
dress  circle  and  family  circle  joined  in 
the  cyclone.  Girls  cackled  and  shrieked, 
strong  men  cried  and  women  became 
so  full  of  delight  that  they  went  nearly 
into  fits. 

Finally  Wallie  reached  the  stage.  An 
inspiration  had  seized  him.  He  felt 
bound  to  vindicate  himself  before  the 
whole  audience  and  Judith.  When  his 
feet  touched  the  boards,  he  sprang  for- 
ward and  opened  his  mouth  to  speak; 
but  he  had  not  yet  caught  his  breath, 
after  his  mighty  exertions,  and  his  effort 
was  not  availing.  He  waited  a  moment 
and  then  beg^n  amid  the  terrible  cries 
and  laughs: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen — What  you 
have  just  witnessed — ^what  you  have  just 
witnessed — " 

Not  a  soul  heard  him.  The  tumult 
was  still  surging  and  the  house  rang  and 
roared  with  it.  Wallie  held  up  his  hand, 
to  signify  silence,  but  while  a  few  de- 
ferred their  outbursts,  the  main  body 
kept  on  yelling,  laughing  and  clapping 
hands. 

Wallie  paused.  His  head  felt  terribly 
hot  and  his  face  dripped  like  a  well- 
soaked  sponge.  He  had  no  handkerchief 
in  any  of  his  trousers'  pockets,  so  he 
wiped  his  face  with  his  open  hand.  Upon 


this  hand  was  the  black  dust  of  the  grid- 
iron, and  when  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak  again  there  were  five  great  bars 
running  diagonally  down  his  face.  To 
Judith  the  sight  was  too  horrible  to  gaze 
upon  longer.  She  shrieked  and  fainted. 
TTien  was  the  tumult  redoubled,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  the  curtain  went  down, 
leaving  Wallie  outside  and  still  facing 
the  audience,  unconscious  of  the  new 
cause  of  mirth  and  still  bent  upon  a 
public  vindication.  While  he  waited  for 
the  house  to  become  more  quiet,  he  set 
a  fear-smitten  face  toward  the  Bliss  box. 
He  saw  Mr.  Bliss  bending  over  and  fan- 
ning Judith,  whose  face  was  white  and 
deathlike.  Was  she  indeed,  dead  ?  Had 
the  shock  of  this  killed  her.  He  acted 
upon  the  awful  impulse  that  now  seized 
him,  and  running  to  the  box  rail  he 
sprang  in  and,  grasping  the  unconscious 
girl  in  his  arms,  began  to  push  his  way 
through  the  audience  and  out  of  the 
theater.  He  had  a  wild  idea  that  if  she 
were  not  yet  dead,  he  could  save  her 
if  he  could  get  her  out  into  the  open  air. 

He  did  not  proceed  ten  steps  before 
strong  arms  seized  him  and  wrested  the 
girl  from  his  grasp. 

"He's  mad !"  yelled  the  crowd.  "Hold 
him  I    Don't  let  him  get  away  1" 

Between  two  policemen,  Wallie  was 
escorted  to  the  nearest  station.  Judith 
Bliss,  recovering  from  her  swoon,  was 
driven  home  in  a  carriage. 

Then  was  Albert  Haines  stricken  by 
a  great  wave  of  remorse.  He  set  about 
at  once  to  perform  an  act  of  contrition 
and  reparation,  going  to  Mr.  Bliss  and 
explaining  the  affair  in  all  its  details. 
For  a  time  Bliss  would  have  none  of  his 
explanation,  but  when  it  was  backed  up 
by  the  signed  statements  of  the  stage 
manager,  the  deposed  queen  of  the  ballet 
and  all  her  former  coryphees,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  villain  who  had  drawn  up  the 
paint  bridge  ahead  of  time,  Wallie  was 
reinstated  in  his  old  Eden.  The  wed- 
ding, which  followed  in  June,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers,  a  "quiet 
affair." 

The  Bliss  family  have  tried  to  live 
down  the  disgrace  of  that  awful  night, 
and  have  tried  to  pluck  the  scene  from 
their  memories.  It  has  been  agreed  by 
the    Glarings   that   their   children   shall 
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never  know  of  it.  The  town  has  long 
since  ceased  to  talk  of  the  matter  and 
none  of  Judith's  friends  ever  refer  to  it. 


But  Wallie,  though  he  live  a  hundred 
years,  will  never  forget  his  first  and 
only  appearance  on  any  stage. 


CHINA'S    NEW    REBELLION 

By  Frederic  Poole 


From  time  to  time,  recently,  echoes 
of  fresh  revolt  in  that  vast,  unknown 
land  which  to  the  world  is  simply  China, 
still  mythical,  in  spite  of  the  conquering 
eyes  that  have  plunged  eager  glances 
into  its  most  sacred  mysteries — have 
stirred  but  a  faint  revival  of  interest  in 
its  ultimate  fate.  And  yet  events  are 
now  taking  place  which  may  possibly 
have  the  most  far-reaching  effects  upon 
the  world's  history.  Even  the  American 
people,  ordinarily  so  shrewdly  alive  to 
developments  that  concern  their  own 
welfare,  have  not  yet  comprehended,  as  a 
mass,  how  near  those  millions  of  people, 
tinged  with  yellow,  are  in  their  destiny 
to  the  millions  whose  skins  are  white. 
The  portents,  which  should  be  guides 
and  warnings,  pass  unnoticed.  And  yet, 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  huge,  tre- 
mendous possibilities  of  that  distant 
empire,  who  has  even  the  passing  sym- 
pathy humanity  gives  to  other  human 
kind — to  any  one  who  has  no  more  than 
a  comprehension  of  the  picturesqueness 
in  a  cataclysm — China's  fortunes,  as 
they  veer  to-day,  are  vibrant  with  a 
thrilling  concern  that  must  rise  to 
anxiety  wherever  the  observer  compre- 
hends the  really  knit  bonds  that  hold 
together  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
the  powers  that  rule  them. 

This  disturbance  in  China,  which  re- 
ports call  revolt,  is  in  reality  eternal 
revolution.  The  imperial  government, 
with  troops  half  organized  and  half 
trained,  confronts  tumultuous  dissen- 
sion, born  partly  of  its  people's  needs, 
but  chiefly  the  outgrowth  of  a  smolder- 
ing wrath  of  patriotism  which  the  gov- 
ernment, by  every  right  of  power, 
brands  as  treason.  Formidable  revolu- 
tion   raises    a    blood-stained    hand    at 


China's  very  heart.  And  into  the  prov- 
inces— ^which  are  her  life,  and  strength, 
and  large  impressiveness — the  teeth  of 
hungry  Europe  sink.  ♦ 

To  the  Western  glance,  the  whole  vast 
uprising  seems  to  have  its  embodiment 
in  the  personality  of  one  man — Hung 
Ming.  But  the  West  sees  in  him  no 
more  than  the  leader  of  an  angry  peas- 
antry— a  rioter  fomenting  broad  dis- 
order. 

Strange  misconceptions!  What  the 
Stuarts  were  to  England  under  the 
Hanoverians,  the  Hungs  have  been  to 
China.  What  Don  Carlos  is  now  to 
Spain,  Hung  Ming  is  to  this  vast  king- 
dom of  the  East.  He  is  the  Tartar's 
hereditary  foe. 

This  great  commander  is  no  Wat 
Tyler.  In  his  veins  runs  the  virile  blood 
of  an  ancestry  famous  for  ten  centuries. 
When  the  Sung  dynasty  held  its  sway, 
one  thousand  years  ago,  the  Hungs  were 
the  respected  literati  of  the  nation. 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Manchu  in- 
vasion, the  Han  Lin  College  claimed 
among  its  most  splendid  glories  the 
membership  of  the  scions  of  the  Hungs : 
In  all  those  years,  the  Ministry  of  State 
was  the  prerogative  of  this  family.  And, 
even  under  the  Ming  dynasty — the  last 
of  the  pure  Chinese  rulers — ^the  Hungs 
were  statesmen  of  renown  and  literati 
of  acknowledged  fame. 

Throughout  China,  the  system  of  clan- 
ship prevails — a  survival  to  the  mighty 
feudal  organization  which  flourished  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  clan 
name  is  a  family  name,  and  cousins  num- 
ber tens  of  thousands.  When  a  family 
quarrel  becomes  clan  strife,  China  con- 
fronts civil  war.  The  ties  of  blood  call 
and  call,  from  one  wide  province  to  an- 
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other;  and  what  Europe  would  term 
nations  meet  in  conflicts  that  would  ap- 
pear convulsive,  if  the  veil  hanging  over 
China's  myriads  were  parted  to  let  the 
struggle  show. 

The  Hung  clan  was  the  most  power- 
ful of  all,  before  the  hated  Manchus 
made  their  triumphant  incursions.  Loyal 
with  a  loyalty  that  smiled  at  death  in 
every  form,  the  Hungs  gave  life  and  all 
possessions  for  the  support  of  the  last 
dynasty  of  the  Chinese  race.  But  the 
empire  of  the  Mings,  overthrown, 
crashed  into  the  oblivion  of  dethroned 
kings;  and  its  faithful  supporters  paid 
the  penalty.  Persecution  in  every  form, 
for  generations,  pursued  the  family  of 
the  Hungs  until,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Tai  Ping  revolution,  in  1852,  the  clan 
numbered  no  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand. Massacre  after  massacre  reduced 
their  ranks.  It  was  a  blood  feud,  for  the 
Imperial  family  realized  in  its  fullness 
the  inheritance  of  hate.  In  that  appall- 
ing campaign,  one  whole  village,  num- 
bering six  hundred  people  of  the  pure 
Chinese  race  who  were  kin  to  the  Tai 
Ping's  chief,  were  slain,  to  the  last  child, 
and  their  homes  were  razed  to  the  last 
foundation  stone. 

Fathers,  among  the  Hungs,  have  in- 
spired sons,  and  sons  have  breathed  into 
grandsons,  the  spirit  of  an  unchanging 
resentment.  They  have  never  ceased — 
they  never  will  cease — to  stir  the  native 
Chinese  into  flaming,  fierce  revolt.  In 
the  past,  the  Hungs  molded  the  nation 
to  their  will;  in  the  present,  they  live 
sworn  to  overturn  the  empire. 

The  man  Hung  Ming  has  a  soul  im- 
bued with  the  hauteur  of  his  ancestry 
and  with  a  bitter,  lasting  enmity  for  the 
Manchu  race.  In  them  he  sees,  not 
alone  the  usurpers  of  the  Chinese  throne, 
but,  above  all,  the  ancient  foes  of  his 
proud  forefathers  and  the  murderers  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  his  heart. 
This  is. the  character,  and  these  are  the 
motives,  that  rule  the  actions  of  one  of 
China's  most  brilliant  men,  the  leader  of 
the  current  uprising. 

It  is  no  new  rebellion.  Few  rebellions 
are  new  in  themselves.  Whoever  looks 
below  the  surface  of  a  people's  deeds, 
discovers  long  trains  of  causes  in  the 
past.    In  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese  peas- 


antry as  in  the  minds  of  the  Imperial 
family,  among  the  archives  of  the  mis- 
sionary organizations  as  in  the  homes 
of  some  few  families  in  America,  the 
harsh  memories  of  the  Tai  Ping  rebel- 
lion linger  still.  It  began  in  1852  and 
continued  for  twelve  years.  The  out- 
stretched hand  of  Christianity  had  just 
found  fts  place  among  the  Chinese,  when 
the  revolution  of  the  Tai  Ping—- the  revo- 
lution of  the  Kingdom  of  Peace — broke 
out  with  all  the  horrors  of  its  merciless 
war. 

The  missionaries  who  were  slain  gave 
up  their  lives  as  so  many  trifling  inci- 
dentals in  the  attack  upon  the  Tartar 
dynasty.  The  rebels,  ignorant  of  any 
world  beyond  the  limit  of  their  own 
small  vision,  saw  in  the  missionaries  only 
detestable  agents  of  the  empire.  In  the 
railways  that  came  with  the  white  men, 
they  saw  only  a  desecration  of  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.  Reverence  for  the 
dead  is  one  of  the  finest  traits  in  the 
Chinese  mind,  as  obedience  to  the  living 
parents  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  at- 
tributes of  the  Chinese  character.  We 
find,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
little  family  burial  grounds  which  cor- 
respond in  every  essential  particular  to 
the  loving  care  of  interment  which  the 
Chinese  give  their  dead.  In  China,  the 
small  land  owners  lay  in  their  own 
ground  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
passed  away,— dear,  dead  mementoes  of 
the  souls  they  loved  in  life.  Rest  for 
those  weary  ones  who  have  known  the 
endless  toil  which  alone  can  win  sub- 
sistence in  a  land  of  famines,  is  the 
loving  creed  of  the  survivoirs.  With  the 
removal  of  the  shadow-casting  telegraph 
poles  which  defile  those  graves  and  the 
unrelenting  rails  over  which  fire-breath- 
ing monsters  from  the  outer  darkness 
rushed  in  howling  desecration,  it  seemed 
to  the  Chinese  of  thirty  odd  years  ago 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Peace — of  that  an- 
cient, calm,  delicious  quietude — ^would 
return. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Tai  Ping  swept 
over  the  face  of  China  in  slaughter  and 
devastation.  Before  it  ended,  the  rivers 
of  China  flowed  red  between  their  banks, 
as  they  did  two  years  ago.  Not  until  the 
government  called  to  its  aid  the  genius 
of  Gordon,  and  not  until  his  despotic 
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will  had  drilled  her  inept  militia  into  a 
trained  army,  was  the  revolution  crushed 
into  the  earth. 

To  the  view  of  Europe  and  America 
all  China  was  at  peace  again,  with  a 
benignant  ruler  surrounded  by  millions 
of  devoted  subjects. 

The  family  of  the  Hungs  and  all  the 
other  clans  which  had  been  instrttaental 
in  fomenting  the  revolt,  bowed  humble 
heads  until  the  day  of  punishment  should 
be  gone  by— and  vowed  great  oaths, 
within  their  secret  councils,  of  vengeance 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Revolts,  stamped  down  but  not  killed, 
burrowed.  Open  war  turned  into  secret 
conspiracy.  Ever  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  Tai  Ping,  China  has  endured  upon 
a  basis  of  one  vast,  undermining  net- 
work of  societies,  whose  every  branch 
has  been  a  patient  mine  of  danger  for 
the  Tartar. 

To  give  a  full  history  of  these  secret 
societies  as  they  exist  in  China  now, 
would  exhaust  the  labors  of  a  score  of 
annalists,  and  of  hundreds  of  investiga- 
tors. All  are  sworn  to  a  feud  against 
the  Tartars,  and  the  majority  of  their 
members  are  declared  in  opposition  to 
the  white  races.  Tartar  and  Caucasian 
are  classed  as  common  enemies,  danger- 
ously allied.  Race  pride  and  patriotism, 
in  these  men  of  the  pure  blood  of  the 
ancient  soil,  have  combined  with  a  per- 
sistent apprehension  that  the  foreigner's 
only  aim  is  the  more  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  their  spirit  and  the  perpetration 
of  dimly  defined  atrocities  upon  their 
bodies. 

Among  the  societies,  some  stand 
above  their  fellows  in  strength  of  num- 
bers and  in  the  power  of  closely  knit 
organization.  There  is  the  Ta-Tao  Hui, 
or  the  Society  of  the  Great  Sword,  whose 
sole  purpose  is  the  expulsion  of  the 
white  fnan  from  China,  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  extermination.  Another  is  the 
I-Ho-Chuan,  or  the  League  of  the 
United  Patriots,  which  was  formed  two 
years  ago.  It  is  the  Company  of  the 
Men  who  use  their  Fists,  and  the  world 
beyond  has  given  them  the  effective 
name  of  "Boxers."  Among  them  all,  the 
strongest  society  is  the  Triad.  Its  sign 
is  the  hair  grown  long,  as  the  shaven 
head  and  the  queue  are  evidence  of  sub- 


mission to  Tartar  rule  and  fealty  to  the 
Imperial  family.  All  of  the  societies 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  rebellion  of  1870,  which  they  at- 
tribute to  the  slaying  of  the  white  for- 
eigners— devils  whose  blood,  righteously 
shed,  appeased  the  wrathful  gods  and 
gave  to  China  some  measure  of  that 
Kingdom  of  Peace  which  yiras  aforetime 
hers. 

The  "Boxer"  rebellion  of  two  years 
ago  took  its  popular  name  from  that  of 
the  most  picturesque  among  the  socie- 
ties that  were  engaged  in  it ;  but  the  Ta- 
Tao  Hui  was  allied  with  the  I-Ho- 
Chuan.  The  history  of  that  outbreak, 
with  all  its  scenes  of  horror  and  all  its 
untold,  bloody  narratives,  is  still  too  re- 
cent to  require  recounting.  All  that 
need  be  done  is  to  point  out  its  intimate 
and  co|^ent  relation  with  the  rebellion  of 
the  Tai  Ping,  and  its  identity  in  origin 
with  the  revolution  which  now  confronts 
the  Imperial  family  upon  its  return  to 
the  Imperial  home. 

The  Chinese  peasant  to-day  is  having 
the  obvious  thrust  upon  his  vision.  A 
tyranny,  such  as,  in  effect,  the  Chinese 
government  is,  exists  so  long  only  as  it 
appears  to  the  tyrannized  to  be  omnip- 
otent. In  all  their  relations  with  the 
civilized  world,  whatever  were  their 
failures  and  however  humiliating  were 
their  defeats,  the  first  solicitude  of 
China's  rulers  has  been  "to  save  their 
face"  before  the  gaze  of  the  subject 
peoples.  The  foreign  demands  for  in- 
demnity, necessarily  complied  with  in  the 
light  of  China's  absolute  helplessness, 
has  made  clear  to  even  the  humblest  of 
the  Chinese  that  the  Imperial  family, 
reverenced  as  deities,  are  human  as 
themselves  and  as  liable  to  humiliation 
by  superior  force.  The  additional  taxes 
which  have  been  exacted  in  order  to  dis- 
charge in  cash  the  blood  debt  incurred 
two  years  ago,  have  brought  home  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  as  was  never 
brought  home  before,  the  terrible  power 
which  can  be  exercised  by  those  foreign 
white  men  who  were  dreaded  even  while 
they  were  despised. 

Conditions  of  discontent  such  as  these 
were  the  opportunity  of  Hung  Ming. 
In  him  is  personified  the  genius  of  the 
Chinese    race;   about    him    cluster   the 
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splendors  of  ancient  dynasties ;  upon  him 
rest  the  hopes  of  those  who  long  for  a 
return  of  the  China  of  the  ancient  times. 
With  every  one  of  the  powerful  societies 
fomenting  discord,  he  has  seized  at  its 
flood  the  tide  of  ready  opposition,  and 
has  led  the  revolt  in  the  Kwangsi  and 
Canton  Provinces  on  to  the  Honan.  The 
rebellion  of  1900,  which  began  near 
Nanking  and  spread  toward  the  south 
until  it  turned  northward  to  Pekin,  is 
having  its  first  major  course  distinctly 
paralleled.  Thus  far,  Hung  Ming  and 
his  allies  have  depended  for  success  in 
arms  upon  the  fanatical  courage  of  their 
followers,  upon  the  constant  accretion 
to  their  numbers,  and  upon  the  complete 
sympathy  with  their  motives  and  their 
aims  in  the  districts  through  which  they 
pass.  A  force  of  sixty  thousand 
Chinese  is  at  the  back  of  Hung  Ming, 
and  the  Imperial  troops  have  been  dis- 
comfited again  and  again. 

Of  all  the  leaders  of  revolution  that 
have  risen  in  China,  Hung  Ming  is  per- 
haps the  man  of.  greatest  force  and  a 
soldier  of  the  greatest  talent.    Evidence 


is  already  being  given  of  his  design  to 
organize  his  followers  and  to  make  of 
them  that  thing  which  China,  as  yet,  has 
never  known — a  revolutionary  army  in- 
stead of^an  unorganized  mob.  Upon 
his  abilit'y  to  weld  into  a  compact,  ready 
force  his'  bands  of  rebellious  peasantry, 
depends  the  future  of  the  empire. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  and  fearful  spectacle 
for  those  who  can  respect  the  value  of  a 
nation's  integrity,  to  see  how — ^blindly, 
desperately,  yet  unflinchingly — China's 
government  meets  her  enemies  from 
without  while  facing  the  adversaries 
within  her  own  borders.  There  is  no 
forecast  of  her  destiny  possible  at  pres- 
ent. Japan  alone,  among  her  neighbors, 
stands  the  harried  nation  s  certain  friend. 
That  is  because  Japan  divines  a  coming 
clash  of  races.  If  the  island  empire  ever 
secures  such  a  control  of  China  as  will 
allow  it  to  direct,  with  its  astute  intelli- 
gence, the  latent  energies  of  the  millions 
of  Chinese  and  of  Tartars  now  tearing 
at  each  other's  throats,  the  world  at 
large  may  well  await  with  bated  breath 
the  outcome  of  the  union. 


••THE    RENEWAL    OF    CHINA '' 

One  of  the  many  revolutionary  societies  that  have  arisen  within  the  Chinese  Empire  is  named 
'*The  Renewal  of  China,"  with  an  agent  of  which  a  distinguished  Russian  journalist  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  frank  conversation  while  on  the  voyage  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  given  in 
a  work  on  **The  Chinese  Question,"  by  A.  V.  Ampheteatrof  and  V.  M.  Doroshevitch,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Moscow.  The  joint  authors  had  been  in  China  during  the  Boxer  outbreak,  and  the  book 
represents  the  results  of  their  observations  and  reflections  upon  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  whi^h  to 
many  minds  is  a  subject  of  serious  concern.  I  have  translated  from  this  book  the  conversation  referred 
to,  with  a  portion  of  the  author's  comments. — Helen  G.  Smith. 


In  Honolulu  there  are  many  Japanese 
who  fled  there  on  account  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  innovations  which 
were  introduced  in  their  fatherland — 
retrograde-revolutionists.  There  is  also 
a  large  colony  of  Chinese  emigrant- 
progressionists. 

I  succeeded  in  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  these  latter  on  the 
journey  to  San  Francisco— he  was  going 
to  London,  to  the  famous  Doctor  Li, 
an  emigrant  who  is  the  head  of  the  secret 
society  "The  Renewal  of  China." 


I  want  to  acquaint  you  with  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  "Young  China,"  so  I  g^ve 
you  my  conversation  with  this  emigrant. 
All  the  more,  as  it  is  so  deeply  impressed 
upon  my  memory:  one  does  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Chinese 
revolutionists  every  day  I 

"What  do  you  dream  of?" 

"Of  a  great  Chinese  republic.  Of  a 
Chinese  United  States.  Each  province 
must  present  in  itself  just  such  a  self- 
governing  state  as  the  states  of  North 
America.    And  one  general  parliament 
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with  representatives  from  all  the  state- 
provinces  for  the  settlement  of  general 
state  questions." 

"But  such  a  separation  of  'one 
China'—" 

**It  already  exists.  One  China !  One 
China  I  What  a  pity  that  Europeans 
know  so  little  about  China,  In  reality 
you  only  know  some  anecdotes  about  us, 
and  not  many  at  that.  'One  China' — ^is 
one  of  the  anecdotes.  It  exists  only  in 
the  imagination  of  foreigners  who  are 
much  more  ignorant  about  us  than  we 
are  about  them.  In  actual  fact  no  such 
China  exists.  There  is  a  group  of  sepa- 
rate empire-provinces  which  differ  from 
one  another  in  laws,  customs,  morals, 
language  and  religious  opinions.  These 
separate  empire-provinces  have  their 
own  absolute  rulers,  the  vice-kings,  and 
are  in  vassal  dependence  upon  the  Man- 
churians,  who  have  seized  the  central 
power  in  their  own  hands.  This  is  the 
tribute  which  the  conquered  pay  to'  the 
conquerors,  and  the  vassal  dependence 
of  the  vice-kings  of  the  separate  empire- 
provinces  upon  the  central  government 
is  merely  a  monetary  one,  by  preroga- 
tive. The  Manchurians  lease  the  em- 
pire-provinces, and  in  return  for  the  rent 
money  they  allow  the  vice-kings  to  rob 
as  much  as  they  wish.  So  there  can  be 
no  talk  of  the  division  of  China — it  was 
long  ago  divided  into  different  realms, 
and  the  talk  is  only  about  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government  in  these  already  ex- 
isting Chinese  United  States.  It  would 
be  a  great  and  undeserved  honor  to  call 
what  already  exists  a  monarchy.  It  is 
anarchy,  where  each  vice-king  purchases 
for  himself  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases." 

"But  tell  me,  does  the  Chinese  nation 
really  exist?" 

"No.  Chinese  nations  exist.  Ask 
people  who  know  China  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  between  the  Chinese  of  the 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  between 
the  Chinese  often  of  different  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  there  is  a  deep  gulf  of 
difference,  in  ideas,  views,  morals,  cus- 
toms, opinions  of  the  world,  even  in  re- 
ligion and  language.  And  to  call  all  the 
Chinese  one  nation,  simply  because  they 
all  wear  a  queue,  is  the  same  as  calling 
all  Europeans  one  nation  because  they 
all  wear  frock  coats." 


"China  is  too  great,  too  extensive,  to 
feel  itself  an  entire  organism. 

"A  Chinaman  loves  his  fatherland — 
his  province;  he  is  bound  to  its  morals, 
customs  and  religion.  But  state  patri- 
otism does  not  exist  among  the  Chinese. 

"State  patriotism  is  always  a  warlike 
patriotism.  But  this  is  foreign  to  the 
philosophical*  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
world.  All  war  is  a  disgrace  and  'death 
for  one's  country'  is  just  as  unpleasant 
in  a  Chinaman's  eyes  as  any  other  death ; 
he  does  not  see  in  it  anything  praise- 
worthy, striking  or  glorious.  The 
Chinaman  sees  no  difference  whatever 
between  dying  of  smallpox  and  dying 
in  defense  of  one's  country.  He  does 
not  cherish  any  sacred  feeling  for  his 
state.  For  his  language,  his  religion,  his 
customs^ — yes — ^but  not  for  his  state. 

"No  other  race  furnishes  so  many 
emigrants.  No  one  so  willingly  and 
easily  changes  his  subjection  as  the 
Chinaman. 

"He  regards  his  state  as  a  certain 
form  of  life  insurance,  security  for  per- 
son and  property.  'This  insurance  com- 
pany insures  badly — I  shall  go  to  an- 
other.' That  is  all.  How  then  can  we 
speak  of  the  empire  as  'One  China!'  " 

"But  the  Emperor  whom  you  deify 
and  call  the  'Son  of  Heaven  ?'  " 

"High-sounding  words.  A  trick  of 
the  trade.  A  trick  that  is  permitted  in 
order  to  keep  the  submissive  Chinese 
nations  in  superstitious  awe.  All  these 
high-sounding  titles  are  invented  by  the 
Manchurian  conquerors  to  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  conquered  nations. 
And  if  they  tell  you  that  the  Chinese 
consider  the  Emperor  the  'Son  of 
Heaven,'  that  is  also  an  anecdote  about 
China.    It  is  invented  to  strike  terror." 

"You  recently  had,  I  think,  an  at- 
tempt at  revolution  ?" 

"Yes,  recently — and  the  emigrants 
whom  you  saw  in  Honolulu  were  our 
revolutionists  saving  themselves  from 
destruction.  The  revolutionary  attempt 
was  made  by  our  very  party,  "The  Re- 
newal of  China,"  but  it  was  made  un- 
successfully. The  affair  ended  in  a  num- 
ber of  arrests,  a  number  of  executions. 
They  took  away  large  stores  of  arms 
from  us.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  no  purpose.    But  from  the  very 
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fact  that  there  were  a  number  of  ex- 
ecutions, that  complete  arsenals  were 
taken  from  us,  you  see  that  the  affair 
was  no  joke,  no  little  thing,  that  our 
party  is  both  great  and  strong.  We 
made  blunders  and  mistakes  through  in- 
experience, but  what  of  that?  Expe- 
rience does  not  come  at  once.  And  the 
affair  is  not  lost  on  account  of  this. 
Where  revolution  has  begun  it  will  not 
discontinue.  It  carries  on  a  secret  work 
— ^but  it  carries  it  on;  it  is  deep  and 
broad." 

"But  to  give  confidence  in  the  success 
of  a  movement  it  is  necessary  that  it 
meet  with  sympathy  among  the  masses." 

The  Chinaman  laughed : 

"Revolution  is  a  beautiful  flower 
which  springs  up  from  a  luxuriantly 
spreading  bush  of  general  discontent. 
In  the  beginning,  the  discontent  is  not 
visible  to  all,  as  the  seed  is  not  visible 
which  works,  and  lives  under  the  ground, 
and  sends  forth  sprouts;  then  it  grad- 
ually shows  a  pale  weak  blade  above  the 
earth,  grows,  broadens  and  opens  into  a 
luxuriant  bush,  and  some  fine  day  the 
red  flower  of  revolution  blossoms  on  it." 

"Excellent.  What  is  the  bush  into 
which  you  open  out?  What  is  the  soil 
in  which  this  bush  grows  ?  Economical  ? 
Political?" 

"National.  Nations,  approximately, 
develop  by  one  and  the  same  law.  And 
if  for  you  the  nineteenth  century  was  a 
century  of  the  awakening  of  nationalism, 
our  seventy-seventh  manifested  itself  in 
the  same  way.  Each  of  the  separate 
Qiinese  nations  of  each  empire-province 
consider  its  culture,  customs,  religions 
and  philosophical  views  immeasurably 
better  and  higher  than  those  of  the  Man- 
churians.  Hence  this  universal  discon- 
tent, which  grows  and  grows,  and  binds 
the  different  Chinese  nations  into  a 
whole  by  the  common  dissatisfaction  of 
all.  It  gives  the  Chinese  nations  unity 
because  it  binds  their  souls  in  one  de- 
sire, in  one  longing:  'down  with  the 
barbarian  Manchurians.'  This  is  a  nat- 
ural movement  of  nations  having  cul- 
tured people  against  ignorant  barbarian 
usurpers.  Not  a  provincial  movement, 
but  a  national  one,  still  deeper  and 
stronger.  That  is  the  general  discontent 
in  which  our  flower  will  blossom." 


"Is  your  strength  great  ?  Your  party  ? 
Of  what  does  it  consist?" 

"I  have  already  mentioned  that  you 
can  judge  of  its  numbers  by  the  number 
of  executions  and  the  arms  captured 
during  our  unsuccessful  attempt.  The 
party  consists  of  'Young  China,'  that  is, 
all  who  are  more  educated,  more  de- 
veloped among  us.  The  idea  of  Chinese 
states  meets  with  sympathy  because  it 
promises  us  a  renewal  of  Chinese 
culture.  This  idea  is  popular  and  from 
year  to  year  becomes  more  and  more 
popular.  In  general  we  know  little 
about  Europe,  but  among  us  in  the  East, 
both  in  Japan  and  China,  the  United 
States  of  North  America  are  very  pop- 
ular. We  live  under  their  charm.  For 
us  they  are  the  bearers  of  the  best 
culture.  Thanks  to  the  great  emigra- 
tion to  America,  there  has  sprung  up 
among  our  people  more  and  more 
knowledge  of  it  and  admiration  for  it. 
The  emigration  there  is  great  because 
the  United  States  seems  to  our  people  a 
land  of  promise  and  their  form  ot  life 
an  ideal  one.  Who  will  refuse  to  intro- 
duce ideal  forms  in  his  own  home  ? 

"Thus  the  young  Chinese  party  thinks 
and  dreams. 

"And  so  now  when  the  question  of  the 
future  of  China  is  being  settled  why 
should  we  stretch  out  our  hands  to  the 
old,  treacherous  party  and  not  to  the 
young  fresh  one  that  represents  in  itself 
what  is  the  best  in  China? 

"Why  should  we  constantly  help  that 
one  which  is  hated,  and  which  represses, 
and  not  make  an  ally  of  the  one  whose 
desires  and  dreams  answer  to  the  desires 
and  welfare  of  the  Chinese  people? 

"Why  should  we  inevitably  turn  this 
unfortunate  land  over  to  its  former,  hor- 
rible and  repugnant  order,  instead  of 
opening  up  a  new  future  before  it? 

"What  established  the  present  status 
quo?  What  except,  in  the  long  run, 
revolt,  treachery,  slaughter  and  war? 
Why  should  we  renew  this? 

"For  what  purpose,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  this  'One  China*  needed,  this 
colossus,  this  four  hundred  million  mon- 
ster ?  Why  must  it  keep  its  present  ex- 
istence? Is  it  that  in  the  future  it  may 
treat  us  in  the  same  way,  only,  perhaps, 
with  greater  success  ? 
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"The  Chinese  Empire  has  acted  hast- 
ily. That  which  it  did  just  now,  it  did  too 
soon.  War  is  a  new  thing  to  it.  It  con- 
sidered itself  ready  when  it  was  not  yet 
ready. 

''That  is  of  no  account!  Nothing 
teaches  the  art  of  war  so  well  as  defeat. 
Victories  weaken,  lead  astray,  and  turn 
backwards.  Defeats  open  the  eyes,  force 
people  to  see  their  mistakes  and  rectify 
them. 

"Now  China  is  better  armed  than  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
In  ten  years  it  will  be  still  better  armed, 
it  will  be  quite  ready. 

"England  will  furnish  it  with  arms  be- 
cause there  is  no  law  in  England  which 
forbids  furnishing  arms  to  a  land  with 
which  Great  Britain  is  not  in  open  war. 
And  once  England  trades  in  arms  with 
China,  German  industry  will  not  think 
of  giving  up  the  whole  market  to  its 
rival.  Europe  will  furnish  arms  and  in- 
structors. 

"And  the  next  time  the  mandarins, 
having  seized  the  power  in  their  hands, 
wish  to  drive  us  out  of  China — ^the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  the  allied  forces 
into  Pekin  will  not  last  for  several  days. 

"That  which  has  just  taken  place  was 
only  a  trial,  a  rehearsal,  and  the  play 
itself  is  still  before  us. 

"It  was  only  a  trial  made  in  the  form 
of  a  rebellion,  very  craftily  and  very 
cleverly,  in  order,  in  case  of  success  to 
declare  it  real  war,  and  in  case  of  failure 
to  say  that  it  was  only  a  rebellion  with 
which  the  state  had  nothing  to  do. 

"To  the  European  capitalists,  the  Eu- 
ropean business  men,  who  had  but  one 
interest  in  China,  and  an  interest  which 
only  European  diplomacy  defends,  it 
seemed,  of  course,  more  suitable  to  treat 
w^ith  the  mandarins  than  with  the  people. 

"By  giving  bribes  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  buy  the  authorities,  and  to  do 
everything  they  wanted  in  the  land  with 
perfect  impunity  and  security. 

"Events  proved  what  this  impunity 
and  security  amounted  to. 

"See  what  all  this  bribery  ended  in,  by 
whose  help  Europe  had  been  justifying 
herself  with  the  mandarins  as  represent- 
ing the  Empire  of  China. 

"And  so  it  will  be  again  because  mil- 
lions always  menace  authorities. 


"The  most  absolute  authority  becomes 
a  limited  authority  as  soon  as  foreign 
millions  enter  a  land.  Authority  is  'ob- 
servation,' desire,  sometimes  caprice. 
But  millions  are  cautious.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  contracts,  conditions,  d^eds. 
They  demand  written  guarantees,  in  the 
form  of  firm  laws,  solidly  established  and 
unchangeable.  They  demand  'legality,' 
and  the  demand  for  legality  lays  re- 
straint upon  authority. 

"The  mandarins  will  take  bribes  and 
let  foreign  millions  into  the  land,  but 
when  the  millions  begin  to  restrain  the 
free  will  of  the  mandarins,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  former  power,  to  demand 
legality  and  to  uphold  these  demands  by 
'landing  parties,'  the  mandarins  will 
again  apply  for  help  to  the  'Boxers' 
and  regular  troops,  who  will  by  that  time 
be  excellently  trained  and  armed. 

"The  real  problem  of  diplomacy  must 
be  the  weakening  of  China.  The  weak- 
ening of  this  perpetually  menacing 
colossus,  this  huge  threatening  whole, 
the  removal  of  this  danger  which  hangs 
over  Europe. 

"There  is  one  way  for  this : 

"Divide  et  impera. 

"Of  course  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  division  of  China  among  the  Eu- 
ropean powers :  they  would  tear  one  an- 
other to  pieces  over  such  a  division.  But 
the  'internal  division  of  China.'  Why 
not  consider  this  means  of  weakening 
her?  It  would  weaken  her  as  a  state, 
but  not  as  a  country.  The  culture, 
industry  and  prosperity  of  the  provinces 
will  only  grow  up  when  the  robber  vice- 
kings  and  mandarins  shall  be  set  aside, 
when  legality  shall  replace  the  present 
anarchy.  Our  happiness,  the  happiness 
of  Europeans,  is  founded  upon  that  hap- 
piness which  we  shall  introduce  into 
that  land. 

"The  Europeans  must  introduce  with 
it  the  best  there  is  in  our  culture — ^legal- 
ity and  freedom,  and  not  carry  mis- 
fortune to  it,  not  strengthen  slavery  and 
anarchy  in  it.  Everything  that  we  have 
done  up  to  the  present  time  was  for  the 
misfortune  of  the  Chinese  people,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  mandarins,  and  here 
are  the  fruits. 

"Now  when  we  have  already  tasted 
these  fruits  why  do  we  not  stretch  out 
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our  hands  to  the  people  who  desire  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  and  help  them 
in  their  struggle  with  the  mandarins, 
who  threaten  us  with  danger  ?  No,  Eu- 
rope will  help  these  very  mandarins  and 


uphold  this  same  'One  China.'  Why? 
Simply  because  Pekin  was  taken  very 
quickly  and  all  the  ambassadors  were 
alive.  The  lesson,  fortunately  for  us, 
has  not  yet  proved  sufficiently  severe." 


MORE    THAN    A    HERO 

By  Hugo  Erichsen 


At  noon  on  a  certain  July  day  during 
the  civil  war  the  Andersonville  camp  lay 
broiling  in  the  sun.  Everywhere  the 
shadows .  of  martial  men,  the  gaunt, 
ragged,  dirty,  unkempt,  hollow-eyed  in- 
habitants of  the  g^eat  stockade  endeav- 
ored to  shield  themselves  against  his 
cruel  rays.  Some  had  even  burrowed 
into  the  earth,  and  now  lay  with  their 
heads  hidden  in  a  miniature  cave,  while 
the  remainder  of  their  feeble  frame  was 
exposed  to  the  terrible  heat. 

One  man,  near  the  large  South  gate, 
was  not  so  fortunate.  He  lay  upon  his 
back,  with  his  eyes  upturned  toward  the 
sun,  but  he  saw  it  not.  He  was  sun- 
blind,  as  the  soldiers  called  it.  Only  at 
night  could  he  distinguish  objects  at  all. 
The  burning  rays  almost  blistered  his 
face,  but  he  did  not  mind  them.  He  had 
lain  there  he  knew  not  how  long,  nor 
did  he  care. 

He  was  waiting  for  death — not  the 
merciless  specter  we  know,  but  the  wel- 
come deliverer  from  suffering  and 
torture. 

That  evening,  toward  the  hour  of  sun- 
set, the  South  gate  suddenly  opened  its 
capacious  jaws  and  took  in  a  new  batch 
of  prisoners.  More  victims,  many  of 
them  foredoomed  to  die  a  terrible  death. 

It  was  not  until  the  moon  was  far 
above  the  horizon  and  bathed  the  camp 
in  its  mellow  light  that  the  prostrate 
figure  stirred. 

A  groan  escaped  from  the  cracked  and 
swollen  lips.  He  made  an  effort  to  raise 
himself  on  his  elbow,  but  fell  back  help- 
lessly. A  compassionate  fellow-sufferer 
saw  it  and  came  to  his  aid.    He  propped 


him  up  the  best  he  could  against  a  dump 
of  dirt.  Through  the  slit  of  his  eyes, 
Robert  Carson,  for  that  was  his  name, 
could  see  the  camp-fires,  and  knew  that 
it  was  evening. 

"Water,"  he  gasped  faintly.  He  did 
it  unconsciously.  The  spirit  of  self- 
preservation  is  strong  in  the  human 
breast. 

The  good  Samaritan  shook  his  head 
mournfully.  The  brackish  stuff  called 
water  in  the  camp  was  unfit  for  the 
healthy  and  poison  for  the  sick,  but  even 
such  as  it  was,  it  was  not  to  be  had  now. 
The  heat  had  dried  up  the  water-courses ; 
the  supply  had  given  out  the  day  before. 

"What  does  it  matter,"  thought  Car- 
son, when  the  reply  penetrated  his  weary 
brain,  "death  is  only  a  matter  of  days, 
if  not  hours.  Let  him  come;  I  am 
ready." 

Presently  the  voice  of  one  of  the  new 
arrivals  was  heard,  shouting  to  another 
and  then  an  unholy  joy  possessed  the 
heart  of  Carson.  Tom  Williams  was 
there,  the  man  who  had  won  the  affec- 
tions of  Carrie  Tompkins  and  cut  him 
out.  He  vividly  remembered  the  night 
she  married  Tom,  a  bright  moonlight 
night  like  this,  when  he  stood  behind  a 
tree,  revolver  in  hand,  waiting  for  the 
couple  to  return  from  church.  He  had 
meant  to  kill  his  rival,  but  when  he  saw 
Carrie's  happy,  radiant  face,  somehow 
his  weapon  dropped  from  his  nerveless 
grasp  and  he  fled. 

This  man  was  given  into  his  hand,  this 
man  whom  he  had  hated  more  than 
words  could  express.  He  would  see  him 
waste  away  day  by  day,  racked  with  dis- 
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ease  and  mental  agony.  Life  suddenly 
became  worth  living.  Revenge;  aye, 
revenge ;  sweet,  sweet  revenge ! 

On  the  following  evening  he  had  a 
chance  to  speak  to  Tom.  Cautiously  he 
led  up  to  the  topic  of  their  Northern 
home.  Of  course,  Williams  did  not 
know  him.  How  could  he  suspect  that 
this  wreck  of  humanity  was  the  stalwart 
Carson  he  had  known. 

"Are  you  a  married  man?**  Bob  in- 
quired. 

"Yes."  The  answer  was  almost  a  sigh. 
"I  left  a  devoted  wife  and  a  fair,  curly- 
headed  little  boy  to  go  to  the  front  and 
do  my  duty  in  my  country's  hour  of 
peril.  Robert,  that's  the  little  fellow's 
name — but  why  do  you  start  ?  My  wife 
named  him  after  a  friend  whom  she 
thought  a  g^eat  deal  of,  and  who  sud- 
denly disappeared  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  As  I  was  saying,  Robert, 
although  but  a  little  chap,  clung  to  me 
weeping  and  would  not  let  me  go^  and 
Carrie  repeated  over  and  over:  'Oh, 
Tom,  I  shall  never  see  you  again.' 

"Do  you  know,"  he  added,  and  his 
voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  "I  have 
a  premonition  that  I  shall  never  leave 
this  place  alive.  And  Carrie — poor  Car- 
rie— it  will  break  her  heart." 

The  tears  welled  forth  and  passed  un- 
heeded down  his  cheeks,  until  sobs 
shook  his  sturdy  frame,  while  Carson 
shamefacedly  crept  back  to  his  place  to 
meditate  on  the  bitterness  of  that  which 
men  call  revenge.  That  night,  he 
thought,  as  he  had  never  thought  before, 
of  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved. 
What  would  he  not  do  to  make  her 
happy ! 

Several  days  later  a  Confederate  ser- 


geant approached  the  place  where  Car- 
son lay. 

"Is  Robert  Carson  here?" 

"I  am  the  man." 

"You  are  paroled.  You  will  start  for 
the  Yank  lines  to-night.  Guess  we'll 
have  to  give  you  a  ride,  dern  ye.  If  I 
had  my  way,  I'd  have  ye  shot." 

At  eventide  Bob  was  with  Williams. 

"When  they  call  my  name  to-night," 
he  said,  "you  pass  out.  They'll  never 
know  the  difference." 

"But  why?"  said  Tom.  "You  better 
go.  You  are  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton. 
I  am  better  able  to  stand  this  hellish  life, 
for  a  time  at  least.  And  perhaps,  some 
day,  I  shall  be  paroled,  too." 

"But  I  want  you  to  go." 

"I  cannot  understand  it.  Why  should 
you?" 

"Because  I  once  loved  a  woman  who 
would  await  my  return  as  anxiously  as 
does  your  wife  yours.  Take  my  place 
for  her  sake.  Go  back  to  her;  she  is 
yearning  for  you.  My  time  is  up,  any- 
how. I  should  die  on  the  way,  and  I 
might  as  well  die  here.  Go ;  your  wife  is 
calling  you.  Make  her  happy,  make — 
her — happy.  My  name?  It  is — Robert 
— like  that  of  your  little  boy — merely  a 
coincidence." 

That  night  Tom  Williams  left  Ander- 
sonville  a  free  man.  When  he  was  gone 
the  soul  of  Carson  was  filled  with  a 
serenity  he  had  never  known  before.  He 
crept  slowly  out  towards  the  dead  line. 
Fellow-soldiers,  who  saw  him,  warned 
him  loudly  to  beware.  When  he  came 
up  to  the  fatal  mark  the  rebel  guard, 
who  had  been  watching  him  narrowly, 
fired,  and  Carson  died  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips. 
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Synopsis  of  previous  chapters. 

At  Shady  Dale,  an  ideal  Southern  village,  lived  Gabriel  and  Nan,  boy  and  giri,  and  inseparable  child  companions 
before  the  war.  But  when  the  war  ended  Gabriel  was  a  young  man— very  young,  and  Nan  was  a  very  young  woman,  and 
back  from  the  war  came  Prank  Bethune,  an  older  young  man,  for  whom  in  the  ordinary  course  of  family  aflhirs,  Nan 
would  seem  to  have  been  set  apart.  With  him  comes  Mr.  Billy  Sanders,  a  Southern  original.  They  and  the  younger 
people  meet  Mr.  Absalom  Goodlett,  whom  some  of  Sherman's  "  bummers  "  had  hanged  almost  to  death,  taking  back  to 
her  home  Mrs.  Bridalbin,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  charming  daughter.  Margaret  Bridalbin  dies,  first  asking  Pulaski 
Tomiin,  her  sweetheart  of  twenty  years  before,  to  be  guardian  and  protector  of  her  daughter,  though  the  girl's  father,  a 
deserter  from  the  Confederate  army,  is  supposed  to  be  alive.  Silas  Tomiin,  Pulaski's  elder  brother,  a  miser,  appears  on 
the  scene,  also  a  Mrs.  Claiborne  and  her  daughter,  in  whom  the  miser  manifests  singular  interest.  Political  reconstruc* 
tion  begins,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  interests  Gabriel  and  young  Bethune  in 
politics.  Bethune  does  his  utmost  to  make  himself  liked  by  Gabriel,  but  the  latter  "  holds  off"  through  fear  of  Bethune's 
family  influence  over  Nan.  A  Northern  man,  supposed  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Preedmen's  Bureau  or  the  Union  League, 
urges  the  negroes  to  organize  politically  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  newly  acquired  rights,  otherwise  they  will  be 
sold  into  slavery.  Gabriel  determines  to  overhear  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  negro  meetings.  He  secretes  himself 
in  the  closet  of  the  schoolhouse  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  ;  unknown  to  him.  Nan  and  Tasma  Tid,  her  colored 
retainer,  have  with  similar  purpose  hidden  in  the  same  closet.  A  negro  "  council "  of  the  Union  League  is  organized, 
after  some  inflammatory  remarks  by  the  Northern  agitator,  and  a  strong  protest  from  Unc'  Plato  Clopton,  an  old  house 
servant  of  the  best  type.  Gabriel  informs  his  fellow  townsmen  of  the  proceedings  and  puts  them  on  their  guard.  Mr. 
Billy  Sanders  hears  a  surprising  story  about  Silas  Tomiin,  and  becomes  a  secret  agent  of  Mrs.  Claiborne.  Silas  Tomlin's 
son  Paul,  whom  his  fiither  loves  dearly,  yet  with  whom  he  is  never  in  sympathy,  loves  Mrs.  Claiborne's  daughter,  but  is 
told  by  Silas  that  a  match  is  impossible.  A  meeting  of  the  Union  League,  while  being  addressed  by  a  white  man,  takes 
fright  and  to  flight  because  of  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  ghostly-looking  horsemen,  each  of  whom  seems  to  be  carrying 
his  head  under  his  arm.    Gabriel  is  a  witness  of  the  incident. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MAJOR  TUMLIN  PERDUE  ARRIVES. 

Gabriel  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
Hotchkiss  seemed  to  be  undisturbed  by 
the  events  that  had  startled  and 
Stampeded  the  negroes  and  the  white 
Stranger.  He  remained  in  the  church 
for  some  time  after  the  others  were 
gone,  and  he  showed  no  uneasiness 
whatever.  He  had  seated  himself  on 
one  of  the  deacons'  chairs  near  the  pul- 
pit, and,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his 
hand,  appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought. 
After  awhile — it  seemed  to  be  a  very 
long  time  to  Gabriel — he  rose,  put  on 
his  hat,  blew  out  one  by  one  the  lamps 
that  rested  in  sconces  along  the  wall,  and 
went  out  into  the  darkness. 

Gabriel  had  remained  in  the  tree,  and 
with  good  reason.  He  knew  that  who- 
ever fired  the  pistol,  the  reports  of  which 
added  so  largely  to  the  panic  among  the 
negroes,  was  very  close  to  the  tree  where 


he  had  hid  himself,  and  so  he  waited,  not 
patiently,  perhaps,  but  with  a  very  good 
grace.  When  Hotchkiss  was  out  of 
sight,  and  presumably  out  of  hearing, 
Gabriel  heard  some  one  calling  his 
name.  He  made  no  answer  at  first,  but 
the  call  was  repeated  in  a  tone  suf- 
ficiently loud  to  leave  no  room  for  mis- 
take. 

"Tolliver,  where  are  you?  If  youVe 
asleep,  wake  up  and  show  me  a  near-cut 
to  town." 

"Who  are  you  ?"  Gabriel  asked. 

"One,"  replied  the  other. 

"I  don't  know  your  voice,"  said  Ga- 
briel ;  "how  did  you  know  me  ?" 

"That  is  a  secret  that  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,"  an- 
swered the  unknown.  "If  you  don't 
come  down,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  shake 
you  out  of  that  tree.  Can't  you  slide 
down  without  hurting  your  feelings  ?" 

Gabriel  slid  down  the  trunk  of  the 
small  tree  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and 
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found  that  the  owner  of  the  voice  was 
no  other  than  Major  Tumlin  Perdue,  of 
Halcyondale. 

"You  didn't  expect  to  find  me  roost- 
ing around  out  here,  did  you  ?"  the  irre- 
pressible Major  asked,  as  he  shook  Ga- 
briel warmly  by  the  hand.  "Well,  I  fully 
expected  to  find  you.  Your  grandmother 
told  me  an  hour  ago  that  I'd  find  you 
mooning  about  on  the  hills  back  there. 
I  didn't  find  you  because  I  didn't  care 
to  go  about  bawKng  your  name;  so  I 
came  around  by  the  road.  I  was  loafing 
around  here  when  you  came  up,  and  I 
knew  it  was  you,  as  soon  as  I  heard  you 
slipping  up  that  tree.  But  that  hill  busi- 
ness, and  the  mooning — how  about 
them  ?  You're  in  love,  I  reckon.  Well, 
I  don't  blame  you.  She's  a  fine  gal, 
ain't  she?" 

**Who?"  inquired  Gabriel. 

"Who!"  cried  Major  Perdue,  mock- 
ingly. "Why,  there's  but  one  gal  in  the 
Dale.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
She  never  has  had  her  match,  and  she'll 
never  have  one.  And  it's  funny,  too ;  no 
matter  which  way  you  spell  her  first 
name,  backwards  or  forwards,  it  spells 
the  same.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that, 
Tolliver  ?  But  for  Vallie — you  know  my 
daughter,  don't  you? — I  never  would 
have  found  it  out  in  the  world." 

Gabriel  laughed  somewhat  sheepishly, 
wondering  all  the  time  how  Major  Per- 
due could  think  and  talk  of  such  trivial 
matters,  in  the  face  of  the  spectacle  they 
had  just  witnessed. 

"Well,  you  deserve  good  luck,  my 
boy,"  the  Major  went  on.  "Everybody 
that  knows  you  is  singing  your  praises 
— some  for  your  book-learning,  some 
for  your  modesty,  and  some  for  the  way 
you  ferreted  out  the  designs  of  that  fel- 
low who  was  last  to  leave  the  church." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  deserve  any  praise," 
protested  Gabriel. 

"Continue  to  feel  that  way,  and  you'll 
get  all  the  more,"  observed,  the  Major, 
sententiously.  "But  for  you  these  dirty 
thieves  might  have  got  the  best  of  us. 
Why,  we  didn't  know,  even  at  Halcyon- 
dale,  what  was  up  till  we  got  word  of 
your  discovery.  Well,  sir,  as  soon  as 
we  found  out  what  was  going  on,  we  got 
together,  and  wiped  'em  up.  Why, 
you've  got  the  pokiest  crowd  over  here  I 


ever  heard  of.  They  just  sit  and  sun 
themselves,  and  let  these  white  devils  do 
as  they  please.  When  they  do  wake  up, 
the  white  rascals  will  be  gone,  and  then 
they'll  take  their  spite  out  of  the  niggers 
— and  the  niggers  ain't  no  more  to  blame 
for  all  this  trouble  than  a  parcel  of  two- 
year-old  children.  You  mark  my  words : 
the  niggers  will  suffer,  and  these  white 
rascals  will  go  scot-free.  Why  don't  the 
folks  here  wake  up?  They  can't  be 
afraid  of  the  Yankee  soldiers,  can  they  ? 
Why  the  Captain  here  is  a  rank  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  a  right  down  clever 
fellow." 

"He  is  a  clever  gentleman,"  Gabriel 
assented.  "I  have  met  him  walking 
about  in  the  woods,  and  I  like  him  very 
much.  He  is  a  Kentuckian,  and  he's  not 
fond  of  these  carpet-baggers  and  scala- 
wags at  all.  But  I  never  told  anybody 
before  that  he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
You  know  how  they  are,  especially  the 
women — ^they  hate  everything  that's 
clothed  in  blue.*' 

"Well,  by  George!  you  are  the  only 
person  in  the  place  that  keeps  his  eyes 
open,  and  finds  out  things.  You  saw 
that  rascal  talking  to  the  niggers  awhile 
ago,  didn't  you  ?  Well,  he's  the  worst  of 
the  lot.  He  has  been  preaching  his 
social  equality  doctrine  over  in  our  town, 
but  I  happened  to  run  across  him  t'other 
day,  and  I  laid  the  law  down  to  him.  I 
told  him  I'd  give  him  twenty-four  hours 
to  get  out  of  town.  He  stayed  the  limit ; 
but  when  he  saw  me  walk  down  town 
with  my  shot-gun,  he  took  a  notion  that 
I  really  meant  business,  and  he  lit  out. 
Minervy  Ann  found  out  where  he  was 
headed  for,  and  I've  followed  him  over 
here.  He's  the  worst  of  the  lot,  and 
they're  all  rank  poison." 

Major  Perdue  paused  a  moment  in  his 
talk,  as  if  reflecting.  "Can  you  keep  a 
secret,  Tolliver  ?"  he  asked  after  awhile. 

"Well,  I  haven't  had  much  practice, 
Major,  but  if  it  is  important,  I'll  do  my 
best  to  keep  it." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  so  important.  That 
fellow  you  saw  talking  to  the  negroes 
awhile  ago  is  named  Bridalbin." 

"Bridalbin!"  exclaimed  Gabriel. 

"Yes;  he  goes  by  some  other  name, 
I've  forgotten  what.  He  used  to  hang 
around  Malvern  some  vears  before  the 
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war,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  lived 
there  knew  him  the  minute  he  saw  him. 
He's  the  fellow  that  married  Margaret 
Gaither;  you  remember  her;  she  came 
home  to  die  not  so  very  long  ago. 
Pulaski  Tomlin  adopted  her  daughter, 
or  became  the  girl's  guardian.  Now, 
ToUiver,  whatever  you  do  don't  breathe 
a  word  about  this  Bridalbin — don't  men- 
tion his  name  to  a  soul,  not  even  to  your 
grandmother.  There's  no  need  of  wor- 
rying that  poor  girl ;  she  has  already  had 
trouble  enough  in  this  world.  I'm  tell- 
ing you  about  him  because  I  want  you 
to  keep  your  eye  on  him.  He's  up  to 
some  kind  of  devilment  besides  exciting 
the  niggers." 

Gabriel  promptly  gave  his  word  that 
he  would  never  mention  anything  about 
Bridalbin's  name,  and  then  he  said — 
'*But  this  parade — ^what  does  it  mean?" 

The  Major  laughed.  "Oh,  that  was 
just  some  of  the  boys  from  our  settle- 
ment. They  are  simply  out  for  practice. 
They  w^ant  to  get  their  hands  in,  as  the 
sa}nng  is.  They  heard  I  was  coming 
over,  and  so  they  followed  along.  They 
don't  belong  to  the  Kuklux  that  you've 
read  so  much  about.  A  chap  from  North 
Carolina  came  along  t'other  day,  and 
told  about  the  Knights  of  the  White 
Camelia,  and  the  boys  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  bouquet  of 
their  own.  They  have  no  signs  or  pass- 
words, but  simply  a  general  agreement. 
You'll  have  to  organize  something  of 
that  kind  here,  Tolliver — Oh,  you  all 
are  so  infernally  slow  out  here  in  the 
country!  Why,  even  in  Atlanta,  they 
have  a  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club. 
You've  got  to  get  a  move  on  you. 
There's  no  way  out  of  it.  The  only  way 
to  fight  the  devil  is  to  use  his  own 
weapon.  The  trouble  is  that  some  of 
the  hot-headed  youngsters  want  to  hold 
the  poor  niggers  responsible,  as  I  said 
just  now,  and  the  niggers  are  no  more 
to  blame  than  the  chicken  in  a  new  laid 
egg.  Don't  forget  that,  Tolliver.  I 
wouldn't  give  my  old  Minervy  Ann  for 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  of 
these  white  thieves  and  rascals;  and 
Jerry  Tomlin,  fool  as  he  is,  is  more  of 
a  gentleman  than  any  of  the  men  who 
have  misled  him." 

They  walked  back  to  the  village  the 


way  Gabriel  had  come.  On  top  of  the 
Bermuda  Hill,  Major  Perdue  paused  and 
looked  towards  Shady  Dale.  Lights 
were  still  twinkling  in  some  of  the 
houses,  but  for  the  most  part  the  town 
was  in  darkness. 

The  Major  waved  his  hand  in  that 
direction,  remarking,  "That's  what 
makes  the  situation  so  dangerous,  Tol- 
liver— the  women  and  the  children. 
Here,  and  in  hundreds  of  communities, 
and  in  the  country  places  all  about,  the 
women  and  children  are  in  bed  asleep, 
or  they  are  laughing  and  talking,  with 
only  dim  ideas  of  what  is  going  on.  It 
looks  to  me,  ray  son,  as  if  we  were  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  I, 
for  one,  don't  beUeve  that  there's  any 
danger  of  a  nigger  rising.  But  look  at 
the  other  side.  I  may  be  wrong;  I  rnay 
be  a  crazy  old  fool,  too  fond  of  the  nig- 
gers to  believe  they're  really  mean  at 
heart.  Suppose  that  such  men  as  this — 
ah,  now  I  remember! — ^this  Boring — 
that  is  what  Bridalbin  calls  himself  now 
— suppose  that  such  men  as  he  were  to 
succeed  in  what  they  are  trying  to  do? 
I  don't  believe  they  will,  even  if  we  took 
no  steps  to  prevent  it ;  but  then  there's 
the  possibility — and  we  can't  afford  to 
take  any  chances." 

Gabriel  agreed  with  all  this  very 
heartily.  He  was  glad  to  feel  that  his 
own  views  were  also  those  of  this  keen, 
practical,  hard-headed  man  of  the  world. 

"But  men  of  my  sort  will  be  mis- 
judged, Tolliver,"  pursued  the  Major; 
"violent  men  will  get  in  the  saddle,  and 
outrages  will  be  committed,  and  injus- 
tice will  be  done.  Public  opinion  to  the 
north  of  us  will  say  that  the  old  fire- 
eaters,  who  won't  permit  even  a  respect- 
able white  man  to  insult  them  with  im- 
punity— the  old  slave-drivers — are  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  colored  race.  But  you 
will  live,  my  son,  t9  see  some  of  these 
same  radicals  admit  that  all  the  injustice 
and  all  the  wrong  is  due  to  the  radical 
policy." 

This  prophecy  came  true.  Time  has 
abundantly  vindicated  the  Major  and 
those  who  acted  with  him. 

"Yes,  yes,"  Major  Perdue  went  on 
musingly,  "injustice  will  be  done.  The 
fact  is,  it  has  already  begun  in  some 
quarters.    Be  switched  if  it  doesn't  look 
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like  you  can't  do  right  without  doing 
wrong  somewhere  on  the  road." 

Gabriel  turned  this  paradox  over  in 
his  mind,  as  they  walked  along;  but  it 
was  not  until  he  was  a  man  grown  that 
it  straightened  itself  out  in  his  mind 
something  after  this  fashion:  When  a 
wrong  is  done  the  innocent  suffer  along 
with  the  guilty;  and  the  innocent  also 
suffer  in  its  undoing. 

Shady  Dale  woke  up  the  next  morning 
to  find  the  walls  and  the  fences  in  all 
public  places  plastered  with  placards,  or 
handbills,  printed  in  red  ink.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  typography, 
however,  was  not  its  color,  but  the  image 
of  a  grinning  skull  and  cross-bones.  The 
handbill  was  in  the  nature  of  a  procla- 
mation. It  was  dated  "Den  No.  Ten, 
Second  Moon.  Year  21,000  of  the  Dy- 
nasty."   It  read  as  follows : 

"To  all  Lovers  of  Peace  and  Good 
Order — Greeting:  Whereas,  it  has 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  tne  Grand 
Cyclops  that  evil-minded  white  men,  and 
deluded  freedmen,  are  engaged  in  stir- 
ring up  strife ;  and  whereas  it  is  known 
that  corruption  is  conspiring  with 
ignorance — 

"Therefore,  this  is  to  warn  all  and 
singular  the  persons  who  have  made  or 
are  now  making  incendiary  propositions 
and  threats,  and  all  who  are  banded  to- 
gether in  secret  political  associations  to 
forthwith  cease  their  activity.  And  let 
this  warning  be  regarded  as  an  order, 
the  violation  of  which  will  be  followed 
by  vengeance  swift  and  sure.  The  White 
Riders  are  abroad. 

"Thrice  endorsed  by  the  Venerable, 
the  Grand  Cyclops,  in  behalf  of  the  all- 
powerful  Klan.  (.(.(.  K.  K.  K. .).). )" 

Now,  if  this  document  had  been  in 
writing,  it  might  have  passed  for  a  joke, 
but  it  was  printed,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  its  grave  and  formal  style,  gave  it 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  genuine 
proclamation  from  a  real  but  an  unseen 
and  unknown  authority.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  mystery,  and  there  are  few 
minds  on  which  the  mysterious  fails  to 
have  a  real  influence.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  spectacular  performance  at  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah's  church  the  night  before 
gave    substance    to    the    proclamation. 


That  event  was  well  calculated  to  awe 
the  superstitious  and  frighten  the  timid. 

The  White  Riders  had  disappeared  as 
mysteriously  as  they  came.  Only  one 
person  was  known  to  have  seen  them 
after  they  had  left  the  church — ^it  was 
several  days  before  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
could  be  induced  to  relate  his  experience 
— and  that  person  was  Mr.  Sanders. 
What  he  claimed  to  have  witnessed  was 
even  more  alarming  than  the  brief  epi- 
sode that  occurred  at  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah's church.  Mr.  Sanders  was  called 
on  to  repeat  the  story  many  times  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks,  but  it  was  ob- 
served by  a  few  of  the  more  thoughtful 
that  he  described  what  he  had  seen  with 
greater  freedom  and  vividness  when 
there  was  a  negro  within  hearing.  His 
narrative  was  something  like  this : 

"Gus  Tidwell  sent  arter  me  to  go  look 
at  his  sick  hoss,  an'  I  went  an'  doctored 
him  the  best  I  know'd  how,  an'  then 
started  home  ag'in.  I  had  but  one 
thought  on  my  mind ;  Gus  had  offered  to 
pay  me  for  my  trouble  sech  as  it  was, 
an'  I  was  tryin'  for  to  figger  out  in  my 
mind  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  had 
come  over  Gus.  I  come  mighty  nigh 
whirlin'  roun'  in  my  tracks,  an'  walkin* 
all  the  way  back  jest  to  see  ef  he  didn't 
need  a  little  physic.  He  was  cold  sober 
at  the  time,  an'  all  of  a  sudden,  when  he 
seed  that  I  had  fetched  his  hoss  through 
a  mighty  bad  case  of  the  moUygrubs,  he 
says  to  me,  'Mr.  Sanders,'  says  he, 
'you've  saved  me  a  mighty  fine  hoss,  an' 
I  want  to  pay  you  for  it.  You've  had 
mighty  hard  work ;  what  is  it  all  wuth  ?' 
*Gus,'  says  I,  'jest  gi'  me  a  drink  of  cold 
water  for  to  keep  me  from  faintin',  an' 
we'll  say  no  more  about  it.' 

"Well,  I  didn't  turn  back,  though  I 
was  much  of  a  mind  to.  I  mosied  along 
wondering  what  had  come  over  Gus.  I 
had  got  as  fur  on  my  way  home  as  the 
big  'simmon  tree — you  all  know  where 
that  is — when  all  of  a  sudden,  I  felt  the 
wind  a-risin'.  It  puffed  in  my  face,  an' 
felt  warm,  sorter  like  when  the  wind 
blows  down  the  chimbley  in  the  winter 
time.  Then  I  heard  a  purrin'  sound,  an' 
I  looked  up,  an'  right  at  me  was  a  gang 
of  white  bosses  an'  riders.  They  was 
right  on  me  before  I  seed  'em,  an'  I 
couldn't  'a'  got  out'ri  the'r  way  ef  I'd 
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'a'  had  the  wings  of  a  hummin'-bird.  So 
I  jest  ketched  my  breath,  an'  bowed  my 
head,  an'  tried  to  say,  *Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep/  I  couldn't  think  of  the 
rest,  an'  it  wouldn't  'a'  done  no  good 
nohow.  I  cast  my  eye  aroun',  findin' 
that  I  wasn't  trompled,  an'  the  whole 
caboodle  was  gone.  I  didn't  feel  nothin' 
but  the  wind  they  raised,  as  they  went 
over  me  an'  up  into  the  elements.  Did 
you  ever  pass  along  by  a  pastur'  at 
night,  an'  hear  a  cow  fetch  a  long  sigh  ? 
Well,  that's  jest  the  kind  of  fuss  they 
made  as  they  passed  out'n  sight." 

This  story  made  a  striking  climax  to 
the  performance  that  the  negroes  them- 
selves had  witnessed,  and  for  a  time  they 
were  subdued  in  their  demeanor.  They 
even  betrayed  a  tendency  to  renew  their 
old  familiar  relations  with  the  whites. 
The  situation  was  not  without  its  pa- 
thetic side,  and  if  Mr.  Sanders  professed 
to  find  it  simply  humorous,  it  was  only 
because  of  the  eflfort  which  men  make— ^ 
an  effort  that  is  only  too  successful — ^to 
hide  the  tenderer  side  of  their  natures. 
But  the  episode  of  the  White  Riders 
soon  became  a  piece  of  history;  the 
alarm  that  it  had  engendered  grew  cold ; 
and  Hotchkiss,  aided  by  Bridalbin,  who 
called  himself  Boring,  soon  had  the 
breach  between  the  two  races  wider  than 
ever. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

GABRIEL  AT  THE  BIG  POPLAR. 

Late  one  afternoon,  at  a  date  when 
the  tension  between  the  two  races  was 
at  its  worst,  Gabriel  chanced  to  be  sit- 
ting under  the  great  poplar  which  was 
for  years,  and  no  doubt  is  yet,  one  of  the 
natural  curiosities  of  Shady  Dale,  on  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  height.  He  had 
been  reading,  but  the  light  had  grown 
dim  as  the  sun  dipped  behind  the  hills, 
and  he  now  sat  with  his  eyes  closed.  His 
seat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  was  not  far 
from  the  public  highway,  though  that 
fact  did  not  add  to  its  attractions  from 
Gabriel's  point  of  view.  He  preferred 
the  seat  for  sentimental  reasons.  He  had 
played  there  when  a  little  lad,  and  like- 
wise Nan  had  played  there ;  and  they  had 
both  played  there  together.     The  old 


poplar  was  hollow,  and  on  one  side  the 
bark  and  a  part  of  the  trunk  had 
sloughed  away.  Here  Gabriel  and  Nan 
had  played  housekeeping,  many  and 
many  a  day  before  the  girl  had  grown 
tired  of  her  dolls.  The  hollow  formed 
a  comfortable  playhouse,  and  the  young- 
sters, in  addition  to  housekeeping,  had 
enjoyed  little  make-believe  parties  and 
picnics  there. 

As  Gabriel  sat  leaning  against  the  old 
poplar,  his  back  to  the  road  and  his  eyes 
closed,  he  heard  the  sound  of  men's 
voices.  The  conversation  was  evidently 
between  country  folk  who  had  been 
spending  a  part  of  the  day  in  town. 
Turning  his  head,  Gabriel  saw  that 
there  were  three  persons,  one  riding  and 
two  walking.  Directly  opposite  the  tree 
where  Gabriel  sat,  they  met  an  acquaint- 
ance who  was  apparently  making  a  be- 
lated visit  to  town. 

"Hello,  boys !"  said  the  belated  one  by 
way  of  salutation.  "I  low'd  I'd  find  you 
in  town,  an'  have  company  on  my  way 
home." 

"What's  the  matter,  Sam  ?"  asked  one 
of  the  others.  "This  ain't  no  time  of  day 
to  be  gwine  away  from  home." 

"Well,  I'm  jest  obliged  to  git  some 
ammunition,"  replied  Sam.  "I've  been 
off  to  mill  mighty  nigh  all  day,  an'  this 
evenin',  about  four  o'clock,  whilst  my 
wife  was  out  in  the  yard,  a  big  buck  nig- 
ger stopped  at  the' gate,  an'  looked  at 
her.  She  took  no  notice  of  him  one  way 
or  another,  an'  presently,  he  ups  an' 
says,  'Hello,  Sissv !  can't  you  tell  a  feller 
howdy?'" 

"He  did?"  cried  the  others.  Gabriel 
could  hear  their  gasps  of  astonishment 
and  indignation  from  where  he  sat. 

"He  said  them  very  words,"  replied 
Sam ;  "  'hello,  Sissy  I  can't  you  tell  a  fel- 
ler howdy?'" 

"Did  you  leave  anybody  at  home?"  in- 
quired one  of  the  others. 

"You  bet  your  sweet  life!"  replied 
Sam  in  the  slang  of  the  day.  "Johnny 
Bivins  is  there,  an'  he  ain't  no  slouch, 
Johnny  ain't.  I  says  to  Molly,  says  I, 
'Johnny  will  camp  here  till  I  can  run  to 
town,  an'  git  me  some  powder  an'  buck- 
shot.' " 

"We  have  some,"  one  of  the  others 
suggested. 
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"Better  let  'im  go  an'  git  it,"  said  an- 
other; "we  can't  have  too  much  in  our 
neck  of  the  woods  when  things  look  like 
they  do  now.  We'll  wait  for  you,  Sam, 
if  you'll  hurry  up." 

**Good  as  wheat  1"  responded  Sam, 
who  went  rapidly  towards  town. 

"I  tell  you  what,  boys,  we  didn't  make 
up  our  minds  about  this  business  a  sin- 
gle minute  too  soon,"  remarked  one  of 
the  three  who  were  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  neighbor.  "Somethin's  got 
to  be  done,  an'  the  sooner  it's  done,  the 
sooner  it'll  be  over  with." 

"You're  talkin'  now  with  both  hands 
and  tongue !"  declared  one  of  the  others, 
in  a  tone  of  admiration. 

"You'll  see,"  remarked  the  one  who 
had  proposed  to  wait,  "that  Sam  is  jest 
as  ripe  as  we  are.  We  know  what  we 
know,  an'  Sam  knows  what  he  knows. 
I  don't  know  as  I  blame  the  niggers 
mucli.  Look  at  it  from  their  side  of  the 
fence.  They  see  these  d — d  white  hel- 
lians  goin'  roun',  snortin'  an'  preachin' 
ag'in  the  whites,  an'  they  see  us  settin' 
down,  hands  folded  and  eyes  shet,  and 
they  jest  natchally  think  we're  whipped 
and  cowed.  Can  you  blame  'em?  I 
hate  'em  all  right  enough,  but  I  don't 
blame  'em." 

Gabriel  knew  that  the  man  who  was 
speaking  was  George  Rivers,  a  small 
farmer  living  a  short  distance  in  the 
country.  His  companions  were  Tom 
Alford  and  Britt  Hanson,  and  the  man 
who  had  gone  to  town  for  the  ammuni- 
tion was  Sam  Hathaway. 

"Are  you  right  certain  an'  shore  that 
this  man  Hotchkiss  is  stayin'  wi'  Mahlon 
Butts?"  George  Rivers  inquired. 

"He  lopes  out  from  there  every  morn- 
in',"  replied  Tom  Alford. 

"Mahlon  allers  was  the  biggest  skunk 
in  the  woods,"  remarked  Hanson.  "He's 
runnin'  for  ordinary.  I  happened  to 
hear  him  talkin'  to  a  lot  of  niggers 
t'other  day,  and  I  went  up  and  cussed 
him  out.  I  wanted  the  niggers  to  see 
how  chicken-hearted  he  is.  Well,  sirs, 
he  never  turned  a  feather.  I  never  seed 
a  more  lamblike  man  in  my  life.  I 
started  to  spit  in  his  face,  and  then  I 
happened  to  think  about  his  wife.  Yes, 
sirs,  it  seemed  to  me  for  about  the  space 
of  a  second  or  two  that  I  was  lookin' 


right  spang  in  Becky's  big  eyes,  an'  I 
couldn't  'a'  said  a  word  or  done  a  thing 
to  save  my  life.  I  jest  whirled  in  my 
tracks  and  went  on  about  my  business. 
You  all  know  Becky  Butts — ^well,  there's 
a  woman  that  comes  mighty  nigh  bein' 
a  saint.  Why  she  married  sech  a  rap- 
scallion as  Mahlon,  I'll  never  tell  you,  an' 
I  don't  believe  she  knows  herself.  But 
she's  all  that's  saved  Mahlon." 

"That  is  the  Lord's  truth,"  responded 
Tom  Alford. 

"Why,  when  he  first  j'ined  the  stinkin' 
radicals,"  continued  Britt  Hanson,  "a 
passel  of  the  boys,  me  among  'em,  laid 
oflF  to  pay  him  a  party  call,  an'  string  him 
up.  Well,  the  very  day  we'd  fixed  on, 
here  comes  Becky  over  to  my  house; 
an'  she  fetched  the  baby,  too.  I  knowed, 
time  I  laid  eyes  on  her,  that  she  had 
done  got  wind  of  what  we  was  up  to. 
Says  she  to  me,  "Britt,  I  hear  it  whis- 
pered around  that  you  are  fixin'  up  to 
do  me  next  to  the  worst  harm  a  man 
can  do  to  a  woman.'  'Why,  Becky,*  says 
I,  *I  wouldn't  harm  you  for  the  world, 
and  I  wouldn't  let  anybody  else  do  it.' 
'Oh,  yes  you  would,  Britt,'  says  she.  She 
laughed  as  she  said  it,  but  when  I  looked 
in  her  big  eyes,  I  could  see  trouble  and 
pain  in  'em.  I  says  to  her,  says  I,  'What 
put  that  idee  in  your  head,  Becky?' 
And  says  she,  'No  matter  how  it  got 
there,  Britt,  so  long  as  it's  there.  You're 
fixin'  up  to  hurt  me  an'  my  baby.' 

"Well,  sirs,  you  can  see  where  she 
had  me.  I  says,  says  I,  'Becky,  what's 
to  hender  you  from  takin*  supper  here 
to-night  ?'  This  kinder  took  her  by  sur- 
prise. She  says,  'I'd  like  it  the  best  in 
the  world,  Britt ;  but  don't  you  think  I'd 
better  be  at  home — to-night?'  'No,' 
says  I,  'a  passel  of  the  boys'll  be  here 
dreckly  after  supper,  and  I  reckon  may- 
be they'd  like  to  see  you.  You  know 
yourself  that  they're  all  mighty  fond  of 
you,  Becky,'  says  I.  She  sorter  studied 
awhile,  an'  then  she  says,  'I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  Britt — I'll  come  over  after 
supper  an'  set  awhile,'  'You  ain't  afeard 
to  come?'  says  I.  'No,  Britt,'  says  she; 
'I  ain't  afeard  of  nothin'  in  this  world  ex- 
cept my  friends.'  She  was  laughin',  but 
they  ain't  much  diff'ence  betwixt  that 
kind  of  laughin'  an'  cryin'. 

"About  that  time,  mother  come  in. 
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Says  she,  *An'  be  shore  an'  fetch  the 
baby,  Becky/  The  minnit  mother  said 
that,  I  know'd  that  she  was  the  one  that 
told  Becky  what  we  had  laid  off  to  do. 
You  an  know  what  happened  after  that." 

"We  do  that-away,"  said  George  Riv- 
ers. "When  I  walked  in  on  you,  and 
seen  Beckj  an'  the  baby,  I  know'd 
purty  well  that  the  jig  was  up,  but  I 
thought  I'd  set  it  out  and  see  what'd 
happen." 

*'I  never  seen  a  baby  do  like  that'n 
done  that  night,"  remarked  Tom  Alford. 
"It  laughed  an'  it  crowed,  an'  belt  out 
its  ban's  to  go  to  ever'  blessed  feller  in 
the  crowd;  an'  Becky  looked  like  she 
was  the  happiest  creetur  in  the  world. 
I  was  the  fust  feller  to  cave,  an'  I  didn't 
feel  a  bit  sheepish  about  it,  neither.  I 
rose,  I  did,  an*  says,  'Well,  boys,  it's 
about  my  bedtime,  an'  I  reckon  I'll  tod- 
dle along,'  an'  so  I  handed  the  baby  to 
the  next  feller,  an'  mosied  off  home." 

"You  did,"  said  Britt  Hanson,  "an  by 
the  time  the  boys  got  through  passin'  the 
baby  to  the  next  feller,  there  wan't  any 
feller  left  but  me.  An'  then  the  funniest 
thing  happened  that  you  ever  seed.  You 
know  how  Becky  was  g^ine  on,  laughin' 
an'  talkin'?  Well,  the  last  man  hadn't 
hardly  shet  the  door  behind  him,  when 
Becky  flopped  down  and  put  her  head  in 
mother's  lap,  and  cried  like  a  baby.  I'm 
mighty  glad  I  ain't  married,"  Britt  Han- 
son went  on.  "There  ain't  a  man  in  the 
world  that  knows  a  woman's  mind. 
Why,  Becky  was  runnin'  on  and  laughin' 
jest  like  a  gal  at  picnic  up  id  the  minnit 
the  last  man  slammed  the  door,  and  then, 
down  she  went  and  begun  to  boohoo. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"I  know  one  thing,"  remarked  George 
Rivers — "the  meaner  a  man  is,  the 
quicker  he  gits  the  pick  of  the  flock.  The 
biggest  fool  in  the  world  aJlers  gits  the 
best  or  the  purtiest  gal.'/ 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  men 
were  listening.  "Well,"  said  Tom  Al- 
ford, after  awhile,  "we  ain't  after  the  gals 
now.  That  Hotchkiss  feller  goes  out  to 
Mahlon's  by  fust  one  road  and  then  the 
other.  You  know  where  Ike  Vamer 
lives ;  well,  Ike's  wife  is  a  mighty  good- 
lookin'  yaller  gal,  an'  when  Hotchkiss 
knows  that  Ike  ain't  at  home,  he  goes 
by  that  road.    I  got  all  that  from  a  nig- 


ger that  works  for  me.  If  Ike  ain't  at 
home,  he  goes  in  for  a  drink  of  water, 
an'  then  he  tells  the  yaller  gaJ  how  to 
convert  Ike  into  bein'  a  radical — Ike, 
you  know,  don't  flock  with  that  crowd. 
That's  what  the  gal  tells  my  nigger. 
Well,  I  put  a  flea  in  Ike's  ear  t'other  day, 
an'  night  before  last,  Ike  comes  to  mc 
to  borry  my,  pistol.  You  know  that 
short,  single-barrel  shebang?  Well,  I 
loant  it  to  him  on  the  express  under- 
standin'  that  he  wasn't  to  shoot  any 
spring  doves  nor  wild  peafowls." 

The  men  laughed,  and  then  sat  or 
stood  silent,  each  occupied  with  his  own 
reflections,  until  Sam  Hathaway  re- 
turned. Whereupon,  they  moved  on, 
one  of  them  singing  in  a  surprisingly 
sweet  tenor,  the  ballad  of  "Nellie  Gray." 

It  was  now  dark,  and  ordinarily  Ga- 
briel would  have  gone  to  supper.  But, 
instead  of  doing  that,  he  went  on  to- 
wards town,  and  met  Hotchkiss  and 
Boring  on  the  outskirts.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  a  close  discussion  when  Ga- 
briel met  them.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  better  for  him  and  his  friends 
if  he  had  passed  on  without  a  word ;  but 
Gabriel  was  Gabriel,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  act  according  to  Gabriel's  na- 
ture. So,  without  hesitation,  he  walked 
up  to  the  two  men. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Hotchkiss  ?"  he  inquired. 

*That  is  my  name,"  replied  Hotchkiss 
in  his  smoothest  tone. 

"Are  you  going  out  to  Butts's  to- 
night?" 

"Now,  that  is  a  queer  question,"  re- 
marked Hotchkiss,  after  a  pause — "a 
very  queer  question.  What  is  your 
name?" 

"Tolliver— Gabriel  Tolliver." 

"Gabriel  Tolliver — h'm — ^yes.  Well, 
Mr.  Tolliver,  why  are  you  so  desirous 
of  knowing  whether  I  go  to  Butts's  to- 
night?" 

"Honestly,"  replied  Gabriel,  a  little 
nettled  at  the  man's  airs,  "I  don't  want 
to  know  at  all.  I  simply  wanted  to  ad- 
vise you  not  to  go  there  to-night." 

"Oh,  you  wanted  to  advise  me  not  to 
go.  Now,  then,  let's  go  a  little  further 
into  the  matter.  Why  do  you  want  to 
advise  me  ?"  Hotchkiss  was  a  man  who 
was  not  only  ripe  for  a  discussion  at  all 
times,  and  upon  any  subject,  but  made  it 
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a  point  to  emphasize  all  the  most  trifling 
details.  "Have  you  any  special  interest 
in  my  welfare  ?" 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Gabriel,  bluntly. 
"I  simply  wanted  to  drop  you  a  hint. 
You  caii  take  it  or  not,  just  as  you 
choose."  With  that,  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  went  home  to  supper,  little 
dreaming  that  his  kindness  of  heart,  and 
his  sincere  efforts  to  do  a  stranger  a 
favor  would  involve  him  in  a  tangled  web 
of  circumstances,  from  which  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  escape. 

Gabriel  heard  Hotchkiss  laugh,  but  he 
did  not  hear  the  remark  that  followed. 

"Why,  even  the  children  and  the 
young  men  think  I  am  a  coward.  They 
have  the  idea  that  courage  exists  no- 
where but  among  themselves.  It  is  the 
most  peculiar  mental  delusion  I  ever 
heard,  and  it  persists  in  the  face  of  facts. 
The  probability  is  that  the  young  man 
who  has  just  delivered  this  awful  warn- 
ing has  laid  a  wager  with  some  of  his 
companions  that  he  can  fill  me  full  of 
fright  and  prevent  my  going  to  Butts's." 

"Now,  I  don't  think  that,"  replied 
Boring,  or  Bridalbin.  "I  know  these 
people  to  the  core.  I  had  their  ideas 
and  thought  their  thoughts  until  I  found 
that  sentiment  doesn't  pay.  That  young 
man  has  probably  heard  some  threat 
made  against  you,  and  he  thinks  he  is 
doing  the  chivalrous  thing  to  give  you  a 
warning.  Chivalry  I  Why,  I  reckon 
that  word  has  done  more  harm  to  this 
section,  first  and  last,  than  the  war 
itself." 

"Or,  more  probable  still,"  suggested 
Hotchkiss,  his  voice  as  smooth  and  as 
flexible  as  a  snake,  "he  was  simply  try- 
ing to  find  out  whether  I  propose  to  go 
to  Butts's  to-night.  If  I  had  some  one 
to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  we  might  be  able 
to  procure  some  important  information, 
disclosing  a  conspiracy  against  the  offi- 
cers of  the  government.  A  few  arrests 
in  this  neighborhood  mi^ht  have  a 
wholesome  and  subduing  effect." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  Bridalbin. 
"I  know  these  people  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  do." 

"I  know  them  a  great  deal  better  than 
I  care  to,"  remarked  Hotchkiss  dryly. 
"I  have  not  a  doubt  that  this  young  Tol- 
liver  was  one  of  that  marauding  band  of 


conspirators  that  surrounded  the  church 
recently,  and  endeavored  to  intimidate 
our  colored  fellow-citizens.  Nor  do  I 
doubt  that  these  same  conspirators  will 
make  an  effort  to  frighten  me.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  make  a  strong 
effort  to  run  me  away.  But  they  can't 
do  it,  my  friend.  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
mission  here,  and  here  I  propose  to  stay 
until  there  is  no  work  for  me  to  do." 

"Well,  I  can  keep  an  eye  on  ToUiver 
if  you  think  it  best,"  Bridalbin  suggested 
somewhat  doubtfully.  "I  know  where 
he  lives." 

"Do  that,  Boring,"  exclaimed  Hotch- 
kiss with  grateful  enthusiasm.  "Come 
to  the  lodge  about  nine  or  half-past,  and 
report."  The  "lodge"  was  the  new  name 
for  the  old  schoolhouse,  and  in  that  di- 
rection Hotchkiss  turned  his  steps. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

BRIDALBIN    FOLLOWS    GABRIEL. 

Boring,  or  Bridalbin — no  one  ever 
discovered  why  he  changed  his  name,  for 
he  changed  neither  his  nature  nor  his 
associations — followed  along  after  Ga- 
briel, and  was  in  time  to  see  him  enter 
the  door  and  close  it  behind  him.  The 
Lumsden  Place  was  somewhat  in  the 
open,  but  the  trees,  where  Bridalbin  took 
up  his  position  of  watcher,  made  such 
dense  and  heavy  shadows  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  distinguish  objects 
more  than  a  few  feet  away.  In  these 
heavy  shadows  Bridalbin  stood  while 
Gabriel  was  supposed  to  be  eating  his 
supper. 

A  dog  trotting  along  the  walk,  shied 
and  growled  when  he  saw  the  motion- 
less figure,  but  after  that  there  was  a 
long  period  of  silence,  which  was  finally 
broken  by  voices  on  a  veranda  not  far 
away.  The  owners  of  the  voices  had 
evidently  come  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  and  were  carrying  on  a  conversation 
which  had  begun  inside.  Bridalbin 
could  see  neither  the  house  nor  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  veranda,  but  he  could  hear 
every  word  that  was  said.  One  of  the 
voices  was  soft  and  clear,  while  the  other 
was  hard,  almost  harsh,  yet  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  woman.    If  Bridalbin  had  been 
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at  all  familiar  with  Shady  Dale,  he  would 
have  known  that  one  of  the  speakers  was 
Madame  Awtry  and  the  other  Miss 
Puella  Gillum.  v 

"It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  they 
told  the  poor  child  about  her  father," 
said  Miss  Puella.  "Neighbor  Tomlin 
couldn't  muster  up  the  courage  to  do  it, 
and  so  it  became  Fanny's  duty.  I  know 
it  nearly  broke  her  heart." 

"Why  did  they  tell  her  at  all?  Why 
did  they  think  it  was  necessary?"  in- 
quired Madame  Awtry.  Her  voice  had 
in  it  the  quality  that  attracts  attention 
and  compels  obedience. 

"Well,  you  know  Margaret  is  of  age 
now,  and  Neighbor  Tomlin,  who  is  made 
up  of  heart  and  conscience,  felt  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  keep  her  in  ignor- 
ance, but  he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind 
to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news ;  so  it  fell 
to  Fanny's  lot.  But  it  seems  that  Mar- 
garet already  knew,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion Fanny  had  to  do  all  the  crying  that 
was  done.  Margaret  had  known  it  all 
along,  and  had  only  feigned  ignorance  in 
order  not  to  worry  her  mother.  'I  have 
known  it  from  the  first,'  she  said.  Tlease 
don't  tell  Nan.'  But  Nan  had  known  it 
all  along,  and  Fanny  told  Margaret  so. 
It  is  a  pity  about  her  father.  If  he  was 
what  he  should  be,  he'd  be  very  proud 
of  Margaret." 

"His  name  was  Bridalbin,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  was  it  not  ?"  Madame 
Awtry  asked. 

"Something  like  that,"  replied  Miss 
Puella.  "The  world  is  full  of  trouble," 
she  said  after  awhile,  and  her  voice  was 
as  gentle  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove — "so 
very  full  of  trouble.  I  sometimes  think 
that  we  should  have  as  much  pity  for 
those  who  are  the  cause  of  it  as  for 
those  who  are  the  victims."  Alas !  .Miss 
Puella  was  thinking  of  Waldron  Awtry, 
whose  stormy  spirit  had  passed  away. 

"That  is  the  Christian  spirit,  cer- 
tainly," said  Waldron's  mother,  in  her 
firm,  clear  tones.  "Let  those  live  up  to 
it  who  can  I" 

"The  girl  is  in  good  hands,"  remarked 
Miss  Puella,  after  a  pause,  "and  she 
should  be  happy.  Neighbor  Tomlin  and 
Fanny  fairly  worship  her." 

"Yes,  she's  in  good  hands,"  responded 
Madame  Awtry,  "yet  when  she  comes 


here.  Which  she  fs  kind  enough  to  do 
sometimes,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can 
see  trouble  in  her  eyes.  It  is  hard  to 
describe,  but  it  is  such  an  expression  as 
you  or  I  would  have  if  we  were  depend- 
ent, and  something  was  wrong  or  going 
wrong  with  those  on  whom  we  depended. 
But  it  may  be  merely  my  imagination." 
•  "It  certainly  must  be,"  Miss  Puella  de- 
clared, "for  there  is  nothing  wrong  or 
going  wrong  with  Neighbor  Tomlin  and 
Fanny." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  ceased, 
and  the  two  women  sat  silent,  each  oc- 
cupied with  her  own  thoughts.  Miss 
Puella  wondered  that  Madame  Awtry 
could  even  imagine  trouble  at  the  Tom- 
lin Place,  while  the  Madame  was  smil- 
ing grimly  to  herself,  and  pitying  Miss 
Puella  because  she  could  not  perceive 
what  the  trouble  really  was.  "What  a 
world  it  is  I  What  a  world  I"  Madame 
Awtry  said  to  herself  with  a  sigh. 

And  Bridalbin  stood  wondering  at  the 
freak  of  chance  or  circumstance  that  had 
enabled  him  to  hear  two  persons  un- 
known to  him  discussing  the  dependence 
of  his  daughter.  "Dependent"  was  the 
word  that  grated  on  his  ear.  He  never 
thought  of  Providence — ^how  few  of  us 
do! — he  never  dreamed  that  his  pres- 
ence at  that  particular  place  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  was  to  be  the  means  of 
providing  a  sure  remedy  for  the  most 
serious  trouble,  short  of  bereavement, 
that  his  daughter  would  ever  be  called 
on  to  face. 

Bridalbin  walked  slowly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Lumsden  Place,  which  having 
fewer  trees  around  it  could  be  dimly 
seen  in  the  starlight.  Before  he  emerged 
from  the  denser  shadows  he  heard  the 
door  open  and  close,  and  then  Gabriel 
came  down  the  steps  whistling,  and  was 
soon  in  the  thoroughfare.  But,  instead 
of  going  toward  town,  he  turned  and 
went  toward  the  fields.  Following  the 
road  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more  he 
soon  came  to  the  bars,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  gateway  to  the  rich  pastures  of 
Bermuda,  and,  vaulting  lightly  over 
these,  he  was  soon  lost  to  view,  though 
the  stars  were  shining  as  brightly  as  they 
could.  He  was  making  his  way  toward 
his  favorite  Bermuda  hill. 

Now,  Bridalbin  knew  enough    about 
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the  topography  of  Shady  Dale  to  know 
that  the  path  or  roadway,  leading  from 
the  bars  across  the  Bermuda  fields,  was 
a  short  cut  to  one  of  the  highways  that 
led  from  town  past  the  door  of  Mahlon 
Butts.  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then, 
more  sedate  than  Gabriel,  climbed  the 
bars  and  followed  the  path  across  the 
field-  He  walked  rapidly,  for  he  was  . 
anxious  to  discover  what  course  Gabriel 
had  taken.  He  crossed  the  fields  and 
saw  no  one;  he  reached  the  highway, 
and  followed  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more,  but  he  could  see  no  sign  of 
Gabriel. 

And  for  a  very  good  reason.  That 
young  man  had  followed  the  field-path 
only  a  short  distance.  He  had  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  making  for  the  Ber- 
muda hill,  where,  with  no  fear  of  the 
dewy  dampness  to  disturb  him,  he  flung 
himself  at  full  length  on  the  velvety 
grass,  and  gulped  down  great  draughts 
of  the  cool,  sweet  air.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  Bridalbin's  footsteps,  as  that 
worthy  went  rapidly  along  the  path,  and 
he  had  a  boy's  mischievous  impulse  to 
hail  the  passer-by.  But  he  was  so  fond 
of  the  hill,  and  so  jealous  of  his  posses- 
sion of  the  silence,  the  night,  and  the  re- 
mote stars,  that  he  suppressed  the  im- 
pulse, and  Bridalbin  went  on  his  way, 
firm  in  the  belief  that  Gabriel  had 
crossed  the  field  to  the  public  highway, 
and  was  now  going  in  the  direction  of 
Mahlon  Butts's  home.  He  believed  it, 
and  continued  to  believe  it  to  his  dying 
day,  though  the  only  evidence  he  had 
was  the  hint  conveyed  in  the  surmises  of 
Hotchkiss. 

Bridalbin  finally  abandoned  his  wild- 
goose  chase,  and  returned  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gabriel's  home,  where  he 
waited  and  watched  until  his  engage- 
ment with  Hotchkiss  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  post.  The  business  of  the 
Union  League  was  not  very  pressing 
that  night,  or  it  had  been  dispatched  with 
unusual  celerity,  for  when  Bridalbin 
reached  the  old  schoolhouse,  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah,  who  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  duties  of  janitor,  was  in  the  act  of 
closing  the  doors. 

"I  been  waitin'  fer  you,  Mr.  Borin'," 
said  the  Rev.  Jeremiah,  after  he  had 
responded  to  Bridalbin's  salutation.  "De 


Honerbul  Mr.  Hotchkiss  tol'  me  ter  tell 
you,  in  case  I  seed  you,  dat  he  gwine  on 
home ;  an'  he  say  p'intedly  dat  dey's  no 
need  fer  ter  worry  T^out  him,  kazc  every- 
thing's all  right.  Ez  he  gun  it  ter  me, 
so  I  gin  it  ter  you.  You  oughter  been 
here  ter-night.  Me  an'  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
took  an*  put  all  de  business  thoo  'fo'  you 
kin  bat  yo'  eye;  yes,  suh,  we  did  fer  a 
fack." 

"I'm  very  sorry  he  didn't  wait  for  me," 
said  Bridalbin. 

As  for  Gabriel,  he  lay  out  on  the  Ber- 
muda hill,  contemplating  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  stars  rode  over- 
head, all  moving  together  like  some  vast 
fleet  of  far-off  ships.  In  the  northwest, 
while  Gabriel  was  watching,  a  huge  star 
seemed  to  break  away  from  its  compan- 
ions and  rush  hurtling  toward  the  west, 
leaving  a  trail  of  white  vapor  behind  it. 
The  illumination  was  but  momentary. 
The  Night  was  quick  to  snuff  out  all 
lights  but  its  own.  Whatever  might  be 
taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  Night  had  possession  here,  and 
proposed  to  maintain  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. A  bird  might  scream  when 
Brother  Fox  seized  it;  a  mouse  might 
squeak  when  Cousin  Screech-Owl 
swooped  down  on  noiseless  wing  and 
captured  it;  Uncle  Wind  might  rustle 
the  green  grass  in  search  of  Brother 
Dust :  nevertheless,  the  order  of  the  hour 
was  Silence,  and  Night  was  prompt  to 
enforce  it. 

It  is  a  fine  night,  Gabriel  thought — 
and  the  Silence  might  have  answered. 
Yes,  a  fine  night  and  a  fateful.  It  was  a 
night  that  was  to  leave  its  mark  on 
many  lives. 

At  supper,  Gabriel's  grandmother  had 
informed  him  that  three  of  his  friends 
had  come  by  to  invite  him  to  accompany 
them  to  a  country  dance  on  the  further 
side  of  Murder  Creek — ^a  dance  follow- 
ing a  neighborhood  barbecue.  These 
friends,  his  grandmother  said,  were 
Francis  Bethune,  Paul  Tomlin,  and  Jesse 
Tidwell.  They  had  searched  the  town 
over  for  Gabriel,  and  were  disappointed 
at  not  finding  him  at  home. 

"Where  do  you  hide  yourself,  Ga- 
briel ?"  his  grandmother  had  asked  him. 
"And  why  do  you  hide?    This  is  not  the 
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first  time  by  a  dozen  that  your  friends 
have  been  unable  to  find  you." 

Gabriel  shook  his  curly  head  and 
laughed.  "Let  me  see,  grandmother: 
directly  after  dinner,  I  said  my  Latin 
and  Greek  lessons  to  Mr.  Clopton. 
Bethune  was  upstairs  in  his  own  room, 
for  I  heard  him  singing.  After  that,  I 
went  into  the  library,  and  read  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Then  I  selected  a  book 
and  went  over  the  hill  to  the  big  poplar 
— ^you  know  where  it  is — and  there  I 
stayed  until  dark." 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  read  and  study, 
Gabriel,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  you  are  doing  both,"  said  his 
grandmother,  with  a  smile,  "but  you 
must  remember  that  there  are  social  ob- 
ligations which  cannot  be  ignored.  You 
will  have  to  go  out  into  the  world  after 
awhile,  and  you  should  begin  to  get  in 
the  habit  of  it  now.  You  should  not 
avoid  your  friends.  I  don't  mean,  of 
course,  that  you  should  run  after  them, 
or  fling  yourself  at  their  heads;  I 
wouldn't  have  you  do  that  for  the  world ; 
but  you  shouldn't  make  a  hermit  of 
yourseK.  To  be  popular,  you  should 
mix  and  mingle  freely  with  your  equals. 
I  know  how  it  was  in  my  day.  I  was  not 
fond  of  society  myself,  but  my  mother 
always  insisted  that  I  should  sacrifice 
my  own  inclinations  for  the  pleasure  of 
others,  and  in  this  way,  earn  the  only 
kind  of  popularity  that  is  really  gratify- 
ing. And  I  really  believe  I  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  girls."  The  dear  old 
lady  tossed  her  head  triumphantly. 

"That's  what  Mr.  Clopton  says,"  re- 
marked Gabriel ;  "but  you  know,  grand- 
mother, your  time  was  different  from 
our  time"— oh,  these  youngsters  who: 
persist  in  reminding  us  of  our  fogyism — 
"and  you  were  a  girl  in  those  days,  while 
I  am  a  boy  in  these.  I  am  lazy,  I  know ; 
I  can  loaf  with  a  book  all  day  long ;  but 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  do  as  Bethune 
does.  He  doesn't  read,  and  he  doesn't 
study ;  he  just  dawdles  around,  and  calls 
on  the  girls,  and  talks  with  them  by  the 
hour.  He  used  to  be  in  love  with  Nan 
(so  Mr.  Sanders  says),  and  now  he's  in 
love  with  Margaret  Bridalbin ;  he's  just 
crazy  about  her.  Now,  I'm  not  in  love 
with  anybody^' — oh,  Gabriel!  protested 
a  still,  small  voice  in  his  bosom — "and  if 


I  were,  I  wouldn't  dawdle  around,  and 
whittle  on  dry  goods  boxes,  and  go  and 
sit  for  hours  at  a  time  with  Sally,  and 
Susy,  and  Bessy,  and  Molly."  Decid- 
edly, Gabriel  was  coming  out ;  here  he 
was  with  strong  views  of  his  own. 

His  grandmother  laughed  aloud  at 
this,  saying,  "You  are  very  much  like 
your  grandfather,  Gabriel.  He  was  a 
very  serious  and  masterful  man.  He  de- 
tested small-talk  and  tittle-tattle,  and  I 
was  the  only  girl  he  ever  went  with.  But 
Francis  Bethime  is  very  foolish  not  to 
stick  to  Nan;  she  is  such  a  delightful 
girl.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  in- 
deed if  those  two  were  not  to  marry." 

If  the  dear  old  lady  had  not  been  so 
loyal  to  her  sex,  she  would  have  told 
Gabriel  that  Nan  had  visited  her  that 
very  day,  and  had  asked  a  thousand  and 
one  questions  about  her  old-time  com- 
rade. Indeed,  Nan,  with  that  delightful 
spirit  of  unconventionality  that  became 
her  so  well,  had  made  bold  to  rummage 
through  Gabriel's  books  and  papers. 
She  found  one  sheet  on  which  he  had 
evidently  begun  a  letter.  It  started  out 
well,  and  then  stopped  suddenly :  "Dear 
Nan:  I  hardly  know — "  Then  the  at- 
tempt was  abandoned  in  despair,  and  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  sheet  was  scrawled : 
"Dearest  Nan:  I  hardly  know,  in  fact 
I  don't  know,  and  you'll  never  know  till 
Gabriel  blows  his  horn."  This  sheet  the 
fair  forager  promptly  appropriated,  say- 
ing to  herself,  "Boys  are  such  funny 
creatures." 

The  conversation  between  Gabriel  and 
his  grandmother,  as  has  been  said,  took 
place  while  they  were  eating  their  sup- 
per. The  youngster  was  not  sorry  that 
he  was  absent  when  his  friends  called  for 
him.  It  was  a  long  ride  to  the  Samples 
plantation,  where  the  dance  was  to  be, 
and  a  long,  long  ride  back  home,  when 
the  fiddles  were  in  their  bags,  the  danc^ 
ers  fagged  out,  and  the  fun  and  excite- 
ment all  over  and  done  with.  The  Ber- 
muda hill  was  good  enough  for  Gabriel, 
unless  he  could  arrange  his  own  dances, 
and  have  one  partner — ^just  one — ^from 
early  candlelight  till  the  gray  dawn  ot 
morning. 

It  was  late  when  Gabriel  returned 
from  the  Bermuda  hill,  later  than  he 
thought,  for  he  had  completely  lost  him- 
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self  in  the  solemn  imaginings  that  over- 
take and  overwhelm  a  young  man  who 
is  just  waking  up  to  the  serious  side  of 
existence,  and  on  whose  mind  is  begin- 
ning to  dawn  the  possibilities  and 
responsibilities  of  manhood.  Ah,  these 
young  men  I  How  lovable  they  are 
when  they  are  true  to  themselves — when 
they  try  boldly  to  live  up  to  their  own 
ideals  I 

Once  in  his  room,  Gabriel  looked 
about  for  the  book  he  had  been  reading 
during  the  afternoon.  It  was  his  habit 
to  read  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least — 
sometimes  longer — before  going  to  bed. 
But  the  book  was  not  to  be  found.  This 
was  surprising  until  he  remembered  that 
he  had  not  entered  his  bedroom  since 
the  dinner-hour;  and  then  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  his  mind  that  he  had  left  the 
book  at  the  foot  of  the  big*  poplar. 

Well!  that  was  a  pretty  come-off  for 
a  young  man  who  was  inclined  to  be 
proud  of  his  careful  and  systematic 
methods.  And  the  book  was  a  borrowed 
one,  and  very  valuable— one  of  the  early 
editions  of  Franklin's  autobiography, 
bound  in  leather.  What  would  Meri- 
wether Clopton  think,  if,  through  Ga- 
briel's  carelessness,  the  dampness  and 
the  dew  had  injured  the  volume,  which, 
after  Horace  and  Virgil,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Clopton 's  favorites  ? 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done, 
and  that  Gabriel  was  prompt  to  do.  He 
went  softly  downstairs,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb his  grandmother,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  big  poplar,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  book.  Thanks  to  the 
sheltering  arms  of  the  tree,  and  the  leaf- 
covered  ground,  the  volume  had  sus- 
tained no  damage. 

As  Gabriel  recovered  the  book,  and 
while  he  was  examining  it,  he  heard  a 
chorus  of  whistlers  coming  along  the 
road.  Mingled  with  the  whistling  chorus 
were  the  various  sounds  made  by  a 
wagon  drawn  by  horses.  Gabriel  judged 
that  the  wagon  contained  the  young 
men  who  had  been  to  the  dance  at  the 
Samples  plantation,  and  in  this  his  judg- 
ment turned  out  to  be  correct.  The 
young  men  were  in  a  double-seated 
spring  wagon,  drawn  by  two  horses. 
They  drew  up  in  response  to  Gabriel's 
hollo,  and  he  climbed  into  the  wagon. 


"Well,  what  in  the  name  of  the  seven 
stars  are  you  doing  out  here  in  the 
woods  at  this  time  of  night?"  cried  Jesse 
Tidwell,  and  he  laughed  with  humorous 
scorn  when  Gabriel  told  him. 

"But  the  book  belongs  to  Bethune's 
grandfather,"  explained  Gabriel.  "It 
might  have  been  ruined  by  rain,  or  by 
the  damp  night  air,  if  left  out  until  morn- 
ing. If  it  had  been  my  own  book,  per- 
haps I'd  have  trusted  to  luck." 

"You  missed  it  to-night,  ToUiver/' 
said  Francis  Bethune.  "Feel  Samples" 
— his  name  was  Felix — "was  consider- 
ably put  out  because  you  didn't  come. 
And  the  girls — ^ToUiver,  when  did  you 
get  acquainted  with  them?  They  all 
know  you.  Nelly  Kendrick  tossed  her 
head  and  turned  up  her  nose,  and  said 
that  a  dance  wasn't  a  dance  unless  Mr. 
ToUiver  was  present.  Tidwell,  who  was 
the  red-headed  girl  that  raved  so  about 
Tolliver's  curls?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  exclaimed  Jesse  Tidwell, 
"that  was  Amy  Rowland.  If  she  wasn't 
the  belle  of  the  ball,  I'll  never  want  any 
more  money  in  this  world.  It's  no  use 
for  Gabriel  to  blow  his  horn,  when  he 
has  all  the  girls  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  blow  it  for  him.  My  son,  when 
and  where  did  you  come  to  know  all 
these  young  ladies  ?" 

"Why,  I  used  to  go  out  there  to 
church  with  Mr.  Sanders,  and  sometimes 
with  Mrs.  Absalom.  There  are  some 
fine  people  in  that  settlement." 

"Fine !"  exclaimed  Jesse  Tidwell,  with 
real  enthusiasm;  "why  split  silk  is  as 
coarse  as  gunny-bagging  by  the  side  of 
those  girls.  I  told  *em  I  was  coming 
back.  'You  must!'  they  declared,  *and 
be  sure  and  bring  Mr.  ToUiver !'  Young 
Tidwell  mimicked  a  girl's  voice  with  such 
ridiculous  completeness  that  his  com- 
panions shouted  with  laughter.  "There's 
another  thing  you  missed,  ToUiver,"  he 
went  on.  "Feel  Samples  has  a  cow  that 
gives  apple-brandy,  and  old  Burrel  Bo- 
hannon,  the  one-legged  fiddler,  must 
have  milked  her  dry,  for  along  about 
half-past  ten,  he  kind  of  roUed  his  eyes, 
and  fetched  a  gasp,  and  wabbled  out  of 
his  chair,  and  lay  on  the  floor  just  as  if 
he  was  stone  dead." 

In  a  short  time  the  young  men  had 
reached  the  tavern,  where  the  team  and 
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vehicle  belonged.  As  they  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  door,  Jesse  Tidwell,  continut 
ing  and  completing  his  description  of  the 
condition  of  Burrel  Bohannon,  ex- 
claimed :  "Yes,  sir,  he  fell  and  lay  there. 
He  may  have  kicked  a  time  or  two,  and 
I  think  he  mumbled  something,  but  he 
was  as  good  as  dead." 

Bridalbin,  restless  and  uneasy,  had 
been  wandering  about  the  town,  and  he 
came  up  just  in  time  to  hear  this  last  re- 


mark. At  that  moment,  a  negro  issued 
from  the  tavern  with  a  lantern,  and  Bri- 
dalbin was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see 
Gabriel  ToUiver  with  the  rest;  and  he 
wondered  what  mischief  the  young  men 
had  been  engaged  in.  Some  one  had 
been  badly  hurt  or  killed.  That  much  he 
could  gather  from  Tidwell's  declaration ; 
but  who  ? 

He  went  to  his  lodging  and  to  bed  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind. 


[To  be  Continued.] 


J  by  gloom,  Uiroisgli  whiCb  to  grope  I 
Since  from  the  dusk  of  Doubt  can  sing 
Such  nightingales  of  Hope ! 
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JETHRO'S    GARDEN 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 


The  two  old  men  were  standing  dose 
to  the  line  fence  that  separated  their 
yards  and  their  gardens.  Their  broken 
voices  clattered  on  the  morning  air  in 
harsh,  dry  laughter  at  the  ancient  jokes 
and  well  worn  stories  that  they  with 
much  gusto  were  recounting  one  to  the 
other. 

Jethro  Harding  leaned  on  his  hoe  and 
his  yellow  old  face,  looking  stiff  like 
leather  was  creased  into  a  hundred 
wrinkles  of  merriment.  What  was  it  to 
him  that  it  was  the  middle  of  May,  that 
rain  was  threatening  and  that  the  weeds 
were  a  good  deal  more  forward  than  the 
lettuce  and  onions?  It  was  better  to 
lean  on  a  hoe  than  over  it.  That  was 
Jethro's  philosophy  of  life,  and  it  was 
the  practice  and  exploitation  of  this 
creed  that  kept  him  in  trouble  with  his 
persistent  better-half,  Betsey. 

Betsey  believed  in  work  for  work's 
sake,  and  the  gospel  thereof  she 
preached  night  and  day.  Now  Jethro 
believed  in  work  for  no  sake  at  all.  He 
looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  necessity  which 
was  to  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

They  were  just  at  the  heighth  of  their 
mirth.  His  neighbor,  Ezra  Horn,  was 
saying,  "An'  I  tol'  Hiram — "  when  a 
strong  voice  broke  across  their  merri- 
ment with  a  loud  and  strident,  "J^throw, 
Jethrow,  I  wish  you'd  stop  gassin'  an' 
git  to  that  garden.  A  rain's  a  comin' 
up  an'  while  the  groun's  too  wet  to  work, 
the  weeds'U  walk  off  with  everything. 
Ezry  Horn,  you'd  better  be  attendin'  to 
them  beans  o'  yore'n,  instead  o'  keepin' 
comp'ny  with  Jethrow." 

Jethro  bent  quickly  over  the  hoe  and 
fell  to  work  muttering  to  himself,  while 
Ezra  ducked  behind  his  own  fence  with 
equal  alacrity.  The  admonishing  voice 
subsided,  however,  and  its  owner  disap- 
peared into  the  house.  But  the  old  man 
kept  on  with  his  work,  until  he  heard 
his  neighbor's  stealthy  voice  saying,  **I 
tell    you,    Jethrow,    you    must    have    a 


mighty  sight  of  patience,  or  you  jest 
never  coukl  stand  bein'  hectored  that- 
a-way." 

Jethro  straightened  up  at  this  evidence 
of  sympathy,  "It's  jest  Christian  grace, 
Ezry,"  he  said,  "I've  got  a  powerful 
amount  o'  that,  but  sometimes  it  does 
seem  as  ef  my  cross  was  a  leetle  too 
heavy  to  bear." 

"I  know  I  couldn't  bear  it,"  Ezra  re- 
plied, "but  then  I  cac'late  I've  got  more 
sperrit  'n  you  have." 

"More  sperrit,  more  sperrit  I  No, 
siree.  Nary  mite  more.  Why,  I'm 
plumb  runnin'  over  with  sperrit,  but  I've 
got  grace  as  well." 

"So  have  I,  but  not  enough  for  that," 
and  Ezra  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

Further  conversation  was  impossible 
for  the  present,  as  each  of  the  old  men 
was  hoeing  away  from  the  fence  and 
even  the  high-spirited  Ezra  was  not  will- 
ing to  shout  his  strictures  against  Mrs. 
Harding  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  reach 
that  dame's  ears. 

All  the  way  to  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  Jethro  was  in  deep  thought. 
And  it  must  have  been  of  a  vigorous  and 
resentful  kind  if  one  could  judge  by  the 
viciousness  with  which  he  cut  at  the 
offending  weeds.  At  the  turn,  the  mood 
seemed  to  grow  upon  him  and  he 
worked  with  such  angry  energy  that  he 
reached  the  dividing  fence  again  long 
before  his  neighbor.  There  was  a  look 
of  stern  determination  on  his  face  as 
Ezra  reached  him  and  he  flung  his  hoe 
far  over  into  a  corner  with  a  gesture  of 
unmistakable  decision. 

"Doggone  it,  Ezry,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
jest  ain't  a-goin'  to  stand  it,  that's  all. 
Ef  I  want  to  stand  here  and  talk  to  you, 
I  ain't  a-goin'  to  let  no  woman  in  the 
world  pester  me  out  of  it." 

His  friend  stared  at  him  in  open- 
mouthed  wonder.  "Why,  Jethrow,"  he 
said,  "ain't  you  a-gittin'  a  leetle  rash?" 

"No,  I  ain't,  Ezry,"  he  said,  "and  they 
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ain't  no  use  fur  you  to  stand  there  an' 
stare  at  me,  go  on  with  yore  story  right 
where  you  left  oif." 

ETidently  Jethro  had  been  right  about 
the  amount  of  "sperrit"  he  possessed, 
and  his  neighbor  went  on  lamely  with 
his  story,  albeit  he  cast  numberless  fear- 
ful glances  at  the  door  across  from  him. 
But  XKrthing  happeni*ng,  he  warmed  to 
the  tale  and,  losing  fear,  kept  Jethro  in 
agonies  of  laughter. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  men  that  if  one 
tells  a  story,  another  must  cap  it  and 
this  the  rebel  gardener  proceeded  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  the  forces  that  wait  upon 
the  tales  of  no  man  were  vigorously  at 
work  piling  the  storm  clouds  black  and 
high.  A  fresh  wind  came  up  in  the  west ; 
the  young  leaves  trembled,  and  the  sun- 
lieht  darkened,  but  still  the  interchange 
of  banter  went  on.  A  few  warning 
drops  of  rain  pattered  down,  but  teller 
and  listener  were  just  in  the  midst  of 
an  exceptionally  good  yarn  and  these 
cloud  messages  went  unheeded.  Not 
until  a  brisk  down-pour  made  shelter 
a  necessity  did  they  return  to  their 
senses. 

"Lawsy,  Jethrow,  what'd  d'ye  think  o' 
that?"  exclaimed  Ezra  as  he  broke  for 
the  house  shouting  back  over  his  shoul- 
der, "I'll  git  it,  too,  now." 

Jethro  turned  around  upon  his  garden, 
green  with  arrogant  weeds  that  seemed 
to  nod  defiance  and  a  despairing  look 
took  possession  of  his  face. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  done  it,"  and  with 
reluctant  steps  he  made  his  way  toward 
the  house.  Arriving  at  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, he  crept  stealthily  up  and  looked 
in,  half  expecting  to  encounter  the  ac- 
cusing eyes  of  Betsey  searching  the  plot 
for  him.  But  he  was  mistaken.  No 
Betsey  appeared,  and  with  a  sigh  half 
surprise  and  half  relief  he  went  round 
from  the  window  to  the  door  and  shuf- 
fled in.  His  spirit  was  considerably 
weakened  by  the  wetting  he  had  got  and 
his  courage  considerably  shaken  by  the 
fear  of  what  his  wife  would  say  to  him. 

"Betsey,"  he  called  timidly,  advancing 
toward  the  door  of  the  "settin'  room." 
"Betsey."  But  there  was  no  answer.  A 
sudden  unnamed  fear  gripped  the  old 
man's  knees,  and  his  leathern  face  began 
to  pale.     Betsey  not  home?    It  raining 


so,  too,  and  the  sturdy  dame  was  no 
gadabout  in  the  best  of  weathers. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  went 
into  the  sitting-room.  It  was  vacant  as 
the  kitchen.  Then  with  quaking  heart 
and  filling  throat  he  passed  into  the  par- 
lor, then  into  the  side  bed-room.  No 
Betsey. 

The  old  man  sank  down  on  a  chair 
and  with  his  hands  clenched  on  his  bony 
knees  sat  staring  out  into  the  pouring 
rain.  The  remembrance  of  many  threats 
that  Betsey  had  made  in  his  hours  of 
shiftlessness  now  came  to  him  with  stun- 
ning force  and  he  saw  now  in  her  ab- 
sence their  fruition. 

"Oh,  Betsey,  Betsey,"  he  muttered  be- 
tween broken,  half-sobbing  breaths,  "ye 
alius  said  ye'd  leave  me;  but  I  didn't 
believe  it,  I  didn't  think  ye'd  leave  me 
after  all  these  years  together." 

Against  the  pane  the  rain  rapped  ma- 
liciously and  outside  everything  was 
drenched  into  bleak  cheerlessness. 

The  old  man's  thoughts  went  on  in 
their  gloomy  vein,  "Me  at  this  age, 
without  Betsey, — ^to  think  of  it — an'  all 
about  an  old  garden,  too."  Then  a  sud- 
den light  came  into  his  eyes  and  he  got 
up  stiffly.  "Dodgast  that  garden,  IH 
hoe  it  now  jest  fur  spite  ef  it  kills  me." 

He  hastened  out  of  doors  and  seizing 
his  hoe  began  to  ply  it  vigorously,  if  un- 
availingly,  in  the  water-thickened  soil, 
punctuating  his  efforts  with  such  re- 
rparks  as  "doggone  yore  time,  you'll 
make  Betsey  leave  me,  will  ye,"  and 
"ye'U  leave  me  a  widower,  will  ye,"  "I'll 
hoe  ye,  ef  I  bust,"  while  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  weather-beaten 
cheeks. 

The  May  rain  laughed  tauntingly  as  it 
beat  down  upon  his  unprotected  shoul- 
ders, while  it  followed  behind  him  whip- 
ping flat  the  earth  and  weeds  where  he 
had  turned  them  up ;  but  he  went  on  un- 
heeding, making  his  sacrifice,  paying  his 
penalty. 

To  Ezra  Horn,  standing  at  his  kitchen 
window,  looking  out  meditatively  at  the 
storm,  came  the  vision  of  his  neighbor 
bending  over  his  hoe  in  the  driving 
rain. 

"Well,  I'll  be—"  His  mouth  closed 
with  a  snap,  and  seizing  an  umbrella,  he 
made  his  way  out  of  the  house,  down 
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the  walk  and  across  the  garden  rows  to 
the  fence. 

"Jethrow,"  he  whispered  fearfully. 

But  Jethro  went  on  with  his  work. 

"Jethrow,"  again  whispered  Ezra  rais- 
ing his  voice  a  little.  "Did  she  make  you 
doit?" 

Then  Jethro  straightened  his  form 
majestically.  "No,"  he  said,  "she  didn't 
make  me  do  it,  I'm  doin'  it  of  my  own 
accord."  He  resumed  his  work  upon 
the  soil. 

"Well,  I'll  be  dodgastedl"  By  now 
Ezra  had  come  to  believe  that  his  neigh- 
bor had  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  He 
came  nearer  the  fence  and  said  very 
gently,  as  soothingly  as  he  would  have 
spoken  to  a  child. 

"Don't  you  'low  ye'd  better  go  into 
the  house  an*  git  her  to  make  you  some 
boneset  tea?  That's  mighty  good  fur 
sudden  'tacks  o'  this  kind." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  'bout  tea  an'  sudden 
'tacks  an'  her.  There  ain't  no  'her'  no 
more,"  and  Jethro  broke  down. 

"There  ain't  no  her — ^why — why — " 
Ezra  was  quite  helpless  now  and  open- 
mouthed  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

"No,  ther'  ain't  no  her.  I've  driv'  from 
home  the  best  woman  the  Lord  ever  give 
a  man." 

"Driv'  from  home — out  in  the  rain! 
Why,  man,  what  made  you  do  it?  Me 
an'  my  wife  have  our  leetle  differences, 
but—" 

"Ezry  Horn,"  interrupted  the  be- 
reaved, and  his  voice  was  tragically  ac- 
cusing, "don't  you  talk  to  me.  You 
helped  me." 

"I — I — ^helped  you?  Jethrow,  ye'd 
better  go  in  an'  git  that  tea." 

"I  don't  want  no  tea.  Betsey's  left 
me,  an'  it's  all  about  this  blamed  garden, 
an'  I'll  hoe  it  now,  rain  er  no  rain,  ef  it 
kills  me.  Ef  so  be  she  should  come  back 
she'll  find  them  rows  clean  er  my  body 
a-laying  here."  He  pointed  tragically 
to  the  earth,  wiped  his  face  on  his  sleeve 
and  fell  to  work. 

Now  all  this  tragedy  was  too  much 
for  Ezra's  simple  mind,  so  with  a  mut- 
tered "M-m-m"  he  went  back  to  the 
house.  He  would  have  liked  to  ask  his 
wife's  advice  about  it,  but  he  knew  his 
wife's  capacity  for  domestic  monologue, 


and  he  foresaw  the  deadly  comparisons 
that  she  could  make  and  the  sickening 
moral  that  she  could  draw.  So  he  main- 
tained a  discreet  silence  while  flatten- 
ing his  nose  against  the  pane.  Then  he 
jumped. 

"Land  sakes  alive!"  floated  out  from 
Jethro's  kitchen  door.  Jethro  threw 
down  his  hoe  with  a  glad  start  and  then 
a  sudden  shamefacedness  overtook  him. 

"Jethrow  Harding,"  again  came  Bet- 
sey's voice,  "what  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  air  you  doin'  out  there  in  the 
rain?" 

"I  was  weedin*  the  garden." 

"Weedin'  the  garden  ?  Have  you  gone 
clean  out  o*  yore  senses  ?  Come  in  here 
this  minute.  Well,  of  all  men!"  as 
Jethro  shuffled  in. 

She  was  already  bustling  about,  put- 
ting the  kettle  on  the  stove  while  she 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  talk. 

"Git  out  o'  them  wet  things  as  soon 
as  you  kin.  Tsch,  tsch,  tsch!  Sich  a 
man,  sich^a  man.  Here  I  can't  even  run 
'crost  thestreet  to  'tend  to  Miss  BoUen- 
der's  poor  sick  child,  but  you  must  go 
an'  do  something  foolish.  Jethrow, 
whatever  in  the  world  made  you  do  sich 
a  foolish  thing?" 

"Why  you  was  so  set  on  havin'  it  done, 
Betsey,"  he  announced  weakly. 

"I  wasn't  set  on  havin'  you  laid  up 
with  the  rheumatiz.  Better  let  the  gar- 
den go,"  and  there  was  a  softer  note  in 
her  voice.  "I'm  goin'  to  fill  you  up  on 
hot  tea  an'  bundle  you  into  bed  before 
you  git  to  hackin'  or  limpin'  aroun',  but 
you  shall  have  a  nice  warm  stew,  too." 

It  was  while  she  was  bathing  his  feet 
with  mustard  water  that  he  bent  over 
and  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  head 
and  said :  "Betsey,  I  ain't  nothin'  but  a 
good-for-nothin'  ol' — " 

"Jethrow  Harding,"  broke  in  his  wife, 
"will  you  set  still?"  But  she  kept  her 
head  down,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  she  remembered  that  she  was 
rubbing  one  toe. 

When  he  was  safely  in  bed,  Betsey 
bent  over  him  with  mother-like  solici- 
tude murmuring,  "Sich  a  man,  sich  a 
man,"  while  Jethro  lay  there  smiling 
with  a  sense  of  self-righteousness  quite 
disproportionate  to  his  deserts. 
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"The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Mrs.  Washington  request  the  pleas- 
ure of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
Company  to  Dinner  next  Tuesday,  at 
4  o'clock. 

An  answer  is  requested." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  old 
form  of  invitation  is  almost  identical 
with  that  used  by  later  Presidents  down 
to  our  own  time.  The  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  vindicated  in  this 


as  appears  from  invitations  to  the  Har- 
rison Smiths,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony 
Morris  and  other  friends  and  contem- 
poraries. One  of  these  invitations  reads 
as  follows: 

"Th.  Jefferson  requests  the  favor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  dine  with  him  on 
Tuesday  next  (26th),  at  half  after  three, 
and  any  friends  who  may  be  with  them. 
April  25,  1803. 

The  favor  of  an  answer  is  asked.** 


ANTHONY  MORRIS  MRS.  ANTHONY  MORRIS 

(MARY   PEMBERTON) 
From  miniatures  by  James  Pealc,  owned  by  the  Misses  Nourse  of  Washington 


instance  by  the  fact  that,  after  more  than 
a  hundred  years  of  experience  in  official 
etiquette,  no  more  appropriate  wording 
for  an  invitation  to  the  White  House 
has  been  found  than  that  used  by  the 
first  President  and  his  wife.  The  form 
of  invitation  to  dinners  and  receptions 
varied  somewhat  during  the  years  be- 
tween that  early  time  and  our  own, 
especially  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
pleased  to  accentuate  his  democratic 
principles  by  omitting  his  official  title, 


However  Mr.  Jefferson  might  choose 
to  scant  the  measure  of  form  and  cere- 
mony at  the  White  House,  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  generous  inclusiveness  of  his 
hospitality.  Edmund  Bacon,  the  stew- 
ard from  Monticello,  in  his  recollections 
said  of  the  President's  dinners:  **The 
table  was  always  chock  full  every  one 
of  the  sixteen  days  I  was  there.  There 
were  Congressmen,  foreigners  and  all 
sorts  of  people  to  dine  with  him." 

One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  invitations  to 
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would  "soon  clear  out 
the  Nursery." 

No  formal  levees 
were  held  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson at  any  time,  and 
no  stated  receptions 
except  on  the  first  of 
January  and  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Of 
one  of  these  patriotic 
receptions,  to  which 
all  citizens  were  ad- 
mitted and  where  all 
were  considered  free 
and  equal,  Mrs.  Madi- 
son wrote  "The  Fourth 
of  July  I  spent  at 
the  President's,  sitting 
quite  still  and  amus- 
ing myself  with  the 
mob." 

Mrs.  Madison,  with 
all  her  kindliness  of 
nature  and  adaptabil- 
ity, was  far  from  dem- 
ocratic in  her  ideas 
and  enjoyed  presiding 
over  a  formsJ  dinner 
much  more  than  re- 
ceiving a  mob.  At 
the  state  dinners  given 
during  this  adminis- 
tration, it  was  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's habit  to  invite 
MRS.  jAMKs  MONROE  FedcraHsts  at  one  time 

From  portrait  by  Benjamin  Wes«,  owned  by  Mrs.  Couveneur  and  DemOCratS  at  an- 
other, which  naturally 
Mr.  Joseph  Nourse  was  worded  with  far  conduced  more  to  the  harmony  of  the 
more  regard  to  affairs  of  state  than  to  conversation  than  to  its  spirit  and  an- 
the  excellence  of  the  dinner  or  the  tern-  imation.  Over  these  dinners,  the  wife 
per  of  the  cook.  This  particular  invita-  of  the  Secretary  of  State  presided,  ex- 
tion  was  a  request  for  Mr.  Nourse  to  cept  when  the  President's  daughters, 
dine  with  Mr.  Jefferson  "whenever  the  Mrs.  Randolph  and  Mrs.  Eppes  visited 
house  should  rise."  Mr.  Joseph  Nourse,  him.  Dr.  Cutler  mentions  these  two 
who  was  Register  of  the  Treasury,  re-  young  matrons  as  being  present  at  a 
moved  from  Philadelphia  to  Washing-  large  dinner,  adding,  "They  appeared 
ton  with  the  government  in  1800.  Mr.  well  accomph'shed  women,  very  delicate 
Nourse  retained  his  position  in  the  and  tolerably  handsome."  Other  writ- 
Treasury  during  several  administra-  ers  of  the  time  speak  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
tions,  his  son,  Charles  J.  Nourse,  was  daughters  as  more  than  ordinarily  hand- 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  War  Department,  some  women,  especially  Mrs.  Eppes, 
while  several  other  members  of  the  who  was  counted  a  rare  beauty  and  was 
family  were  in  office,  which  circum-  greatly  admired  by  the  French  traveler, 
stance  gave  point  to  the  clever  mot  at-  De  Chastcllux. 

tributed  to  General  Jackson,  who  said  The  question  of  visiting  had  been  set- 
that    when    he    became    President,    he  tied  by  the  first  President  of  the  Re- 
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public,  when  he  drew  up  his  code  of 
etiquette,  in    which    he    was    assisted 
by     Alexander     Hamilton     and     John 
Adams.      The    rule    then    laid    down 
that  the  President  and  his  wife  should 
be    called    upon    and    should    be    ex- 
pected   to    pay    no    formal    calls,    has 
proved  so  wise  and  practical  that  it  has 
outlasted  the  centuries.    It  was  with  this 
regulation  in  mind,  that  the  "tall,  fair 
and  fat  dame"  of  the  British  Minister 
Merry,  over  whom  Mrs.  Madison  had 
been  given  precedence  at  a  state  dinner, 
attempted  reprisals  when  Mrs.  Randolph 
came  to  the  White  House.    In  all 
ability   Mrs.   Merry  was   instigate 
her  husband  when  she  wrote  to  ask 
Randolph  whether  she  "was  vis- 
iting the  White  House  as  the 
President's  daughter  or  as  the 
wife  of  a  Virginia  gentleman,  as 
in  the  former  case  she  would 
make  the  first  call,  but  in  the 
latter,    she    would    expect    to 
receive    it."       Mrs.     Randolph 
promptly  replied  with  the  clever 
checkmate    that    she    "was    in 
Washington   as   the  wife   of  a 
Virginia  gentleman,  and  as  such, 
should  expect  the  first  call  from 
the  wife  of  the  British  Minister, 
as    according   to    the    code    of 
etiquette  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, all  strangers  in  the  cap- 
ital  should  be  called  upon  by 
residents."  From  this  and  other 
anecdotes,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Jefferson,  despite  his  democratic 
notions,  had  no  idea  of  allowing  hi 
or  his  family  to  be  treated  with  an] 
of  respect. 

Questions  of  etiquette  and  precedence 
came  up  again  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration.  Mrs.  Monroe,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  usages  of  foreign 
Capitals,  found  those  of  Washington  too 
democratic  even  for  a  republic. 

A  more  stringent  code  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  this  with  some  additions  and 
modifications  still  forms  the  basis  of 
Washington  official  etiquette. 

With  Mr.  Madison's  administration 
there  had  been  a  marked  restoration 
of  form  and  ceremony  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  a  return  to  the  dignity  and 


propriety  of  the  days  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  yet  what  most  impressed  those 
who  were  received  in  the  White  House 
by  Mrs.  Madison  was  not  the  stateli- 
ness  of  the  ceremony,  but  the  easy  grace 
and  warm-hearted  Virginia  hospitality 
that  characterized  her  drawing  rooms 
and  dinners.  The  house  seems  always 
to  have  been  full  to  overflowing.  Mrs. 
Madison's  sister  Lucy,  the  widow  of 
George  Steptoe  Washington,  was  living 
with  her,  her  youngest  sister  Anna,  who 
married  Richard  Cutts,  was  often  at  the 


JAMES   MADISON 

From  pencil  sketch  owned  by  Mrs.  McGuire 
of  Washington 

White  House,  in  addition  to  which  there 
were  cousins  and  friends,  and  of  political 
adherents  an  ample  contingent. 

Visitors  to  the  capital,  then  as  in  our 
own  days,  were  expected  to  leave  their 
cards  at  the  White  House.  In  one  of 
her  letters  to  a  friend  in  another  city, 
Mrs.  Madison  expressed  lively  regret 
that  some  of  her  Philadelphia  friends 
had  not  left  their  cards,  as  she  wished 
to  invite  them  to  dinner  and  had  no  idea 
where  they  were  stopping. 
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MRS.  JAMKS   MADISON 

From  pencil  sketch  owned  by  Mr->.  McUuire 
of  Washington 

No  old  friend  or  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Madison's  who  came  to  Washington 
was  neglected.  Old  and  young,  gentle 
and  simple,  Quaker  and  worldling,  were 
bidden  to  the  White  House  and  made 
welcome  there.  Mrs.  Madison's  great- 
nieces  take  pleasure  in  telling  how  a 
Quaker  friend  from  Philadelphia,  who 
was  dining  with  the  President,  paid  back 
the  raillery  of  the  gay  hostess  in  her 
own  coin.  As  Mrs.  Madison,  looking 
very  handsome  in  an  evcnincj:  gown  that 
displayed  her  plump  shoulders  to  great 
advantage,  took  her  scat  at  table,  she 
raised  her  wine  glass  to  her  lips,  and 
bowing  to  her  guest  said  gaily,  *' Here's 
to  thy  absent  broadbrim,  Friend  Hal- 
lowell,"  to  which  the  Quaker,  nothing 
daunted,  said,  returning  the  bow  of  his 
hostess,  "And  here's  to  thy  absent  ker- 
chief. Friend  Dorothy!"  How  Mrs. 
Madison  and  her  sisters  must  have 
laughed  over  this  clever  rejoinder! — 
those  ''three  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
as  Washington  Irving  was  wont  to  call 
them. 

Mrs.  Madison  naturally  expected  to 
be  called  upon  as  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 


t  and  was  exempt  from  social  obli- 
ions  in  the  line  of  visiting,  but  being 
I  sociable,  friendly  nature,  her  coach 
was  often  to  be  seen  on  the  road 
to  Georgetown,  where  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  stopping  to  have  a  chat 
with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Forrest,  in 
Cherry  Alley,  then  a  fashionable 
quarter,  or  at  the  Worthingtons, 
whose  home  at  the  corner  of  Pros- 
pect and  Lafayette  streets  is  still 
standing. 

Other  friends  of  Mrs.  Madison's, 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tayloe,  at 
the  Octagon  on  Eighteenth  street, 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Van  Ness,  better 
known  as  beautiful  Marcia  Bumes, 
were  near  enough  to  be  reached 
on  foot  by  the  lady  of  the  White 
House,   and   many   informal   calls 
were  exchanged  by  these  neigh- 
bors. 
(1  addition  to  state  dinners  and  re- 
tions,  there  was  much  sociable  en- 
aining   at    the    Executive    Mansion, 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  a  girl  friend, 
Mrs.  Madison  tells  of  a  small  dancing 
frolic,  which  would  have  delighted  her 
heart,  at  which  Mrs.  Eustis,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Rush,  and  the  Hamiltons  assisted. 


COLONHL   JOHN  TAVLOK 

Frt)m  inittiature  by  Pealc  in  possession  of  the  family 
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MRS.  JOHN    P.   VAN   NKSS 

(MARCIA   BL'RNES) 

From  miniature  by  James  Peale 


Dancing  there  was  upon  such  occasions 
as  this,  but  as  a  regular  feature  of  the 
drawing  room  or  state  receptions  it  was 
not  introduced  until  near  the  close  of 
John  Quincy  Adams's  administration. 
Mrs.  Harrison  Smith,  in  describing  a 
drawing-room  held  by  Mrs.  Adams, 
December  15,  1828,  speaks  of  dancing 
as  a  novel  feature  of  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment, adding  that  the  wife  of  the 
retiring  President  was  evidently  de- 
termined to  make  her  exit  with  flying 
colors,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  gracious  and  smiling  than  her 
manner  as  she  passed  through  the  draw- 
ing-rooms from  group  to  group.  This 
same  vivacious  chronicler  tells  of  the 
gloom  that  invaded  the  capital  at  the 
time  of  General  Jackson's  inauguration, 
and  the  absence  of  festivities  of  any  sort, 
which  made  a  strong  contrast  between 
the  new  administration  and  the  out- 
going one. 

The  gloom  and  absence  of  gayety  of 
the  Jackson  inauguration  was  not  only 


in  consequence  of  the  President's 
Democratic  notions,  but  because  his  life 
was  overshadowed  iDy  the  great  sorrow 
which  had  overtaken  him  in  the  death 
of  his  dearly  beloved  Rachel.  Mrs. 
Donelson,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  pre- 
sided over  the  White  House  until  the 
President's  earnest  championship  of 
Peggy  O'Neill,  "a  beautiful  Irish  ad- 
venturess," sent  the  indignant  young 
matron  back  to  her  home  in  Tennessee. 
After  a  long  term  of  such  social  life 
at  the  White  House  as  was  most  agree- 
able to  the  citizens  of  Washington,  there 
followed  a  period  of  democratic  and 
frontier  simplicity  that  left  much  to  be 
desired  by  the  pleasure  seeker.  To  be 
sure  Mrs.  Adams  gave  her  balls  at  her 
house  in  F  street,  which  were  so  bril- 
liant and  successful  as  to  have  inspired 
the  muse  of  a  certain  poet  of  Washing- 
ton who  wrote  a  number  of  poems  about 

**The     beaux     and     belles     and     maids     and 

madams, 
All  wending  their  way  to  Mrs.  Adams," 
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but  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  gayeties 
of  the  capital  were  over  for  a  time.  A 
ball  given  at  the  second  inauguration  of 
President  Jackson  is  still  vividly  recalled 
by  a  lady  now  living  in  Washington, 
who  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
President,  with  whom  she  was  a  great 
pet,  was  allowed  to  attend  this  ball.  At- 
tired in  a  green  silk  dress,  with  green 
shoes,  the  gifts  of  her  elderly  admirer, 
this  child  of  eleven  '^tagged  after  her 
mother,"  as  she  expressed  it,  full  of  de- 
light and  wonder  over  her  first  entrance 
into  the  fairy-land  of  a  ball  at  Carusi's. 

Those  who 
still  remember 
President  Jack- 
son speak  of  the 
dignity  of  his 
address  and  his 
unfailing  cour- 
tesy to  women. 
An  amusing  ac- 
count is  given 
by  a  relative  of 
Mrs.'  Jackson, 
of  a  private  re- 
ception at  the 
White  House, 
given  to  an 
English  travel- 
er, soon  after 
General  Jack- 
son's first  inau- 
guration. Lady 
E.  was  making 
a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, and  be- 
ing known  to 
Mr.    Buchanan,  general  john 

she         expressed  From  portrait  owned  by 

a   desire   to   be 

received  by  the  President.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan offered  his  services  to  arrange 
an  interview.  Going  to  see  the  Gen- 
eral, he  found  him  enjoying  his  disha- 
bille and  cob  pipe  in  his  study.  Mr. 
Buchanan  made  his  request  for  an  in- 
terview, to  which  the  President  replied 
that  he  would  receive  Lady  E.  in  an 
hour's  time.  Before  going  to  acquaint 
the  lady  of  the  engagement  which  he  had 
made  for  her,  Mr.  Buchanan  paused  to 
remind  Jackson  that  his  expected  visitor 
was  an  English  lady  of  rank  accustomed 
to  all  the  refinements  of  the  social  life 


of  her  time.  The  President  listened 
with  some  impatience,  and  then  turning 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Senator,  said: 
*7eemes  Buchanan,  when  I  went  to 
school  I  read  about  a  man  that  I  was 
much  interested  in.  He  was  a  man  who 
minded  his  own  business  and  he  made  a 
large  fortune  at  it." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  dignified 
statesman  retired  in  some  confusion, 
anathematizing  the  unlucky  star  that 
had  led  him  to  proflFer  Lady  E.'s 
request  for  an  audience  on  this  par- 
ticular day  when  the  President  seemed 

so  ill  prepared 
to  receive  her. 
Mr.  Buchanan's 
confusion  gave 
place  to  sur- 
prise an  hour 
later  when  he 
drove  up  to  the 
White  House 
with  the  expect- 
ed visitor  and 
found  the  Presi- 
dent waiting  to 
receive  her  in 
an  irreproach- 
able costume. 
He  descended  to 
the  coach,  and 
escorted  Lady 
E.  up  the  broad 
steps  with  the 
grace  of  a  Ches- 
terfield. 

When  the  vis- 
itor was  leaving 
p.  VAN  NESS  the  house,  after 

John  Van  Ness  Philip  a  pleasaut  inter- 

view with  the 
President,  she  said  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
"Why  did  you  not  prepare  me  for  this? 
In  all  my  travels  I  have  not  met  a  more 
elegant  gentleman." 

Lady  E.'s  surprise  at  the  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  her  host  was 
not  unlike  that  of  the  ladies  of  New 
Orleans,  when  instead  of  the  rough,  pio- 
neer soldier  whom  they  had  expected  at 
their  ball,  there  appeared  a  dignified  and 
courteous  gentleman,  worthy  to  tread 
a  measure  with  the  brightest  belle  of  a 
city  famous  for  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
its  women. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  himself  was  a  gentle- 
man of  elegant  and  finished  manners. 
Under  his  administration,  the  White 
House  was  the  scene  of  many  brilliant 
entertainments,  especially  during  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Re- 
publican Capital.    These  were  the  years 


White  House  was  marked  by  a  primi- 
tive simplicity  that  out-Heroded  that  of 
any  Democratic  President.  At  this  time 
no  cards  were  issued  for  the  evening 
receptions,  and  those  who  found  their 
way  to  these  functions  during  the  seven- 
ties were  very  much  impressed  by  their 


MRS.   SEMPLE 
(LETITIA   TYLER) 


when  Miss  Harriet  Lane  assisted  her 
uncle  in  dispensing  the  hospitality  of 
the  Presidential  Mansion,  and  by  her 
tact,  grace  and  savoir-faire  revived  the 
most  cherished  traditions  of  Washing- 
ton social  life.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, during  several  Republican  ad- 
ministrations,   the    social    life    of    the 


crudeness  and  lack  of  dignity.  Coach- 
men, whip  in  hand,  were  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  line  with  ladies  in  elaborate 
evening  gowns.  One  habitue  of  the 
White  House  described  a  group  stand- 
ing near  her  consisting  of  a  woman  in 
a  plain  calico  dress,  a  child  of  seven  in 
a  dark  wool  frock  over  which  a  white 
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dress  had  been  thrown  to  give  the  cos- 
tume a  more  festive  air,  and  a  lady  in 
a  rich  brocade,  her  hair  dressed  in  the 
latest  Parisian  style,  and  her  arms  and 
neck  blazing  with  jewels,  the  coachman 
who  had  driven  her  to  the  ball  standing 
at  her  side. 

Mr.   Dickens,   who  was   received   by 
President    Tyler    in     1842,    found    the 
official  receptions  at  the  White  House 
88 


extremely  simple  and  informal,  and  was 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
vast  concourse  of  over  three  thousand 
persons  w^as  managed  by  the  officials  in 
attendance.  The  President  was  assisted 
upon  this  occasion  by  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Robert  Tyler,  who  with  his 
own  daughter,  Mrs.  Semple,  helped  him 
to  dispense  the  hospitalities  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  during  the  long  illness 
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and  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Tyler. 
Mrs.  Semple,  in  recalling  this  reception, 
says,  "Among  the  visitors  of  peculiar 
note  were  the  distinguished  authors  of 
the  Sketch  Book  and  of  Pickwick 
Papers." 

The  two  administrations  during  which 
Mrs.  Cleveland  was  the  hostess  of  the 
Nation  are  fresh  in  many  minds.  Her 
youthful  beauty,  grace,  and  bonte  de  coeur 
have  left  an  unfading  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive    Mansion. 

Less  brilliant 
and  gay  but  not 
less  interesting 
and  attractive  are 
the  associations 
that  linger  about 
the  Blue  Parlor 
where  President 
and  Mrs.  McKin- 
ley  held  their  re- 
ceptions, formal 
and  informal.  No 
one  who  was  re- 
ceived by  this  cou- 
ple can  ever  for- 
get the  gracious, 
noble  bearing  of 
the  soldier  Presi- 
dent or  the  in- 
describable tender- 
ness and  courtesy 
with  which  he 
turned  to  present 
each  guest  to  the 
gentle  lady  who, 
upon  such  occa- 
sions, was  always 
seated  by  his  side. 
A  self-made  man 
was  the  twenty- 
fifth    President   of 

the  United  States,  but  one  whose  dignity 
of  bearing  and  charm  of  manner  would 
have  graced  any  court  in  Europe. 

The  years  during  which  Mrs.  Madison 
presided  over  the  White  House  have 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  social  life  of  the  capital  city ; 
but  the  present  administration,  although 
not  lacking  in  proper  form  and  dignity, 
is  characterized  by  a  free  and  generous 
hospitality  which  seems  destined  to 
rival  that  of  the  older  time. 


MISS  ALICE   ROOSEVELT 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  addition  to  being 
eminently  social  by  nature,  possesses 
the  happy  faculty  of  throwing  aside  the 
cares  of  State  and  entering  into  the 
bright  talk  of  the  luncheon  or  dinner 
table  with  the  spirit  and  zest  of  a  col- 
legian, while  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  afternoon 
teas  are  as  easy  and  informal  as  those 
of  any  other  Washington  lady. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  usually  assisted  by 
the  President's  sister,  Mrs.  Cowles, 
by  Miss  Alice 
Roosevelt,  who  is 
one  of  the  debu- 
tantes of  the  sea- 
son, and  by  some 
of  the  Cabinet 
ladies.  After  being 
received  by  the 
hostess  at  the  door 
of  the  Blue  Room 
and  enjoying  a  few 
words  of  conversa- 
tion with  her,  if 
other  guests  do 
not  claim  her  at- 
tention, the  visitor 
passes  on  to  the 
Red  Room,  where 
the  charming  host- 
esses who  preside 
over  the  small 
afternoon  tea 
tables  draw  groups 
of  guests  around 
them  to  exchange 
the  last  Washing- 
ton gossip  or  bon- 
mot  over  a  sociable 
cup  of  tea. 

The  readiness  of 
the  habitue  of 
Washington  socie- 
ty to  converse  with 
her  neighbor,  without  the  ceremony  of 
an  introduction,  and  the  courteous  atten- 
tion of  the  ladies  who  assist  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt in  her  afternoon  receptions,  render 
these  occasions  far  more  sociable  than 
many  an  afternoon  tea  in  one  of  our 
large  cities,  where  visitors  usually  stand 
aloof  from  each  other  until  formally 
presented.  One  leaves  the  White  House 
with  the  pleasant  feeling  of  having  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  a  happy  home, 
where  one's  individuality  has  been  re- 
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spected  by  the  gracious  hostess,  who  by  mistress  of  that  most  delicate  art,  Vart  de 
the  manner  in  which  she  combines  a  cer-  tenir  salon,  upon  whose  possession  the 
tain  amount  of  form  and  ceremony,  woman  in  official  life  to-day  may  con- 
essential  to  any  entertainment  at  the  gratulate  herself,  as  did  the  French- 
Executive  Mansion,  with  a  homelike  woman  of  an  earlier  time,  for  upon  it 
charm  and  sociability,  prove  her  lo  be  much  of  her  success  depends. 
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With  Hohenzollern,  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady  enters  a  new  field,  though  with 
the  same  spirit  that  has  animated  all  his 
literary  efforts.     The  time  is  the  year 
1 1 52,  and  a  prologue  shows  us  three 
noblemen    at    Frankfort,    the    Germart 
capital,  quarreling  as  rivals  for  the  hand 
of  the   Countess   Matilda,  while  in  an 
adjoining  hall  the  electors  are  determin- 
ing who  shall  be  em- 
peror.   Their  choice 
falls    upon    one    of 
the  disputants — the 
Duke     of     Suabia, 
known  as  the  Em- 
peror    Barbarossa. 
In  the  story  proper 
the  emperor  places 
under    the    ban    of 
the    empire    Count 
Hohenzollem,   who 
is      his      successful 
rival    in    love;    the 
other       rival,      the 
Duke     of     Saxony, 
had    hoped    to    be 
elected  emperor,  so 
he  has  a  double  dis- 
appointment.  "  Tis 
a  pretty  quarrel  as 
it  stands,"  and  the 
author   describes   it 
with    great    variety 
of    exciting    detail ; 
though    the    action 
is  confined  to  a  single  day,  it  embodies 
two  abductions,   a   great   hand-to-hand 
battle  in  the  moonlight,  the  capture  of  a 
king,   and    surprises,   reprisals,   alarms, 
rescues,  wild  hopes  and  maddening  fears 
in  succession  quite  as  rapid  as  mind  can 
follow  and  grasp.     Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  elsewhere  in  fiction  so 
much  action  described,  and  vividly,  too. 


"  I'll  fight  ye  both 
From  Hohenzollem 


in  SO  short  time  and  so  few  words.  But, 
as  all  his  readers  know,  action  is  a  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  everything  Mr.  Brady 
writes.  Much  skill  and  fancy  has  been 
lavished  in  the  illustrating  and  decorating 
of  "Hohenzollem."    (The  Century  Co.) 

Has  a  new  humorist  come  to  the 
world,  sent  to  embalm  humor  in 
verse  and  set  jest 
in  rhyme  ?  Such 
seems  the  mission 
of  Wallace  Irwin, 
whose  "Love  Son- 
nets of  a  Hoodlum" 
was  a  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of 
slang.  His  more 
recent  effort  is  The 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam^  /r.,  in 
which  some  of  the 
choice  verses  of  the 
original  Omar  are 
happily  parodied 
and  brought  to  the 
reductio  ad  absurd- 
um.  Tobacco,  not 
wine,  is  the  de- 
light of  the  young- 
er poet,  and  each 
verse  goes  off  like 
a  whiff  of  smoke, 
I  FOR  IT."  HE  CRIED  gtartiug  soHdly  and 

ending  airily  in  the 
flitting  spirit  of  fun.  (Elder  &  Shep- 
ard.) 

Each  chapter  of  Clinton  Scollard's 
The  Cloistering  of  Ursula  will  stop  a 
heart-beat  for  any  reader  who  has  not 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  alarms — fictitious, 
for  the  story  is  a  rapid  succession  of 
murders,  abductions,  surprises  and  res- 
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physical  so  dominates  the 
mental  that  all  the  higher 
forms  of  consciousness  be- 
come atrophied.  The  story 
might  be  called  an  outburst 
of  animalism  were  not  hon- 
est animalism  sometimes 
attractive ;  the  exhibitions 
in  this  book  are  not.  As  a 
study  of  an  infrequent  type 
of  degeneracy,  which  may 
be  roughly  diagnosed  as  a 
desire  to  turn  one's  self  in- 
side out,  it  might  interest 
professional  specialists  in 
the  abnormal  were  not  per- 
sonal cases  of  similar 
nature  to  be  found  in  a 
few  insane  asylums  and 
many  prisons.  Possibly  the 
author  had  read  some  pages 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseft  and 
was  moved  to  emulation, but 
the  books  lack  resemblance, 
for  Bashkirtseflf  was  often 
witty,  occasionally  wise  and 
seldom  nauseously  gross. 
(H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.) 

In  the  recent  revival  of 
historical  fiction  the  annals 
of  the  nations  have  been 
widely  searched  for  dram- 
atic episodes,  many  of 
which  have  been  presented 
to  the  world  clothed  in  the 
vari-colored    garb    of    ro- 

'•  THE   HOST,   THK   VINTNKR,    AND   FRA   DONATO    COVERED   HER    WITH  maUCC.        ThiS    SCarCh   for   thC 

THE  HUGE    BOTTOMLESS  CASK "  J     cfril^incr    liaQ     IpH 

¥rom  The  Cloistering  Of  Ursula  "^^     ^"i!      •    t!.   ?>^i  J     ^        • 

Aaron  Dwight  Baldwm,  m 

cues,  all  in  high    life    and  in  old  Italy,  The  Gospel  of  Judas  Iscariot,  into  strange 

where  crime  was  the  special  accomplish-  and,    as    some    may    think,    forbidden 

ment  of  man  and  the  most  prolific  source  ground.     Judas  here  tells   us  his   own 

of  enjoyment.    Ursula  was  a  sweet  girl  story,    and    like    most    men    who    are 

in  the  hands  of  enemies  from  whom  she  their  own  historians  earnestly  defends 

longed  to  escape  that  she  might  return  himself.    Judas  has  long  been  a  pariah 

to  the  cloister  in  which  she  had  been  in  human  opinion,  yet  many  hold  him 

reared,  but  her  final  cloistering  was  in  to  have  been   self-justified   in   his   act, 

the  arms    of   a    young  man  whom  she  by  his  trust  in  the  Master^s  power  to 

saved  from  assassins.    The  story  is  told  deliver  himself  from  his  enemies.     This 

rapidly  and  well.    (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.)  is  the  view  taken  by  the  author.     The 

work  is  skillfully  constructed,  a  fictitious 

Perhaps  indecent  exposure  of  person  life  of  Judas  leading  up  to  the  striking 

was    not   consciously    the-  motive   with  historical  incident  in   his   career.     Mr. 

which  The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane  was  Baldwin,  while  not  alone  in  his  concep- 

written;  there  are  natures  in  which  the  tion  of  the  character  of  Judas,  is  the 
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"HE   MUST   BE  SOME   FAMOIS,    DASHING   HIGHWAYMAN' 

From  Dorothy  I'ernon  of  Haddoti  Hall 


first  to  deal  with  it  in  this  method,  and 
certainly  not  without  success.  (Jamie- 
son  Higgins  Co.) 

Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall,  by 
Charles  Major,  author  of  *'When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower,"  is  as  de- 
lightfully tempestuous  as  the  name  of 
the  title  character  will  suggest.  In  com- 
parison with  Lady  Dorothy,  the  men  in 
the  story  are  mere  sticks,  though  they 
are  introduced  as  hot-blooded  knights, 
one  of  whom  had  been  a  lover  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  carried  into 
middle-life  a  desire  to  try  his  sword- 
point  on  any  one  with  whom  a  quarrel 
could  be  picked.  But  the  heroine,  who 
almost  from  the  first  chapter  is  madly 
in  love  Avith  the  son  of  her  father's  bit- 
terest enemy,  is  compounded  of  sweet- 
ness and  savagery :  in  her  passion  for  Sir 
John  Manners  she  defies  everybody  and 
everything,  including  the  proprieties ; 
she  makes  love  daringly,  lies  appallingly, 
threatens,  bulHes,  wheedles  and  sets 
two  kingdoms  by  the  ears  until  she  suc- 
ceeds in  having  her  own  way,  to  the 


great  relief  of  all  concerned.  A  more 
exciting  tale  would  be  hard  to  find,  or 
one  in  which  the  native  force  of  a  self- 
willed  woman  is  more  skilfully  indicated. 
(Macmillan  Co.) 

Morphinism  and  Narcomanias  from 
Other  Drugs,  by  T.  D.  Crothers,  M.D., 
is  a  work  of  considerable  interest  to 
medical  men,  but  will  prove  a  trifle  heavy 
for  the  average  reader.  It  is  an  exhaust- 
ing study  of  the  disease  of  opium-tak- 
ing, both  as  to  its  psychology  and  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  associated  drug  habits, 
such  as  cocaine,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco, 
chloral,  etc.  It  should  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  medical  and  medico-legal 
literature.    (W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.) 

In  What  Gladys  Saw,  Miss  Frances 
Margaret  Fox  writes  entertainingly  of  a 
little  city  girl  who  comes  back  to  her 
country  father,  from  whom  she  has  been 
separated  a  long  time.  The  father  is  a 
naturalist,  and  in  the  course  of  chat 
about  their  own  family  affairs  and  the 
ways    of    the    neighborhood    the    child 
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HERMIT  THRUSH   IN  THE  MAPLE 

From  The  Brook  Book 

learns  much  about  the  ways  of  birds, 
plants,  animals  and  insects,  without  once 
suspecting  that  she  is  taking  an  element- 
ary course  in  nature-study.  The  book 
is  competent  to  do  for  thousands  of  chil- 
dren all  that  her  father's  conversations 
did  for  little  Gladys.    (W.  A.  Wilde  Co.) 

The  ever-welcome  "nature-books," 
which  have  been  more  generally  wel- 
comed for  several  successive  years  than 
any  series  of  novels,  have  had  but  one 
doubtful  feature:  it  has  seemed -that 
there  must  soon  come  the  end,  through 
lack  of  new  topics.  But  still  they  come ; 
the  newest  is  The  Brook  Book,  by  Miss 
Mary  Rogers  Miller,  lecturer  on  nature 
study  at  Cornell  University.  The 
author  starts  at  a  brookside  in  April  and 
follows  an  imaginary  stream  for  a  year, 
chatting  pleasantly,  but  also  instruct- 
ively of  everything  that  may  be  seen  in 
so  long  a  jaunt — rapids  and  pools,  rocks 
and  pebbles,  cliff  and  marshes,  with 
everything  living  that  is  at  home  in  and 
near  a  brook — fishes,  animals,  insects, 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  grasses  and  weeds, 
and  using  camera,  brush  and  pencil  so 
industriously  that  there  are  more  than 


a  hundred  illustrations.  Many  of  these 
are  fine  full-page  half-tones  whose 
effectiveness  is  enhanced  by  being 
printed  in  a  brown  tint  which  bears  a 
much  closer  resemblance  to  nature  than 
the  heavy  black  ink  which  most  publish- 
ers think  it  necessary  to  print  all  plates 
of  out-door  views.  (Doubledav,  Page 
&  Co.) 

The  Prince  Incognito,  by  Elizabeth 
Wormeley  Latimer,  is  a  new  and  ro- 
mantic rendering  of  an  old  story  of  a 
runaway  Italian  Prince  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  tried  to  hide  his  identity 
while  living  on  the  Island  of  Martinique. 
Mrs.  Latimer  allows  him,  while  yet  in 
Europe,  and  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
to  become  enamored  of  and  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  Huguenot  pastor. 
Such  a  marriage,  though  regarded  as 
binding  by  the  persecuted  Protestants, 
who  could  not  marry  at  all  under  the 
French  law  of  the  time  without  abjur- 
ing their  religion,  was  treated  as  illegal 
by  State  and  Church  in  France ;  besides, 
the  prince  of  the  story  had  been  married 
by  proxy,  when  only  four  years  of  age, 
to  a  child  whom  he  had  never  seen  and 
whom,  at  the  time  of  his  meeting  with 
the  Huguenot  maiden,  he  never  ex- 
pected to  see.  Some  exciting  complica- 
tions follow;  there  are  arrests,  secret 
political  visits,  travels  in  disguise,  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  a  shipwreck 
and  many  situations  peculiar  to  the 
time,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
being  very  unlike  what  the  reader  will 
have  suspected.  Though  written  with 
admirable  affectation  of  calmness  and 
simplicity,  it  is  a  very  exciting  story. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

Gray  stone,  by  William  Jasper  NicoUs,  is 
evidently  a  story  that  the  author  told 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  telling,  for  there 
is  no  attempt  to  conform  the  characters 
and  scenes  to  the  conventional  stand- 
ard of  novel  writing,  and  there  is  mani- 
fest an  affectionate  lingering  over  per- 
sons and  places,  as  if  they  were  too  dear 
to  leave  for  the  mere  purpose  of  story- 
making.  The  characters  are  interesting, 
thouf^^h  the  heroine  is  above  reproach, 
and  not  even  problematic,  while  the  men 
are  real  and  the  more  prominent  of  them 
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From  Mosaics  from  India 


are  hearty  and  of  the  kind  that  men  as 
well  as  women  would  like  to  meet.  The 
principal  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  regions,  which  the  author 
seems  to  know  in  detail,  and  a  mining 
property  worth  millions  of  dollars  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  heroine  after  a  suit 
in  which  the  historic  Morris  and  Gratz 
surveys,  and  Pennsylvania's  **junior  war- 
rants'' are  factors.  But  the  greater  in- 
terest of  the  reader  will  be  in  the  men 
and  women  whom  the  author  introduces 
whole-heartedly,  as  if  they  were  his  dear- 
est friends.    (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

Mosaics  front  India,  by  Margaret  B. 
Denning,  is  a  woman's  book,  in  both 
senses  of  the  expression,  for  it  tells  of 
what  one  woman  saw  of  what  many 
women  would  like  to  know.  There  is 
little  about  the  government,  or  of  the 
innate  Asiatic  antipathy  to  foreigners, 
which  prevents  British  rule,  which  now 
is  wise  and  humane,  from  being  accept- 
able to  the  natives,  or  of  the  hatred  be- 
tween Hindoo  and  Mohammedan,  which 
alone  keeps  the  native  population  from 
combining  to  cast  out  the  British.  But 
it  contains  much  about  domestic  and 
social  customs,  and  of  the  condition  of 


women  of  the  various  castes.  As  she 
writes  from  the  missionary  standpoint 
the  author  fails  to  see  any  good  in  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  natives,  in  which 
respect  she  differs  from  many  close  stu- 
dents of  the  actual  spiritual  life  that  is 
evolved  from  these  faiths.  The  illustra- 
tions, which  are  many,  are  after  photo- 
graphs carefully  selected  and  well 
printed,  and  the  book  will  satisfy  the 
general  demand  for  a  simple  and  read- 
able story  of  the  world's  most  populous 
wonderland.    (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.) 

The  hay-fever  season  is  upon  us  again, 
to  last  as  long  as  usual,  and  at  least  half 
a  million  Americans  who  might  other- 
wise be  happy  are  longing  for  relief.  So 
the  new  edition  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Hollo- 
peter's  Hay  Fcz'cr  and  Its  Successful 
Treatment  appears  opportunely;  though 
written  for  medical  practitioners,  it  is 
within  the  comprehension  of  any  intelli- 
gent person.  It  describes  the  malady, 
names  its  predisposing  causes  as  well  as 
its  exciting  causes,  and,  more  to  the  pur- 
pose of  sufferers,  it  describes  a  course 
of  treatment  which  the  author  has  never 
known  to  fail  in  alleviating  the  various 
pains  and  annoyances  of  hay-fever  and 
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which  he  knows  has  worked  absolute 
cures.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
afflicted  are  within  reach  of  a  desirable 
specialist,  so  Dr.  Hollopeter's  book 
would  be  a  good  one  to  show  to  one's 
family  physician,  for  the  author  is  recog- 
nized as  standing  high  in  his  profession. 
(P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.) 

There  is  nothing  in  our  day  without 
its  literature,  even  that  juicy  and  palat- 
able topic,  the  ai>ple  not  being 
neglected.  Its  story  is  told  for  us  by 
H.  H.  Thomas,  in  The  Book  of  the  Apple. 
Mr.  Thomas  gained  his  knowledge  of 
apple  culture  in  the  fruit  gardens  of 
Windsor  Palace  and  Kew,  and  it  is  of 
the  English  apple  he  specially  writes. 
But  the  apple  is  cosmopolitan,  and  his 
information  fits  the  American  orchard 
fairly  well.  We  are  told  not  only 
about  the  growth  and  care  of  the  tree 
and  its  fruit,  but  also  how  the  apple 
should  be  cooked  and  how  cider  should 
be  made.    (John  Lane.) 

The  Reasonableness  of  Faith,  by  W.  S. 
Rainsford,  D.D.,  takes  opposite  ground 
from    the    above    named    work,    being 
strictly  orthodox  in  its  treatment.    It  is 
direct  and  practical  in  tone,  yet  persua- 
sive in  manner,  and  warm- 
ly zealous  in  the  handling 
of  its  themes,  and  presents 
a  healthful  view  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  broader  as- 
pects.    (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.) 


Students  of  history,  and 
indeed  the  readers  of  seri- 
ous works  in  general,  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Hanna  for  his 
learned  and  voluminous 
work.  The  Scotch-Irish  or 
the  Scot  in  North  Britain, 
North  Ireland  and  North 
America.  The  author  tells 
us  that  his  work  is  merely 
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introductory  to  a  more  extended  series 
of  studies  on  the  early  Scotch-Irish  set- 
tlements in  America.  As  an  introduction 
it  is  certainly  of  a  very  full  and  satisfying 
character,  and  well  adapted  to  give  most 
readers  all  they  are  likely  to  ask  for  on 
this  subject.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple in  their  original  seats,  a  topic  with 
which  American  readers  are  not  widely 
familiar.  But  a  number  of  illuminating 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  part  played 
by  this  hardy  people  in  the  American 
colonies.  It  is  maintained  that  we  owe 
to  men  of  Scotch  blood  the  definite  es- 
tablishment of  liberty  of  speech  and  con- 
science in  this  country,  and  that  Amer- 
ican ideals  of  government  are  more  Scot- 
tish than  English;  in  short,  that  the 
Scotch-Irish  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
development  of  our  institutions,  a  view 
different  from  that  ordinarily  enter- 
tained. We  cannot  but  speak  warmly  of 
the  merit  of  this  work,  one  which  no 
library  of  history  should  be  without. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

Chimmie  Fadden  and  Mr  Paul  re-intro- 
duces  the  amusing  imp  whom  Mr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Townsend  picked  up  in  the 
Bowery  a  few  years  ago  and  put  into 
print,  to  the  great  delight 
of  almost  innumerable 
readers.  The  new  collec- 
tion of  Chimmie's  stories 
of  life  below  stairs  in  the 
house  in  which  he  is  a 
valet  is  quite  as  funny  as 
the  old,  and  it  also  records 
some  listenings  on  the  up- 
per floors.  Why  trite  facts 
appear  new  and  brilliant 
when  re-stated  in  dialect, 
jargon  or  slang  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  that  no  one 
can  explain,  but  certain  it 
is  that  Chimmie  Fadden 
often  appears  original  and 
wise,  without  ceasing  to  be 
droll.     (The  Century  Co.) 
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FOR  THE    YOUNG    PEOPLE 


With  the  long  summer  vacation  just 
at  hand,  the  matter  of  enjoyment  and 
employment  for  the  young  folks  is  a 
most  serious  consideration  for  the  older 
members  of  the  family.  Hammock  and 
swing,  ball  and  bat,  racquet  and  net,  golf 
sticks  and  ping-pong  seem  to  fall  into 
place  without  much  attention  from  any- 
body, but  the  books  I  Ah !  "there's  the 
rub."  They  are  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, but  which  shall  we  take  if  we  are 
going  away,  which  shall  we  leave?  If 
we  stay  at  home  we  must  have  some  new 
ones  at  any  rate.  If  there  is  a  village 
library  at  hand  the  question  is  easily  an- 
swered, if  not  then  the  amusement  trunk 
or  the  young  folks'  bookshelves  must 
furnish  the  needful. 

The  easiest  and  most  comfortable  way 
as  to  provide  some  new  stories  at  least, 
'which,  with  the  old  favorites,  will  furnish 
'entertainment  for  rainy  days  when  out 
•of  doors  is  impossible,  and  for  the  mid- 
day hours  when  quietness  is  better  than 
action.  Stories  of  danger  and  daring,  of 
Tiistorical  interest,  of  adventure  or 
travel,  are  always  most  acceptable  to 
toys.  There  are  not  many  girls  who  do 
not  find  them  equally  fascinating,  and 
the  shelves  of  bookstores  fairly  groan 
with  their  numbers. 

For  younger  children  there  is  scarcely 
less  provision.  A  list  of  eight  titles 
forming  the  "Nine  to  Twelve  series" 
(Crowell)  has  fallen  under  my  notice, 
-each  book  in  the  list  is  a  gem  in  its  way. 
Mrs.  Diaz,  Mrs.  Spofford,  Hezekiah 
Butterworth,  are  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  this  series.  By  all  means  have 
Mr.  Butterworth's  Little  Sky  High  below 
stairs  among  the  children's  books,  pater 
■and  mater  familias  will  find  it  as  delight- 
fully funny  as  the  children :  the  story  of 
the  self-respecting  donkey  which  it  con- 
tains is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Mrs.  Richard's  Fernley  House,  which 
completes  the  three  Margarets  series: 


Barbara  Yechtpn's  Young  Mrs.  Teddy; 
Miss  Marjorie  of  Silvertnead,  by  Evelyn 
Green,  are  all  books  that  will  find  de- 
lighted readers  among  girls  of  fifteen 
and  thereabouts. 

While  the  season  just  passed  has  been 
so  rich  in  prose  reading  for  children  and 
young  folks,  and  every  field  of  interest 
has  been  well  gleaned,  there  is  room  for 
a  well  selected  collection  of  children's 
verse,  which  should  include  the  best 
poetry  from  Mother  Goose  melodies 
up  to,  or  down  to,  Isaac  Watts  and 
Jane  Taylor,  not  forgetting  Hannah 
More  I  Rhymes,  chimes  and  jingles,  bal- 
lads and  hymns  should  find  place  in  such 
a  collection. 

The  following  article  on  this  subject 
from  "May  Harris,"  to  which  we  give 
place,  sets  forth  the  need  and  opportun- 
ity for  a  book  of  this  sort. 


Poetry  for  Children 

The  discussion  of  children's  books  has 
roused  much  interest  lately  and  recalls 
the  fact  that  less  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  poetry  for  children  than 
has  been  devoted  to  their  mental  needs 
in  other  forms  of  literature.  This  seems 
a  mistake  for  children  care  for  poetry; 
but  in  their  own  way,  which  it  is  difficult 
for  those  who  have  left  childhood  behind 
them  to  completely  understand. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  every  per- 
son owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  to  be 
his  own  collector  of  the  special  poetry 
he  cares  for — to  have  a  personal  anthol- 
ogy for  which  his  taste  is  the  criterion — 
and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  lovers 
of  poetry  do  this.  The  effort  to  arrange 
anthologies  of  poetry  for  children  has 
been  guided  of  course  by  the  selective 
instinct  of  grown-ups,  and  the  arrange- 
ments never,  one  is  safe  to  say,  appeal  in 
their  entirety  to  the  child  lover  of  poetry. 
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Several  anthologies  and  collections  of 
verse  for  children  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent years,  admirable  volumes,  but  as  a 
rule  containing  poems  that  would  ixiter-^ 
est  the  elders  more  than  the  children. 
There  has  been  much  criticism  of  their 
lack  in  this  respect,  which  was  notice- 
able in  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's  "Child's 
Garland  of  Verse,"  and  in  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  "Children's  Treasury  of  English 
Song."  The  compilers  of  both  these 
books  fell  into  the  error  of  giving  poetry 
that  deals  abstractly  with  childhood, 
hampering  them  thus  in  their  earlier 
years,  with  a  self-consciousness,  the  lack 
of  which  is  their  greatest  charm. 

The  time  for  children  to  enjoy  poetry 
written  about  childhood  comes  later  in 
life,  when  they  buy,  let  us  say,  Steven- 
son's exquisite  "Child's  Garden  of 
Verses"  for  their  own  children,  and  revel 
in  its  delicately  toned  pictures  them- 
selves. This  volume  an  English  essayist 
has  happily  described  as  the  recapture 


by  a  poet  of  the  thoughts,  hopes,  fears^ 
and  philosophy  of  the  child.  It  is  a  book 
of  poems  so  true  to  the  nature  of  chil- 
dren that  the  wanderer  in  its  garden  im- 
agines he  is  looking  back  into  his  own 
childhood,  and  feels 

The  immortal 
Child  tarrying  his  lifetime  in  his  heart. 

Longfdlow  very  sweetly  said  of  chil- 
dren: 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said; 

For  ye  are  living  poems 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

But  this  poetic  state  only  becomes  ex- 
plicit to  their  understanding  in  later 
years,  when  they  have,  sadly  to  them- 
selves, developed  into  prose ! 

For  this  anthology  should  be  included 
the  simple,  comprehensible  verse  that 
tells  "a  story  please,"  for  after  all  that  is 
what  the  children  really  desire  to  find  in 
poetry. 


ANTHRACITE— A  LUXURY 

By  William  Jasper  Nicolls 

Author  of  *'The  Story  of  Americetn  Coe^ls" 


When  the  turbulent  and  romantic 
Schuylkill  river  overflows  its  banks,  and 
gathers  in  its  winding  course  the  varie- 
gated soils  from  the  adjoining  bottom 
lands,  the  good  Philadelphia  house- 
holder, cleanly  in  habits,  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and,  gazing  at  the  coffee  col- 
ored liquid  in  his  bath-tub,  vows  that  he 
will  take  no  bath  until  the  sparkling 
clearness  of  the  water  has  been  restored. 
At  his  luncheon — down  town — he  goes  a 
step  further  and  recklessly  orders  a  bot- 
tle of  imported  water  to  quench  his 
luxurious  thirst.  That  is,  some  of  them 
do  so, — ^a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
million  and  over  of  less  finely  consti- 
tuted creatures — ^while  the  vast  majority 
of  ordinary  folks,  filter  the  muddy  com- 
pound, and  find  refreshing  solace  in  the 
cooling  drink. 


The  individual  first  named — ^if  qtres- 
tioned  as  to  what  course  he  would  pur- 
sue were  all  the  bottlers  of  imported 
waters  to  go  "on  strike"  and  cut  oflF  the 
supply  of  his  favorite  brand — ^would 
probably  expatiate  on  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences to  himself  principally,  and 
afterwards  to  the  public  in  general,  ini 
the  same  vociferous  manner  with  whichi 
the  daily  press,  and  a  ^reat  many  read- 
ers, are  to-day  lamentmg  the  fact  that 
in  a  very  limited  area  of  one  out  of 
twenty-six  coal  producing  states,  the 
miners  have  decided  to  bottle  up  a 
special  brand  of  fuell 

For  the  comfort  of  the  "plain  people" 
— and  others,  if  they  choose  to  take  it, 
the  facts  in  the  case  show  that  this 
special  kind  of  coal,  commonly  known  as 
anthracite,  might  disappear  and  vanish 
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from  the  earth  forever,  without  causing 
unbearable  loss  to  the  world  in  general 
and  the  United  States  in  particuktr,  and 
without  serious  distufbaAce  to  com- 
merce and  trade. 

Prior  to  1825  there  was  practically  no 
anthracite  coal  mined  'm  this  country, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  tiiat  no 
anthracite  coal  was  used  commercially 
in  the  United  States  ior  a  period  em- 
bracing over  two  hundred  years,  a  lusty 
period  of  growth  and  progress,  which 
included  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  the  epoch-making  wars  of 
1776  and  1812  against  the  powerful 
English  domination. 

During  that  long  term  of  years  we 
all  bumwl  wood,  excepting  the  wealthy 
few  who  indulged  in  the  luxury — at  that 
time— of  imported  bituminous  coal;  the 
same  kind  of  coal  which  to-day  the 
American  people  turn  from  as  "too 
dirty,  and  smoky,"  to  use  in  place  of 
anthracite. 

But  the  people  are  not  entirely  to 
blame  in  this  matter,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  In  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  of  say  fifteen  by 
seventy  miles,  near  the  center  of  the 
State,  is  contained  all  the  true  anthracite 
coal  in  the  world  I  Here  is  concentrated 
the  enormous  vested  wealth  of  all  the 
anthracite  coal-carr)nng  railroads,  whose 
influence  and  prestige  have  been  used 
for  years  in  forcing  the  lower  priced 
bituminous  coals  out  of  the  domestic 
markets  of  the  east.  One  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  used  for  this  purpose 
is  the  clamorous  outcry  against  the  so- 
called  "smoke  nuisance" — an  anthracite 
cry  which  has  resulted  in  much  hyster- 
ical and  unjust,  discriminating,  legisla- 
tion, which  practically  forbids  the  use  of 
an  economical  fuel  in  our  larger  cities,  a 
fuel  that  is  not  controlled  by  any  com- 
bination of  corporation  capitalists  and 
which  cannot  be  "bottled  up"  like  an- 
thracite coal,  at  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
a  few  interested  individuals. 

In  the  east,  in  the  small  strip  of  coast 
line  embracing  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States,  the  householder  knows 
no  fuel  but  anthracite  coal.  Forgetting 
the  ways  of  our  forefathers,  and  now  for- 
bidden by  law  to  use  bituminous  coal, 
the  inventive  genius  of  our  stove  mak- 


ers— stimulated  and  fostered  in  this  an- 
thracite hot-bed — ^produces  only  burners 
for  hard  coal ;  for  our  cellars,  our  kitch- 
ens and  our  apartments.  Our  retail  deal- 
.ers  alive  to  the  forced  demand,  keep 
nothing  but  anthracite  coal  for  sale ;  and, 
when  a  strike  occurs  in  this  small  coal 
producing  area,  cutting  short  their  sup- 
ply, we  must  go  without  fuel,  or  bum 
corporation  gas  at  four  or  five  times  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  law  forbidding  the  use  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  our  larger  cities  is  class 
legislation  of  the  worst  kind.  First,  be- 
cause it  does  not  prevent  the  rich  few 
from  using  expensive  cannel  coals — ^the 
heaviest  smoke  producer  known — ^and, 
secondly,  because  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  laws  should  exist.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  Germany,  in  France,  there  is  no 
anthracite  coal  mined  or  consumed. 
There  the  rich  and  poor  alike  bum 
bituminous  coal,  all  carefully  screened 
and  prepared  for  domestic  uses,  and  in 
improved  burners  whose  perfect  com- 
bustion prevents  the  escape  of  wasteful 
smoke.  For  smoke  is  simply*  unbumt 
coal,  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  should 
be  consumed. 

When  one  remembers  the  streets  of 
Paris,  lined  with  out-of-doors  cafes; 
those  cleanly  streets,  immaculate,  and 
filled  with  well  dressed  promenaders,  it 
is  hard  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  anthra- 
cite cry  of  "smoke  1  smoke!" — ^when 
there  is  no  smoke. 

With  bituminous  fuel  at  our  very 
doors,  mined  in  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union,  at  a  price  of  from  one-sixth 
to  one-half  the  cost  of  anthracite  coal  to 
the  consumer,  we  are  forced,  by  ad- 
verse legislation,  to  pay  the  price  asked 
for  this  special  fuel  or  burn  wood  1 

Seventy  years  ago  we  had  no  anthra- 
cite coal.  Seventy  years  more  and  the 
supply  will  probably  be  exhausted.  At 
that  time  we  will  return  with  serene  con- 
tentment to  the  enormous  beds  of  bitu- 
minous coal  distributed  by  a  generous 
Providence  over  our  entire  continent. 

In  the  meantime,  if  we  choose  to 
indulge  in  special  brands  of  water,  and 
coal,  subject  to  sudden  demands  on 
our  purses  and  temper,  those  who  wish 
it  may  enjoy  such  luxuries — ^by  paying 
the  price. 
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*'Ets  er  long  lane  that  ain't  got  no  turnin'  whutsomever,  and  I've  noticed 
this  all  my  life — the  longer  she  is  before  she  does  turn,  the  bigger  turn  she 
makes  when  she  finally  gits  to  it. — The  Silent  Pioneer. 


It  is  less  futile  to  consider  our  past  than  to  predict  our  future. — Philip 
Longstreth. 

No  real  gentleman  will  tell  the  naked  truth  in  the  presence  of  ladies. — A 
Double-Barrelled  Detective  Story. 


Many  little  services  will  count  as  much  as  the  big  one,  when  the  time  of 
reckoning  comes. — The  Thrall  of  Lcif  the  Lucky. 

Be  she  right  or  wrong,  a  woman  will  not  permit  a  man  to  question  her 
motives.  Possibly  she  never  had  a  motive ;  that  all  her  actions  being  the  result 
of  impulse,  cannot  be  analyzed;  or  peradventure,  being  a  woman  is  of  itself  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  whatever  she  may  do  or  say. — Graystone. 


Tears  and  laughter  well  compounded  make  the  sweetest  joy ;  grief  and  joy 
the  truest  happiness ;  happiness  and  pain  the  grandest  soul. — Dorothy  Vernon  of 
Haddon  Hall. 


If  a  man  admires  a  girl  at  all,  he  will  want  to  marry  her — as  long  as  she 
treats  him  badly. — Myra  of  the  Pines. 

People  are  seldom  man  and  wife  half  their  lives  without  wishing  to  impart 
their  sufferings  as  well  as  their  pleasures  to  each  other. — The  Kentons. 

To  ask  a  question  that  can't  be  answered   is   merely   feminine. — Chimmie 
Fadden  and  Mr.  Paid. 


Love  is  never  found; — it  comes.— Graystone. 


The  time  for  repentance  is  in  advance  of  the  crime. — Abroad  with  the  Jim- 
mies. 


A  little  wholesome  neglect  does  girls  no  harm.  They  are  all  the  nicer  for 
not  feeling  that  the  universe  was  created  as  a  mere  background  for  their  per- 
formances.— A  Remedy  for  Love. 

No  woman  sees  with  her  eyes  the  man  whom  she  loves. — Dorothy  Vernon 
of  Haddon  Hall. 


Well  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  runes,  but  better  yet  it  is  to  know  what  the 
Lord  has  written  in  men's  eyes. — The  Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky. 
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Qathcrcd   prom  thc   Spccchcs  and   writinos  op  thc    Past   month 

The  Influence  of  Fashionables 

The  whole  nation  is  now  influenced  by  the  wealthy  sets  of  the  fashionable 
centers.  Washington  basks  in  the  radiance  of  ambassadorial  pomp ;  Baltimore 
has  a  cardinal's  court ;  New  York  is  both  Catholic  and  Episcopalian ;  Chicago 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  millionaire  of  the  stock  yards  and  those  of  the 
stock  exchange. — Francis  Grierson, 

A  Tribute  to  the  Bre^ve 

The  gallantry  of  the  Boers  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  spectacle  of  a  few 
farmers  wrestling  heroically  like  Laocoon  in  the  g^p  of  the  great  Empire  will 
live  in  the  imagination  of  mankind  beside  Thermopylae.  The  names  of  Botha, 
DeWet,  and  Delarey  will  shine  beside  the  names  of  Leonidas,  William  Tell, 
Kosciusko,  and  Mazzini.  The  glory  of  invincible  defeat  and  of  unconquerable 
vanquishment  is  theirs.  Forever  poets  will  sing  of  their  exploits,  and  histo- 
rians will  recount  their  deeds. — London  Star, 

Strange  Company 

In  the  twentieth  century,  piety  and  company-promotion  go  hand-in-hand. 
— The  Sketch,  London. 

Character  eLnd  Reputettion 

A  man's  character  is  different  from  his  reputation.  His  reputation,  the 
general  opinion  of  his  fellow-members  of  society,  may  be  good,  while  his  char- 
acter may  not  be,  inasmuch  as  he  may  be  guilty  of  things  which  are  concealed 
from  the  public  view.  A  man's  reputation  is  his  most  valuable  asset. — Judge 
McPherson  in  charge  to  jury. 

Where  Men  are  Careful 

Practical  jokes  did  not  go  in  dueling  times.  They  are  not  popular  forms 
of  amusement  in  dueling  countries  even  now.  When  a  word  may  bring  on  a 
meeting  in  the  cool  morning  air,  in  some  place  consecrated  to  such  encount- 
ers, men  are  careful  not  to  slap  each  other  on  the  back,  or  trip  each  other  up, 
or  knock  each  other  down,  or  indulge  in  other  playful  forms  of  familiarity. 
Our  Stock  Exchange  would  not  be  half  as  funny  a  place  as  it  is  at  times  if  "the 
code  of  honor"  guided  the  members  in  their  daily  walk  and  conversation. — 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Don't  Condemn  the  Many  for  the  Few 

In  every  community  there  are  people  who  commit  acts  of  well-nigh  incon- 
ceivable horror  and  baseness.  If  we  fix  our  eyes  only  upon  these  individuals 
and  upon  their  acts,  and  if  we  forget  the  far  more  numerous  citizens  of  up- 
right and  honest  life  and  blind  ourselves  to  their  countless  deeds  of  wisdom 
and  justice  and  philanthropy,  it  is  easy  enough  to  condemn  the  community. — 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  Decoration  Day  speech. 
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By  William  S.  Walsh 


According  to  an  English  journalist 
Lord  Tennyson  had  "an  almost  exces- 
sive" admiration  for  this  stanza  in  Bret 
Harte's  "The  Society  upon  the  Stanis- 
laus:" 

Then  Abner  Dean  of  Angel's  raised  a  point 

of  order — when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the 

abdomen, 
And  he  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile  and 

curled  up  on  the  floor, 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested 

him  no  more. 

The  last  line  was  the  especial  object 
of  his  lordship's  praise.  The  story  re- 
veals a  sense  of  humor  in  Tennyson  un- 
suspected perhaps  by  those  who  have 
forgotten  "The  Northern  Farmer" 
poems.  But,  granting  the  sense  of 
humor,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  appealed  to  by  just  this  sort 
of  thing.  Writers  on  rhetoric  would 
class  the  line  as  an  example  of  that  figure 
of  speech  known  as  meiosis  (from  the 
Greek  /ie£<5tt>,  to  lessen),  meaning  under- 
statement,  as  opposed  to  exaggeration  or 
hyperbole.  Now  one  sort  of  meiosis  is  a 
common  trick  with  the  self-repressing 
Anglo-Saxon.  In  his  daily  talk  he  is  ac- 
customed to  avoid  gush  and  mere  con- 
ventional enthusiasm  by  confining  him- 
self to  such  meiositic  compliments  as 
"not  half  bad,"  "not  a  bad  sort,"  "a  tidy 
sum"  and  so  on.  "I  don't  mind  if  I  do," 
says  John  Bull  when  he  is  pressed  to  do 
something  eagerly  desired.  "Yes, 
they're  a  niceish  lot,"  he  acquiesces 
when  somebody  praises  his  children  or 
his  cattle.  His  humor  often  takes  the 
same  turn.  Swift's  famous  "Modest 
Proposal  for  Preventing  the  children  of 
Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  Being  a 
Burden  to  their  Parents"  (t.  e,,  by  fat- 
tening and   eating  them)   is   a   choice 


specimien  of  sustained  meiositic  humor. 
An  equally  good  example  is  De  Quin- 
cey's  "Essay  on  Murder  considered  as  a 
Fine  Art."  WilUam  S.  Gilbert  made 
some  of  his  most  effective  hits  by  the  use 
of  the  same  artifice,  as  in  the  "Ballad 
of  Alice  Brown:" 

I've  studied  human  nature  and  I    know    a 

thing  or  two; 
Though  a  girl  may  fondly  love  a  living  gent 

as  many  do, 
A  feeling  of  disgust  upon  her  senses  there 

will  fall 
When  she  looks  upon    his    body    chopped 

particularly  small. 

Other  American  humorists  besides 
Bret  Harte  abound  in  the  same  figure  of 
speech.  Mark  Twain  uses  it.  Peter 
Dunne  uses  it.  Artemus  Ward,  Josh 
Billings  and  Bill  Nye  revelled  in  it.  I 
don't  know  any  better  example  in 
American  literature  than  this  from  an 
early  essay  of  Bill  Nye's  upon  "The 
Cow."  He  is  telling  how  he  once  tried 
to  milk  "a  common  cow,  bom  in  ob- 
scurity, kind  of  self-made  cow:" 

"I  made  a  commonplace  remark  to 
her,  one  that  is  used  in  the  very  best  of 
society,  one  that  need  not  have  given 
offence  anywhere.  I  said  *So,'  and  she 
soed.  Then  I  told  her  to  'hist'  and  she 
histed.  But  I  thought  she  overdid  it. 
She  put  too  much  expression  in  it. 

"Just  then  I  heard  something  crash 
through  the  window  of  the  bam  and  fall 
with  a  dull  sickening  thud  on  the  out- 
side. The  neighbors  came  to  see  what  it 
was  that  caused  the  noise.  They  found 
that  I  had  done  it  in  getting  through 
the  window. 

"I  asked  the  neighbors  if  the  barn  was 
still  standing.  They  said  it  was.  Then 
I  asked  if  the  cow  was  injured  much. 
They  said  she  seemed  to  be  quite  robust. 
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Then  I  requested  them  to  go  in  and  calm 
the  cow  a  little,  and  see  if  tl^ey  could  get 
my  plug  hat  off  her  horns." 

Bret  Harte  gleefully  told  a  friend  who 
has  just  repeated  the  remark  to  me  that 
Grant  Allen  once  complimented  him 
upon  having  anticipated  in  print  a  very 
important  Unk  in  the  Darwinian  chain 
of  argument.  This  was  in  the  "Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp."  If  you  remember  the 
story,  as  of  course  you  do,  then  of  course 
you  will  see  the  point  at  once.  You 
won't  need  to  be  told  that  it  lay  in  the 
monkey-like  tenacity  with  which  the 
newly  bom  Luck  seized  the  finger  that 
Kaintuck  pointed  towards  him. 

"Rastled  with  it,  the  damn  little  cus," 
chortled  Kaintuck  as  he  held  his  finger 
up  to  friend  after  friend  for  inspection. 


You  win  also  not  need  to  be  told  that 
little  "Luck"  was  simply  exhibiting  a 
universal  trait  in  new-bom  babyhood  in 
which  evolutionists  see  a  dimly  surviving 
automatic  vestige  of  arboreal  ancestry. 

Bret  Harte's  history  was  not  always 
as  exact  as  was  his  science  in  this  case. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  error  in  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  from  "A  Newport  Le- 
gend" has  ever  been  pointed  out : 

Her  lover  was  fickle  and  fine  and  French; 

It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
When  he  sailed  away  from  her  arms— poor 
wench; 

With  the  Admiral  Rochambeaa. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  reading  the 
papers  recently  know  full  well  that 
Rochambeau  was  a  military  and  not  a 
naval  officer. 


some:  tendencies  of  the  time 


When  James  Anthony  Froude  was  in 
this  country,  in  1873,  swinging  round  the 
circle  of  the  lecture  platform,  in  the  qual- 
ity of  a  paradoxical  pettifogger  retained 
for  the  defendant  in  the  cause  of  Ireland 
versus  England,  the  late  Mr.  Godkin 
lectured  the  lecturer  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  New  York  Nation.  Mr. 
Godkin  there  and  then  affirmed  that 
Fronde's  whole  treatment  of  Irish  his- 
tory was  permeated  by  an  idea  which 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  American 
political  philosophy.  "We  mean,"  he  ex- 
plained, "what  is  called  in  English  poli- 
tics 'the  imperial  idea' — the  idea,  that  is, 
that  a  strong,  bold  and  courageous  race 
has  a  sort  of  natural  right  to  invade  the 
territory  of  weak,  semi-civilized  and  dis- 
tracted races,  and  undertake  the  task  of 
governing  them  by  such  methods  as  may 
seem  best,  and  at  such  cost  of  life  as  may 
be  necessary." 

Mr.  Godkin,  speaking  of  American 
opinion  as  he  found  it  in  1873,  declared 
that  it  had,  "within  the  last  twenty  years, 
run  into  the  very  opposite  extreme,  and 
now  maintains  with  some  tenacity  the 
right  even  of  barbarous  communities  to 
be  let  alone  and  allowed  to  work  out 


their  own  salvation  or  damnation  in  their 
own  way.  There  is  little  or  no  faith  left 
in  this  country  in  the  value  of  super- 
imposed civilization,  or  of  'superior 
minds'  or  of  higher  organization,  while 
there  is  a  deep  suspicion,  or  we  might 
say  there  is  deep  hostility,  toward  all 
claims  to  rule  based  on  alleged  superior- 
ity of  race  or  creed  or  class." 

Mr.  Godkin,  of  course,  lived  to  see  a 
marvellous  revolution  take  place  in 
American  political  thought,  a  tre- 
mendous reaction  set  in  towards  the  im- 
perialistic ideas  which  he  believed  we 
had  forever  outgrown. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  aim  than 
to  introduce  a  political  discussion  into 
the  pages  of  The  Era.  With  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  "imperialism"  be 
right  or  wrong  I  have  absolutely  no 
concern.  But  I  opine  that  it  is  highly  in- 
teresting to  inquire  with  perfect  sobriety 
and  impartiality  into  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  so  remarkable  change 
in  the  complexion  of  our  political  phil- 
osophy, especially  as  I  think  a  colorable 
answer  can  be  deduced  from  two  of  the 
most  notable  books  that  have  recently 
appeared  from  the  press. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  collection  of 
tracts  and  essays,  translated  from  Tol- 
stoi, which  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  have  just  published  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  "What  is  Religion?" 

Tolstoi  inferentially  ^olds  imperial- 
ism in  abhorrence  as  a  subversion  of 
"the  essential  principle  of  all  religions, 
the  equality  of  man."  He  lays  the  blame 
partly  upon  modern  science.  "In  sci- 
ence," he  says,  "inequality  in  the  form 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  has  been  so  com- 
pletely recognized  as  the  necessary  phe- 
nomenon of  life,  that  the  destruction  of 
millions  of  human  lives  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  in  power  is  regarded  as 
a  most  ordinary  and  necessary  phenom- 
enon of  life  and  is  continually  being  pro- 
duced." 

It  is  to  the  general  acceptance,  there- 
fore, of  the  modern  doctrines  of  evolu- 
tion with  their  recognition  of  a  struggle 
for  existence  which  necessarily  and 
rightfully  entails  the  elimination  of  the 
"unfit,"  or  their  subordination,  at  least, 
to  the  "fit ;"  it  is  to  the  general  accept- 
ance of  these  doctrines  that  Count  Tol- 
stoi attributes  the  universal  trend  of  the 
times  towards  imperialism.  Nowhere 
has  evolution  made  so  many  disciples  as 
in  America.  American  imperialism,  it 
may  therefore  be  assumed,  is,  in  Tol- 
stoi's view,  the  result  of  the  teachings  of 
Darwin,  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Now  the  second  book  to  which  I  have 
made  allusion  is  "Facts  and  Comments," 
— (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)— by  Herbert 
Spencer  himself, — Herbert  Spencer,  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  great  tri- 
umvirate of  evolutionary  pioneers. 

Mr.  Spencer  deplores  as  bitterly  as 
Tolstoi  does  the  tendency  of  our  period 
towards  militarism  and  imperialism, 
which  he  looks  upon  as  different  mani- 
festations of  the  same  social  conditions : 
.  "Subject  races  or  subject  societies  do 
not  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  a 
ruling  race  or  a  ruling  society ;  their  sub- 
jection is  nearly  always  the  effect  of  co- 
ercion. An  army  is  the  agency  which 
achieved  it,  and  an  army  must  be  kept 
ever  ready  to  maintain  it.  Unless  the 
supremacy  has  actual  or  potential  force 
behind  it  there  is  only  federation,  not 
imperialism." 


The  equality  of  man  is  impossible 
under  militarism.  "The  cardinal  trait  of 
fighting  peoples  is  the  subjection  of  man 
to  man  and  of  group  to  group.  Grad- 
uated subordination  which  is  the  method 
of  every  military  organization  becomes 
more  and  more  the  method  of  civil  or- 
ganization where  militancy  is  chronic." 
Liberty  even  among  the  imperialists  is 
impossible  under  imperialism.  "So  long 
as  the  passion  for  mastery  overrides  all 
others  the  slavery  that  goes  along  with 
imperialism  will  be  tolerated."  The  ex- 
ercise of  mastery  inevitably  entails  on 
the  master  himself  some  form  of  slavery 
more  or  less  pronounced.  The  instru- 
mentalities by  which  the  subordination 
of  others  is  effected  themselves  subor- 
dinate the  victor,  the  master  or  the  ruler. 

And  the  reason  for  these  tendencies? 
Mr.  Spencer  goes  no  deeper  than  to 
diagnose  them  as  symptoms  of  a  general 
reversion  towards  savagery,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  "Rebarbarization." 

"In  all  places  and  in  all  ways,"  he  says, 
"there  has  been  going  on  during  the  last 
twenty  years  a  recrudescence  of  barbaric 
ambitions,  ideas  and  sentiments  and  an 
increasing  culture  of  bloodthirst." 

Current  literature  reflects  this  re- 
crudescence. The  contents  of  the 
periodicals,  and  especially  of  American 
periodicals,  reek  with  violence.  War 
and  warriors  are  their  favorite  themes. 
Their  very  fiction  is  sanguinary.  Tales 
of  crime  and  deeds  of  violence  have  ap- 
pealed to  our  latent  savagery.  Espe- 
cially deplorable  is  the  popularity  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,  "in  whose  writings 
one-tenth  of  nominal  Christianity  is 
joined  with  nine-tenths  of  real  paganism, 
who  idealizes  the  soldier  and  glories  in 
the  triumph  of  brute  force ;  and  who,  in 
depicting  school  life,  brings  to  the  front 
the  barbarizing  activities  and  feelings, 
and  shows  little  respect  for  a  civilizing 
culture." 

One  may  infer,  however,  from  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Mr.  Spencer's  writ- 
ings that  "rebarbarization"  is  in  his  view 
merely  another  evidence  of  that  rhyth- 
mic movement  in  cosmic  processes 
which  is  continuously  bringing  the  past 
back  in  a  new  and  less  aggravated  form, 
— and  therefore  that  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  only  a  transitory  mood. 
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None  the  less,  Tolstoi's  explanation 
explains  more  than  Spencer's.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  has  been  a  powerful 
aid  in  swinging  the  pendulum  back  to 
militarism.  What  is  Kipling's  ballad  on 
the  "White  Man's  Burden"  but  a  paean 
to  the  "fittest?"  What,  indeed,  is  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  appeal  for  the  strenu- 
ous life  but  a  summons  to  join  in  "the 
struggle  for  existence?" 

And  just  here  another  interesting  par- 
adox may  be  noted.  Mr.  Spencer  scorns 
Carlyle  even  more  than  he  scorns  Kip- 
ling.    He  scouts  the  "ridiculous  Car- 


lylean  theory  of  the  great  man  and  his 
achievements."  Carlyle,  in  his  turn, 
never  spared  to  attack  every  theory 
which  Mr.  Spencer  endorses,  including 
"the  gorilla  damnification  of  mankind," 
the  "march  of  mind  and  progress  of  the 
species  humbuggery,"  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  world  in  theory  has  rejected  Car- 
lyle and  accepted  Spencer.  Yet,  in  prac- 
tice, it  has  accepted  the  Carlylean  doc- 
trine of  force.  And,  to  add  to  the  poig- 
nancy of  the  paradox,  this  Carlylean 
doctrine  is  in  its  essence  Spencer's  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ! 


When  Arthur  Chuquet,  of  the  French 
Institute,  undertook  to  write  the  life 
of  Stendhal-Beyle,  he  supposed  that  he 
was  going  to  narrate  the  idyllic  com- 
monplaces of  a  genius,  who  had  put  all 
his  personal  raptures  in  his  own  works. 
But  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  of 
this  fascinating  memoir,  the  writer  leads 
his  reader  into  labyrinths  of  biography 
and  history,  which  invest  the  subject, — 
that  is,  Beyle,  with  an  interest  far  be- 
yond what  the  mere  title  implies.  In 
a  dim  way,  Beyle-Stendhal,  is  known 
to  everybody  that  reads,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Beyle  is  as  piquantly 
mysterious  as  the  original  dreamer  of 
Fitzgerald's  exquisite  quatrains.  Every 
now  and  then  some  mouser  in  the  aban- 
doned "lodes"  of  literature  cries  out  that 
Beyle  was  the  first  to  write  the  novel 
that  delights  the  publisher  of  to-day — 
that  is,  the  commercial  intermediary  who 
forces  stuff  and  nonsense  down  the  pub- 
lic throat  by  affirming  that  such  and 
such  a  book  has  sold  a  fabulous  number 
of  copies  and  the  self-respecting  imbecile 
must  buy  one,  to  be  in  the  current.  You 
often  see  Beyle's  name  quoted,  or  pos- 


sibly his  nom  de  plume,  Stendhal,  but  you 
very  rarely  see  a  volume  of  his,  even  in 
the  libraries.  Beyle  was  the  very  quin- 
tessence of  the  Frenchman  that  the  gen- 
uine Frenchman  loves.  He  indoctrin- 
ated by  paradoxes;  he  denied  what  he 
believed,  to  round  a  period,  but  what 
he  wrote  had  that  ineffable  something 
which  Mathew  Arnold  managed  to  ex- 
tract, from  a  Pharasaic  and  Philistine 
milieu,  Beyle  was  the  grand  captain  of 
that  incommunicable  essence  vaguely 
called  "style,"  and  those  who  had  the 
luck  to  read  him,  would  rather  have  his 
disparate  versatilities  at  their  fingers 
ends,  than  all  the  decorous  classicisms 
of  the  accepted  masters.  Beyle  himself 
declared  that  he  didn't  want  the  public 
at  large  to  read  him,  because  if  they 
did  he  should  feel  that  he  was  in  some 
sort  a  mountebank;  was  there  ever  a 
human  being,  fired  with  the  mania  of 
saying  something  that  didn't  insensibly 
say,  or  feel  the  same  thing? 


Chuquet  himself  says  naively:  "Stend- 
hal is  one  of  the  authors  that  the  elect 
always  quote,  but  never  read."    Yet  he 
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conquered  and  influenced  such  accepted 
masters  as  Prosper  Merimee,  Taine, 
Hugo,  Tolstoi.  His  life  was  a  comedy 
so  accidentee,  as  the  French  say,  that 
his  romances  seem  tame  in  comparison. 
Beyle  pretends  in  many  of  his  works  to 
tell  all  about  himself,  and  grotesquely 
enough,  he  never  tells  SLtiytHng  that  is 
calculated  to  make  the  reader  think  well 
of  him.  When  Beyle  began  writing,  his 
friend  Jacquemont  wrote  to  him  in  dis- 
may: "You  lie  horribly."  On  the 
margin  of  the  letter,  after  Beyle's  death, 
was  found  the  endorsement:  "True/' 
Yet  at  this  very  hour  the  young  literary 
lions  of  France  had  established  a  club 
under  the  name  "Stendhal,"  just  as  in 
Weimer  the  young  lions  of  Germany  had 
established  the  Goethe  Club.  Beyle 
gave  a  biography  of  himself  in  which  he 
strove  to  paint  a  mingling  of  the  satyrs 
of  Byron  and  the  heroes  of  Groethe ;  but 
the  facts  brought  to  light  strip  him  of 
half  the  evil  he  took  pride  in  exploiting. 
He  professed,  for  example,  to  hate  the 
church,  but  the  biographer  brings  out 
the  fact,  that  he  was  a  choir  boy  until  he 
reached  his  teens ;  he  expressed  a  singu- 
lar hatred  for  his  family,  but  the  record 
shows  that  he  did  all  that  behooved 
a  dutiful  son  for  his  parents.  He  breaks 
out  into  delirious  joy  over  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
but  a  few  years  later  he  was  beginning 
the  legend  which  has  made  the  queen 
the  martyr  of  French  sentimentalists. 
When  he  reached  Paris  from  his  pro- 
vincial Boetia,  in  1799,  he  was  armed 
with  a  letter  to  the  hustling  family  of 
the  Darus.  He  commemorates  one 
member  of  this  tribe  by  the  extraordin- 
ary number  of  the  young  man's  sweet- 
hearts; he  had  twenty-two,  and  Beyle 
ponders  long  and  wonderingly  over  this 
luxury  of  fragile  amours.  The  Darus 
hadn't  any  patience  with  literature  or 
sentiment  and  straightway  installed  their 
country  prot6ge  in  a  regiment  as  lieu- 
tenant. This,  however,  didn't  imply  the 
horrid  front  of  war ;  quite  the  contrary, 
Beyle  was  assigned  to  a  bureau  in  the 
War  Department,  where  he  had  time  to 
classify  and  coordinate  the  "twenty-two 
maitresses"  of  the  fascinating  Mathieu 
Darul 


Napoleon  was  forming  France  for  the 
conquest  of  the  world  and  Beyle  watched 
the  incipiencies  with  a  vague  compre- 
hension of  what  the  drama  portended. 
He  was  of  the  armies  that  achieved  the 
marvels  of  Marengo,  but  he  was  not  in 
the  action;  he  remained  a  soldier  until 
1 81 2,  but  he  never  achieved  distinction 
in  action,  though  he  wrote  marvelous 
accounts  of  many  battles  during  the  last 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Darus  he  was  sent  to 
Milan,  and  there  for  a  number  of  years 
he  enjoyed  the  visitings  of  Byron,  Shel- 
ley and  Manzoni.  Napoleon  had  passed 
away  to  St.  Helena  and  Beyle,  living  in 
a  commonplace  epoch,  set  out  to  revive 
the  heroic  past.  He  knew  something  of 
everything  that  could  be  made  of  use  in 
writing,  and  though  he  was  contra- 
dictory and  inconsequent,  he  was  read 
with  avidity — ^a  fact  which  distressed 
him,  for  he  took  it  as  a  mark  of  inferior- 
ity. Two  of  his  romances,  "The  Char- 
treuse de  Parme"  and  "Rouge  Et  Noir," 
are  cited  by  critics  as  the  originals  of  the 
realistic  literature  of  to-day.  Military 
writers  further  testify  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  "The 
Chartreuse  de  Parme"  is  the  only  ac- 
count of  the  action  that  at  all  approaches 
fact.  He  became  so  infatuated  with  Italy, 
that  he  could  think  no  other  country 
worthy  of  a  man  of  mind  to  live  in. 
Love  and  happiness  were  the  only  things 
that  made  life  endurable  to  him.  In 
Italy,  happiness  came  from  the  sight  of 
artistic  perfection  at  every  turn,  and  love 
was  ready  at  hand  for  him  who  made 
himself  as  a  little  child — ^that  is,  forgot 
himself.  His  religion  was  equally  ex- 
plicit; "Energy  and  beauty"  composed 
the  entire  system.  He  was  vindictively 
hostile  to  the  God  of  the  world;  he 
placed  the  deity  in  a  dilemma  that 
seemed  to  him  incontrovertible.  "Either 
■  he  doesn't  exist  or  he  is  bad."  Jupiter 
showed  himself  more  genial  than  the 
Christian  God;  Jupiter  didn't  terrorize 
his  believers  with  the  horrors  of  Hell. 
Jupiter  made  his  cult  a  festival;  he  en- 
couraged no  such  barbarisms  as  Puri- 
tanism and  Hell.  Now  the  literary  and 
philosophic  interest  in  this  curious 
genius,  is  that  he  did  not  write  these 
sentiments  of  his   soul  to  have  other 
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people  agree  with  him;  he  wrote  as  a 
pleasnre  and  he  didn't  care  a  rap  whether 
he  was  read  or  not.  He  wrote  in  amount 
what  woald  make  an  encyclopadia  and 
an  of  it  charming  in  spirit,  verve, — ^the 
nameless  something  which  makes  the 
expressed  thought  delightful,  and  wrote 
it  simply  as  other  and  commonplace  folk 
ride  or  walk  or  talk  or  calumniate  their 
betters.  Prosper  Merimee  declares  that 
he  never  saw,  knew  or  read  of  a  human 
being  who  attached  such  reality  to  love, 
as  this  abhorrent  genius.  He  was  not  a 
Don  Juan,  for  he  counted  fidelity  a  re- 
ligion. But  he  was  easily  wearied  of 
his  loves  and  dismissed  them  without  a 
sigh!  "Women,*'  he  epigrammatized, 
"are  like  romances,  they  amuse,  thrill 
you  until  the  denouement,  then  they  are 
no  longer  interesting.'*  Naturally  the 
books  written  by  a  genius  so  unconven- 
tional must  have  borne  their  cachet  of 
interest;  he  wrote  many, — I  don't  pro- 
pose to  enumerate  them,  but  those  that 
I  have  read  are  wells  of  sentiment  un- 
defiled; — far  more  inspiring  than  any- 
thing I  know  in  modern  literature.  He 
wrote,  for  example,  of  love  in  all  its 
phases,  he  even  invented  phases,  and 
sometimes  I  suspect  that  the  incompar- 
able Henry  James  sports  with  his  ador- 
ers in  diluting  Beyle  ?  It  was  as  a  critic, 
however,  that  Beyle  held  his  place  long- 
est in  the  actualitS  of  French  literature, 
and  there  he  holds  a  pedestal  very  much 
like  that  Edgar  Poe  used  to  enjoy  in 
this  country.  If  I  were  a  publisher  I 
would  test  the  taste  of  those  who  do 
read  in  this  country  by  republishing 
"The  Chartreuse  de  Parme"  and  "Rouge 
Et  Noir."  They  both  excel  Balzac  in 
pictures  of  the  society  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


Since  the  "historical  novel"  has  pre- 
empted the  public  attention,  I  shall  be 
doing  the  eager  searchers  of  history  in 
somnolent  doses  a  service  to  signalize 
a  book  which  has  just  captivated 
Parisian  readers,  "The  Youth  of  the 
Great  Mademoiselle."  Madame  Arvede 
Barine  is  the  writer  of  this  admirable 
work,  and  if  Balzac  were  alive  he  would 
probably  confess  that  his  "Human  Com- 
edy" has  little  to  offer  in  comparison 
with  the  tumultuous  life  of  this  princess 


of  the  blood,  who  outheroined  the  wild- 
est flights  of  the  romancer's  imagination. 
The  world  which  reads  history  knows 
that  the  "Great  Mademoiselle"  was  the 
daughter  of  Gaston  d'Orleans,  brother 
of  Louis  XIII.  That  she  was  the  richest 
princess  in  Europe ;  that  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  kings  and  princes,  and 
though  she  was  dying  to  marry,  she  was 
not  allowed  this  luxury  until  the  time 
came  when  she  had  to  take  what  she 
could  get,  not  what  she  dreamed.  There 
is  nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  heart  a 
more  comically  pathetic  story,  than  the 
adventures  of  this  Golconda  princess  in 
search  of  a  mate.  The  stranger  who 
visits  Versailles  to-day  sees  among  the 
spectres  of  the  era  of  monarchical  great- 
ness a  portrait  labeled  the  "Grande 
Mademoiselle,"  and  wonders  why  this 
demoiseUe  should  be  pictured  among  the 
personages  of  French  history.  Even  the 
most  devoted  beliei^er  in  "divine  right" 
realizes  that  the  grand  demoiselle  must 
have  passed  the  fortieth  year  and  even 
indulge  in  fatuous  conjecture  why  she 
should  be  embalmed  for  the  wonder  of 
the  present.  The  courtier  painter  has 
represented  the  lady  as  Minerva, — a 
mature  Minerva,  indifferent  to  the  in- 
fidelities of  Jove,  let  us  hope.  Armed 
and  warriorlike,  the  Great  Mademoiselle 
exactly  represents  the  epoch  in  which 
she  made  herself  the  joy  of  a  certain 
part  of  France.  Denied  love,  denied  the 
womanly  privileges  which  make  women 
doubly  precious,  the  Great  Mademoiselle 
plunged  into  revolt.  She  yearned  to  be 
a  warrior,  since  no  warrior  seemed  to 
yearn  to  make  her  wife,  and  she  under- 
took to  shake  the  throne  of  her  boy 
cousin,  Louis  XfV.  She  was  part  of  the 
Fronde,  and  when  the  revolt  ended  she 
found  herself  the  slave  of  court  conven- 
tion. She  saw  no  reason  why  she 
shouldn't  marry  her  young  cousin,  Louis 
XIV.,  but  he  saw  any  number  of  reasons 
and  laughed  her  advances  to  scorn. 
Meanwhile  by  death  and  accident  she 
became  so  rich  that  even  the  king's  mis- 
tress thought  it  wise  to  conciliate  her. 
She  was  not  only  the  king's  cousin,  she 
was  the  head  of  a  dozen  principalities; 
she  was  duchess  in  scores  of  provinces ; 
she  drew  a  three-fold  larger  revenue 
than  the  king  and  could  have  paid  the 
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debts  of  any  of  the  lesser  monarchs  of 
Germany. 

But  what  she  wanted  more  than  all 
else  was  some  one  to  fall  madly  in  love 
with  her.  This  some  one  came  in  the 
form  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lauzun.  He 
was,  of  course,  a  Gascon  and  hadn't  a 
penny  to  his  name.  He  had  a  long 
sword  and  a  saucy  tongue;  he  had  a 
nimble  wit  and  a  still  nimbler  foot. 
He  enchanted  the  court  in  a  cotil- 
lion and  even  the  king  asked  about 
him.  The  Grande  Mademoiselle  thought 
she  had  never  seen  anything  so  be- 
witching as  his  antics  in  the  dance  and 
aflFably  permitted  her  maids  of  honor 
to  present  him.  His  wit  proved  even 
more  entrancing  than  his  limbs,  and  the 
Grande  Mademoiselle  felt  that  the  world 
would  be  well  lost  for  the  possession  of 
this  irresistible  cavalier.  She  ^encour- 
aged the  youth  to  make  the  sweet  con- 
fession and  then  undertook  to  have  the 
king,  her  cousin,  ratify  the  compact. 
Louis  was  astonished  and  in  a  moment 
of  inconsiderate  sensibility,  consented. 
The  court  was  astounded.  In  fact,  all 
Europe  heard  with  amazement  that  the 
greatest  princess  of  France,  the  richest 
heiress  in  Christendom,  was  to  marry  a 
beggarly  cadet  of  Gascony.  But  Louis 
smoothed  the  way;  he  made  Lauzun 
duke,  captain  of  his  guards,  with  prom- 
ise of  a  speedy  marshalate.  The  Great 
Mademoiselle  meanwhile  was  in  such  an 
ecstacy  of  amorous  delight  that  she  con- 
sented to  everything  proposed.  She 
divested  herself  of  principalities  and 
revenues  wholesale  and  conferred 
them  upon  her  knight.  She  made 
known  to  all  the  princes  of  the  realm, 
that  she  was  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  world.  But  at  the  last  moment, 
Louis,  beset  by  his  familiars,  revoked 
his  consent  and  ordered  the  grande 
demoiselle  to  think  no  more  of  Lauzun. 
But  being  a  Gascon,  that  irrepressi- 
ble lover,  had  no  mind  to  be  balked 
at  the  last  minute  and  defied  the 
king.  The  Bastile  and  a  fort  in  Savoy 
followed.  Then  the  king's  mistress  in- 
tervened. Mademoiselle  was  informed 
that  she  might  have  her  knight  if  she 
would  first  confer  certain  of  her  domin- 
ions upon  the  bastard  sons  of  the  king. 
Nothing  was  too  much  for  the  great 


demoiselle;  she  gave  three  dukedoms 
and  revenues,  almost  as  great  as  the 
king  himself  drew,  and  then  she  was  per- 
mitted to  see  her  Lauzun  but  not  marry 
him.  Then  followed  the  long  tragi- 
comedy of  mismated  love ;  the  duke  tol- 
erated his  august  sweetheart  and  some- 
times beat  her;  then  came  the  rupture 
that  all  Europe  laughed  over.  No 
romance  that  I  know  of  has  so  many 
elements  of  interest  as  this  story  that 
Arvede  Barine  publishes  so  modestly 
under  the  title  of  "La  Jeunesse  de  la 
Grande  Mademoiselle." 


Italy  seems  to  monopolize  the  women 
who  have  the  seeress  qualities  in  depict- 
ing the  passions.  During  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  Matilda  Serao  has  inter- 
ested the  world  by  her  incomparable 
portraits  of  her  Italian  compatriots ;  just 
now  she  is  under  the  eclipse  that  ob- 
scured the  political  and  social  status  of 
her  husband,  involved  in  the  hideous 
political  corruption  of  Naples.  For  a 
time  Madame  Serao  stood  by  her  dis- 
paraged lord,  but  when  the  proofs  of  his 
connivance  became  overwhelming,  when 
even  her  own  fair  fame  became  involved^ 
she  gave  up  the  lord  of  her  life, — for  her 
marriage  was  an  ideal  one, — ^and  is  now 
proceeding  for  a  separation,  since  there 
is  no  divorce  in  Italy,  and  even  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  law  overwhelmed 
a  very  strong  ministry.  Meanwhile,  the 
aureole,  so  long  worn  by  Madame  Serao, 
seems  to  be  shifting  to  Neera,  a  writer 
who  has  for  some  time  impressed  inter- 
national lovers  of  philosophic  fiction. 
Neera  is  more  of  a  polemist  than  her 
great  contemporary,  Madame  Serao; 
she  might  be  likened  to  George  Eliot 
for  the  seriousness  of  her  purpose  and 
the  scientific  exactness  of  her  character- 
ization. Indeed,  to  a  reader  of  George 
Eliot,  Neera  constantly  suggests  the 
idea  that  she  served  her  scholarship  in 
romance  by  diligent  reading  of  the  in- 
comparable masterpiece,  "Romola.**^ 
Her  literary  debut  was  strangely  like 
the  lives  witnessed  hourly  in  the  jour- 
nalism of  this  country,  for  the  -necessi- 
ties of  existence  compelled  the  girl  in 
her  eighteenth  year  to  turn  to  the  press 
for  a  livelihood.     She  began  the  prac- 
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tice  of  sketching  traits  on  the  comic 
journal,  the  Pungalo  of  Milan.  But  the 
mirror  of  gayety  reproduced  for  the  ob- 
servant young  woman  only  the  somber 
side  of  the  life  of  the  day.  She  began  to 
immerse  her  mind  in  the  conditions  that 
surround  her  own  sex  and  from  a  long 
study  she  has  evolved  a  series  of  novels, 
which  suggest  not  only  George  Eliot, 
but  the  passionate  vigor  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  earlier  revolt  against  the  status 
assigned  the  sex,  before  the  law,  espe- 
cially before  socisil  convention.  In  other 
words,  she  has  the  gift  of  portraying  the 
normal  which  has  made  Zola  a  master, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  never  lapses 
into  the  realism  which  makes  the  abhor- 
rent even  tolerable.  She  apparently 
aspires  to  the  role  of  painter  of  women 
and  certainly  her  gallery  thus  far  em- 
braces just  the  traits  that  the  right- 
minded  love  to  believe  that  all  women 
stand  for.  Her  women  err ;  they  do  not 
sin ;  they  reach  the  turning  of  the  ways 
and  discern  the  gulf  and  the  penalty  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  One  of  Neera's  finest 
social  comedies  illustrates  best  what  I 
deduce  from  her  teachings.  In  the  novel 
^* Adieu,"  the  Countess  Valeria  has  for 
husband,  a  man  twenty  years  her  senior. 
She  respects  him  dutifully,  but  is  far 
from  loving  him.  She  encounters  a 
sensitive  and  tender  young  diplomat  who 
seems  to  be  the  exact  ideal  of  a  young 
girl's  love  dreams.  The  youth  discovers 
the  charm  of  the  married  and  mismated 
wife  and  insensibly  lets  his  passion  over- 
come him.  Valeria  is  not  insensible  to 
the  fascinations  of  the  young  man — in 
fact  acknowledges  with  remorse  and 
terror  that  she  has  sinned  in  her  soul. 
Indeed,  only  an  accident  saves  her  from 
the  ordeal  of  decision;  her  husband 
meets  with  a  serious  casualty  and  she 
immolates  herself  body  and  soul  in  nurs- 
ing him  back  to  health.  His  trust,  his 
guileless  confidence  in  her  constancy, 
are  additional  pangs  in  the  anguish  that 
follows  the  mere  thought  of  her  almost 
surrender  to  self-abandonment,  to  out- 
lawed love.  He  is  barely  recovered  when 
another  accident,  in  which  at  the  cost 
of  his  own  life  he  saves  Valeria,  re- 
doubles the  self-torture  of  the  wife. 
The  husband  dies  blessing  her  and  with 
the  exhortation  to  seek  a  love  worthy 


of  her  goodness  and  devotion.  The 
young  diplomat  learns  of  the  death  of 
the  husband  and  in  due  time  makes  his 
ardent  appeal.  Valeria  adores  the  lover, 
but  the  memory  of  the  sin  that  he  had 
inspired  in  her  heart  forms  a  bar  as  un- 
surmountable  as  the  living  husband. 
She  refuses  to  carry  out  the  semi-pledge 
that  she  had  given,  by  her  actions  at 
least,  and  in  a  written  response  for 
answer  to  the  tormentings  of  the  lover 
writes  the  simple  word  "adieu." 

The  same  rigidities  for  even  the  slight- 
est spiritual  deflection  from  the  way  of 
the  word  and  the  law,  marks  or  rather 
individualizes  all  Neera's  novels.  No 
present  writer,  however,  comes  to  the 
painting  of  women  with  such  exquisite 
penetration,  sympathy,  comprehension, 
as  this  rigid  moralist  who  illustrates  the 
text  of  Christ  in  every  feminine  char- 
acter-teacher, that  is,  that  to  merely 
look  with  the  eye  of  lust  is  a  deadly  sin 
against  the  holy  ghost  of  virtue.  Volume 
after  volume  has  come  from  the  same 
hand  and  in  each  one  Neera  teaches  that 
unlicensed  love  is  the  curse  of  women; 
that  women  have  a  right  to  a  hearth,  and 
the  woman  who  forfeits  that  justly  suf- 
fers any  penalty  the  world  may  award. 
Her  lessons  in  these  penalties  accumu- 
late some  of  the  most  harrowing  studies 
known  in  the  dissection  of  passion. 
With  these  there  is  the  same  semi- 
philosophical  vein  of  banter  first  discov- 
ered in  the  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life," 
where  George  Eliot  made  her  debut. 
She  joins  issue  with  Schopenhauer,  "with 
much  humility,"  she  admits,  but  she  per- 
sists that  there  may  be  and  ought  to 
be  such  a  condition  as  unpassional  rela- 
t  ons  between  educated  men  and  women ; 
lat  friendships  as  strong  as  marriage 

ay  exist  sinlessly  and  that  neither  sex 
will  reach  its  higher  development  until 
this  state  of  the  sexes  is  the  existing  and 
recognized  one.  Naturally  a  Platonist 
of  this  Puritanical  system  comes  as  an 
almost  incomprehensible  phenomenon 
to  the  Latin  races ;  it  is  as  if  Melancthon 
or  Calvin  had  returned  to  the  flesh  and 
began  their  teachings  anew,  having 
found  after  a  Hadean  probation,  that 
love  has  much  to  do  with  rational  life — 
that  the  torments  of  the  mind  are  really 
enough  for  the  sensitive  human. 
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[212]  Dear  Sir  Oracle  :  I  see  some 
of  your  correspondents  axe  sending  in 
parallelisms  of  phrase  occurring  in  the 
great  writers.  Let  me  supply  an  ex- 
ample which  has  interested  me. 

Livy,  in  chapter  39,  section  4,  of  his 
History,  thus  characterizes  the  elder 
Cato:  "He  was  a  person  of  such  versa- 
tile talents,  and  so  equally  adapted  for 
any  and  every  pursuit,  that  let  him  be 
doing  what  he  would,  you  would  have 
said  it  was  the  very  thing  for  which 
nature  had  intended  .him." 

Compare  this  with  Shakespeare : 

Floris — ^What  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak, 

sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever;  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so;  so  give  alms; 
Pray  so,  and  for  the  ordering  of  your  affairs. 
To  sing  them  too.     When  you  do  dance  I 

wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that;  move  still,  still  so, 
And  own  no  other  function:  each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present 

deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

"The  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  IV,  Sc.  3 

Again,  Caesar  says:  "Fere  libeni  r 
homines  id  quod  volunt  credere" — i.  e.y 
"Men  in  general  believe  that  which  they 
wish" — which  is  substantially  identical 
with  Shakespeare's: 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought. 
II.  *'Henry  IV,"  Act  III,  Sc.  5- 

B.  O.  Z.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

[213]  Editor  Notes  and  Queries: 
Can  you  inform  me  what  was  the  earliest 
attempt  at  cutting  a  canal  through  the 


Central  American  isthmus?  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  dates  back  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 

E.  C.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No  serious  attempt  was  ever  made  before 
De  Lesseps's  scheme  took  shape  in  France.  But 
numerous  suggestions  had  been  offered.  As 
far  back  as  1551,  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  it  was  the 
three  lines  by  which  he  believed  the  Atlantic 
might  be  connected  with  the  Pacific,  namely, 
the  one  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
to  which  Ferdinand  Cortez  had  devoted 
especial  attention;  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
route,  which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Gil 
Gonzales  Davila;  and  the  shorter  line  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  of  which  mention 
had  been  made  by  Francisco  Pizarro.  Un- 
fortunately, the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise 
at  a  time  when  Spain  still  possessed  the 
powers,  means  and  energy  to  accomplish  it 
successfully,  was  prevented  by  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Father  Joseph  de  Acosta,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  a  work 
published  in  1588,  denounced  the  canal  pro- 
ject as  an  impious  conception,  asserting  that 
"the  punishment  of  Heaven  would  most  as- 
suredly fall  upon  those  who  should  presump- 
tuously attempt  to  alter  the  wise  arrange- 
ments of  Providence."  Opposed  by  the 
Church,  the  plan  was  dropped.  Spain  grad- 
ually lost  the  last  traces  of  the  energcy  neces- 
sary for  accomplishing  any  great  enterprise. 
Through  the  succeeding  centuries,  however, 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  two  oceans  constantly 
occupied  the  attention  of  distinguished  men 
of  different  nations,  and  in  1829  a  mission 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to 
Guatemala  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  the 
subject.  Matters  were  progressing  favorably 
when  the  revolution  of  1830  proved  fatal  to 
the  scheme.  Again,  in  1844,  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  made  overtures  on  the  subject 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  but  the  proposed 
plan  was  shipwrecked  on  political  obstacles, 
and  negotiations  subsequently  entered  into 
with  France  also  proved  fruitless  for  a  long 
time. 
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[214]  SiK  Oracle:  A  woman's 
rights  woman  who  is  a  friend  of  mine 
tells  me  that  women  once  sat  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament.    Is  this  true? 

Ella  Mackarnass,  New  York  Gty. 

So  far  as  we  know  ii  is  not  true  that  they 
ever  actually  sat.  But  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  tt  was  the 
custom  to  summon  to  Parliament  ladies  of 
title  representing  large  landed  interests. 
Thus  among  the  summonses  to  Parliament 
in  1361  (the  35th  Parliament  of  Edward  III), 
there  is  one  writ  "De  admittendo  fide  dignos 
ad  coUoquiam/'  and  among  the  earb  and 
barons  are  returned  Marie,  Countesse  de 
Norff,  Alianor,  Countesse  de  Ormond, 
Philippa,  Countesse  de  March,  Agnes, 
Countesse  de  Pembrook  and  Katherine, 
Countesse  de  Athole.  In  the  preceding  year 
also  (34  Edward  III),  there  had  been  writs 
tested  at  Weston  on  the  5th  of  December, 
issued  to  divers  earls  and  barons,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  several  bishops 
and  abbots  and  to  four  abbesses,  requiring 
their  attendance  at  Westminster  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  Trinity,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
of  an  aid  for  the  making  of  the  king's  eldest 
son  a  knight,  etc.  As  already  noted,  however, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  ladies  ever  ac- 
tually took  their  seats  in  Parliament  by 
virtue  of  these  summonses,  although  numer- 
ous instances  are  on  record  of  both  knights 
and  esquires  having  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  right  of  their  wives. 

[215]  Editor  Notes  and  Queries: 
Where  can  I  find  the  original  French 
of  the  phrase  "if  God  did  not  exist,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invent  him?"  at- 
tributed to  Voltaire. 

S.  M.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  line  occurs  in  the  CXI  Epistle  of  Vol- 
taire, addressed  '*A  Tauteur  du  Livre  des 
Trois  Imposteurs"  C'To  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  the  Three  Impostors").  Here  is 
the  line  itself  and  the  context: 

Consulte  Zoroastre,  et  Minos  et  Solon, 
£t  le  grand  Socrate,  et  le  grand  Ciceron, 
lis  ont  adore  tous  un  maitre,  un  juge,  un  pire. 
Ce  systeme  sublime  a  Thomme  est  necessaire, 
Cest  le  sacr^  lien  de  la  soci^t6, 
Le  premier  fondement  de  la  sainte  equit6, 
Le  irein  au  scel6rat,  Tesperance  du  juste, 
Si   les    cieux   depouill6s    de   leur   empreinte 

auguste 
Pouvaient  cesser  jamais  de  le  manifcster 
Si  Dieu  n'  existait  pas,  il  faudrait  Tinventer. 

Voltaire  especially  plumed  himself  upon 
this  line.  "Though  I  am  seldom  satisfied 
with  my  lines,"  he  wrote  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  "I  must  confess  that  I  feel  for  this  one 
the  tenderness  of  a  father."    It  is  quite  likely 


that  he  did  not  know  that  the  idea  had  been 
anticipated  with  more  or  less  closeness.  Thus 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  who  died  in  1694,  the 
year  of  Voltaire's  birth,  has  this: 

"If  God  were  not  a  necessary  Being  of  him- 
self, he  might  almost  seem  to  be  made  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  men." 

And  more  than  sixteen  centuries  before 
Voltaire,  Ovid  had  said: 

Expedit    esse    deos,    et,    ut    expedit,    esse 
putemus. 

It  is  expedient  that  there  should  be  gods, 
and  as  it  is  expedient,  let  us  believe  that  they 
exist. 

"Art  of  Love,"  I.  6^;. 

[216]  Dear  Sir  Oracle  :  Was  Jim 
Bludsoe  the  eneineer  of  the  "Prairie 
Belle"  in  John  Hay's  famous  poem  a 
real  character? 

Axminster,  Newport,  Ky. 

The  story  of  Jim  Bludsoe's  heroism  was 
based  upon  an  exploit  of  Oliver  Fairchild, 
engineer  of  the  steamer  "Fashion,"  plying 
between  Memphis  and  St.  Louis,  who  beached 
his  burning  ship  and  sacrificed  his  own  life 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew,  ex- 
actly as  Mr.  Hay  narrated.  Mr.  Hay  was 
in  his  early  days  personally  acquainted  with 
Fairchild,  and  when,  years  afterwards,  he 
went  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  the  son  of  the  dead  engineer,  Henry 
Fairchild,  of  New  Orleans,  called  to  see  him 
at  the  newspaper  ofHce  and  so,  unconsciously, 
suggested  the  poem.  Shortly  after  its  ap- 
pearance a  friendly  controversy  arose  be- 
tween Mark  Twain  and  the  author.  Twain 
held  that  an  engineer  could  not  have  per- 
formed the  act  of  heroism  ascribed  to  him. 
The  steering  of  the  vessel  being  exclusively 
the  pilot's  duty,  the  latter  alone  could  have 
held  the  steamer's  "nozzle  agin  the  bank,  till 
the  last  galoot's  ashore."  Hay,  however,  was 
enabled  to  show  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
steering  gear  of  the  Fashion  had  been  de- 
stroyed almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  fire. 
The  tiller  ropes  had  burned  away  as  soon  as 
the  flames  from  the  overheated  furnaces 
swept  upward  through  the  vessel,  and  the 
engineer,  in  the  fiery  hell  below,  became  the 
sole  human  being  possessed  of  the  power  to 
turn  her  towards  the  bank  and  keep  her 
there. 

[217]  Dear  Sir  Oracle  :  Was  Omar 
Khayyam  the  author  of  the  original  of 
this  quatrain? 

Ha!  see  where  the  wild-blazing  grog  shop 
appears, 
As  the  red  waves  of  wretchedness  roll, 
How  it  burns  on  the  edge  of  tempestuous 
years 
The  horrible  light-house  of  hell! 
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Of  course  the  metre  indicates  what 
careful  search  has  confirmed,  that  the 
lines  do  not  appear  in  Fitzgerald's  ver- 
sion.   But  then  there  are  others — 

M.  D.  Robinson,  New  York. 

The  lines  are  not  Omar's,  but  McDonald 
Clarke's.  Clarke  (1798- 1842)  was  a  bizarre 
and  tragic  character  who  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  the  Mad  Poet.  A  New  Englander 
by  birth,  he  justified  his  sobriquet  by  dying  in 
a  madhouse  on  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York. 
His  collected  poems  were  issued  in  Boston  in 
1833.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
and  rodomontade,  a  good  deal  of  what  is 
not  poetry  but  prose  run  mad,  nevertheless 
now  and  then,  as  in  the  stanza  you  quote,  he 
showed  himself  capable  at  least  of  effective 
rhetoric.  Two  lines  of  real  poetry  are  cred- 
ited to  him: 

Now  twilight  lets  her  curtain  down 
And  pins  it  with  a  star. 

These  are  credited  to  him  by  Mrs.  Child  in 
an  affecting  obituary  notice.  But  when  we 
turn  to  his  volume  we  find  that  what  he  really 
wrote  was  somewhat  less  meritorious: 

Whilst  twilight's  curtain  spreading  far, 
Was  pinned  with  a  single  star. 

This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  where  a  mis- 
quotation has  improved  upon  the  original. 

[218]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  I  should 
like  to  have  the  original  French  of  the 
verses,  by  Isaac  de  Benserade,  which 
run  thus  in  Dr.  Johnson's  translation 
(vide  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations,  p. 

794). 

In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry; 
And,  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die. 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe. 

J.  R.  J.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  original  is  as  follows: 

Theatre  des  rires  et  des  pleurs 
Lit!  ou  je  nais  et  ou  je  meurs, 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voisin 
Sont  nos  plaisirs  et  nos  chagrins. 

According  to  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson,  on 
hearing  these  verses  quoted  approvingly  in 
company  made  the  impromptu  translation 
without  hesitating. 


[219]  Editor  of  The  Era, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Pardon  me  for  in- 
truding in  a  direction  where  I  seldom 
venture,  but  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  call  to 
your  attention  that  on  page  117,  January 
Era,  an  error  is  made  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  old  time  ballad,  "Pad- 
dle your  own  Canoe."  This  song  was 
written  by  Sarah  T.  Bolton,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  who  spent  the  major  part  of 
her  life  in  Indiana.  It  was  written  in 
1850,  being  composed  while  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  engaged  in  helping  Governor 
Wright  prepare  to  entertain  the  Gover- 
nors of  several  Western  States  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Indianapolis.  This  ballad 
was  a  popular  song  in  my  Kentucky 
home  during  my  boyhood,  and  I  hereby 
append  the  closing  verse,  in  which  you 
will  find  the  line  "Paddle  your  own 
Canoe,"  which  your  correspondent  at- 
tributes to  a  Boston  author. 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won, 

Nothmg  won  is  lost. 
Every  good  deed,  nobly  done, 

Will  repay  the  cost. 
Leave  to  Heaven  in  humble  trust. 

All  you  will  to  do; 
But,  if  you  succeed  you  must. 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

I  will  close  by  stating  that  the  entire 
poem  as  well  as  the  life  and  poems  of 
the  author  were  published  in  book  form 
by  Fred.  L.  Horton  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
1880. 

Trusting  that  I  am  not  intruding  in 
this  direction,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Uri  Lloyd. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  9,  1902. 

The  thanks  of  this  department  arc  due  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  for  settling  this  vexed  question 
in  so  satisfactory  a  manner.  Any  further 
"intrusion,"  as  he  modestly,  but  inaccurately 
styles  it,  which  he  may  wish  to  make  will  be 
fully  appreciated. 
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THE    MONEY    MAKER. 

By  Alfred  Mo^thews 


When  the  morning  whistles  blow  their 
strident,  strenuous  chorus  in  Philadel- 
phia, an  immense  industrial  army  goes 
regularly  and  methodically  to  work  in 
some  sixteen  thousand  factories.    Every 
one  of  these  many  thousand  hives  of  in- 
dustry, great  and  small,  is  supposed  to 
be   a    "money    making   concern;"    and 
yet  the  solitary 
one      among 
them  all,   that 
deserves,  in  an 
exact  sense,  to 
be  so-called  is, 
by   a   seeming 
paradox,     ab- 
solutely the 
only  one  that 
is      conducted 
without  intent 
to    produce    a 
single  penny's 
worth  of  prof- 
it.   This  is,  of 
course,     the 
United    States 
Mint. 


KNTKANCK,    MAIN   STAIRWAY 


The  Phila- 
delphia money  factory  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  easily  entitled  to  char- 
acterization by  such  big  phrases  as 
"largest  in  the  United  States,"  and 
"most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,"  and  yet,  in  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  comparison,  it  occupies  a  very 


humble  position  among  the  industries  of 
the  city  in  which  it  is  located.  There  are 
many  factories  here  which  employ  one 
or  two  thousand  men  each,  or,  say,  one 
or  two  regiments  of  the  industrial  army. 
There  is  one,  right  next  to  the  Mint, 
which  employs  a  total  of  eleven  thou- 
sand   men,  or   three   brigades,  but  the 

Mint  force  of 
workers  if  or- 
ganized on  a 
military  basis 
wouldn't  even 
be  a  regiment. 
It  would  con- 
stitute only  a 
paltry  battal- 
ion, the  high- 
est officer  of 
which  would  be 
a  mere  major. 
It  has  only  550. 
employees,  or 
one- twentieth 
the  number  of 
its  next  neigh- 
bor. 

But  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  the  comparisons 
would  be  largely  in  favor  of  the 
Mint,  in  opposition  to  any  of  the 
other  manufactories.  Almost  all  of  its 
employees  are  of  the  order  known  as 
"highly  skilled,"  and  even  that  term  does 
not  fully  express    the    high    status    of 
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many  of  the  Mint's  superior  stewards 
and  servants.  They  are  of  the  very  elect 
among  scientific,  mechanical  and  art  ex- 
perts. Then,  too,  if  the  value  of  raw 
material  and  finished  product  of  this  fac- 
tory, is  brought  into  relative  view  with 
that  of  other  industrial  establishments, 
Uncle  Sam's  money  making  monopoly 
is  seen  at  once  to  occupy  the  vantage 
point,  for  in  round  sum  this  value  at 
any  time  foots  up  the  almost  terrific 
total  of  $300,000,000.  Then,  finally,  the 
Mint  is  absolutely  unique  among  all  the 
vastly  varied  manufactories  of  Philadel- 
phia; and  surely  no  one  will  deny  the 
superior  popularity  that  its  product  en- 
joys, being  industriously  and  incessantly 
sought  for  by  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men. 

The  new  Mint  building  with  its  four 
hundred  foot  front  stretching  straight- 
away an  entire  block  on  Spring  Garden 
street,  is  an  impressively  substantial  and 
beautiful  structure  of  granite  and  mar- 
ble, rising  from  a  granite  terrace.  Of 
the  modernized  classic  architecture, 
massive,  monumental,  it  combines  the 
qualities  of  elegance,  security  and  utility. 


as  is  befitting  in  a  structure  reared  to 
serve,  for  long  time,  a  great  govern- 
ment in  the  combined  capacities  of 
palace,  treasure-house  and  factory. 

If,  in  its  function  of  the  first  mentioned 
order,  its  front  impresses  one,  being 
indeed  suggestive  of  Royal  Buckingham 
Palace  in  London — though  even  more 
lordly — the  palatial  impression  is 
heightened  on  passing  the  huge  portals 
whose  ponderous  bronze  doors  are 
thrown  back  against  marble  pilasters, 
and  entering  a  stately  vestibule,  trav- 
ersed by  marble  halls  and  backed  by  a 
broad  flight  of  white  and  gray  marble 
stairs,  ascending  to  a  vaguely  viewed 
but  rich  and  lofty  interior.  This 
spacious  vestibule  itself  confronts  one 
as  a  smoldering  blaze  of  glory,* held  in 
check  by  the  contrasting  coldness  of 
glistening  marble,  for  the  prevailing 
color  scheme  of  the  groined  ceiling  and 
paneled  portions  of  the  side  walls  is  a 
superb  tawny  gold,  heightened  here  and 
there,  with  the  ruddy  flames  of  forges 
and  the  rich  colors  of  classic  costumes 
worn  by  their  attendants — for  the  forges 
and  the  workers  are  those  of  Rome  in 
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the  time  of  the  Caesars,  and  they  appear 
here  in  huge  mosaic  pictures  faithfully 
reproduced  from  originals  unearthed  in 
Pompeii  only  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 
There  are  enough  of  them  to  show  the 
whole  process  of  coinage  as  it  was  prac- 
ticed in  ancient  Rome,  and  the  pictures 
have  thus  an  archaeological  as  well  as  an 
art  value,  and  are  peculiarly  appropriate 
where  they  have  been  placed  by  Tiffa- 
ny's masters  of  modern  mosaic. 

Much  of  this  effect  of  glowing,  gleam- 
ing color  is  swept  from  the  sense  and 
the  eye  freshened  for  a  totally  different 
impression,  by  a  glance  right  and  left 
down  the  long,  pure  white,  marble  cor- 
ridors as  one  passes  upward  by  broad, 
low  steps  to  the  temple-like  numismatic 
room.  This  is  a  lofty  rotunda,  or  rather 
an  octagonal  apartment  in  which  the 
effect  is  that  of,  richest  walnut,  though 
the  material  is  really  a  red-brown  mar- 
ble from  Vermont.  Eight  massive  pol- 
ished columns  of  this  marble,  mingling 
of  sepia  and  bistre,  tower  upward  some 
thirty  feet  to  support  the  dome,  and  the 
ii8 


walls  are  wainscoted  to  a  similar  height 
with  this  same  seldom  seen  but  most 
sumptuous  stone. 

The  contents  of  this  sombre  but 
splendid  chamber  form  a  panoramic 
microcosm  of  the  world's  civilization — 
its  history  compact  in  coins.  A  big  and 
very  interesting  book  might  easily  be 
written  upon  the  collection  by  such  a 
man  as  its  custodian,  Mr.  R.  Meade 
Bache  (who  is  an  author  by  the  way), 
the  possessor  of  a  most  intelligent  en- 
thusiasm for  his  enormously  costly 
charge.  Some  little  part  of  that  knowl- 
edge and  regard  he  is  very  sure  to 
convey  to  the  visitor  whom  he  finds  in- 
terested in  either  the  historic  or  artistic 
phases  of  the  process  of  coinage. 

The  oldest  coin  here,  if  we  take  for  it 
the  word  of  the  Chinese,  is  one  claimed 
to  have  been  issued  in  their  country  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era. 
But  the  oldest  authenticated  piece  of 
money  in  the  collection  is  a  little  bronze 
disc,  stamped  in  Greece  about  700  B.  C. 
This,  properly  speaking,  is  the  Alpha  of 
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the  collection  toric  tales  to 
which  is  ar-  tell  those  who 
ranged  in  reg-  study  them 
ular  historic  minutely, 
sequence,  the  The  small- 
coins  running  est  piece  of 
through  the  money  among 
early  Greek  the  many  thou- 
period,  then  sands  shown 
through  the  is  the  Lepton 
Roman,  that  (meaning  a  lit- 
of  the  Byzan-  tie  thing),  hav- 
tine  Empire,  ing  the  value 
and  the  vari-  of  one-fifth  of 
ous  nations  of  a  cent,  and  by 
the  far  East,  thk  cabinet  room  some  supposed 
to  those  of  Eu-  to  be  the  "wid- 
rope,  obsolete  and  living,  until  we  find  ow's  mite."  It  is  scarcely  larger  than 
series  of  the  "current  coin  of  the  realm"  a  grain  of  wheat.  In  marked  contrast 
for  each  of  the  great  countries  of  the  are  certain  bronze,  or  copper  pieces,  in 
present  day.  a  case  not  far  away,  the  largest  coins. 
The  gradations  in  artistic  improve-  if  coins  they  may  be  called,  in  the  entire 
ment,  noticed  even  by  the  non-expert,  cabinet.  They  are  among  the  few  pieces 
conform  pretty  accurately  to  the  advance  of  metal  money  not  round  or  disc-like, 
of  the  various  nations  in  civilization,  are  almost  the  size,  and  exactly  the 
but  the  coins  have  more  elaborate  his-  shape  of  the  magazine  you  are  reading. 
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and  weigh  from 
four  to  eight 
pounds  each.  Not 
a  convenient  form 
of  money  to  carry 
around  on  one's 
person ;  and  yet 
when  they  were 
current  among  the 
simple  and  sturdy 
Scandinavi  an  s, 
some  four  hundred 
years  ago,  they 
were  probably  es- 
teemed among 
other  excellencies 
for  their  portabil- 
ity. And,  truly 
enough,  they  were 
a  very  great  im- 
provement over 
such  units  of  value 
as  the  sheep  or  ox, 
which  they  super- 
seded as  the  me- 
dium of  exchange. 


SCALES  ON  WHICH    THE   FINEST   WEIGHING   IS   DONE 


Not  the  least  inter- 


esting and  indicative  of  an  evenly  ac- 
celerated art  advancement  in  coinage,  is 


the  complete  series 
of  our  own  money 
pieces  from  1792, 
when  the  original 
Mint  (still  stand- 
ing, at  Seventh  and 
Filbert  streets) 
was  built,  down  to 
the  present  time. 

But  all  of  this 
wonderful  exhibit 
in  the  cabinet  or 
numismatic  room 
is  representative  of 
hard  money  in  its 
historic  and  art 
aspects,  and  in 
what  may  be  called 
the  remote  and  ab- 
stract phases  of  its 
appeal  to  human 
interest.  Let  us 
go  from  this  pala- 
tial central  part  of 
the  Mint  to  the 
factory  end  of  the  big  building,  where 
the  actual  practical  work  of  coin  produc- 
tion has  its  beginning  in  stages  seeming 
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as  rude  and  simple  as  the  smithy's  and 
the  iron  smelters  stalwart  trades,  yet  by 
no  means  devoid  of  subtle  skill. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  weighing  or 
"make-up"  room,  where  all  of  the  golden 
and  silvern  grist  to  be  ground  in  this 
mill  is  taken  in.  That  is,  it  is  here  that 
the  bullion  bars  from  the  assay  office, 
and  gold  and  silver  from  all  sources 
first  enter  the  Mint.  Naturally,  in  a 
'^weighing  room"  scales  are  in  evidence. 
There  are  two,  each  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind  possible  to  make.  The 
larger  one  stands  ceiling  high,  the  more 
delicate  parts  of  its  mechanism  encased 
in  glass.  It  will  weigh  up  to  10,000 
ounces  and  down  to  one-tenth  of  a 
grain ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  capable 
of  indicating  accurately  any  weight  up 
to  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  ton,  yet  should  the  feeblest  fly  alight 
on  one  of  the  balanced  "scoops"  it  would 
be  made  known  on  the  tell-tale  dial. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  delicate  enough 
for  some  of  the  nicer  transactions  at  this 
great  money  factory,  and  so  they  have 
an  exquisite  little  scale  which  will  only 


weigh  a  maximum  of  five  hundred 
ounces,  but  will  register  a  minimum 
down  to  the  dust  that  may  fall  from 
that  same  fly's  feet. 

Near  at  hand  is  a  vault — not  one  of 
the  great  storage  vaults  to  which  we 
come  later — but  a  place  of  deposit  for 
bullion  newly  acquired,  or  awaiting 
transfer  to  the  smelting  room.  As  a 
special  favor  the  door  is  unlocked  and 
we  step  in.  There  is  not  much  to  see 
except  piles  and  shelves  full  of  gold  and 
silver  bars  and  bricks  which,  so  far  as 
appearances  go  might  as  well  be  brass 
and  lead.  The  writer  picks  up  one  ob- 
long chunk  of  tawny  yellow  metal,  look- 
ing like  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  or  an  out- 
turned  pan  of  "mush."  It's  a  good  fore- 
arm lift  for  an  average  man — some  sixty 
pounds — and  the  guide  remarks  as  he 
looks  closely  at  some  small  figures  in- 
dented on  its  top,  "That's  gold;  worth 
just  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  dollars." 

It  doesn't  happen  to  be  a  gold,  but  a 
silver,  smelting  season,  so,  as  we  pass 
into  the  great  furnace  room  at  the  east 
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end  of  the  Mint  building  we  encounter 
the  white  metal  instead  of  the  yellow.    It 
looks  about  the  same,  however,  as  the 
melting  pots  are  drawn  and  their  con- 
tents of  liquid  fire  are  ladled  into  the 
flaming  and  steaming  moulds.    The  bul- 
lion is  received  here  in  bars — if  of  silver 
weighing  one  thousand  ounces  each — 
and  to  it  is  added  ten  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, making  it  "900  fine.*'     It  goes  into 
the  coarse   clay   pots,   urn-shaped,   and 
about    eighteen    inches    high,    to    the 
amount  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
ounces  each  (or,  if  it  is  gold,  six  thou- 
sand ounces),  and  these 
to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten  at  a  time  go  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  where 
the  best   fuel   has   been 
found  to  be  gas.     The 
precious  metal  is  melted 
fast  enough  to  allow  of 
five   "melts"  per   work- 
ing day,  and  thus  some 
two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand     ounces     are 
smelted  per  diem.     It's 
death  to  the  pots.    The 
"life"   of   a   pot    in   the 
terrific  heat  required  to 
liquefy  gold  or  silver,  is 
only     three     days,    and 
rough  appearing  as  they 
are,    a    United     States 
Mint  smelting  pot  is  an 
extremely  costly  thing. 


the   making   of  which   involves 
skill  and  slow  processes. 

In  fact  the  whole  work  of  the 
smelting  room,  simple  as  it 
seems,  requires  delicacy,  accur- 
acy of  judgment,  long  experi- 
ence; and  the  master  mechanic 
of  the  Mint  tells  us  that  there 
are  few  departments  in  this 
money  manufactory  where  the 
personal  preparedness  of  the 
operatives  forms  a  more  im- 
portant factor  than  right  here  in 
the  mixing  of  alloys  and  success- 
ful smelting  of  the  metal. 

The    metal    comes    from    the 
moulds     in     bars     of     various 
weights,   according  to   the   de- 
nomination of  the  coins  to  be 
made  from   it.     These,  after  a 
bath  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove 
scale,  are  trimmed  off  on  the  ends  and 
edges  and  then  they  are  ready  for  an- 
other stage  in  the  process.     But  before 
we  follow  them  in  their  progress  through 
the  Mint,  observe  for  a  moment  the  floor 
of  this  smelting  room  we  are  about  to 
leave.      It   is    formed   of   an   octagonal 
grating,  like  a  giant  honey  comb,  the 
cells  of  which  are  about  as  big  as  pill 
boxes,  and  the  whole  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  picked  up  in  sections  of  one  foot 
diameter.    This  is  done  once  a  week  and 
the  smooth  underlying  metal  is  given  as 
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careful  a  sweeping  as  the  most  pains- 
taking housewife  bestows  on  her  best 
room.  But  these  sweepings  are  not 
thrown  into  the  dust  pile  for  removal. 
They  are  jealously  treasured,  for  at  the 
end  of  a  year  these  saved  sweepings  of 
"dirt*'  are  worth  about  $25,000. 

Next  we  overtake  the  metal,  in  the 
form  of  bars  or  "ingots,"  in  the  rolling 
and  cutting  room,  where  it  is  first  passed 
twelve  times  through  chilled  iron  rolls 
under  powerful  pressure  and  the  ingot  is 
transformed  to  a  slender,  springy  bar 
about  as  long  as  an  old-fashioned  bed 
slat,  but  only  of  the  thickness  of  the 
coin  to  be  made  from  it.  That  for  the 
double  eagle  looks  like  a  ribbon  of  gold 
colored  satin,  and  it  is  pliable  enough  to 
be  easily  bent  around  a  woman's  waist. 
Twice  around  it  would  go  on  the  aver- 
age waist,  and  the  belt  thus  formed 
would  be  worth,  without  any  ornamenta- 
tion, just  $1,440.  But  it  would  be  a 
trifle  inconvenient,  for  it  would  weigh 
seventy-seven  ounces.  For  the  majority 
of  girls  a  golden  girdle  such  as  they  cut 
ten  dollar  pieces,  or  eagles,  from,  would 


be  about  the  right  thing,  and  that  would 
be  worth  only  an  even  thousand  dollars 
and  weigh  only  fifty-six  ounces,  or  three 
pounds  and  a  half.  A  silver  strip  such 
as  dollars  are  cut  from  weighs  only 
forty-six  ounces,  and  that  from  which 
quarters  are  cut  will  weigh  thirty-eight 
ounces.  The  discs  which  are  to  become 
coins  are  cut  clean  at  a  single  stroke 
from  these  thin  strips  of  metal. 

These  "blanks*'  or  "planchettes,''  as 
they  are  called,  have  become  so  hardened 
and  discolored  by  the  processes  they 
have  passed  through  that  they  must  be 
annealed  and  whitened,  and  so  they  are 
carted  to  another  room  where  they  are 
put  through  a  revolving  annealing  oven 
to  rectify  the  former  condition,  and 
through  a  sulphuric  acid  bath  to  remedy 
the  latter. 

Even  while  the  metal  ribbons  are 
being  rolled  out  they  must  also  go  into 
the  reheating  and  annealing  oven  for  a 
certain  degree  of  ductility  must  be 
maintained,  both  with  a  view  to  getting 
the  strips  of  precisely  the  right  thick- 
ness, and  also  to  having  the  blanks  soft 
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enough  to  readily  take  the  impression  in 
the  coining  machines. 

'  If  we  would  see  with  what  exquisite 
nicety  the  operations  of  the  Mint  are 
necessarily  carried  on,  we  must  follow 
the  truck  loads  of  planchettes  to  the  ad- 
justing room.  Here  for  eight  hours  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  women  sit,  each 
weighing  deftly  and  rapidly  on  a  delicate 
little  scale,  the  *'blanks"  for  silver  dol- 
lars, or  whatever  other  coin  is  in  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  at  the  time.  Now 
every  coin  has  a  legally  established 
weight,  from  which  it  can  vary  by  only 
an  infinitesimal  margin  called  its  "toler- 
ance." This  varies  with  the  several 
coins  and  divers  metals,  being  naturally 
smallest  for  the  gold  coins  and  largest 
for  the  copper  and  nickel.  It  is  only 
one-half  grain  or  nine  one-hundredths  of 
one  per  cent,  on  a  double  eagle;  one 
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and  one-half  grains,  or  thirty-six  per 
cent,  on  a  silver  dollar;  three  grains  on 
a  five  cent  piece  and  two  grains  on  a 
one  cent  coin.  This  shows  how  exceed- 
ingly accurate  must  be  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  the  Mint,  but  particularly  that 
of  rolling.  The  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  women  sitting  before  as 
many  tiny,  true  scales  are  the  detectors, 
and  sometimes  the  adjusters,  of  the  in- 
finitesimal variation.  The  silver  dollar, 
for  instance,  has  a  legal  weight  of  4123^ 
grains.  Its  "tolerance"  is  ij/^  grains. 
Therefore  if  it  weighs  not  more  than 
414  grains  the  "blank,"  here  come  to 
searching  trial,  is  allowed  to  pass  on  to 
the  stamper  who  makes  it  a  true  dollar. 
If  it  weighs  over  414  grains  it  is  reduced 
by  a  few  quick  rasps  with  a  file,  and  if  it 
falls  below  weight,  it  goes  into  a  Httle 
company  of  the  condemned  and  ulti- 
mately is  cast  again  into  the  fiery  fur- 
nace. Thus  these  women  sit  in  just 
judgment  on  the  future  coin  of  the  realm 
— perhaps  the  largest  court  in  the  world. 
The  assayer  sits  elsewhere  with  furnace 
and  crucible  testing  samples  of  every 
smelting  for  quality,  as  carefully  as  the 
adjusters  do  for  quantity,  and  these  are 
only  two — though  the  chief  ones — of  in- 
numerable checks  that  insure  correct- 
ness. 

After  the  adjusters  have  passed  upon 
them  the  "planchettes"  come  by  truck 
loads  into  the  coining  room,  whence 
they  are  to  finally  emerge  as  money. 
This  is  a  huge  hall  in  which  twenty-five 
ponderous  machines  of  planished  steel, 
almost  as  shining  as  the  silver  that 
comes  to  their  maws,  stand  in  double 
rows.  When  they  are  in  operation — 
which  is  most  of  the  time  in  the  work- 
ing day  the  year  around — a  woman 
"feeder"  sits  in  front  of  each  one,  sup- 
plying it  incessantly  with  the  "blanks" 
which  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  to  the 
second,  it  impresses  with  the  sign  man- 
ual, so  to  speak,  of  "Uncle  Sam,"  and 
the  insignia  and  device  of  its  denomina- 
tion, which  entitle  them  to  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  the  world  as 
United  States  standard  coin.  These  rna- 
chines,  marvels  of  power  and  perfection 
in  action,  run  with  comparatively  little 
rumble  and  roar,  yet  the  smallest  of 
them  puts  a  pressure  of  eighty  tons  on 
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the  most  insignificant 
coin,  and  this  is  nearly 
doubled  on  the  dollar, 
while  on  the  gold  pieces, 
each  and  every  one, 
there  is  exerted  the 
enormous  power  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy- 
five  tons.  And  still 
these  —  even  the  big 
double  eagles  —  pour 
pleasantly  clinking  from 
every  press  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  per  minute, 
while  the  lesser  coins,  in 
silver  and  the  base  met- 
als, are  formed  as  fast 
as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  per  minute. 

Both  sides  of  the  coin 
are  struck  at  the  same 
instant,  in  fact  the  whole 
work  that  converts  a  blank  into  a  piece 
of  money — except  the  "milling"  of  the 
edge — is  performed  instantly  in  any  one 
of  these  twenty-five  machines. 

The  dies,  of  which  there  are  two  in 
each  machine,  for  fashioning  the  obverse 
and  reverse,  are  made  of  steel  in  what  is 
called  the  engraving  room.  Great  quan- 
tities are  necessary  for  the  full  series  of 
coins  and  for  frequent  replacing  of 
those  that  become  worn  by  use,  or  in- 
jured by  accident.  And  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  whole  series  must  be 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
new  ones  substituted  bearing  the  date  of 
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the  new  year,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  work  even  in  this  sub-division  of  a 
department  is  quite  extensive. 

But   the    nature   and    extent   of   the 
Mint's     peculiar     manufacture     makes 
various  other  details  and  sub-divisions 
necessary,  which  are  usually  unseen  by 
the  visitor  and  unconsidered  in  the  pub- 
lic's estimate  of  this  money  making  in- 
dustry.     For  instance,  the    uniqueness 
and  intricacy  of  the  Mint's  mechanical 
outfit,    makes   the   maintenance   of   an 
elaborately   equipped   and   well  manned 
machine  shop  absolutely  imperative. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude    of    the 
whole  mechanical  plant,  may  be 
conveyed  by  tbe  statement  that 
the  energy  which  operates  it  is 
supplied  by  eight  boilers  of  an 
^&&r^&«ite  of  1,200  horse-power. 
The  engines  correspond  and  are 
the   best   of  their   kind,   but   a 
great    deal   of   the   power    em- 
ployed   is    electrical,    and    this 
agent  is  here  to  be  found  har- 
nessed  to   varied   work   in   the 
most  approved  up-to-date  meth- 
ods.   It  is  electricity  that  drives 
the  powerful  coining  machines, 
by  means  of  dynamos,  in  most 
cases  employed  without  belting. 
After  all,  the   lay  mind  will 
find  its  most  definite  impression 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Mint, 
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as  a  factory,  in  a  return  to  this  coining 
room  and  the  reflection  that  here  are 
twenty-five  of  the  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient coining  machines  in  the  world. 
One  gets  a  relative  idea  of  the  bigness 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  as  compared 
with  those  at  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco,  by  the  statement  that  while 
there  are  here  twenty-five  of  these  ma- 
chines, the  best  that  can  be  built,  there 
are  in  the  other  two  mints,  combined, 
only  nine,  and  not  all  new. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  new 
Mint  has  not  yet  been  tested,  and  can 
only  be  roughly  computed.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Government's 
money  factories  that  makes  the 
full  series  of  current  coins, 
major  and  minor.  More  gold  is 
coined  in  the  California  Mint 
than  here,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  nearer  the  source  of 
raw  supply,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  while  the  coinage  of  gold 
is  quite  large  here,  and  that  of 
silver  still  heavier,  the  coinage 
of  bronze  and  nickel  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  production  of  these 
coins  has  been  very  greatly  in- 
creased, in  fact,  surpassing  all 
records, — a  condition  for  gen- 
eral congratulation,  as  no  doubt 


reflecting  the   prosper- 
ity  of   the   retail   trade 
througout  the  country. 
The    final    stage    of 
coined  money,  so  far  as 
the  Mint  is  concerned, 
— prior  to  its  passing  to 
the   channels   of   trade, 
and    going    its    myriad 
devious     ways     in     the 
hands  of  honest  worker 
and     of    merchant,     of 
philanthropist,  of  prod- 
igal and  pauper,  or  in 
the    greedy    clutch    of 
criminal  and  miser, — is 
that   of  storage  in   the 
great    vaults    that    un- 
derlie  the  whole   front 
of   this    huge   building. 
These  are,  according  to 
good  authority,  the  larg- 
est in  the  w^orld  and  embody  all  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  safeguarding 
of  money.  No  outsider  passes  their  port- 
als save  with  the  permission  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
They  are  built  of  steel  and,  though  sur- 
rounded  with   a   subterranean   fortress 
of  granite  and  concrete,  watchmen  can 
walk  entirely  around  them.    Each  vault 
has  three  doors,  and   a    single    one    of 
these    closed    with    four    combination 
locks,  weighs  eight  tons  and  is  worth 
as  much  as  the  costliest  Spring  Garden 
mansion.     Tlie  writer,  because    of    cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control,  cannot 
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give  a  minute  description  of  the  great 
strong  box  of  the  national  treasure 
house — but  he  would  advise  the  bur- 
glariously inclined  who  cannot  bring 
with  them  a  couple  of  full-sized  earth- 
quakes, or  control  the  movements  of  a 
few  asteroids,  to  confine  their  enterprise 
to  such  relatively  small  concerns  as 
national  banks  or  the  sub-treasury. 

The  value  of  coin  and  bullion  con- 
tained in  these  vaults  a  few  months  ago 
was,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows: 
Gold  bullion,  $81,313,000;  gold  coin, 
$55,329,000;  silver  bullion,  $30,448,000; 
silver  coin,  $92,484,000;  minor  coin, 
$193,700.  This  makes  a  total  of  almost 
$259,000,000,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  figures  represent  the 
Mint  wealth  at  a  time  it  was  far  from  its 
a\erage  maximum,  and  that  usually  the 


amount  of  money  and  precious  metal  in 
the  treasure  cellar  is  not  less  than 
$300,000,000. 

The  making  and  caring  for  such  a 
quantity  of  coin  as,  say,  $100,000,000 
worth,  which  would  not  be  a  phenome- 
nal annual  output,  constitutes  a  me- 
chanical and  a  business  problem.  It  in- 
volves endless  labor,  not  only  manual 
and  of  machine,  but  mentally,  in  calcu- 
lating, weighing,  counting,  checking  and 
assaying — intricacies  in  arithmetic,  in 
chemical  analysis  and  research  and  sub- 
tleties in  invention  and  adaptation.  It 
involves,  too,  enormous  responsibility, 
for  with  all  of  its  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical devices  for  avoidance  of  loss  by 
wastage  and  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
tremendous  hoard  the  final  liability  rests 
upon  human  honor. 


GRAND  STAIRWAY 


Opinion 

The  great  skies  brush  my  locks  of  gold, 
The  swart  earth  laps  my  feet  of  clay. 
I  tear  the  Laws  to  chaos  or 
I  build  a  Kingdom  in  a  day. 

Clinton  Dan(;f,rfip:ld. 
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The  Golden  Knight 

A  slim  young  knight  in  golden  mail 

Came  riding  down  the  field, 
Of  yellow  metal  was  his  lance, 

His  cuirass  and  his  shield; 
And  yellow  was  the  waving  plume 

That  danced  upon  the  breeze, 
And  yellow,  too,  the  silken  curls 

That  rippled  to  his  knees. 

He  halted  by  a  silver  stream, 

And  in  the  moonlight  pale 
The  chilly  dews  like  jewels  shone 

Upon  his  gleaming  mail. 
A  wind  that  told  of  coming  frost 

His  saffron  feather  shook^ 
And  sent  the  red  October  leaves 

In  showers  upon  the  brook. 

But  all  along  the  eastern  sky 

A  blinding  glory  came. 
As  morning  robed  the  hills  with  light 

And  crowned  the  woods  with  flame; 
And  when  I  saw  the  golden  knight 

In  glittering  armor  pass, 
A  slender  spray  of  goldenrod 

Was  tilting  with  the  grass. 

Minna  Irving. 
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MARIE    ANTOINETTE 

By  Henry  Fra.ncis 


CHAPTER  IX. 


From  the  radiance  of  the  marriage 
ritual,  Marie  Antoinette,  still  the  child 
of  her  mother,  slipped  away  to  set  down 
with  her  own  hand  the  words  which  were 
to  confirm  to  Maria  Theresa,  that  her 
daughter  was  at  last  Dauphine,  the  third 
person  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  French 
monarchy.  It  was  in  a  scrawling  phrase 
in  the  characterless  schoolgirl  hand,  for 
many  a  day  well-known  in  Europe,  that 
the  exuberant  bride  wrote  her  mother: 
"I  have  escaped  from  the  g^and  circle 
in  my  ceremonial  toilette  of  bride,  to 
acquit  my  promise  which  I  made  form- 
ally to  my  dear  mamma  to  write  her  this 
word  the  minute  the  mass  was  cele- 
brated. I  am  Dauphine  of  France. 
Already  on  my  knees  in  the  presence  of 
him  who  disposes  of  all,  I  have  thought 
over  all  the  good  counsels  and  good  ex- 
amples of  my  dear  mamma."    From  that 


day  until  the  death  of  the  "dear  mam- 
ma," Marie  Antoinette  continued  to 
write  to  her  mother  concerning  her 
trials,  her  hopes  and  fears.  Among  the 
coteries  which  found  their  interest  in 
disparaging  the  new  center  of  court  in- 
fluence, a  word  went  forth  that  Marie 
Antoinette  did  not  at  first  hear.  The 
presages  beginning  with  the  Medea 
parable  at  the  Rhine  grew  in  number. 
One  of  the  malign  remarked  that  in 
signing  her  name,  Marie  Antoinette  had 
dropped  a  splotch  of  ink  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  her  name  illegible  on  the 
marriage  register ;  to  this  was  added  the 
angry  heavens  of  the  afternoon  and  the 
midwife  story  of  the  lugubrious  portent 
when  the  husband  came  into  the  world. 
While  Louis  XV.  was  rioting  with  his 
minions  at  the  country  villa  of  Choisy  in 
the  forest  at  some  distance  from  Ver- 
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sailles,  the  mother  of  the  Dauphin  was 
taken  with  the  pains  of  maternity;  a 
courier  was  despatched  to  the  king  from 
the  palace  to  apprise  him.  The  rider 
rode  so  hard  that  he  fell  dead  at  the 
threshold  of  the  royal  plaisance  and  an- 
other was  added  to  the  omens  that  the 
foes  of  the  young  couple  delighted  in 
arraying  as  proof  that  even  nature  had 
protested  against  the  Austrian  union ! 
Unwittingly  Maria  Theresa  herself 
opened  the  way  for  a  still  more  serious 
revolt  among  the  families  allied  with  the 
monarchy.  Among  other  festivities 
signalizing  the  marriage  fetes,  a  grand 
ball  excited  the  passionate  ardor  of  the 
grandees.  By  the  privy  request  of 
Count  Mercy,  Louis  XV.  had  accorded 
the  Princess  de  Lorraine,  as  a  mark  of 
good  will  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  honor 
of  dancing  immediately  after  the  king 
and  royal  princes,  in  the  state  cotillion. 
Though  the  distinction  was  but  fpr  the 
occasion,  it  excited  an  outbreak  among 
all  the  dukes  and  duchesses  who  claimed 
immemorial  place  immediately  follow- 
ing royalty.  The  intrusion  was  charged 
upon  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  thus  beginning  the  Austrian- 
izing  of  the  court,  for  the  mother  of  the 
Princess  de  Lorraine  was  a  kinswoman 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  the  father  of 
the  Dauphine.  Paris,  the  whole  country 
in  fact,  took  part  in  the  unseemly  squab- 
ble. \'erses  were  handed  about  satiriz- 
ing both  sides  in  the  rivalry.  The  col- 
lateral princes  with  grave  bishops  at 
their  head  met  in  solemn  conclave  to 
protest  against  this  belittling  of  the 
august  blood  of  the  French  hierarchy, 
and  when  the  time  for  the  ball  came, 
most  of  the  grandes  dames  signified  their 
intention  of  remaining  away  to  protest 
their  wrath.  At  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  personages  to  re- 
hearse the  grand  march,  only  three 
ladies  were  present.  Louis  was  forced 
to  intervene  with  a  sharply  worded  com- 
mand before  the  recalcitrants  could  be 
made  to  submit.  The  evil  passions  ex- 
cited by  this  ignoble  display  were  hardly 
allayed  when  a  more  terrible  renewal  of 
the  '*presages"  came  to  confirm  the 
sinister  prophecies  of  the  malcontents. 

Paris  had  ahvays  been  proud  of  the 
magnificence  its  affluent  bourgeois  were 


able  to  bring  to  the  celebration  of  royal 
events.  The  union  of  the  Dauphin  Louis 
with  the  house  of  Austria  was  to  eclipse 
the  utmost  splendor  known  in  the  annals 
of  royal  pageants.  A  day  of  dazzHng 
processions  and  theatrical  cavalcades 
was  to  be  crowned  with  a  fabulous  ex- 
hibition of  pyrotechnics  in  the  immense 
open  space  fronting  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  now  known  as  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  misc  en  scene  was  pre- 
pared with  a  lavishness  never  before  at- 
tempted. One  whole  quarter  of  the  city 
was  turned  into  a  mimic  stage  for  the 
representation  of  jocose  divertisements. 
Statues,  fountains,  and  hymeneal  altars 
uprose  at  the  four  corners  of  the  im- 
mense square,  and  at  intervals  the  foun- 
tains poured  out  streams  of  wine  for 
the  multitudes.  The  municipal  author- 
ities, jealous  of  their  responsibilities,  de- 
murred at  the  intervention  of  the  royal 
police,  and  when  the  crowds  were  packed 
in  the  square  to  witness  the  fireworks, 
panic  suddenly  set  in,  aroused — nobody 
could  say  how.  The  eager  municipals 
had  made  no  rules  for  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  innumerable  streams  of  car- 
riages or  the  egress  of  the  multitude. 
There  was  some  delay  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  fireworks,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  hurry  the  display  a  match  caught  the 
whole  heap,  carelessly  stored  among  the 
timbers.  By  this  time  counter  currents 
of  the  coming  and  going  throng  became 
hopelessly  wedged  in  the  encumbered 
avenues  leading  to  the  square.  One 
mass  pushed  inward  toward  the  spec- 
tacle, the  other  tired  of  waiting  broke 
outward ;  then  ensued  a  murderous 
struggle  for  ingress  and  egress.  There 
were  no  police ;  no  arrangement  for 
shifting  one  stream  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  Murder  and  robbery  began ; 
screams  of  women  broke  out  amid  the 
indescribable  confusion ;  scores  disap- 
peared in  the  debris  of  the  uptorn  streets 
which  were  only  half  paved.  The  reserve 
of  combustibles  exploded;  the  platforms 
caught  fire,  and  then  panic  overcame 
the  whole  mass.  Men  with  swords  un- 
dertook to  cut  themselves  a  passage 
through  the  swarming  malefactors,  quick 
to  seize  the  chance  for  robbery.  Chil- 
dren fell  under  the  trampHng  feet ; 
v/onien  were  ruthles<^lv  flung  down  and 
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was   barely 

passable  in 

normal  times.     It  was  never  ascertained 

how  many  were  precipitated  into  these 

open    ditches,    but   countless    spectators 

testified  that  at  one  time  they  were  so 

filled  that  the  bodies  made  a  highway 

for  the  maddened  mob.     One  hundred 

and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  gathered  up 

by  the  royal  police  when  they  reached 

the  scene,  but  this  was  beheved  to  be  a 

courtier  account  to  relieve  the  anguish 

of  the  royal  family.      The  bodies  w^ere 

ranged  along  the  side  of  the  square  and 

when    all    means    of    identification    had 

been  afforded,  the  remains  were  buried 

in    the    neighboring    cemetery    of    the 

Madeleine,  where,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  were  to  be 

flung  unnamed  and  unmarked. 

The  Dauphine  was  en  route  to  witness 
the  fireworks,  but  when,  a  short  distance 
from   Versailles,   the   hideous    story   of 
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slaughter  reached  her  by  courier,  she 
turned  back  with  sinking  heart  and 
streaming  eyes.  When  the  worst  was 
told  her  she  felt  that  it  was  a  courtier 
tale  and  in  an  outburst  of  sobs  she  mur- 
mured :  "You  do  not  tell  me  all."  For 
hours  she  interrogated  everybody  com- 
ing from  Paris.  One  courtier  who 
thought  to  ease  her  woe  made  report 
that  among  the  corpses  were  many 
notorious  thieves  and  lav/breakers ;  that 
scores  had  been  found  with  pockets 
stuffed  with  valuables  that  must  have 
been  stolen.  '*Ycs/'  she  sighed,  *'but 
they  died  by  the  side  of  honest  men." 
The  young  couple  sent  their  purses  to 
the  lieutenant  of  police,  Sartine,  with  a 
prayer  to  be  informed  how  they  could 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  the  dying 
or  wounded.  The  story  of  this  massacre, 
with  unutterable  details  of  the  horrible 
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and  pathetic,  was  the  staple  of  comment, 
sneer,  and  satire  for  many  a  day,  and 
it  was  even  invented  that  paid  agents 
had  been  seen  moving  among  the  crowd 
inciting  to  revolution  and  slaughter. 

One  episode  vouched  for  by  several 
eyewitnesses    was    the    inspiration    of 
elegiac  poems,  pictures,  and  even  statu- 
ary until  more  tragic  incidents  obscured 
its   meaning.     As   the  terrified  throng 
broke   from   the   neighborhood   of   the 
g^and  platform,  where  the  chief  display 
had  been  arranged,  a  young  man  and  his 
sweetheart  were  caught  in  the  coil  of 
struggling  people,  tearing  and  fighting 
their     way     toward 
the    outer    edge    of 
the    mass.      Seeing 
the    fight    doubtful, 
while   forcing  their 
way    hand-in-hand, 
the  lover  bade   his 
companion    slip    up 
on  his  shoulder.   He 
stooped,    bent     his 
back,    and,    feeling 
the     burden     safely 
on     his     shoulders, 
dashed  through  the 
wall  of  fighting  fig- 
ures,  finally   reach- 
ing   the    thinner 
fringe  of  the  crowd 
in  safety.  He  turned 
to  embrace  his  res- 
cued   sweetheart 
only  to  discover  that 
an    entire    stranger 
had      pushed      her 
aside  and  taken  the 
place.    The  hero  of 
this    Roman    adventure     afterward    fig- 
ured among  the  enemies  of  the  court, 
having,  it  was  alleged,  lost  his  mind  by 
the  dreadful  experience  of  that  appalling 
ten  minutes! 

Maria  Theresa  was  so  intent  on  know- 
ing the  very  breath  of  the  life  of  the 
Dauphine's  surroundings,  as  well  as  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  the  daughter  her- 
self, that  she  established  a  double  cor- 
respondence ;  one  was  a  weekly  report  to 
be  filed  among  the  national  archives — 
documentary  history  to  guide  the  opera- 
tions of  her  secretaries  of  state,  to  be 
shown  to  the  emperor,  her  son ;  another 


secretissime,  as  she  called  it,  for  her  own 
single   eye.     Count  Mercy  d'Argentau 
wrote  these  double  reports  for  his  im- 
perial   mistress    during   the   ten   years 
Maria  Theresa  lived;  that  is,  from  1770, 
when  Marie  Antoinette  became  Dauph- 
ine,    until    1780,   when   the    g^eat   em- 
press died.    Until  within  a  few  years,  this 
secretissime  correspondence  remained  in 
the  private  possession  of  the  Hapsburg 
family.     On  its  appearance  among  the 
state   archives.    Count    Mercy's    rough 
drafts  and  originals  were  compared  with 
those  saved  by  the  empress,  and  these 
were  found  to  be  identical  in  date  and 
wording.       Mercy's 
business  as  ambas- 
sador was   to   send 
to  his  chief.  Prince 
Kaunitz,  everything 
that     went     on     at 
court;    the    disposi- 
tion   of   the   minis- 
ters ;     the     leanings 
of     the     sovereign ; 
everything  in  short 
that  could  guide  the 
Vienna    cabinet    in 
its  dubious  dealings 
with     the      French 
court.   Having  done 
this     Mercy      then 
gathered  up  all  that 
the   Abbe    de   Ver- 
mond  had  seen  and 
heard;  as  the  Abbe 
had    access    at    all 
hours  to  the  Dau- 
phine   and   later   to 
the     queen,     Maria 
Theresa  knew  what 
her   daughter   was    doing — even    think- 
ing every  day   and   almost  every  hour 
of   the   day   during   the   ten   years   fol- 
lowing  her   marriage.      Mercy   himself, 
first  as  Austrian  ambassador,  but  above 
all     as     the     trusted     and     confidential 
friend     of     Maria     Theresa,     had     ac- 
cess at  any  time  to  the  Dauphine  and 
queen.      This    privilege,    owing    to    the 
jealousies  and  constant  attacks  on  the 
Austrian  alliance,  he  used  with  circum- 
spection, to  afford  the  evil  disposed  as 
little  opportunity  as  possible  to  malign 
the     princess.       Wherever     the     court 
moved,   there   Mercy  as  well  as   other 
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ambassadors  formed  part  of  the  royal 
company,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
Marie  Antoinette,  unknown  to  herself, 
was  under  kindly,  but  by  no  means  par- 
tial, espionage  every  hour  of  her  career 
up  to  the  death  of  her  mother.  By  this 
correspondence,  Maria  Theresa,  who 
strongly  disapproved  many  of  the  way- 
ward caprices  of  her  daughter,  was  en- 
abled to  admonish  her  without  betray- 
ing Mercy  as  the  source  of  her  informa- 
tion, for  she  rightly  judged  that  her 
haughty  daughter  once  convinced  that 
Mercy  was  reporting  her  shortcomings, 
would  have  held  him  at  a  distance.  Time 
and  again  when  the  anxious  Mercy  saw 
the  Dauphine  or  queen  engaging  in 
amusements  or  associating  with  persons 
likely  to  compromise  her,  he  wrote  the 
empress  mother  a  form  of  letter  to  be 
sent  back  amazing  the  daughter  by  the 
accuracy  of  her  mother's  information. 
Mercy  ingeniously  shielded  himself 
under  the  Prussian  ambassador,  who 
kept  up  an  espionage  of  another  dispo- 
sition contemporaneously  with  Mercy's. 
Beside  this  source  of  light  on  Marie 
Antoinette,  many  court  personages 
wrote  to  the  empress  concerning  her 
daughter,  and  these  letters  the  empress 
always  returned  to  Mercy  for  his  guid- 
ance!^ How  well  the  Austrian  monarch 
was  served  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
this  double  system  of  reports  was  known 
only  to  herself,  Mercy  and  Marie  An- 
toinette's secretary  and  reader,  the  Abbe 
de  Vermond.  This  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, for  every  cabinet  in  Europe 
had  its  secret  postal  agents,  charged 
with  abstracting  the  secrets  of  every 
other.  Louis  XV.,  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, had  a  privy  post  agency  to  bring 
him  the  confidences  of  every  letter  writ- 
ten from  or  to  his  capital.  Private  cour- 
iers were  not  always  a  means  of  evading 
this  invasion  of  the  post,  for,  either  by 
bribery  or  stratagem,  the  riders  were 
despoiled  of  their  despatches  long 
enough  to  secure  copies  and  as  often  as 
not,  failed  to  report  the  mishap,  or  were 
bribed  to  silence.  Even  so  high-minded 
a  king  as  Louis  XVL,  husband  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  saw  no  degradation  in  mak- 
ing use  of  this  nefarious  method.  It  was 
by  means  of  this  secret  agency  that  the 
court  of  Versailles  learned  the  plottings 


going  on  between  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
and  Marie  Antoinette's  enemies,  long 
before  the  reprobate  ecclesiastic  became 
the  hero  of  the  diamond  necklace  scan- 
dal. This  very  point  brought  out  in 
Mercy's  letters,  at  one  blow  destroys  the 
fabric  of  calumny,  woven  about  Marie 
Antoinette,  for,  from  that  time  she 
loathed  the  cardinal  and  never  could  be 
brought  to  consent  to  receive  him,  out- 
side of  the  official  entree  he  had  as  grand 
almoner  of  the  court.  Ordinarily  the 
ambassador  of  one  sovereign,  recount- 
ing the  doings  of  another,  would  be 
tempted,  when  intimate  with  the  person 
under  watch,  to  fall  into  excuses,  apolo- 
gies, or  even  reticences.  But  though 
^lercy  adored  Marie  Antoinette,  with 
the  reverence  of  his  class  for  anyone 
born  in  the  purple,  he  adored  his  im- 
perial patroness  still  more.  Even  had 
he  desired  ever  so  fondly,  to  conceal 
the  shortcomings  of  his  charge,  Maria 
Theresa  would  not  admit  of  it.  She 
prodded  him  constantly,  and  if  he 
showed  the  slightest  sign  of  being  in- 
explicit or  over  indulgent,  she  retorted 
with  a  very  sharp  reminder  that  it  was 
the  truth  she  wanted,  not  sentiment.  As 
the  correspondence  went  on,  especially 
after  the  death  of  the  old  king  and  the 
accession  of  the  new,  Marie  Antoinette 
became  restive  under  her  mother's  scold- 
ings and  often  let  her  answers  show  that 
she  no  longer  relished  being  held  in  lead- 
ing strings  even  by  her  **mamma." 

These  letters,  with  her  mother's  and 
the  mother's  personal  agent  and  ambas- 
sador, reconstitute  the  life  of  the  queen, 
•yet  they  mouldered  unknown  in  the 
archives  of  Austria  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Had  they  been  published  to  the  world, 
in  due  time,  the  memory  of  Marie  An- 
toinette would  have  been  saved  the 
atrocities  of  calumny  which  have  become 
so  imbedded  in  history,  that  like  all  utter- 
ances of  party  passion,  they  will  to  the 
end  afford  material  for  the  disputation, 
the  historians  delight  in.  Until  these 
letters  were  released,  the  only  authentic 
witness  to  any  considerable  part  of  the 
queen's  career  was  Madame  de  Campan, 
and  her  memoirs  alone  served  to  check 
the  volumes  of  inconceivably  virulent 
abuse,  discharged  at  the  queen's  charac- 
ter.     Madame  de  Campan  became  at- 
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tached    to   the   court   of   the    Dauphine 
shortly  after  the  estabhshment  of    the 
young  couple.    She  was  until  the  revolu- 
tion an  eye  witness  of  almost  every  day 
in  Marie  Antoinette's  life.     As  she  ac- 
cepted   service    under    Napoleon,    long 
after   the   tragedy   of   the   Terror,   the 
Bourbons  joined  with  the  revolutionists 
in  discrediting  the  truth  and  fidelity  of 
Madame  de  Campan's  assertions,  but  the 
letters  of  Count  Mercy  d'Argentau  con- 
firm   the    memoirs   almost    to   the    last 
phrase.    At  the  same  time  they  serve  as 
a   running   commentary 
to     motives      and      in- 
trigues,    that     M 
de  Campan,  as 
a  mere  servitor, 
could     not     be 
acquainted  with. 
Her      closeness 
to     the     queen 
and  her  official 
as  well  as  inti- 
mate     relation, 
make    her    part 
of  the  pathetic 
drama    she    re- 
counts.       Until 
her   marriage 
she  was  Jeanne 
Louise     Henri- 
ette   Genet, 
daughter    of    a 
functionary     of 
the    Duke    de 
Choiseurs  in  the 
department      of 
foreign    affairs. 
He     in     time     1 
comptroller     of 
Antoinette's    houjscnuiu. 
Neither  the  father's  loy- 
alty to  the  monarchy,  nor  Madame  de 
Campan's  passionate  attachment  to  the 
queen,  could  prevent  her  elder  brother 
from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion.     As    minister    of    France    to    the 
young    republic    of    the    United    States. 
**Citizen  Genet"  became  offensive  even 
to   the   mild   and   tolerant   Washington, 
who   ordered   him   out   of  the  country. 
He,  however,  did  not  venture  to  return 
to   France;   he   married   a   daughter   of 
Gouverneur    Morris,    became    a    noisy 
patriot  in  this  republic;   the   name  was 
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disagreeably  revived  when  the  Tweed 
Ring  practiced  the  politics  of  a  British 
'^chartered"  company  in  the  citv  of  New- 
York. 

Though     the     father    of    an     incon- 
gruously large  family,  the  elder  Genet 
cared  diligently  for  the  education  of  all 
of    his  brood,  particularly  Jeanne,  who 
was  of  such  phenomenal  aptitude  that 
she  became  the  wonder  of  her  neighbor- 
hood.     She    was    an    adept    in    Italian, 
English  and  Latin  at  a  time  when  other 
girls    regarded    toys    as    part    of    their 
world.    The  fame  of  her 
accomnlishments  reach- 
;  court  of  the  old 
king,       Louis 
XV.,   dames  of 
high     authority 
solicited  a  place 
for  the  prodig\' 
as    reader    to 
the    dull    princ- 
esses, the  king's 
daughters.  Thus 
in      her      four- 
teenth year  she 
quitted     the 
household    of 
Genet,   to   take 
up    her    resi- 
dence    in      the 
palace    of   Ver- 
sailles.   The  ad- 
monitions,    the 
sagacious  father 
felt   constrained 
to     address     to 
this    precocious 
',    illustrate    very 
the   life   that   sur- 
luumied    Marie    Antoi- 
nette.    "The  princesses, 
my   child,"    warned  Genet,    "will   make 
use    of    your    talents;    the    great    have 
the    art    of    praising    with    grace    and 
always     to     excess ;     don't     let     them 
turn    your    head,    let    them    rather    put 
you  on  your  guard.      Every  time  you 
receive   an   homage,   you   will  have   an 
enemy    the    more.      I    protest    to    you, 
that   if   I   had   any   means  to   establish 
your    fortune,    I    would    never    consent 
to  your  going  to  court.     I  deliver  you 
to    dangers    and    torments."      Jeanne's 
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assignment  was  to  read    to    the    three 
princesses,  and  in  this  she  won  their  lazy 
approval,  for  these  great  ladies  were  not 
gifted  with  much  mind  and  their  taste  in 
literature  did  not  assimilate    with    the 
range    the    young    pre- 
ceptress   had    explored. 
Though   slightly  tinged 
with    the    new    philos- 
ophy, which  had  begun 
to  reason,  "divine  right" 
into    doubt,   the    young 
Jeanne    was    a    devout 
royalist  and  her  first  en- 
counter   with    the    old 
king   Louis   XV.,   con- 
firmed   her    in    the    in- 
stinctive veneration,  the 
royal  person  inspired  in 
all   ranks   of   life.     She 
found  herself  in  the  royal 
path  one  day   and   she 
described  the  encounter 
as  one  might  relate  the 
sensations   attending  a  ghostly  adven- 
ture at  dead  of  night.    To  her  eyes,  the 
dreadful   old    reprobate   had   the   "most 
imposing  presence."     His  eyes  "rested 
attached   to   you   all   the   time   that   he 
spoke,  and  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  his 
lineaments,  he  inspired   a   sort  of   fear. 
He  was  followed  by  a  numerous  suite 
and  stopped  in  front  of  me.    *Mademoi- 
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selle  Genet,'  he  cried  out,  *I  am  told 
that  you  are  highly  instructed,  that  you 
speak    five    or    six    languages.' "      The 
trembling  demoiselle  faltered.     "I   only 
know  two,  sire."    "Which  ones?"    "Eng- 
lish and  Italian."     "Do 
you  speak  them  famil- 
iarly?"   "Yes,  sire,  very 
easily."    "Humph,"  the 
royal  questioner  retort- 
ed,  "that  is  enough  to 
drive  a  husband  mad." 
Whether  chance  or  in- 
trigue, fortune  could  not 
have  inspired  Marie  An- 
toinette   better    in    the 
selection    of   a   lady    of 
honor,    for    Madame 
Jeanne  knew  the  court 
of  Versailles  as  did  very 
few   of   the    inhabitants 
of  the  magnificent  cara- 
vansary.     She    entered 
the  palace  at  a  time  when 
her  diversions  were  to  "make  cheeses" 
with  the  first  long  gowns  she  had  ever 
worn,  and  when  Marie  Antoinette  took 
her  place  as   Dauphine,   this  sagacious 
observer  was  able  to  serve  her  as  g^ide 
and  commentator  on  the  enormous  army 
of  grandees,  courtiers,  and  officials  who 
had  everything  to  do  in  shaping  the  Hfe 
of  the  future  queen. 
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From  a  painting  by  J.  Caraud 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Dauphine's  first  woes  came  from 
the  timidity  and  prejudice  of  her  young 
husband.  He  had  been  brought  up  to 
regard  the  Austrian  alliance  as  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  traditions,  even  the  grandeur 
of  the  French  monarchy.  He  had  in- 
herited all  the  animosities  of  his  father, 
the  prince,  who  gave  France  the  promise 
of  a  great  reign  and  died  before  the  finer 
traits  of  his  character  had  impressed 
themselves  on  his  eldest  son.  His  dis- 
trust of  the  Austrian  influence,  under 
the  tuition  and  guidance  of  his  aunts, 
daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  led  him  to  treat 
his  charming  girl  wife  like  an  entire 
stranger,  until  her  enemies  counted 
openly  on  a  return  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  a  mistress  to  rule,  a  queen  to  sit 
in  loneliness,  and  when  the  time  came. 


produce  a  heritor  of  the  throne.  Hence 
for  seven  years  Marie  Antoinette  though 
a  bride  was  not  a  wife,  and  it  was  during 
those  seven  years  that  the  calumnies 
were  invented  which  afterward  assumed 
the  shape  of  fact  to  the  destruction,  not 
only  of  the  queen's  character,  but  of 
her  life  as  well.  Next  to  the  injury 
wrought  by  the  shrinking  of  the  hus- 
band, who  timidly  adored  her  beauty  and 
longed  for  her  confidence,  without  dar- 
ing to  provoke  it,  was  the  court  of  the 
two  brothers,  the  Counts  de  Provence 
and  d'Artois.  They  from  the  first  hated 
the  "Austrian,"  as  they  insidiously  spoke 
of  her,  and  joined  the  cabals  in  the 
attempt  to  pervert  the  young  husband 
into  an  amour  which  should  establish 
some  venal  beauty  in  the  bride's  place. 
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Much,    however,    as     Provence    hated 
Marie   Antoinette,   he   gave   every   evi- 
dence of  hating  his  elder  brother  more. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  was  con- 
stantly whispered  in  his  ear  by  crafty 
time-servers.     He  was  of  the  fine  form 
and    personal    comeliness 
of  the   Bourbons   at   their 
best.     He  was  princely  in 
manner   and    in    carriage; 
he    had    a    quick    under- 
standing   and     something 
more    of    mind    than    the 
world  is  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate with  persons  born 
near   a    throne.      He    had 
been  schooled  into  a  showy 
smattering  of  the  classics 
and  could  turn  a  madrigal 
with  the  best  of  the  court 
wits.     He  affected  a  deep 
interest  in  the  business  of 
administration  and  was  constantly  show- 
ing  himself  to   the  people   as   a  model 
prince.     Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  perfect  image  of  his  German  mother, 
the  Dauphine  Josephe.    He  was  clumsily 
built,    his    mind    was    sluggish   and    his 
temper  harsh  almost  to  brutality  when 
he  was  angered,  which  often  happened. 
He  shrunk  from  women  and  never  was 
known  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  sex. 
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His  tastes  were  for  mechanics,  and  even 
in  the  honeymoon,  he  quitted  the  side  of 
the  radiant  maid  to  work  at  the  forge 
built  in  one  of  the  attics  of  the  palace. 
There  he  had  a  workshop  constructed 
with  every  appliance  of  the  locksmith 
and    took    more    pride    in 
perfecting  a  lock  than  his 
scholarly     brother     Prov- 
ence, in  turning  a  sentence 
in    Voltarian    prose    or    a 
sonnet   to   a    court   dame. 
Time  and  again  Marie  An- 
toinette was  compelled  to 
separate  the  two  brothers 
in     violent    outbreaks     of 
fisticuffs,    for    Louis    was 
easily  driven  to  anger  by 
the  biting  sneers  of  his  un- 
fraternal    rival.      D'Artois, 
the    youngest    brother,   a 
mere   boy,   was   not   with- 
in   his   mischievous   caprices, 
of    the    true    Bourbon    type 
in   morals  and   in   a   boyish   way   emu- 
lated the  prodigies  of  profligacy  which 
had    made    the    name    of    his    grand- 
father,   Louis    XV.,    synonymous    with 
Sardanapalus  throughout  Europe.     He 
affected    a    violent    admiration    for    his 
sister-in-law,  the  ''Austrian, "  and  as  it 
afterward  seemed,  deliberately  strove  to 
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compromise  her  at  the  opera,  balls  and 
night  festivities  of  the  town.  But  the 
letters  of  the  Dauphine  to  her  mother 
and  the  zealous  reports  of  Mercy,  testify 
that  Marie  Antoinette,  young  as  she  was, 
made  no  mistake  either  in  judging  the 
traits  of  her  husband's  kin  or  their 
motives  in  their  equivocal  complaisances 
toward  her.  Indeed  husband  and  wife 
were  agreed  on  the  characters  of  the 
brothers,  for  one  night  after  Provence 
had  achieved  a  court  triumph  in  the  char- 
acter of  TartniTc,  Louis  revealed  his 
penetration  by  the  remark:  *'The  parts 
were  well  played  because  the  roles  were 
natural  to  the  players.''  D'Artois,  having 
fallen  ill,  the  courtiers  remarked  that 
the  Dauphine  paid  no  heed  to  his  ab- 
sence, and  Mercy  alluding  to  this,  she 
explained  that  she  had  no  interest  in  him, 
save  as  one  of  the  agents  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  court ;  all  amity  ceased  with 
the  frivolity  because  the  young  man  had 
no  qualities  to  form  the  basis  of  a  solid 
affection.  Yet  at  that  very  moment  half 
the  court  pretended  to  believe  that  the 
two  were  lovers.  Later  on  when  she  had 
learned  the  family  better,  she  declared 
bitterly  that  had  she  had  the  choice 
of  the  three  brothers,  she  would  have 


married  the  one  who  was  her  husband. 
This  in  a  confidence  to  her  mother  would 
have  saved  her  many  a  year  of  anguish, 
had  it  been  known  at  the  time,  for  Louis 
himself  must  have  heard  the  wicked  in- 
sinuation of  the  scandal  mongers  and 
was  probably  influenced  in  his  many 
years'  reserve  and  almost  hostility  by 
these  malignancies.  Even  after  the  two 
princes,  Provence  and  D'Artois,  had 
married  and  brought  two  Sardinian 
malevolents  to  the  court,  the  scandals 
continued,  for  the  two  wives,  being  as 
plain  as  Marie  Antoinette  was  lovely, 
conceived  a  deadly  hatred  against  her 
and  took  up  the  plots  of  their  husbands 
with  all  the  venom  of  neglected  wives 
and  unadmired  spinsters.  Writing  to  her 
mother  about  these  princesses,  Marie 
Antoinette  discovers  her  secret  sorrow: 
*'I  have  nothing  to  say  against  my  sis- . 
ters-in-law,  with  whom  I  live  on  fair 
terms,  but  if  my  dear  mamma  could  see 
things  as  I  hey  are,  close  by,  the  com- 
parison would  not  be  disadvantageous 
to  me.  The  Countess  d'Artois  has  one 
great  advantage ;  she  has  borne  children  ; 
this  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  people 
think  of  her,  and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I 
have  not  this  merit.    As  for  ]\Iadame  de 
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Provence,  she  has  wit,  but  I 
wouldn't  change  reputations 
with  her." 

From   her  aunts,  the 
daughters  of  Louis  XV., 
Marie    Antoinette    had 
expected  a  kindly  recep- 
tion;  she  met  only  the 
coldest  tolerance.  These 
dames,    Adelaide,    Vic- 
toria, Sophie,  and  Lou- 
ise, the  Carmelite  nun, 
from    the    first    let    the 
stranger  see  that  she  wa* 
intruder;  that   she   must 
expect   to   win    either    confi- 
dence or  affection   from  the 
king  or  in  any  way  disturb 
things    as    she    found    them    at    court. 
Madame,  the  elder  sister,  in  fact,  made 
up    her    mind    to    have    the    marriage 
annulled    and    send    Marie    Antoinette 
back   in   disgrace   to   Vienna.     Finding 
that    she    could    not    bring    this    about 
at    once,    she    attempted    to    efface    the 
Dauphine  by  a  pretended  affection,  which 
should  place   her  under  a  tutelage   as 
strict  as   that  under  which   Louis   had 
thus  far  been  controlled.    Marie  Antoi- 
nette at  first,  in  order  to  win  the  real 
affection     of     her     husband's     family, 
allowed  herself  to  be  led  by  the  dom- 
ineering Adelaide,  but  discov- 
ering that  her  counsels  ^ 
perfidious  and  designed 
to  keep  her  in  hot  water 
the  king  and  ministers, 
she  naturally  and  skill- 
fully withdrew  from  the 
dangerous     ingcrcncc. 
Madame  Adelaide,  since 
the  death  of  her  mother, 
Marie    Leczinska,    had 
been    the    head    of    the 
court;  she  had  consid- 
erable    influence     over 
her  father,  Louis  XV., 
and  saw  with  venomous 
malignity   that  the   fair 
young    Dauphine     was 
winning  the  heart  of  the 
old  reprobate.    Thougli 
in  the  convent,  and  shov 
the  world  an  exemplary  fi 
of  piety,   the  younger  sii 
Madame  Louise,  was  quite  as 
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restless   an   intriguer   as   her 
elder  sister  and  kept  up  from 
her  sacred  retreat  a  con- 
stant campaign  of  plots 
against  the  "Austrian." 
All    these    princes    and 
princesses  had  their  sat- 
ellites among  the  great 
families.      One    faction 
was  opposed  to  the  min- 
ister  Choiseul,   the   au- 
thor   of    the    Austrian 
alliance,    and    whatever 
d  be  done  to  diminish  the 
lence  of  the  Dauphine  was 
counted  on  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  the  duke.    Hardly 
had  the  marriage  ceremonies 
died  away  when   the  conspirators   won 
the    day;    the    Duke    de    Choiseul    was 
dismissed  by  Louis  XV.  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Dauphine  counted  on  mak- 
ing short  work  with  her.    Half  the  great 
families  in  the  realm  were  in  the  com- 
plot ;  the  Duchess  de  Marsan,  gotwer- 
nante   of   the   royal    family,    the    Duke 
d'Aiguillon,  the  Duke  de  la  Vauguyon, 
the    governor   of   the    Count    d'Artois, 
the    Rohan    family,    the    Soubises    and 
the    Chancellor    Maupeou — ^these    were 
all    marshaled    under    the    banner    of 
the     king's     mistress,     the     notorious 
Madame  du  Barry.     Part  of 
plot   had   been   to   pro- 
j  for  the  royal  mistress  a 
)rce  from  the  wastrel  Du 
Barry    and    marry    the 
favorite     to    the     king. 
Even  the  daughters  of 
the    monarch    approved 
this    scheme,    which 
would  have  been  carried 
out   had  the   Pope  not 
!   declined  to  sanction  the 
divorce.     Marie  Antoi- 
nette   naturally    learned 
all     these     things     and 
naturally,   too,  she  was 
not  a  sufficient  adept  in 
the  arts  of  guile  to  dis- 
semble her  detestation  of 
persons   who   lent  high 
c  and  renowned  names  to 
1  nauseating  trafficking. 
lith  the  dismissal  of  the 
Duke   de    Choiseul,   the    Du 
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Barry  coterie  held  the  court  in 
keeping.  To  signalize  the  change 
to  Austria,  the  Marquis  de  Dur- 
fort  was  relieved  of  his  functions 
'as  ambassador  at  that  court,  and 
by  the  intrigue  of  his  princely 
family,  Louis  de  Rohan,  after- 
ward cardinal,  was  appointed  to 
the  place.  He  hated  the  Austrian 
match  and  began  his  duties  as 
ambassador  by  intercepting  the 
correspondence  of  Count  Mercy, 
to  show  to  Louis  XV.  In  one  of 
his  seizures  he  came  across  a 
quotation  from  a  word  Marie 
Antoinette  had  uttered  respect- 
ing the  Du  Barry,  and  that  out- 
raged person  resolved  to  make 
the  Dauphine  repent  her  sar- 
casms. Maria  Theresa  soon  dis- 
covered the  incorrigible  profli- 
gacy of  the  Prince  de  Rohan  and 
at  once  began  a  campaign  for 
his  removal  which  succeeded 
only  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years.  De  Rohan  returned  to 
France  seething  with  the  venom 
of  baffled  ambition,  for  he  had 
counted  on  a  brilliant  ministry  in 
Vienna  to  give  him  the  place  of 
prime  minister  in  France.  This 
was  the  unspeakable  person,  who, 
a  few  years  later,  shook  the  edi- 
fice of  royalty  by  the  ignoble 
diamond  necklace  villainy,  of 
which  Marie  Antoinette  became 
the  innocent  victim. 

Even  surrounded  by  the  tenderest 
friendliness,  the  role  of  the  girl  wife  was 
most  difficult;  she  was  fond  of  the  in- 
fantile pleasures  of  her  sex  and  age ;  she 
was  quick  of  wit  and  ready  with  sallies 
which  the  somber  duennas,  assigned  to 
minister  to  her  state,  were  incapable 
of  comprehending.  The  chief  of  her 
dames,  the  mistress  of  the  household, 
Madame  the  Countess  de  Noailles,  a  par- 
agon of  all  the  virtues,  was  in  whimsical 
distress  daily  and  hourly  by  the  young 
girl's  scorn  for  the  immemorial  etiquette 
of  the  oldest  court  in  Europe.  The 
Countess  was  of  a  family  that  held  itself 
second  only  to  the  Bourbons.  It  was 
from  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  honor  that  she  had  as- 
sumed   the    place    of    mistress    of    the 
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Dauphine's  household.  Hence  the  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  bewitching  young 
girl,  who  laughed  at  her  solemn  homilies 
and  shirked  the  most  awful  forms  of  eti- 
quette, confirmed  this  pious  lady  in  the 
legends  that  the  Austrian  was  incor- 
rigibly wanting  in  some  things  essential 
to  a  princess  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  heir  of  the  throne  of  France.  Nor 
was  her  disposition  softened  by  the 
maligne  satires  Marie  Antoinette  bub- 
bled forth  in  the  exuberance  of  her  guile- 
less disregard  of  consequences.  She 
gave  every  one  a  nickname  and  most  of 
them  "stuck."  To  the  majestic  Madame 
de  Noailles  she  lipfhtly  applied  the  very 
descriptive  title,  **Madame  TEtiquette." 
It  fitted  so  perfectly  that  the  poor  lady 
often  heard  it  in  stage  whispers  as  she 
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passed  through  the  lordly  halls  of  the 
palace  where  she  was  supposed  to  be  the 
virtual  chatelaine. 

The  institution  of  royalty  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  observance  of  a  thou- 
sand forms  which  minister  to  the  vanity 
of  the  mob  known  as  the  noblesse. 
Each  personage  taking  part  in  the  osten- 
tatious ceremonials  of  the  court,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  insisted  on  carrying 
the  details  out  to  the  minutest  act. 
Every  form  invented  and  practiced  was 
intended  to  give  some  sort  of  distinction 
to  the  person  charged  with  carrying  it 
out.  For  example,  a  long  train  of  the 
highest  in  rank  in  the  kingdom  attended 
the  going  to  bed  and  rising  of  the 
monarch,  to  take  off  his  shirt,  to  hand 
him  his  night  dress  and  a  thousand  other 
repellent  trivialities,  demeaning  even  for 
a  valet  of  the  body.  Marie  Antoinette 
herself  many  a  time  was  forced  to  shiver 
in  semi-nudity,  while  a  princess,  coming 
in  late,  delayed  the  long  train  from  hand- 
ing her  a  chemise !  In  the  olden  times, 
the  vivacity  of  the  chevaliers  of  honor 
and  the  complaisances  of  princesses  and 
their  dames,  were  supposed  to  be 
guarded  by  the  ungainly  ruffs  and  im- 
mense hooped  petticoats  which  made  the 
amorous  enterprise  of  the  cavaliers  more 
difficult.  Madame  de  Noailles  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  ancient  ideas  and  she 


looked  upon  the  least  departure  from 
any  of  the  rubrics  that  made  personal  ap- 
proach to  royalty  as  hardly  less  than 
treason.  There  was  scarcely  an  hour  in 
the  day,  during  the  first  year  the 
Dauphine  was  in  France,  that  Madame 
de  Noailles  did  not  lecture  her  on  over- 
famiHarity  with  the  grandees ;  with  neg- 
lecting to  give  the  proper  inclination 
of  the  head  to  certain  others.  She 
warned  the  impulsive  princess  that 
fatiguing  as  these  conventions  might 
seem  to  her,  coming  from  a  court  where 
the  sprightly  malicious  ingenuities  of  the 
French  were  unknown,  she  would  find 
that  every  precept  contained  something 
vitally  essential  to  the  royal  dignity,  and 
if  they  w^ere  disregarded,  the  person  and 
character  of  the  sovereign  would  suffer. 
History  attests  that  incomprehensible 
as  this  may  seem,  Marie  Antoinette's 
persistent  disregard  of  the  old  dame's 
advice,  really  was  one  of  the  causes  in 
the  final  catastrophe.  Calumny  followed 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  guileless- 
ness  of  the  princess,  who  counted  on  her 
innate  innocence  to  shield  her  from  as- 
persion or  disparagement.  The  theme 
occupied  volumes  of  court  gossip,  all 
ending  in  discrediting  the  Dauphine, 
though  secretly  everybody  sympathized 
with  her  intolerance  of  the  yoke  of 
etiquette. 


[To  be  Continued.] 
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Through  pioneer  vicissitude  But  all  things  come  to  those  who  wait, 

She  scrimped  and  scraped  and  baked  and  brewed  Such  an  arch  satirist  is  fate 

Vith  unremitting  fortitude.  Aiming  its  arrows,  soon  or  late 

That  shames  the  sages*  No  marksman  bolder 

Scripture  she  read^  and  almanac,  The  Puritanic  Dame,  ah  me  I 

Vith  nought  beside,  unless,  alack.  Surviving  in  her  progeny 

And  as  it  were,  behind  her  back,  As  flower  of  our  plutocracy 

*'  Hudibras^  ^  pages.  To-day  behold  her ! 
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deal  and  was  not  loth  to  impart  her  knowledge. 
She  recited  fluently,  had  a  knack  of  memory  which 
hit  the  mark.  The  mark  was  an  amiable  insistence 
that  she  was  better  equipped  mentally  than  her  neighbors.  An  anxious  French, 
spoken  with  classical  assurance,  a  taste  for  German  music  actively  alluded  to, 
the  possession  of  some  Venetian  views  by  an  unknown  genius  she  was  said  to 
have  '^discovered*'  served  her  in  lieu  of  accompHshment.  They  passed  as  such 
in  a  community  where  co-education  and  female  suffrage  were  more  frequently 
discussed  than  art. . 

She  was  a  pretty,  plump  person,  and  remained  pretty  and  plump  into  matu- 
rity. She  was  always  perfectly  good  natured  except  when  the  profane  disa- 
greed with  her.  Charles  had  never  done  so  but  once  in  his  life.  It  was  at  dinner. 
The  maid  who  served  them  being  absent  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  struck 
him.  Deeply  repentant  at  this  correction,  which  he  realized  to  be  deserved, 
he  begged  her  pardon.  She  explained  to  him  that  she  felt  it  a  duty  but 
that  he  never  would  in  the  least  understand  her.    It  never  occurred  to  her  that 
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if  he  had,  things  might  have  been  less 
peaceful.  He  was  himself  incapable  of 
flights,  but  he  could  look  up  and  adore. 
On  the  whole,  however,  she  found  this 
attitude  of  his  stupid,  and  colorless,  and 
got  so  bored  that  when  the  baby  was 
three  years  old  she  left  it  with  her 
mother  and  went  to  Europe. 

She  took  lodgings  in  London  and 
wrote  home  that  she  had  a  salon.  It  was 
not  greatly  heard  about  in  London,  but 
all  Dunham  rang  with  its  glories.  To 
its  tea  and  cake — she  scorned  to  pander 
to  human  gluttony,  and  the  tea  and  cake 
at  least  were  good — came,  forced  into 
service,  the  American  Minister  and  his 
wife.  They  came  rarely,  but  the  appari- 
tion was  proclaimed.  Her  other  guests 
were  two  or  three  men,  who  wrote  for 
desultory  newspapers,  their  wives  and 
daughters,  an  actress  without  engage- 
ment, picked  up  on  the  ship,  an  Italian 
Count,  who  professed  liberal  ideas,  and 
had  passed  one  night  under  her  roof  in 
America,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who,  hav- 


ing submitted  to  the  Czar,  survived  by 
giving  music  lessons  to  his  enemies. 

Charles — in  Dunham — read  aloud  her 
letters  to  audiences  awed  by  their  au- 
thor's performance. 

"She  is  a  wonderful  woman,"  he  would 
say,  "to  carry  everything  before  her,  and 
this  with  hardly  an  introduction.  But 
my  wife  only  has  to  be  seen." 

The  letters  were  certainly  skillful.  In 
them  she  dwelt  on  the  narrowness  of  her 
past  life  at  Dunham  and  the  widening 
horizons  of  larger  spheres.  After  the 
first  six  weeks  she  spoke  of  London, 
England,  the  Queen,  her  Ministers,  the 
minor  satellites  of  Court  and  State,  as  if 
she  owned  them.  That  other  people 
traveled  and  saw,  read  and  formed  opin- 
ions she  did  not  admit.  She  resented 
their  interpolations.  She  would  have 
preferred  to  be  the  only  American  in 
London,  except  indeed  the  Minister  and 
his  Secretaries,  who  were  a  support. 
She  sent  a  copy  of  her  verses  "Emanci- 
pation" to  the  Sovereign.     She  did  not 
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expatiate  upon  the  fact  that  it  remained 
unacknowledged. 

Her  works  —  three  volumes  —  duly- 
noted  in  the  local  papers — had  by  a 
ricochet  brought  back  some  terse  criti- 
cism from  high  authorities  of  Boston. 
These  magnates  of  authors'  clubs  and 
literary  associations  accorded  them  cor- 
rectness, good  morals,  a  pleasing  style, 
but  the  most  important  person  among 
them  accused  them  of  a  lack  of  emotion. 
Now  Mrs.  Margaret  considered  emotion 
her  strong  point  and  answered  in  a  tart 
letter  to  the  Boston  Herald,  defending  her 
reservoir  of  feeling. 

"What  do  they  want  ?  Hysteria  ?"  she 
asked  indignantly.  "Perhaps  their  wives 
— who  are  all  nervous  prostrates— can 
answer.  Vehemence  is  not  culture." 
With  this  pregnant  epigram  she  signed 
her  name. 

There  was  a  peculiar  sting  in  this  at- 
tack from  this  particular  quarter.  The 
gentlemanly  high  priest  of  the  world  of 
letters  had  deSvered  lectures  in  Dun- 
ham's town  hall.  He  passed  all  his 
leisure  hours  in  Mrs.  Thurston's  house. 
He  took  very  kindly  to  her  hospi- 
talities, and  even  permitted  himself 
once,  when  they  drove  together  at  even- 
ing, some  word  of  admiration  and  an 
over  lingering  touch  upon  her  hand. 
Meeting  these  advances  with  a  valiant 
confidence,  he  had  repaid  her  by  a  sud- 
den reverement  to  puritanical  tradition. 
He  spent  the  next  half  hour  expatiating 
on  the  perfections,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  of — his  wife.  Was  it  at  this  wife 
— an  invalid — that  her  allusion  to  ner- 
vous prostrates  was  flung?  After  having 
listened  in  patient,  albeit,  contemptuous 
silence  to  his  remorseful  conjugal 
tribute,  was  it  fair  that  she  should  be 
"accused  of  paucity  of  passion  ?  Was  it  a 
marvel  that  such  a  one  as  she  should  flee 
New  England  and  its  atrophy  ? 

She  continued  to  flee  for  many  years, 
to  London  and  to  her  "salon" — ^a  dingy 
room  in  a  ding^  street,  which  hung  to 
the  outskirts  of  a  fashionable  square.  It 
was  a  great  contrast  to  her  large  airy, 
sunny,  home  with  its  gardened  terraces 
and  cool  verandas,  its  white  tiled  bath- 
rooms and  wide  vestibules,  its  cozy  cor- 
ners and  fragrant  spaces.  Perhaps  the 
absence  of  Charles  and  her  child  gave 


her  the  sense  of  liberty  for  which  she 
pined.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  first 
time  she  returned  and  plunged  herself 
in  her  freshly  scoured  marble  bath  with 
its  great  sponges,  scented  soaps  and 
crisp  linen  close  at  her  hand,  remember- 
ing the  chill  tub  of  the  London  house — 
which  she  shivered  in  and  out  of  on 
foggy  mornings,  near  the  lurid  gases  of 
the  coke  fire — she  realized  she  had  never 
felt  washed  since  she  left  America,  If 
Dunham's  social  circles  were  limited,  its 
capacities  for  cleanliness  were  wide.  Her 
drawing  rooms  and  her  dining  room 
looked  strangely  bright  with  their  splen- 
did open  fires  and  the  sunshine  on  spot- 
lessly swept  carpets,  and  oh!  the  de- 
licious bread,  the  smoking  biscuit^  the 
young  peas  and  beans,  and  luscious 
pears  and  peaches,  after  the  darkness, 
the  heavy  muffins,  the  greens  and  savor- 
ies of  her  scant  London  table.  Mrs. 
Margaret  had  a  Yankee  appreciation  of 
comfort.  She  had  not  lived  long  enough 
the  vagrant  life  of  the  Americans,  who 
haunt  Europe,  to  lose  her  sense  of  fitness 
and  refinement.  Her  English  friends  did 
not  often  invite  her  to  dine,  though  she 
was  sometimes  asked  to  consume  cold 
odds  and  ends  at  their  afternoon  tea- 
tables.  Victor  Hugo  tells  us  "an  empty 
stomach  gives  hallucinations."  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Mrs.  Thurston  never  wrote 
better  than  after  her  repast  of  anemic 
mutton,  poultry  which  had  presumably 
died  of  the  pip,  and  no  vegetable.  It 
was  then  she  expatiated  with  peculiar 
eloquence  upon  England's  gray  ecsta- 
cies.  ''America's  bright  skies  and  fresh 
paint  seem,"  she  wrote,  "a  harlequinade 
created  for  Philistines."  Semi-tints  are 
possibly  safer  to  empty  stomachs. 

By  and  by  her  parents,  who  failed  to 
take  her  seriously,  died,  and  her  girl 
grew  up.  To  this  Mrs.  Margaret  made 
concession  for  a  short  period,  indulging 
in  her  European  escapade  only  every 
other  year.  Then  the  girl  married  and 
went  to  live  in  another  town,  and  there 
was  no  one  left  but  Charles.  The  girl 
was  beloved  by  her  parents,  of  course, 
their  dear  and  only  daughter.  One  day, 
however,  she  gave  her  mother  a  terrible 
shock.  She  heard  her  Nathalie  say  to 
the  impending  son-in-law,  who  was  flut- 
tering  the   pages    of   "Emancipation," 
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"Oh,  don't  bother  with  that  book!  You 
won't  like  it.  Let's  go  and  bike."  The 
young  lover  explained  that  he  thought 
he  had  better  glance  over  the  poems 
lest  her  mother  should  ask  if  he  had  read 
them,  to  which  Miss  Nathalie  flippantly 
replied,  "Oh!  come  on,  she'll  be  glad  to 
find  one  more  person  who  don't  under- 
stand her.  She  likes  to  buzz  about  it 
here.  It  gives  her  pose,"  which  proves 
that  the  girl  was  not  without  percep- 
tions, if  disreputably  unimaginative  and 
even  wicked.  Blows  to  vanity  are  crueler 
than  blows  to  the  heart.  In  the  latter, 
one  at  least  has  the  satisfaction  of  the 
beati  role.  The  first  arouse  mean  pas- 
sions that  debase.  Mrs.  Thurston  met, 
in  these  valuations  of  herself  and  her 
life  work,  a  stab  to  both.  Let  it  be  said 
to  her  credit  that  she  did  not  for  its  pain 
— although  it  cost  her  secret  tears — 
grudge  one-half  yard  of  her  best  lace  to 
her  child's  wedding  outfit,  or  abate  one 
iota  of  interest  in  the  selection  of  the 
trousseau.  The  marriage  feast  was  ad- 
mirably ordered. 


As  she  went  about  her  maternal  duties 
her  soul  may  have  been  pervaded  by  that 
sense  of  self-satisfaction  which  martyrs 
no  doubt  enjoy  at  the  first  crackle  of  the 
laggots  under  their  feet, — that  convic- 
tion of  superiority  which  holds  compen- 
sation. 

Mrs.  Margaret  derived  from  her 
robust  ancestry  practical  powers  which 
fitted  her  for  executive  offices.  The 
author  of  "Emancipation"  could  keep 
her  pot  boiling.  Perhaps  no  literary 
production  ever  bore  a  more  ill-fitting 
title.  Why  should  such  epithet  have 
been  applied  to  the  gentle  gargle 
of  a  muse  whose  minor  note  sang  only 
of  death — the  great  deliverer — whose 
major  tones  were  dedicated  to  Nature's 
praise,  to  walks  through  sunlit  meadows, 
or  rest  in  quiet  woods?  Here  was  no 
protest,  no  rebellion — only  peace.  If 
she  understood,  perhaps  it  was  sufficient. 
In  that  clear  atmosphere  of  her  New 
England  home,  which  bathed  her  lyrics 
and  her  sonnets  in  its  cool  thin  waves, 
there  was  no  tumult.    The  volume  might 
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better    have    been    called    her    "hmita- 
tions." 

Well — she  married  her  daughter,  and 
she  went  back  to  London  and  wrote 
home  her  usual  letters  about  her  usual 
triumphs.  It  was  no  doubt  the  habit  of 
early  economy,  now  that  her  husband's 
fortunes  were  assured,  which  led  her  to 
occupy  the  same  shabby  apartment  and 
shun  the  splendors  of  modern  hotels. 
This  same  crystallization  made  her  still 


bed  and  telegraphed  they  must  not  wait 
for  her  for  the  sad  rites. 

When  a  few  weeks  later  she  could 
move,  all  was  indeed  well  over,  and 
Charles  lay  quiet  in  the  family  plot  close 
to  the  church  whose  pillar  he  had  been 
for  many  years.  It  seemed  almost  odd, 
to  those  who  ordered  the  inscription  for 
his  tomb-stone,  to  make  upon  it  no  men- 
tion of  his  wife.  For  once  he  was  alone 
— Edward  Charles  Thurston — and  Mrs. 


"SHE    RECHIVKD   THK   CABLE   ANNOfNCING    HER    HLSBANO'S   SIDUKN    DEATH" 


travel  witho;Lit  a  maid  when  there  were 
plenty  of  idle  domestics  left  in  her  Dun- 
ham household.  It  was  here  in  London 
one  day  in  her  sombre  drawing-room, 
after  her  usual  levee,  that  she  received 
the  cable  announcing  her  husband's  sud- 
den death.  The  flash  was  blinding  to 
her,  coming  as  it  did  out  of  a  sky  she 
miag'ined  cloudless.  Such  skies  send 
forth  no  lightning  bolts.  Her  husband 
had  carefully  concealed  from  her,  for  a 
year,  his  sufferings.     She  took  to  her 


Margaret's  husband  loomed  majestic. 
She  had  herself  been  prone  to  speak  of 
him  in  life  with  that  diminished  voice 
with  which  we  allude  to  physical  wrecks 
or  mental  invalids,  although  in  London, 
through  purposes  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, she  represented  him  as  a  success- 
ful American,  too  absorbed  in  cares  of 
state  and  of  finance  to  travel.  A  sight 
of  him  would  surely  have  amazed  one 
who  formed  opinion  through  her  pro- 
jected   silhouette.      He    was    a    large. 
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strong  man,  handsome,  with  rugged 
features,  and  a  smile  whose  honesty  had 
served  his  purpose.  If  his  common 
school  education  did  not  give  him  aca- 
demic poise  it  at  least  saved  him  from 
illiteracy,  and  facilitated  a  career  which, 
in  its  measure,  was  phenomenal.  He  had 
started  life  with  80  cents  in  his  pocket. 
He  bequeathed  to  his  "dear  wife"  a 
clear  $800,000.  He  had  provided  for  his 
daughter  at  her  marriage,  so  tying  up 
the  property  that  his  son-in-law  could 
never  touch  it.  He  was  old-fashioned. 
He  thought  a  young  man  should  take 
care  of  his  family.  His  affairs  were  left 
in  perfect  order,  with  such  minute  direc- 
tions as  to  their  continuance  that  this 
first  absence  was  scarcely  noticed.  The 
bank,  however,  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent, draped  itself  in  black  the  day  of 
his  funeral.  A  good  citizen,  a  good 
financier,  he  had  not  convinced  Dunham 
drawing-rooms  of  his  social  graces. 
They  dismissed  him  with  perfunctory  re- 
gret. Mrs.  Blake,  who  still  hatched  out 
articles  for  The  Boston  Enlightenment,  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Thurston  "never  un- 
derstood dear  Margaret,"  and  that  his 
daughter  was  exactly  like  him.  Now 
she  would  be  free  and  rich,  unhampered, 
her  own  mistress."  What  this  exactly 
meant  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
determine. 

Mrs.  Blake  even  wondered  if  Mar- 
garet would  marry  again.  There  must, 
she  felt,  be  at  least  twelve  men  of  dis- 
tinguished intellect  ready  to  make 
amends  to  her  for  her  first  mistake.  The 
pretty  flower-like  face  remained  to  her 
unchanged.  There  are  worshipers  whose 
fetichism  blur  details  of  figure  and  com- 
plexion. The  waning  of  their  idol's 
beauty  is  as  imperceptible  as  it  some- 
times remains  to  the  idol  herself.  It  is 
incredible  how  long  women,  who  have 
been  praised  and  lived  on  adulation,  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  their  own  allurement. 
If  such  faith  be  an  element  of  power,  in 
Dunham  at  least,  Mrs.  Thurston  was 
supreme,  and  her  husband  had  swelled 
the  concert  with  awed  admiration.  In 
Dunham  criticism  was  low  and  pride  was 
high,  and  the  town  was  vastly  vain  of 
its  fair  poet.  Charles  on  his  part  had 
always  felt  dazzled  with  delight  at  the 
possession  of  this  treasure.    He  thrilled 


with  pleasure  when  her  fingers  touched 
him,  after  twenty-five  years  of  marriage, 
as  he  had  when  she — a  school-girl  in 
pinafore  and  sunbonnet — smiled  upon 
him  under  the  apple  boughs,  in  the  early 
experience  of  their  village  courtship. 

II. 

Mrs.  Thurston's  only  near  relative  was 
a  sister  who  lived  in  San  Francisco. 
There  was  no  one  to  comfort  her  in  the 
great  city  where  she  possessed  no  real 
friend.  So  she  set  sail  alone  with  some 
returning  compatriots,  who  offered  to 
look  after  her  upon  the  ship.  She  landed 
in  New  York  on  a  burning  night  of 
late  July.  It  was  always  her  husband's 
wont  to  meet  her  here.  No  stress  of 
affairs,  no  ailment,  and  no  indolence 
ever  made  him  fail.  Among  the  eager, 
welcoming  faces  she  hoped  to  see  that 
of  her  son-in-law — ^but  he  was  not  there. 
While  struggling  on  the  heated  dock 
with  packages  and  boxes,  a  telegram 
was  brought  to  her  by  the  deck  steward. 
It  briefly  told  her  he  was  detained  by 
an  indisposition  of  his  wife's,  but  would 
try  to  meet  the  train  in  Boston.  Her 
friends  finally  put  her  into  a  cab,  and  she 
was  driven  to  the  Brevoort  House.  The 
hotel  was  almost  empty.  Its  mirrors, 
sofas,  chairs,  and  chandeliers  were 
swathed  in  tarlatan,  on  which  the  lan- 
guid flies  thrummed  a  disappointed 
symphony. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  she 
arrived  there,  and  a  tired  clerk  asked  her 
if  she  desired  supper.  She  faintly  asked 
for  a  glass  of  milk,  and  went  to  her 
rooms. 

At  dawn  the  following  day  she  started 
for  Boston. 

Here  once  more  she  looked  in  vain 
for  a  greeting.  There  was  not  even  a 
message.  There  must  be  some  mistake 
— perhaps  her  child  was  really  very  ill, — 
perhaps  she  had  died.  This  terror  sent 
a  pang  through  the  dull  ache  which  lay 
at  her  heart. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  after- 
noon she  took  courage  to  find  her  train 
to  Dunham.  She,  in  the  meanwhile, 
communicated  with  her  daughter.  The 
illness  was  not  dangerous,  but  the  hus- 
bzind    did   not   like   to   leave   her.      She 
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"  IIKR    FRIENDS   FINALLY   FL' T    HER    INTO    A  CAB 

had  felt  her  father's  death.  There  was 
depression. 

"I  am  so  thankful  he  did  not  attempt 
to  come,"  she  said  to  herself  for  the 
hundredth  time  as  she  stepped  into  the 
Dunham  car.  She  chose  a  way-train  lest 
she  should  meet  her  neighbors.  She  felt 
she  could  not  stand  their  scrutiny,  or 
even  their  kindness.  She  also  felt  a  little 
ashamed  that  they  should  see  her  un- 
escorted. This  then  was  freedom!  No 
obligations — no  fetters — no  duties — no 
orbit — no  gravitation — a  desert  in  which, 
companionless,  one  wandered  at  one's 
will!  She  concluded  that  like  most  of 
earth's  blessings  liberty  was  over-rated. 
She  was  still  thinking  of  this  when  the 
engine  throbbed  and  trembled,  and  then 
stood  still  at  the  well-known  station. 
Her  gardener  greeted  her,  and  took  her 
checks.  One  of  her  maids  seized  her 
traveling  bag  and  they  both  scrambled 
into  the  roomy  vehicle  which  did  duty  on 
such  occasions.  With  American  incon- 
sistency the  weather  had  changed.  It 
was  quite  chilly.  The  servants  had  made 
a  fire  of  logs  in  their  late  master's  room. 
"She'll  go  into  it,"  they  said  to  each 
other,  '*and  it'll  look  more  cheery." 

It  did  indeed  look  cheery.  The  bed 
on  which  he  died  had  been  removed. 
The  furniture  was  so  disposed  as  to 
transform  the  apartment  into  a  sitting- 


room.  It  opened  upon 
the  spacious  dressing- 
room,  fitted  up  with 
marble  wash-stand, 
wardrobe,  and  hanging 
closets.  Beyond  was  his 
bath-room. 

She    went    into    her 
own  pretty  sanctum,  and 
there  the  women,  full  of 
pitying  affection,  helped 
her  take  off  her  bonnet 
and    heavy    veil.       She 
smoothed     down      her 
blond  hair  at  the  glass, 
was  helped  out  of  her 
boots  and  into  a  pair  of 
slippers.    Then  she  dis- 
missed them,  saying  she 
would  come  down  in  a 
moment    for   a   cup   of 
tea.     They   might   give 
her  eggs  and  toast,  she 
did  not  care  for  meat, — perhaps  some 
garden  fruit — whatever  was  ripe — "Yes, 
thank    you."     They   left   her,    glad   to 
escape  from  something  unnatural  and 
oppressive. 

She  crossed  back  for  a  moment  to  her 
husband's  room.  The  carpet's  bright 
red  gleamed  in  the  fire-glow.  The  lamp 
with  its  crimson  shade  illumined  the 
table.  "We  have  taken  nothing  away, 
Madam,"  the  departing  woman  had  said. 
"His  things  is  all  in  the  cupboard  so  as 
you  may  sort  'em,"  and  Mrs.  Thurston 
answered  "Very  well." 

"They  was  always  a  devoted  couple," 
said  Elizabeth  to  Jane.  "I  guess  she'll 
miss  him  though,  he  was  such  a  quiet 
man." 

"They  do  say  there's  none  so  good  but 
there's  another  as  good  can  be  found," 
said  Jane,  "but  I  guess  it'll  be  many  a 
long  day  before  such  another  boss  as 
him  comes  round  our  way." 

Mrs.  Thurston  moved  about  the  room. 
There  were  some  papers  on  his  desk. 
She  took  one  up.  It  was  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  her  and  stamped — the  last. 
She  turned  it  over.  The  letter  that  was 
to  have  filled  it — that  weekly  letter  which 
always  came — had  this  time  not  been 
written.  She  laid  it  down.  She  went 
into  the  dressing-room.  On  the  white 
slab,  where  stood  the  pitcher  and  basin. 
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were  all  his  things, — his 
nail  and  tooth  brushes, 
a  half  piece  of  soap,  dry 
and  cracked  on  a  dish. 
She  took  it  into  her 
hand.  It  crumbled.  She 
raised  it  and  smelled  its 
perfume.  It  was  the 
same  which  for  years 
had  hung  faintly  about 
his  hands.  How  large 
and  warm  they  had  been 
when  they  imprisoned 
hers— on  former  home- 
comings. Yes — ^warm — 
and  so  glad.  She  raised 
her  head.  On  a  peg 
hung  his  white  duck 
jacket  and  his  casquette. 
These  he  always  put  on 
when  he  got  up  and 
raked  the  terrace  before 
breakfast — a  fad  of  his. 
How  many  times  she 
parleyed  with  him  out 
of  her  window,  rebuking 
him  for  thus  doing  the 
gardener's  work,  and  he 
had  laughingly  bidden 
her  go  back  to  bed.  "It 
puts  sap  into  my  bones 
and  gives  me  an  appe- 
tite— let  me  alone." 

Yes,  here  it  was — the 
old  jacket — often  re- 
washed.  She  touched 
its  creases.  On  a  shelf, 
close  to  her  hand,  lay  a 
glove,  palm  upward.  It 
was  stained  as  if  he 
had  plucked  fruit  when 
wearing  it,  and  the 
thumb  was  quite  rubbed 
through  where  the  rake 
had  worn  it.  Somehow 
she  felt  as  though  if  she 
could  find  its  mate  it 
would  look  less  terribly 

helpless      and      lonely.  "^•'^^  ^  glove,  palm  upward" 

She    hunted    for    it    in 

a  drawer,  and  at  last  found  it  under  murmured.  *'His  forehead  must  have 
some  cravats.  It  was  quite  new.  She  been  moist."  Then  she  suddenly  thought 
laid  them  together  with  the  palms  inter-  — was  it  death^s  dew?  A  sense  of  faint- 
twined.  She  took  down  his  cap.  The  ncss  overpowered  her.  She  felt  as  one 
inner  band  was  mildewed.  "He  must  who  rifles  a  grave. 
have  been  hot  when  he  last  wore  it,"  she  She  went  down  stairs. 
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The  table  was  set.  They  had  put  some 
flowers  in  the  center.  The  tablecloth 
was  the  very  best,  the  china  exquisite, 
the  silver  immaculate,  the  tea-kettle 
boiled  and  sputtered,  the  dishes  smoked 
as  Elizabeth  removed  their  covers.  Op- 
posite to  her,  between  the  middle  of  the 
table  and  its  foot  they  had  placed  a  dish 
of  cherries,  beyond  this  there  was  a 
waste  of  damask.      Elizabeth  whisper- 


"I  have  seen  our  dear  Margaret." 

"Ah !"  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
but  looked  up  interested, 

"Yes." 

"Well?" 

But  instead  of  responding  at  once  she 
asked  him,  "What  did  you  think  of 
Charles?" 

"Charles  Thurston  was  a  remarkable 
man,"  said  the  professor. 


"I    FOUND    HHR   ON   THH    FLOOR   IN   HIS   I)R  KSSING-ROOM  ' 


ingly  consulted  the  rest  as  to  whether 
to  put  his  chair  or  not  in  its  accustomed 
place.  She  concluded  to  put  it.  "It'll 
look  accidental,"  she  said  to  them,  "but 
it  sort  of  furnishes."  So  there  it  was, 
staring  at  her,  rigid,  with  stiff  empty 
arms.    She  ate  her  supper. 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Blake  said  to 
her  husband,  who  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Dunham  University: 


"Remarkable?" 

"He  had  no  leisure  to  learn  parlor 
tricks,  but  if  ever  there  breathed  a  per- 
fect gentleman  it  was  he." 

"He  was  a  good  man." 

"Yes,  a  good  man,  and  I  once  heard 
him  eloquent." 

His  wife  exclaimed,  surprised,  "Elo- 
quent ?" 
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"Yes,  he  was  to  speak  at  our  County 
Fair.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  relics. 
We  all  sent  heirlooms.  It  was  before 
the  elections.  Party  fever  ran  high. 
He  was  asked  for  a  speech.  I  had  a 
happy  inspiration,  'Charles,'  I  said  to 
him  as  he  stepped  on  the  platform,  *your 
mother's  distaff  is  under  your  feet.'  I 
wish,  my  dear,  you  had  heard  that 
speech!  For  feeling,  for  fervency,  for 
poetry,  it  was  unrivaled.  He  had  im- 
agination." 

"Charles  Thurston!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Blake. 

"To  build  up  a  life  is  an  architectural 
feat.  To  construct  fortune  is  to  resist 
force.  Structure  and  ornament  may  re- 
quire a  different  skill  but  their  sources 
are  similar.  I  knew  Charlie  when  at 
fifteen  he  walked  out  of  his  father's  farm 
after  the  auction,  an  orphan,  with  that 
distaff — ^which  he  bid  in — and  eighty 
cents  in  cash  in  his  wallet.  The  creditors 
gobbled  up  everything  else.  Make  no 
mistake.  It  takes  imagination  to  turn 
eighty  cents  into  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  just  as  it  takes  imagina- 
tion to  be  ardently  in  love  with  your  wife 
after  twenty-five  years,  unless  indeed" — 
he  was  gallant — "she  is  such  a  one  as  I 
possess." 

"Dear  Thomas,"  said  Mrs.  Blake, 
drawing  to  her  husband's   side.     Then 


after  an  affectionate  pause,  "I  had  no 
idea  she  would  feel  it  so  much." 

"Mrs.  Thurston  has  lost  her  best 
friend,"  said  the  professor  almost 
sternly. 

"I  think  she  feels  so.  When  I  went 
there  to-day  I  found  her  on  the  floor  in 
his  dressing-room  with  his  cap  and  his 
funny  old  white  coat — you  remember 
that  old  coat  he  used  to  wear  on  the 
grounds — across  her  knees,  and  on  her 
little  hands  she  had  drawn  a  pair  of  his 
great  gloves.  They  looked  so  odd.  It 
was  awfully  sad — impressive  in  a  woman 
of  her  genius." 

The  professor  remained  silent  and  she 
went  on: 

"  *You  see,  I  always  had  him  to  come 
back  to,'  she  said  to  me  sobbing." 

If  the  naivete  of  this  remark  was 
hidden  from  Mrs.  Blake,  whose  sense  of 
humor  was  not  keen,  the  professor  could 
not  conceal  a  smile. 

"I  didn't  know  she  was  so  human," 
he  said. 

In  the  spring  the  Dunham  Advance  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Margaret  Gates 
Thurston  would  not  make  her  annual 
voyage.  When  pressed  for  explanation, 
she  said,  "Oh !  there  is  no  one  to  care  if 
I  go  or  not.    What's  the  use  ?" 

Was  this  again  most  human?  To  us 
it  seems  so. 


Belotted  Summer 


The  Summer  lingers  on  its  way — 

I  think  it  waits  for  Her 
Whose  presence  used  to  warm  the  day 

For  me — her  worshipper. 

Was  there,  afar,  some  frozen  land 

On  which  she  needs  must  shine — 
Did  She  obey  some  stern  command. 

This  queen  I  thought  was  mine  ? 

If  I  new  worlds  to  search  were  bold. 

Should  I  that  Presence  find 
Whose  vanishing  makes  summer  cold  ? — 

Then  even  Death  were  kind. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
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THE  VOLCANIC  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  EARTH 

By  North  Overton  Messenger 


When  the  skipper  of  the  grimy  little 
British  tramp  steamer,  miles  off-shore 
from  Martinique  on  the  night  of  that 
dreadful  8th  of  May  when  St.  Pierre  was 
devastated,  saw  from  the  bridge  of  his 
ship  the  glow  in  the  heavens  over  Pelee, 
he  recognized  the  sign.  The  prodigious 
body  of  lurid  smoke  spreading  over  the 
sky  like  a  mushroom;  the  pendulous 
column  of  flame  denoting  the  connection 
between  the  crater  and  the  ejected 
vapors ;  the  thunderous  noises  as  of  the 
earth  in  travail — ^all — told  him  of  the 
presence  of  a  volcano  in  his  vicinity.  He 
knew  he  was  near  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
active  volcanoes  which  dot  the  earth's 
surface,  scores  of  them  within  sight  of 
the  tracks  of  navigation. 

Perhaps  in  his  voyages  he  had  wit- 
nessed a  similar  sight  in  the  Antarctic, 
where  Erebus  belches  forth  in  magnifi- 
cent grandeur  amidst  the  solitudes  of 
the  southern  ocean ;  or  in  Iceland,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  globe,  where  Hekla  and 
Jan  Mayen  awe  the  natives;  or  in  the 
Mediterranean  where  Vesuvius  and 
-^]tna,  renowned  of  the  ancients,  con- 
tinue their  pyrotechnics ;  or  off  Alaska, 
or  Java,  or  Central  America,  or  New 
Zealand,  or  the  Philippines,  or  in  mid- 
Pacific  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for  no 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  without  its 
volcanoes. 

An  appalling  aggregate  of  volcanic 
action  is  presented  when  the  total  num- 
ber of  active  volcanoes  is  cast  up.  There 
are  350  great  volcanoes  on  the  earth's 
surface;  there  are  1,000  volcanoes  in  all, 
including  extinct  ones,  modern  and 
ancient. 

The  term  extinct  should  not  in  strict 
truthfulness  be  applied  to  any  volcano, 
as  the  world's  history  shows,  the  most 
recent  chapter  being  furnished  by  La 
Souffriere  in  St.  Vincent  and  Pelee  in 
Martinique.  It  is  not  possible  to  assert 
that  any  volcano  is  extinct ;  for,  at  any 
time,  the  subterranean  forces  which  made 


it  may  be  exerted  again  with  renewed 
power.  Science  knows  only  in  a  general 
way  the  cause  of  volcanic  action,  ascrib- 
ing different  causes  and  agreeing  only 
upon  general  results.  Science  can  not 
mark  the  limitations  of  the  activity  of 
any  volcano  or  predict  the  beginning  of 
its  eruption  or  the  end.  No  man  can  say 
that  the  silent,  smokeless  cone  of  to-day,, 
which  for  centuries  has  stood  as  a  monu- 
ment to  a  cataclysm,  may  not  become  a 
roaring,  flaming  furnace  to-morrow» 
scattering  death  and  destruction  over  a 
wide  area. 

Volcanic  activity  seems  to  be  a  fasci- 
nating subject  of  study  to  scientists,  for 
one  reason,  perhaps,  because  it  must  be 
pursued  amidst  dangers  and  at  g^eat  risk 
to  life.  The  studies  have  hardly  gone 
further,  however,  than  to  locate  the 
areas  of  volcanoes,  tracing  them  in  con- 
necting lines,  showing  the  ramifications 
of  vast  and  comprehensive  systems,  as 
orderly  in  their  arrangements  as  any 
other  of  nature's  works.  Sympathetic 
action  occurring  simultaneously  in  vol- 
canoes remotely  separated,  yet  part  of 
an  assumed  general  system,  has  proved 
the  theories  of  science  upon  that  score. 
Thus  when,  a  day  or  two  after  the  news 
of  Pelee's  outburst  reached  the  world, 
information  came  of  eruptions  in  South 
America,  in  Mexico  and  in  Alaska,  sci- 
ence was  not  surprised. 

One  of  the  notable  areas  of  volcanic 
activity  on  the  globe  is  this  volcanic 
range  of  which  Pelee  and  Souffriere  are 
an  offshoot.  Running  north  and  south 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  line  is  traced 
from  Cape  Horn  in  South  America  to 
the  Aleutian  Islands  on  the  northern 
continent.  A  spur  making  eastward 
across  the  Caribbean  Sea  supplies  the 
West  Indies  with  their  volcanic  energy. 
This  area  of  subterranean  activity  in- 
cludes some  of  the  great  volcanoes  of 
the  world,  not  as  familiar  as  Vesuvius 
and  Mt.  ^^tna,  but  equally  powerful  in 
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Islands,  to  St,  Helena.    There  also  are 
the  isolated  groups  of  the  South  Pacific, 
the  most  prominent  being  the  Hawaiian 
volcanoes.    The  two  poles  are  studded 
with    the    fiery    moun- 
tains, where  the  antip- 
^\      odes  of  arctic  cold  and 
intensest     sub- 
terranean   heati 
'    contend  for  the 


energy  and  activity. 
In  the  five  Central 
American  states  of 
Nicaragua,  San  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica  and  Hon- 
duras, there  are  59 
volcanoes,  nine  of 
them  constantly  ac- 
tive. In  the  Andes 
Mountains ;  in  South 
America,  there  are 
volcanoes  by  the 
score,  still  unex- 
plored and  their  his- 
tories known  only 
through  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Indians. 
Branching  in  Guate- 
mala, the  volcanic 
ranges  run  north- 
ward into  old  Mexico,  in  which  there 
are  no  less  than  five  active  craters.  A 
continuation  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  ranges  starts  in  Alaska  and  is 
traced  to  the  East  Indies. 

Another  area  reaches  frotn  Tartary  to 
the  Caucasus  and  through  Asia  Minor  to 
the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  earliest 
records  of  the  earth  mention  the  vol- 
canoes in  that  region.  Still  another 
range  extends  through  Java  and  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  traceable  finally 
to  New  Zealand.  Under  the  ocean  runs 
a  ridge  from  Iceland  through  the 
Azores,     Cape     Verde     and     Madeira 
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mastery  in  their 
outbursts. 

This  bird's- 
eye  glance  at 
the  great  sys- 
tems of  volcanic 
activity  invites 
a  closer  view 
and  more  de- 
tailed inspec- 
tion. The  stu- 
dent need  not 
go  far  afield  to  begin  his  studies. 
There  are  the  terrifying  craters  in 
Central  America  of  Atitlan,  11,510  feet 
high;  Del  Fuego,  13,930  feet,  and  Mo- 
motombo,  7,300  feet,  each  with  its  grue- 
some record  of  destruction  of  human 
life  since  the  history  of  volcanoes  has 
been  recorded.  Mexico's  group  of 
active  volcanoes  is  well  known. 

In  our  North  American  possessions 
we  have  volcanoes  to  spare.  There  are 
15  active  craters  in  Alaska,  and  a  score 
more  in  repose  which  may  at  any  time 
break  forth.  The  Alaska  volcanoes  have 
been  active  durincr  all  the  time  the  coun- 
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try  has  been  known  to  civilized  man. 
In  1796  an  island  was  formed  30  miles 
north  of  Unalaska  by  volcanic  action; 
eight  years  later,  when  revisited,  the  soil 
was  still  warm.  This  island  has  grad- 
ually been  increasing  in  size,  probably 
by  upheaval  of  land.  Just  across  Bering 
Strait,  another  volcano  in  Kamschatka, 
15,000  feet  in  height,  erupted  in  1829 
with  a  noise  that  was  heard  for  fifty 
miles.  One  of  the  volcanoes  in  Cook 
Inlet  is  14,000  feet  high. 


the  Philippine  Islands  are  situated  over 
a  volcanic  fissure  which  can  be  traced 
from  the  Kurile  Islands  in  the  north  to 
Java,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
south,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  120 
degrees  of  latitude.  This  region  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  frightful  seismic 
catastrophes  involving  enormous  loss  of 
human  life.  The  volcanoes  not  only  are 
of  prodigious  size  but  seem  to  possess 
unusual  latent  energy.  The  greatest 
cataclysm  the  world  has  known  occurred 
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ALASKAN  SERIES  OF   VOLCANOES 


The  Philippine  Archipelago  presents 
probably  the  most  interesting  area  of 
volcanic  activity  to  American  scientists. 
Thus  far  the  Spanish  records  must  be 
relied  upon  to  describe  the  system;  but 
in  the  near  future  the  American  Geolog- 
ical Survey  will  take  the  subject  in  hand 
and  begin  a  more  careful  inspection. 
The  volcanoes  of  the  Philippines  run  in 
two  parallel  belts  northwest  and  south- 
east through  the  Archipelago.     In  fact 


in  this  area,  when  Krakatoa  exploded 
and  half  of  an  entire  mountain  sank  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  Spanish  records  give  numerous 
accounts  of  eruptions  of  volcanoes  in  the 
Philippines.  In  1641,  one  immense  vol- 
cano in  the  southeast  extremity  of  Min- 
danao, another  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sulu,  and  another  in  Luzon  were  active 
at  the  same  time.  The  explosion  of  the 
Luzon  volcano  tore  up  three  mountains^ 
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forming  a  lake  in  their  stead.  The  noise 
of  the  outbreak  was  heard  300  miles 
away  and  created  intense  consternation 
throughout  that  region.  In  1766  the 
volcano  of  Mayon,  on  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  exploded  and  destroyed  12,000 
lives.  Mayon  still  is  active  and  is  held 
responsible  for  the  numerous  earth- 
qusikes  that  occur  in  the  vicinity.  The 
peak  is  inaccessible  and  the  crater  never 
has  been  fully  explored.  Off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Mindanao  is  the  extensive 
volcano  of  Catarman,  with  a  crater  lake, 
the  water  in  which  alternately  disappears 
and  overflows.  In  1856  a  volcanic  island 
appeared  off  Luzon,  rising  to  a  height 
of  700  feet,  and  it  has  since  pushed  up  to 
a  level  of  800  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Philippines,  indeed,  appear  to  be  located 
over  the  seat  of  intense  subterranean 
activity.  The  possibilities  of  disaster  are 
illimitable  and  the  earthquake,  that 
dread  companion  of  the  volcano,  certain 
to  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  popu- 
lation. 

On  the  Island  of  Java,  in  this  same 
area  of  volcanic  energy,  there  are  40 
volcanic  peaks,  one-half  of  them  con- 
stantly active.  It  was  the  neighbor  of 
these  mountains  of  fire,  Krakatoa,  in  the 
Strait  of  Sunda,  which  exploded  in  1883. 
The  Javanese  regard  the  volcanoes  as  a 
necessary  part  of  existence  and  accept 
the  danger  philosophically.  Their  tra- 
ditions teem  with  tragic  recitals  of  out- 
breaks, eruptions,  inundations  and 
earthquakes,  all  due  to  the  fearful  sub- 
terranean forces  constantly  at  work  be- 
neath their  feet.  Further  north,  but 
along  an  extension  of  the  same  volcanic 
area,  Japan  furnishes  ten  volcanoes,  the 
mammoth  Fujiyama  the  most  notable 
example.  In  repose  as  it  now  is,  it 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  volcanoes  of 
the  earth  and  science  will  lay  no  odds 
in  a  wager  that  it  will  not  again  g^ve 
account  of  itself  in  a  holocaust  beside 
which  the  tragedy  of  Pelee  will  seem  a 
trifle.  The  sides  of  the  volcano  and  its 
base  fairly  swarm  with  human  life,  ap- 
parently indifferent  to  the  constant 
menace  of  the  pent  up  energy  within  the 
snow  capped  crater  towering  skyward 
above  them. 

Iceland  contains  three  of  the  principal 
volcanoes    of    the    earth,    Hekla,    Jan 


Mayen  and  Skapta,  with  several  minor 
craters. 

One  eruption  of  Skapta  produced  a 
bed  of  lava  600  feet  deep  and  200  feet 
wide  which  was  two  years  in  cooling  on 
its  journey  to  the  sea.  Another  stream 
spread  over  the  country,  a  river  of  fire 
50  miles  long,  12  to  15  miles  wide  and 
100  to  600  feet  deep.  The  whole  mass 
ejected  from  Skapta  was  estimated  at 
twice  the  size  of  Hekla,  or  about  one 
hundred  thousand  million  cubic  yards. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  this  same  volcanic 
fissure  which  forms  the  peak  of  Tene- 
rife,  passes  through  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena  and  is  manifested  in  the  vol- 
canoes of  Tongaria  and  Egmont,  8,000 
and  6,000  feet  high  in  New  Zealand. 
What  others  lie  southward  within  the 
frozen  Antarctic,  no  man  knows;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  vol- 
canic system  ends  in  New  Zealand.  The 
two  principal  volcanoes  on  the  range  are 
at  the  extremities.  In  the  north,  Mt. 
Hekla  has  been  in  eruption  six  years  at 
a  time,  scattering  ashes  and  dust  over 
a  vast  region  of  ocean  adjacent.  The 
legends  of  the  New  Zealanders  recount 
frightful  eruptions  of  Tongaria.  The 
fact  that  along  the  ridge  between  these 
two  fiery  vents,  other  craters  are  now 
dark  and  silent  is  not  accepted  by  scien- 
tists as  proof  that  they  are  forever  ex- 
tinct. At  no  time  would  seismologists 
be  surprised  if  the  subterranean  forces 
which  keep  Hekla  and  Tongaria  active 
should  be  exerted  in  a  way  to  cause 
eruptions  at  other  points  along  the  line. 

The  recognized  agents  of  geological 
changes  are  water  and  heat,  and  these 
are  present  in  the  area.  The  earth  is 
supposed  to  owe  its  present  structure  to 
the  continuous  action  of  water  and  heat 
throughout  unnumbered  ages.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Neptunist  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth  was  popular ;  all  geological  forma- 
tions were  supposed  to  be  of  aqueous 
origin.  Then  came  the  Vulcanists  who 
attributed  all  changes  to  igneous  forces. 
The  combination  of  aqueous  and  igneous 
forces  are  known  now  to  be  the  agents 
of  nature's  chemistry  in  geological  for- 
mation and  phenomena.  Science  de- 
scribes the  earth  as  a  fiery  mass,  covered 
by  rock,  the  whole  topped  by  the  waters 
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of  the  oceans.  Pressure,  percolation,  in- 
undation, condensation, — these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  agents  combining  with 
subterranean  heat  which  produce  vol- 
canic activity  and  allied  phenomena. 

One  of  the  most  widely  ac- 
cepted theories  of  the  cause 
of  volcanic  action  is  advanced 
by    the    seismologist,    Mallet. 


ASIATIC   SMRIKS  OK   VOLCANOES 


Proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  earth  gradually  is  parting  with  its 
heat,  he  insists  that  as  it  cools  it  must 
contract.  If  the  process  of  contraction 
took  place  uniformly,  no  subterranean 
action  would  result.  If  the  interior  con- 
tracts more  quickly  than  the  crust,  the 


latter  must,  he  contends,  force  its  way 
down  to  the  retreating  nucleus  and  the 
hotter  internal  portions  must  contract 
faster  than  the  relatively  cool  crust. 

This  shrinkage  of  the  crust,  he  in- 
sists, is  competent  to  occasion  all  the 
known  phenomena  of  volcanic  action. 
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In  the  beginning,  the  shrinkage  pro- 
duced the  irregularities  noticeable  in  the 
elevation  of  the  land  and  the  depression 
of  the  ocean  bed.  Later,  as  the  crust 
shrank,  it  formed  corrugations — ^moun- 
tains. Lastly,  as  the  globe  gradually 
lost  its  extremely  high  temperature  the 
continuation  of  the  same  process  of 
shrinkage  led  no  longer  to  formation  of 
ridges  and  table  lands,  but  to  local 
crushing  down  and  dislocation.  The 
latter  process  still  is  going  on  and  this. 
Mallet  claims,  is  the  origin  of  volcanic 
heat. 

As  the  solar  crust  closes  in  on  the 
shrinking  nucleus,  the  force  expended  in 
crushing  down  and  dislocating  parts  of 
the  crust  is  transformed  into  heat  by 
which,  at  the  places  where  the  process 
goes  on  with  its  greatest  energy,  the  ma- 
terial of  the  rock  so  crushed  and  that 
adjacent  to  it  are  heated  even  to  fusion. 
The  access  of  water  to  such  parts,  he 
asserts,  determines  volcanic  eruption. 

A  study  of  the  volcanic  activity  of  the 
earth  would  be  incomplete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  attendant  phenomena  of 
earthquake.  The  theory  generally  is  ac- 
cepted that  the  same  subterranean  action 
which  causes  the  volcanoes  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  earthquakes.  The  latter  have 
occurred  in  spots  remote  from  the  actual 
vicinity  of  a  volcano ;  but  usually  it  has 
been  found  that  somewhere  within  that 
area  of  volcanic  ranges  a  volcano  was 
active.  The  first  recorded  earthquake 
in  the  United  States  occurred  June  i, 
1638,  in  New  England,  of  which  note 
was  made  by  the  Pilgrims.  The  num- 
ber of  recorded  shocks  since  then  runs 
into  the  hundreds.  The  earthquake  at 
New  Madrid,  Missouri,  in  i8ii-'i2,  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  occurring  with- 
in the  United  States.  The  ground  un- 
dulated in  waves,  bursting  in  fissures 
which  ejected  water  and  mud  to  the 
height  of  the  tall  trees,  and  an  area  of 
land  thirty  miles  by  seventy  was  sub- 
merged and  became  a  swamp. 

An  indication  of  the  tremendous  sub- 
terranean forces  at  work  in  South  Amer- 
ica was  furnished  in  1868  when,  in  Peru, 
a  land  bristling  with  volcanoes,  a  move- 


ment of  the  earth  leveled  houses  for  a 
distance  of  1,400  miles,  north  and  south. 
A  tidal  wave,  estimated  as  8,000  miles 
long,  200  miles  in  breadth,  traveling  at 
a  rate  of  400  miles  an  hour,  swept  across 
the  sea  into  the  harbor  of  Yokohama, 
10,500  miles  away  and  was  felt  in  South 
Victoria  Land,  halfway  round  the  globe. 

That  instance  of  subterranean  dis- 
turbance was  not  attended  by  an  explo- 
sion. The  movement  must  have  oc- 
curred far  inland,  and  the  subsidence  or 
upheaval  of  the  earth  admitted  no  g^eat 
volume  of  water  to  the  internal  fires.  In 
the  Krakatoa  disturbance,  eye  witnesses 
say  that,  prior  to  the  great  explosion,  a 
fissure  opened  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  into 
the  vortex  of  which  the  ocean  was  seen 
to  be  sinking,  while  at  the  same  time 
flames  and  steam  arose  from  the  fissure, 
indicating  that  it  extended  to  the  heated 
region.  A  few  moments  later  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  mountain  followed. 

A  recital  of  the  number  of  existing 
volcanoes  and  of  the  stupendous  known 
area  of  volcanic  activity  might  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  earth  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed  in  some  evil  hour 
by  an  explosion  of  its  pent  up  subter- 
ranean fire  and  gases.  But  most  scien- 
tists agree  that  the  volcanic  energy  of 
the  earth  is  diminishing.  Its  most  poten- 
tial action,  they  say,  was  exerted  at 
the  time  mountains  were  forming;  the 
energy  now  stored  within  its  subterran- 
ean batteries  is  but  a  fraction  of  its  in- 
itial power.  The  earth  is  cooling  and 
every  generation  finds  the  igneous 
energy  of  the  globe  more  depleted. 

It  IS  at  least  comforting  to  know  that, 
while  there  will  constantly  be  eruptions 
through  nature's  safety  valves,  these  300 
or  more  volcanoes  scattered  over  the 
globe,  there  no  longer  is  danger,  in  the 
opinion  of  science,  of  an  explosion 
of  the  planet.  If  the  active  volcanoes 
are  not  sufficient  in  number  or  capacity 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  subterranean 
energy,  there  are  some  600  or  700  so- 
called  "extinct"  volcanoes  which  would 
first  be  brought  into  play  to  "blow  off 
steam"  before  the  planet  would  be  torn 
asunder. 
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By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 

Author  of  *'  Hohenzollern/'  '*  The  Quiberon  Touch/'  etc*  etc 

(Se«  ProntiBpicce) 


Marion  Fletcher  was  certainly  beauti- 
ful enough  to'  excuse  the  jealousy  of  any 
man  who  loved  her — ^which,  by  the  way, 
most  men  who  knew  her,  did  I  She  was 
sufficiently  a  woman  also,  to  realize  her 
own  beauty — ^indeed  did  ever  daughter 
of  Eve  possess  a  charm  of  whicii  she 
lacked  knowled|;e?  Even  the  most  ab- 
solute ingenue  is  conscious  that  she  is 
an  ingenue,  and  Marion  Fletcher  was  by 
no  means  that  last.  And  her  wit  and 
humor  were  not  the  least  of  her  charms. 
She  was  gaiety  personified,  light-hearted, 
healthy,  and  red-cheeked,  and  joyous — 
quite  a  new  woman  for  1815,  in  fact;  and 
that  too,  in  an  artificial  age  in  which 
languor  and  pallor,  megrims  and  vapors, 
were  the  fashion.  "Nice  customs  curtesy 
to" — ^beautiful  women,  and  Marion  had 
a  fashion  of  her  own.  One  word  de- 
scribed the  sum  of  her  qualities — ^fascina- 
tion ! 

Even  her  best  friends  were  forced  to 
admit  that  she  was  a  bit  of  a  coquette, 
however.  Indeed,  if  the  truth  were  told, 
from  the  crown  of  her  black  hair,  which 
brought  to  mind  the  usual  simile  of  the 
raven's  wing,  down  to  her  beautiful  little 
feet,  she  was  all  of  a  coquette.  She 
loved  liberty,  she  loved  love,  she  loved 
lovers.  In  addition  to  all  of  these  things 
it  might  be  said  that,  in  her  secret  heart, 
she  loved  Robert  Gardner.  Whether 
she  loved  him  more  than  she  did  the 
other  three  was  a  question  which  she 
had  not  settled  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
and  about  which  Gardner  himself,  was 
fearfully  undecided. 

She  had  said — ^but  then  she  made 
many  perjuries  before  the  laughing 
Jove.  She  had  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
the  fleeting  and  most  unsatisfying  pleas- 
ure of  pressing  his  lips  upon  her  brow. 
He  believed  that  this  was  a  step  further 
— he  would  have  resented  furiously  any 
suggestion  to  the  contrary — than  any 
other  suitor  had  ever  gone.     It  was. 


She  had  allowed  him  to  persuade  her 
into  a  sort  of  an  engagement,  but  the 
tie  resulting  was  about  as  indefinite  as 
could  be  imagined.  To  him — ^he  was  a 
sailor  and  his  similes  were  nautical — it 
was  a  hempen  sheet-cable  which  held 
him  to  her  like  a  bower  anchor.  To 
her,  it  was  a  daisy  chain,  ready  to  part 
at  the  first  strain,  and  the  strain  was 
near  at  hand. 

To  celebrate  the  closing  of  the  war  of 
1812,  Colonel  Fletcher,  an  old  Revolu- 
tionary veteran  and  the  father  of  the  fair 
Marion,  had  assembled  a  house  party  at 
his  fine  old  place  on  the  Hudson.  He 
was  a  widower  with  one  son  and  daugh- 
ter. The  son  had  been  an  officer  in 
Scott's  army,  a  major,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Niagara 
campaign.  Among  others  who  had 
gladly  accepted  the  veteran  colonel's 
hospitality,  were  two  friends  of  young 
Major  Fletcher,  who  had  been  college 
mates  with  him  at  Harvard. 

One  was  Robert  Gardner,  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  the  other  was 
John  Mason,  a  young  Virginian,  who 
was  a  captain  in  the  army.  Both  of  the 
young  men  had  been  guests  of  Colonel 
Fletcher  before  the  war  and  they  had 
both  known  Marion,  whom  they  both 
loved,  for  several  years.  Their  wooing, 
interrupted  by  the  demands  of  service, 
was  at  once  renewed  under  the  favorable 
circumstances  of  their  meeting.  Gard- 
ner was  a  gay,  athletic,  dashing  young 
sailor — ^blue-eyed,  curly-haired,  sunny  in 
disposition ;  Mason,  on  the  contrary,  was 
tall  and  very  slender,  dignified  and  quiet, 
with  a  temper  as  dark  as  his  complexion. 
Otie  was  impulsive,  bold,  impetuous ;  the 
other  cool  and  determined,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  sleeping  passion  in  his 
being;  both  were  in  the  highest  sense, 
gentlemen. 

The  relations  between  the  two  men,  at 
first    friendly,    had    become    markedly 
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strained  as  their  courtship  proceeded, 
though  no  open  rupture  had  yet  oc- 
curred. Mason  could  not  but  be  aware 
of  Marion's  preference  for  Gardner ;  yet, 
as  she  had  not  allowed  the  latter  to  an- 
nounce their  engagement,  with  dogged 
persistency  the  Virginian  continued  to 
proffer  his  attentions.  Truth  to  say, 
these  latter  were  not  so  unwelcome  to 
the  fair  Marion  as  might  be  imagined. 

She  had  entered  into  a  quasi-eng^e- 
ment  with  Gardner,  yet  she  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  the  devotion  of  her 
melancholy  but  handsome  suitor,  and 
her  conduct  between  the  two  was  not 
altogether  above  reproach.  It  was  a 
joyous  and  delightful  game  she  played — 
also  a  dangerous  I 

On  the  evening  in  question  it  seemed 
that  she  had  gone  quite  too  far,  and  that 
even  the  hempen  cable  would  not  stand 
the  strain  which  tautened  at  it.  During 
the  day  a  pretty  little  lover's  quarrel 
which  she  had  wilfully  brought  about  to 
test  her  power,  had  culminated  in  an 
open  rupture.  Laughing  at  Gardner's 
pleas  she  had  devoted  herself  to  Mason 
—or  had  allowed  Mason  to  devote  him- 
self to  her  rather — ^raising  that  young 
man  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight. 
She  -had  ridden  with  him  in  the  after- 
noon, gone  to  supper  with  him  at  night, 
and  had  danced  with  him  most  of  the 
evening  at  the  party  which  had  been 
arranged. 

Manoeuvering  her  out  on  the  porch 
toward  the  close  of  the  evening,  Gard- 
ner unwisely  endeavored  to  take  her  to 
task.  Goaded  beyond  control  by  her 
flirtation  he  assumed  an  authority  over 
her  for  which  he  had  no  warrant. 
Where  he  should  have  pleaded  and  en- 
treated, he  threatened  and  commanded. 
Miss  Marion  snapped  her  fingers  at  him 
metaphorically — ^she  was  too  well  bred 
to  do  such  a  thing  physically.  Rendered 
desperate  by  her  obduracy,  his  anger 
passed  all  bounds  and  his  words  followed 
suit.  The  mock  quarrel  on  her  part  be- 
came a.  real  one.  She  repudiated  him 
entirely,  ^broke  her  engagement  flatly, 
declared  frankly  that  she  did  not  love 
him — ^and  in  the  act  of  declaration  she 
was  convinced  that  she  did — ^and  with 
her  head  high  in  the  air,  a  brilliant  flush 
on  her  cheek,  and  a  sparkle  of  defiance 


in  her  eye,  left  him.  He  leaped  from 
the  porch  and  disappeared  under  the 
trees;  she  ran  right  into  the  arms  of 
John  Mason  coming  out  of  the  door  of 
the  house  to  seek  her. 

He  saw  her  agitation,  of  course,  and 
in  her  anger  and  fury  she  let  slip  words 
which  Mve  him  a  perfect  clew  to  the 
cause  of  it.  Before  she  realized  what  she 
did,  she  said  that  which  she  would  have 
given  worlds  to  recall — ^afterward ;  then 
she  was  too  much  excited  and  indignant 
to  care.  Gardner  had  insulted  her.  She 
hated  him. 

"I  hate  him,  too,"  said  Mason,  bend- 
ing his  head,  his  black  eyes  aflame  in  the 
shadow  of  the  porch,  "and  the  depth  of 
my  hatred  is  proportioned  to  my  love 
for  you,  Marion.  Give  me  leave,  dear- 
est, to  make  your  cause  mine." 

His  voice  with  its  soft  southern  tones 
was  very  persuasive  and  thrilling  in  the 
moonlie^ht;  there  was  such  passion  and 
yet  sucn  respect  and  adoration  in  its  ac- 
cents. He  bent  before  her  so  deferen- 
tially and  so  pleadingly.  There  was  such 
a  contrast  in  his  gentleness  to  the  hec- 
toring she  had  just  undergone,  that  she 
yielded  in  spite  of  herself.  With  bent 
head  she  murmured  words — she  hardly 
knew  what.  Faintly  resisting  him,  he 
swept  her  to  his  breast  and  pressed  a 
kiss,  not  upon  her  forehead  but  upon 
her  lips. 

At  the  instant  a  step  on  the  porch  in- 
terrupted them.  Marion,  already  re- 
pentant, sprang  back  from  Mason's  en- 
circling arms  and  turned  to  see  Gard- 
ner coming  toward  them.  He  had  wan- 
dered about  the  grounds  miserably  after 
they  had  parted  and  had  returned  to  sue 
for  pardon,  but  what  he  had  just  seern 
had  changed  his  mind.  His  face  was- 
convulsed  with  passion.  Disregardingf 
Marion  he  stepped  toward  Mason,  his. 
hand  upraised  as  if  he  would  strike  him 
down.  There  was  murder  in  his  heart. 
The  girl  screamed  and  then  turned  and 
fled  in  dismay.  She  had  broken  her  en- 
gagement with  a  man  whom  she  now 
realized  she  loved  with  all  her  heart,  and 
she  had  promised  herself  to  a  man  whom 
she  knew  she  did  not  love  at  all.  She 
had  been  bitterly  unjust,  in  her  folly,  to 
both  men. 

The    dancing   for   the    evening   was 
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already  over.  The  women  of  the  party 
were  retiring  to  their  rooms  and  Marion, 
sick  at  heart,  slipped  away  and  sought 
her  chamber  also.  Throwing  herself 
dressed  upon  her  bed  she  thought  it 
over.  Nothing  would  happen  until  the 
morning,  she  reasoned,  and  then  she 
would  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  her 
father.  He  would  extricate  her  from  her 
difficulties. 

Mason  on  the  porch  was  entirely 
master  of  himself. 

"Don't  strike  me  I"  he  said  to  Gard- 
ner, "or  I  shall  kill  you  where  you  stand ! 
Besides,  't  is  not  necessary.  I  under- 
stand your  feelings  and  I  intend  to  give 
you  satisfaction,  but  the  cause  of  our 
quarrel  must  not  be  known.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  woman  I  intend  to  make 
my  wife,  must  not  be  the  subject  of 
public  comment.  Control  yourself,  sir; 
I  beg  of  you,"  he  added,  smiling  tri- 
umphantly, as  the  other  stamped  his 
foot.  "Let  us  repair  to  the  house.  The 
ladies  will  have  retired  and  we  can  easily 
manufacture  sufficient  public  cause  for  a 
quarrel.  I  will  take  it  upon  myself. 
Come  no  nearer !"  he  said,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  as 
Gardner  swayed  toward  him.  "I  warn 
you  that  I  am  armed.  On  my  word  I 
will  shoot  you  like  a  mad  dog.  I  will 
submit  to  nothing  from  you.  I  am 
giving  you  a  chance  for  your  life  and 
affording  you  every  satisfaction  as  it  is." 

Gardner  controlled  himself  with  a 
mighty  effort. 

"You  are  right,"  he  gasped,  "it  is  not 
through  fear  that  I  do  not  strike  you, 
but  as  you  say.  Miss  Fletcher's  name 
must  not  become  the  subject  of  gossip. 
You  shall  never  marry  her  1  I  intend  to 
kill  you!" 

"That's  as  may  be,"  answered  the 
other,  "let  us  not  come  to  blows  about 
it.  I  am  not  used  to  such.  T  is  vulgar 
brawling.  Control  yourself.  I  take  your 
arm,  so.  Though  't  is  hateful  to  both  of 
us  we  must  appear  to  be  on  friendly 
terms." 

Arm  in  arm  the  two  rivals  entered  the 
hall  and  no  one  dreamed  of  the  deadly 
hatred  which  sundered  them.  After  the 
departure  of  the  women  Colonel 
Fletcher  and  his  guests  sat  down  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  evening — morning 


rather — ^between  cards  and  the  bottle. 
Chance,  or  their  own  contrivance,  made 
Mason  and  Gardner  partners.  Neither 
of  the  two  partook  of  the  wine.  As  the 
heat  of  Gardner's  passion  abated,  he 
realized  the  necessity  for  acquiring  his 
wonted  calmness.  He  was  a  famous 
shot  with  the  pistol,  a  weapon  with 
which  Mason  was  not  so  familiar,  and 
he  believed  that  if  he  had  an  opportunity 
he  could  kill  him.  He  fully  intended  to 
do  so. 

It  was  an  age  in  which  duels  were 
common  and  life  was  cheap.  Mason  was 
to  afford  the  provocation  and  give  the 
challenge.  He  had  said  he  would  do  so 
and  he  was  a  man  of  his  word.  Then, 
as  the  challenged  party,  Gardner  would 
have  the  choice  of  weapons.  As  the 
game  proceeded  Mason,  who  had  made 
several  irritating  comments  upon  his 
partner's  playing,  finally  remarked 
sneeringly : 

"That's  a  cowardly  lead,  Gardner. 
Why  don't  you  play  more  boldly,  sir?" 

"Cowardly !"  cried  Gardner  rising. 

"That's  what  I  said.  But  then  what 
could  you  expect  from  a  man  who  had 
been  an  officer  on  the  'Chesapeake  ?' " 
The  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  American  frigate  "Chesa- 
peake" by  the  British  "Shannon,"  which 
was  almost  the  solitary  instance  of  Eng- 
lish naval  success  in  the  war,  but  for 
which  Gardner  was  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible. 

"By  gad,  sir  I"  shouted  Gardner,  "if  I 
play  like  a  coward,  you  play  like  a 
booby !  Your  tactics  arc  what  one  would 
naturally  expect  from  a  soldier  whose 
chief  exploit  was  in  leading  the  flying 
soldiers  from  Bladensburg !"  another 
American  defeat  and  a  disgraceful  one  at 
that,  although  Mason  had  fought 
bravely  there  until  wounded. 

"You  shall  wipe  out  this  insult,  sir!" 
responded  Mason,  rising  in  his  turn. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "in  the  only 
possible  way." 

"Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!"  interrupt- 
ed some  of  the  others. 

"What's  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  colonel, 
leaving  his  table  and  approaching  them. 
"Brawling  in  my  house,  among  my 
guests  ?    I  will  have  none  of  it  I" 

"Sir,"  cried  Gardner,  "you  are  a  sol- 
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dier.  You  are  all  soldiers  here ;  I,  alone, 
am  a  sailor.  This  person  called  me  a 
coward,  taunted  me  with  the  loss  of  the 
'Chesapeake/  By  heaven,  he  shall  apol- 
ogize I" 

"What  I"  said  the  colonel,  "did  you 
make  use  of  such  intemperate  language, 
Captain  Mason  ?" 

"I  did,  sir,"  responded  the  other 
coolly,  "and  I  may  add  that  he  accused 
me  of  leading  the  retreat  at  Bladens- 
burg  which  is  a  damnable  lie,  sirl  I 
challenge  him  instantly  1" 

"He  but  anticipates  my  own  desire," 
said  Gardner.  "You  see,  sir,  the  matter 
must  be  arranged.  As  the  challenged 
party  I  name  pistols,  and  if  the  time  be 
agreeable  I  appoint  this  moment  for  the 
encounter.  Major  Fletcher  will  perhaps 
honor  me  by  acting  as  my  second." 

"And  Captain  Lee,"  said  Mason,  turn- 
.  ing  to  one  of  the  others,  "will,  I  am 
sure,  act  for  me." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel,  retir- 
ing with  the  seconds,  "can  not  this  un- 
happy affair  be  arranged?" 

"It  is  impossible,  sir,"  replied  Lee  and 
his  son,  who  had  consulted  a  moment  or 
two  with  their  respective  principals. 

"There  must  be  more  behind  this  than 
appears." 

"That's  as  may  be,  Colonel,  there  is 
enough  on  the  surface  anyway,  the  two 
men  have  deliberately  insulted  each 
other,  and  the  duel  must  go  on,"  replied 
Captain  Lee. 

"I  entirely  agree  with  Lee,  father," 
assented  Major  Fletcher. 

The  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged. 
The  party  had  assembled  in  the  dining- 
room.  The  long  table  was  pushed  to 
one  side  of  the  room.  The  colonel's 
dueling  pistols  had  been  loaded  under 
the  supervision  of  the  seconds  and  each 
contestant  had  received  his  weapon.  At 
one  side  of  the  apartment  the  men  of  the 
party  were  gathered;  one  of  them  held 
a  lighted  candelabra  high  in  the  air  to 
light  both  men  equally.  All  other  lights 
in  the  room  had  been  extinguished. 
Pistol  in  hand  at  the  table  stood  Colonel 
Fletcher.  Six  paces  were  measured  in 
the  center  of  the  room  by  the  seconds, 
and  marked  off  by  two  playing  cards  laid 
on  the  floor.  Mason  and  Gardner  were 
placed  opposite  each  other,  each  one 


with  his  right  foot  touching  the  card 
marking  his  station.  It  had  been  agreed 
between  the  seconds  that  the  Colonel 
should  pronounce  the  words  "one — 
two,"  and  then  "firel"  and  that  after  the 
word  "firel"  the  combatants  should  fire 
at  pleasure. 

As  is  often  the  case,  in  the  moment  of 
danger  Gardner's  coolness  came  back 
to  him.  He  believed  that  Marion  had 
permitted  herself  to  be  inveigled  into  an 
engagement  to  Mason,  because  of  the 
quarrel  and  his  behavior  to  her.  He 
felt  confident  that  she  loved  him  and  he 
intended  to  solve  the  dilemma  in  which 
she  had  placed  herself,  by  killing  the 
other  man.  No  feeling  of  pity,  no  in- 
tention to  spare  his  rival,  found  even  a 
momentary  lodgment  in  his  heart.  As 
he  stood  thinking  hard  while  the  ar- 
rangements were  being  completed  he 
marked  the  very  spot  where  the  lace  of 
Mason's  coat  crossed  his  heart,  into 
which  he  intended  to  send  his  bullet. 
The  soldier  wore  his  usual  uniform  and 
the  frock  coat  loosely  buttoned  about 
his  spare  form  gave  him  a  stouter  ap- 
pearance than  his  proportions  war- 
ranted. 

It  was  Gardner's  purpose  to  fire  in- 
stantly upon  the  giving  of  the  word, 
trusting  to  his  quickness  of  movement 
and  his  accuracy  of  aim,  to  kill  his  op- 
ponent before  he  had  time  to  pull  the 
trigger.  As  he  looked  at  Mason  stand- 
ing so  cool  and  so  quiet  before  him,  he 
felt  that  he  would  have  need  of  all  his 
skill  and  address  to  win  the  game,  for 
which  not  only  love  but  life  were  the 
stakes. 

On  Mason's  part,  while  his  desire  to 
kill  his  opponent  was  equally  as  great 
as  Gardner's  his  tactics  were  different. 
Though  ordinarily  familiar  with  his 
weapon  and  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  himself  if  he  had  his  own  time  for 
aiming,  he  knew  that  he  would  be  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage  in  a  quick  ex- 
change of  shots.  He  realized  also  that 
with  his  usual  impetuosity  Gardner 
would  fire  instantly  the  word  was 
given.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  fearful  risk  of  receiving  the 
hasty  shot  which  he  felt  would  come,  and 
if  he  were  then  unharmed,  deliberately 
take  his  time  in  returning  it.    He  had  no 
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suspicion  but  that  the  acceptance  of  his 
suit  had  been  genuine  and  he  longed  to 
live  with  a  double  intensity  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  his  passion.  All  prepara- 
tions having  been  made  the  Colonel  took 
his  place.  The  seconds  removed  a  little 
distance  away  from  their  principals  to  be 
out  of  range. 

"Are  you  ready,  gentlemen?"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"Ready,  sir,"  answered  both  men 
promptly. 

They  both  stood  slightly  turned,  their 
right  sides  presented,  their  arms  hang- 
ing by  their  side,  with  the  cocked  pistol 
in  the  right  hand. 

"You  know  the  conditions.  I  shall 
count  'one — two,'  and  then  give  the 
word  'fire !' "  continued  the  Colonel. 
"After  the  order  is  given  you  may  dis- 
charge your  weapons  at  will." 

The  Colonel  had  a  third  loaded  pistol 
in  his  hand,  for  what  purpose  no  one 
quite  understood.  The  silence  was  ab- 
solutely breathless. 

"One  1"  said  the  old  soldier,  his  voice 
ringing  hollow  through  the  apartment. 

"Two !"  he  said  more  strongly. 

"Fire !"  he  snapped  out  at  last. 

Instantly  there  was  a  flash  of  lights  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  a  crashing  report  from 
Gardner's  pistol.  Mason's  second, 
closely  watching  his  principal,  thought 
he  saw  a  flick  of  dust  rise  from  his  coat. 
The  Virginian  staggered  slightly,  raised 
his  left  arm  and  laid  it  across  his  breast, 
but  still  stood  erect,  his  pistol  in  his  half 
extended  hand. 

"My  God!"  cried  Gardner  hoarsely, 
as  he  saw  his  rival  standing  before  him 
apparently  unharmed.  "Have  I  missed 
him?" 

He  put  his  hand  in  bewilderment  to 
his  head  and  staggered  back  from  his 
position. 

"Back  to  the  card,  sirl"  thundered 
the  Colonel  cocking  and  raising  his 
pistol  and  pointing  it  directly  at  Gardner. 

"Of  course,  sir,"  returned  the  sailor 
dauntlessly,  stepping  back  to  the  card  as 
he  spoke;  "I  trust  no  gentleman  here 
will  think  I  shrank  from  the  return 
bullet.  T  was  but  surprise.  Take  your 
shot,  I  beg  of  you.  Captain  Mason." 

His  face  was  deadly  pale  yet  he  forced 
a  smile  to  his  lips. 


"You  still  have  a  shot,  Captain  Mason. 
Take  it.  We  acquit  Lieutenant  Gard- 
ner of  any  fear  whatsoever,"  said  the 
Colonel  lowering  his  weapon. 

Mason,  who  hkd  grown  equally  white, 
deliberately  raised  his  pistol  and  took 
long  and  careful  aim.  The  men  in  the 
room  gazed  breathlessly.  They  shifted 
about  uneasily.  Gardner  stood  with  the 
smile  petrified  upon  his  face.  Mason  at 
last  pressed  the  trigger  but  the  pistol 
missed  fire  and  there  was  no  discharge. 
The  soldier  lowered  his  arm  and  re- 
cocked  his  weapon. 

"My  heavens,  it  looks  like  murder!" 
burst  forth  one  of  the  men. 

"Silence,  gentlemen!"  shouted  the 
Colonel,  handling  his  pistol  again,  "the 
man  is  entitled  to  his  shot  and  he  shall 
have  it.  Ill  kill  the  first  man  that,  in- 
terferes !" 

"I  beg  him  to  take  it,"  cried  Gardner, 
with  splendid  courage,  for  if  ever  man 
could  read  his  death  warrant  in  an- 
other's face  he  saw  it  in  the  countenance 
of  his  antagonist. 

Once  more  Mason  raised  his  pistol. 
This  time  nothing  prevented  the  dis- 
charge. His  deliberate  aim  had  been 
successful  and  Gardner  fell  dead  in- 
stantly, the  bullet  in  his  heart 

Mason,  with  the  smoking  pistol 
clenched  in  his  hand  and  with  his  left 
arm  still  pressed  against  his  heart, 
walked  over  to  the  table  and  stood  by  it, 
leaning  heavily  upon  it  as  he  stared  at 
the  little  group  bending  over  his  dead 
rival.  At  that  moment  the  door  was 
flung  open  and  Marion,  dressed  as  she 
had  been  at  the  dance,  but  with  tear- 
stained  face,  frightened  looks  and  di- 
sheveled hair,  burst  into  the  room.  She 
happened  to  face  toward  Mason,  and  her 
back  being  turned  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  she  did  not  see  the  body  of 
Gardner. 

"I  heard  shots,"  she  cried,  "have  they 
— ^where  is  he?" 

"Colonel  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mason 
faintly,  coming  forward  with  that  left 
hand  still  pressed  against  his  breast, 
"  't  is  an  unseemly  moment  to  announce 
it,  but  Miss  Fletcher  has  honored  me 
with  a  promise  of  herself  to  me  to-night. 
We  are *' 

The  g^rl  turned  to  him  with  a  look  of 
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abject  horror  and  repulsion.  She 
screamed  faintly.  The  man  was  half 
blind  apparently;  he  did  not  seem  to 
realize. 

"Have  no  fear  for  me,  Marion,  dear/' 
he  went  on  softly,  "I  am " 

"What  have  you  done?"  she  shrieked. 
"Where  is  Robert  Gardner?  T  is  he  I 
love,  not  you." 

Her  eye  instinctively  followed  the 
glances  of  those  about  her. 

"Oh I"  she  cried.  "What's  that? 
Robert  I  Oh  1  my  God,  and  I  have  killed 
your 

Her  voice  rang  through  the  room  in 
such  an  awful  note  of  agony  that  the 
men's  hearts  stood  still.  The  Colonel 
moved  toward  her,  but  her  living  lover 
was  quicker.    He  caught  her  arm. 

"Don't  touch  me  1"  she  cried,  shrink- 
ing away  from  him.  "There  is  blood  on 
your  hand!  His  blood.  You  are  a 
murderer  I" 

Her  bitter  words  recalled  him  in  a 
measure  to  himself. 

"No,  madam,"  he  answered,  smiling 
faintly,  "  't  is  my  own." 

He  tore  open  his  coat,  showing  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt  and  waistcoat  stained 
with  blood.  He  had  been  hit,  but  the 
loose  coat  had  deceived  his  opponent's 
aim,  and  the  bullet  had  missed  the  heart. 
He  had  so  controlled  himself  that  no  one 


had  suspected  that  he  was  wounded,  and 
he  had  almost  bled  to  death  in  the  effort. 

The  woman,  the  roses  all  shuddered 
out  of  her  cheeks,  a  ghastly  picture, 
stared  from  the  dead  to  the  hving  with 
dazed  terrified  glances. 

"You,  madam,"  continued  Mason, 
swaying  as  he  spoke,  "you  have  trifled 
with  two  honest  men,  and  from  your 
cursed  coquetry  one  lies  dead  yonder, 
and  one  .  .  and  one  .  .  dies  .  .  at 
your  feet  1" 

He  suddenly  collapsed  before  her, 
caught  feebly  at  her  white  satin  skirt 
with  his  bloody  hands  as  he  lay  upon  the 
floor,  and  strove  to  carry  it  to  his  lips. 

"He  loved  you,"  he  murmured,  "and  I, 
too  .  .•  .  we  were  fools  ...  for  a 
woman," 

That  was  all. 

The  roses  never  returned  to  her  white 
cheeks  after  that  night.  The  black  hair 
turned  gray  in  the  morning.  In  that 
awful  hour  the  light  and  joy  went  out  of 
her  young  life — forever.  Love  passed 
her  by,  happiness  fled  from  her,  peace 
only  came,  after  long  waiting,  at  the  end. 
Although  she  lived  to  be  a  g^eat  age  the 
consequences  of  that  moment  of  folly 
were  never  erased  from  her  soul,  and  the 
two  men  who  had  loved  her  were  never 
forgotten. 


Mon^  Lisa. 

I  wonder  if  to  many  she  was  fair ; 
If  that  unfathomable  look  could  stir 
Men's  souls  to  question  why  the  gods  prefer 

Olympus — if  a  human  ^e  may  wear 

Such  subtle  meanings  that  no  mortal  dare 
Assume  to  read.     If  she  had  ways  that  were 
As  haunting  as  the  languid  eyes  of  her ; 

If  those  soft,  luring  hands  did  love  forswear 


Or  if  't  was  only  Leonardo  sought 
The  witchery  of  this  strange  Florentine — 

This  woman  of  his  dreams,  his  sovran  thought 
Of  beauty,  long  before  his  eyes  had  seen 

Th*.  embodiment — and  if  none  knew  but  he 

The  smile  that  holds  her  immortality  1 

Charlotte 


Becker. 
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That  animals  frolic  and  romp,  and  de- 
light in  activity  for  its  own  sake,  is  a 
matter  of  universal  observation;  the 
staid  watch-dog,  the  dignified  cat,  the 
matronly  cow,  have  all  had  their  period 
of  light-heeled  gambols.  That  they  pos- 
sess— some  of  them — b,  sense  of  humor 
unburdened  by  philosophical  subtleties, 
and  play  practical  jokes  with  a  relish,  is 
less  generally  noted  but  not  a  whit  less 
indubitable.  Among  the  birds,  the 
family  of  warblers  seems  to  be  blessed 
with  a  particularly  keen  enjoyment  of 
sport,  and  of  all  the  warblers,  none  can 
compare  for  a  moment  with  that  prince 
of  comedy  and  master-mimic,  the  chat. 
Surely  the  chat  is  the  bird  that  laughs : 
not  with  a  brassy  ha-ha,  like  the  parrot, 
but  with  genuine  bursts  of  laughter,  rol- 
licking, triumphant  and  a  trifle  wicked. 
He  catches  your  ear,  fires  your  fancy, 
tempts  you,  bewilders  you,  baits  you 
forward  to  a  trembling  tussock  in  the 
midst  of  a  wet,  wet  swamp,  and  there 
breaks  out  into  a  gleeful  peal  of  notes 
in  your  very  ear,  while  from  first  to  last 
you  spy  not  so  much  as  a  feather  of  his 
sleek  green  back  and  audacious  pump- 
kin-yellow breast.  Ah,  tell  me  that  the 
chat  does  not  enjoy  that  moment  of 
your  discomfiture !  Tell  me  that  he  does 
not  slide  round  to  the  inaccessible,  leaf- 
screened  thicket  with  a  chuckle  of 
superiority,  seeing  what  helpless  gullible 
creatures  those  big  wingless  animals 
are.  The  stories  told  of  the  chat's 
feats  of  ventriloquism  I  never  fully 
believed  until  one  had  kept  me  for 
some  time  searching  at  my  feet,  and 
under  the  very  folds  of  my  dress,  for 
an  apocryphal  strayed  kitten — and  that. 


too,  when  I  well  knew  that  I  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  chat's  country.  Yet 
if  the  little  god  of  luck,  who  is  unex- 
pectedly gracious  at  times,  should  direct 
your  steps  and  your  eye  to  a  certain  cup- 
shaped  nest  in  the  middle  of  a  bay-bush 
or  clump  of  huckleberries,  in  a  moment 
the  angry  she-bird  would  throw  aside  all 
her  wiles,  and  shrilly  berate  you  from  a 
nearby  branch  while  you  examined  her 
speckled  egg^  or  naked,  orange-skinned 
youngsters.  An  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  singing  and  scolding  are  twin  ac- 
complishments, seems  to  hold  good  in 
the  bird  community. 

We  might  rest  our  case  here ;  but  the 
chat,  to  be  rightly  reckoned  with  as  a 
comic  artist,  must  be  seen  in  courting- 
time — 2L  season  when  feathered  suitors 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  add  appre- 
ciably to  the  gayety  of  nations.  Then 
the  brush  resounds  to  an  irresistible,  dis- 
tracting farrago — snatches  stolen  from 
a  dozen  birds,  pitched  in  as  many  keys, 
and  mingled  with  puppy-like  yelps  and 
mysterious  gurgling^,  while  the  ecstatic 
performer  stands  on  his  head  for  joy, 
not  metaphorically  but  literally,  turning 
somersaults  in  the  air,  and  executing 
such  lovers'  absurdities  as  outdo  even 
the  similar  antics  of  the  woodcock  and 
jay.  Far  into  the  soft  May  nights,  when 
the  thin  horn  of  the  moon  is  lighting  the 
covert,  braided  with  gossamer  foliage, — 
over  still  pasture  and  sleeping  swamp 
the  chat  pours  forth  his  extravaganza 
and  performs  his  airy  caracoles,  until  the 
spell-bound  loiterer  almost  looks  to  see 
Titania  asleep  on  the  bank  where  the 
wild  thyme  blows,  or  to  surprise  Oberon 
and  Puck  at  their  mischievous  councils. 
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Synopsis  or  previous  chapters. 

At  Shady  Dale,  an  ideal  Southern  village,  lived  Gabriel  and  Nan,  boy  and  giri,  and  Inseparable  child  companions 
before  the  war.  But  when  the  vmr  ended  Gabriel  was  a  young  man — very  young,  and  Nan  was  a  very  young  woman,  and 
back  from  the  war  came  Prank  Bethune,  an  older  young  man,  for  whom  in  the  ordinary  course  of  family  affiurs.  Nan 
would  seem  to  have  been  set  apart.  With  him  comes  Mr.  Billy  Sanders,  a  Southern  original.  They  and  the  younger 
people  meet  Mr.  Absalom  Goodlett,  whom  some  of  Sherman's  "  bummen  "  had  hanged  almost  to  death,  taking  back  to 
her  home  Mn.  Bridalbin,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  charming  daughter.  Margaret  Bridalbin  dies,  first  asking  Pulaski 
Tomlin,  her  sweetheart  of  twenty  years  before,  to  be  guardian  and  protector  of  her  daughter,  though  the  girl's  &ther,  a 
deserter  from  the  Confederate  army,  is  supposed  to  be  alive.  Silas  Tomlin,  Pulaski's  elder  brother,  a  miser,  appears  on 
the  scene,  also  a  Mrs.  Claiborne  and  her  daughter,  in  whom  the  miser  manifests  singular  interest.  Political  reconstruc- 
tion begins,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  intcresU  Gabriel  and  young  Bethune  in 
politics.  Bethune  does  his  utmost  to  make  himself  liked  by  Gabriel,  but  the  latter  "  holds  off"  through  fear  of  Bethune's 
&mily  influence  over  Nan.  A  Northern  man,  supposed  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Preedmen's  Bureau  or  the  Union  League, 
uiges  the  negroes  to  organize  politically  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  newly  acquired  rights,  otherwise  they  will  be 
sold  into  slavery.  Gabriel  determines  to  overhear  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  negro  meetings.  He  secretes  himseli 
in  the  closet  of  the  schoolhouse  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held ;  unknown  to  him,  Nan  and  Tasma  Tid,  her  colored 
retainer,  have  with  similar  purpose  hidden  in  the  same  closet.  A  negro  "  council "  of  the  Union  League  is  organised, 
after  some  inflammatory  remarks  by  the  Northern  agitator,  and  a  strong  protest  from  Unc'  Plato  Clopton,  an  old  hoose 
servant  of  the  best  type.  Gabriel  informs  his  fellow  townsmen  of  the  proceedings  and  puts  them  on  their  guard.  Mr. 
Billy  Sanden  hears  a  surprising  story  about  Silas  Tomlin,  and  becomes  a  secret  agent  of  Mrs.  Claiborne.  Silas  Tomlin's 
son  Paul,  whom  his  &ther  loves  dearly,  yet  with  whom  he  is  never  in  sympathy,  loves  Mrs.  Chdbome's  daughter,  but  is 
told  by  Silas  that  a  match  is  impossible.  A  meeting  of  the  Union  League,  while  being  addressed  by  a  white  man,  takes 
fright  and  to  flight  because  of  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  ghostly-looking  horsemen,  each  of  whom  seems  to  be  carrjring 
his  head  under  his  arm.  Gabriel  is  a  witness  of  the  incident,  he  having  climbed  a  tree  so  that  he  might  peer  through  the 
window  of  the  negro  church  in  which  the  meeting  was  held.  Major  Tumlin  Perdue  tells  him  that  a  race  war  may  come 
of  the  idea  of  social  equality  that  the  Northern  visitors  are  putting  into  the  negroes'  minds.  Placards  of  the  newly 
organized  "  Eu-Klux  Klan  "  appear  in  the  town  and  frighten  some  of  the  colored  people.  Boring,  one  of  the  Northern 
disturbers,  proves  to  be  the  deserter-fiither  of  Margaret  Bridalbin's  daughter.  Some  Southern  whites  begin  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children. 


CHAPTER  XXII.  and  driven.    He  was  one  of  the  men  who 

urged  John  Brown  to  stir  up  an  insur- 

THE  FATE  OF  MR.  HOTCHKISS.  ^^^J  j^   ^y^   i^o^^^t   ^^^^   ^^ 

Mr.  Hotchkiss,  after  leaving  the  children  would  have  been  the  chief  suf- 
Union  League,  had  decided  not  to  wait  ferers;  and  he  would  have  rejoiced  sin- 
for  his  co-worker,  whom  he  knew  as  "rely  if  John  Brown  had  been  success- 
Boring.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  ^"1-  He  mistook  his  opimons  for  first 
had  no  fears.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  principles,  and  went  on  the  theory  that 
he  was  playing  with  fire,  but  what  of  what  he  thought  right  could  not  by  any 
that?  He  had  the  government  behind  possibiUty  be  wrong.  He  belonged  to 
him,  and  he  had  two  companies  of  troops  the  Peace  Society,  and  yet  nothmg 
within  call  What  more  could  any  man  would  have  pleased  him  better  than  an 
ask?  More  than  that,  he  was  doing  what .  uprising  of  the  blacks  followed  by  the 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  He  be-  shedding  of  innocent  blood, 
longed  to  that  large  and  pestiferous  tribe  In  short,  there  was  never  two  sides  to 
of  reformers,  who  go  through  the  world  any  question  that  interested  Hotchlass. 
without  fixed  principles.  He  had  been  He  held  the  Southern  people  responsible 
an  abolitionist,  but  he  was  not  of  the  for  American  Slavery,  and  would  have 
Garrison  type.  On  the  contrary,  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  statement  of 
thought  that  Garrison  was  a  time-server  facts  calculated  to  upset  his  belief.  He 
and  a  laggard  who  needed  to  be  spurred  was   narrow-minded,  bigoted,   and  m- 
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tensely  in  earnest.  Some  writer,  New- 
man, perhaps,  has  said  that  a  man  will 
not  become  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  an 
opinion;  buti  Newman  probably  never 
came  in  contact  with  the  whipper-snap- 
pers of  Exeter  Hall,  or  their  prototypes 
in  this  comitry,  the  men  who  believe  that 
philanthropy,  and  reform,  and  progress 
generally  is  worthless  unless  it  be  ac- 
companied by  strife,  and  hate,  and,  if 
possible,  by  bloodshed.  You  find  the 
type  everywhere ;  it  clings  like  a  leech  to 
the  skirts  of  every  great  movement. 
The  Hotchkisses  swarm  wherever  there 
is  an  opening  for  them,  and  they  always 
present  the  same  general  aspect.  They 
are  as  productive  of  isms  as  a  fly  is  of 
maggots,  and  they  live  and  die  in  the 
belie?  that  they  are  promoting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world ;  but  if  their  success  is 
to  be  measured  by  their  operations  in 
the  South  during  the  reconstruction 
period,  the  world  would  be  much  better 
off  without  them.  They  succeeded  in 
dedicating  millions  of  human  beings  to 
misery  and  injustice,  and  warped  the 
minds  of  the  whites  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
about  peace  and  good  order  by  means 
of  various  acute  forms  of  injustice  and 
lawlessness. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  absolutely  sincere 
in  believing  that  the  generation  of 
Southern  whites  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries were  personally  responsible  for 
slavery  in  this  country,  and  for  all  the 
wrongs  that  he  supposed  had  been  the 
result  of  that  institution.  He  felt  it  in 
every  fiber  of  his  cultivated  but  narrow 
mind,  and  he  went  about  elated  at  the 
idea  that  he  was  able  to  contribute  his 
mite  of  information  to  the  negroes,  and 
breed  in  their  minds  hatred  of  the  people 
amone  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
live.  If  there  had  been  a  Booker  Wash- 
ington in  that  day,  he  would  have  been 
denounced  by  the  Hotchkisses  as  a 
traitor  to  his  race,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Government,  just  as  they  denounced  and 
despised  such  negroes  as  Uncle  Plato. 

Hotchkiss  went  along  the  road  in  high 
spirits.  He  had  delivered  a  blistering 
address  to  the  negroes  at  the  meeting 
of  the  league,  and  he  was  feeling  happy. 
His  work,  he  thought,  was  succeeding. 
Before  he  delivered  his  address,  he  had 


initiated  Ike  Varner,  who  was  by  all  odds 
the  most  notorious  negro  in  all  that  re- 
gion. Ike  was  a  poet  in  his  way ;  if  he 
had  lived  a  few  centuries  earlier,  he 
would  have  been  called  a  minstrel.  He 
could  stand  up  before  a  crowd  of  white 
men,  and  spin  out  rhymes  by  the  yard, 
embodying  in  this  form  of  biography  the 
weak  points  of  every  citizen.  Some  of 
his  rhymes  were  very  apt,  and  there  are 
men  living  to-day,  who  can  repeat  some 
of  the  extemporaneous  satires  composed 
by  this  negro.  He  had  the  reputation 
among  the  blacks  of  being  an  uncom- 
promising friend  of  the  whites.  In  the 
town,  he  was  a  privileged  character;  he 
could  do  and  say  what  he  pleased.  He 
was  a  fine  cook,  and  provided  possum 
suppers  for  those  who  sat  up  late  at 
night,  and  ice-cream  for  those  who  went 
to  bed  early.  He  tidied  up  the  rooms  of 
the  young  bachelors,  he  sold  chicken- 
pies  and  ginger-cakes  on  public  days, 
and  Cephas,  whose  name  was  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chronicle,  is 
willing  to  pay  five  dollars  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  can  bake  a  gineer-cake  that 
will  taste  as  well  as  those  that  Ike  Var- 
ner made.  He  was  a  happy-go-lucky 
negro,  and  spent  his  money  as  fast  as  he 
made  it,  not  on  himself,  but  on  Edie,  his 
wife,  who  was  young,  and  bright,  and 
handsome.  She  was  almost  wmte,  and 
her  face  reminded  you  somehow  of  the 
old  paintings  of  the  Magdalene,  with  her 
large  eyes  and  the  melancholy  droop  of 
her  mouth.  Edie  was  the  one  creature  in 
the  world  that  Ike  really  cared  for,  and 
he  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  she 
cared  for  him  only  when  he  could  supply 
her  with  money.  Yet  he  watched  her 
like  a  hawk,  madly  jealous  of  every 
glance  she  ^ve  another  man;  and  she 
gave  many,  in  all  directions.  Ike's  jeal- 
ousy was  the  talk  of  the  town  among 
the  male  population,  and  was  the  subject 
for  many  a  jest  at  his  expense.  His 
nature  was  such  that  he  could  jest  about 
it,  too,  but  far  below  the  jests,  as  any 
one  could  see,  there  was  desperation. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Ike  was  the  most 
popular  negro  in  the  town.  His  wit  and 
his  good  humor  commended  him  to  the 
whole  community.  He  had  moved  his 
wife  and  his  belongings  into  the  country, 
two  or  three  miles  from  town,  on  the 
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g^round  that  the  country  is  more  con- 
ducive to  health.  Ike's  white  friends 
laughed  at  him,  but  the  negfro  couldn't 
see  the  joke.  Why  should  a  negro  be 
laughed  at  for  taking  precautions  of  this 
sort,  when  there  is  a  whole  nation  of 
whites  that  keeps  its  women  hid,  or  com- 
pels them  to  cover  their  faces  when  they 
go  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air?  The 
fact  is  that  Ike  didn't  know  what  else  to 
do,  and  so  he  sent  his  handsome  wife  into 
exile,  and  went  along  to  keep  her  com- 
pany. Nevertheless,  all  his  interests 
were  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Shady  Dale,  and  he  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  leave  Edie  to  pine 
alone,  sometimes  till  late  at  night. 
Whether  Edie  pined  or  not,  or  whether 
she  was  lonely,  is  a  question  that  this 
chronicler  is  not  called  on  to  discuss. 

Now,  the  fact  of  Ike's  popularity  with 
the  whites  had  struck  Mr.  Hotchkiss  as 
a  very  unfavorable  sign,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  work  to  bring  about  a  change. 
He  sent  some  of  the  negro  leaders  to 
talk  with  Ike,  who  sent  them  about  their 
business  in  short  order.  Then  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  took  the  case  in  hand,  and 
called  on  Ike  at  his  house.  The  two  had 
an  argument  over  the  matter,  Ike  inter- 
spersing his  remarks  with  random 
rhymes  which  Hotchkiss  thought  very 
coarse  and  crude.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  argument,  Hotchkiss  saw  that  the 
negro  had  been  laughing  at  him  all  the 
way  through,  and  he  resented  this  atti- 
tude more  than  another  would.  He  went 
away  in  a  huff,  resolved  to  leave  the 
negro  with  his  idols. 

This  would  have  been  very  well,  if  the 
matter  had  stopped  there,  but  Edie  put 
her  finger  in  the  pie.  One  day  when 
Ike  was  away,  she  called  to  Hotchkiss 
as  he  was  passing  on  his  way  to  town, 
and  invited  him  into  the  house.  There 
was  something  about  the  man  that  had 
attracted  the  wild  and  untamed  passions 
of  the  woman.  He  was  not  a  very  hand- 
some man,  but  his  refinement  of  man- 
ner and  speech  stood  for  something,  and 
Edie  had  resolved  to  cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  went  in,  in  response  to 
her  invitation,  and  found  that  she  de- 
sired to  ask  advice  as  to  the  best  and 
easiest  method  of  converting  Ike  into  a 
Union  Leaguer.     Hotchkiss   gave  her 


such  advice  as  he  could  in  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-fact way,  and  went  on  about  his 
business.  Otherwise  he  paid  no  more 
attention  to  her  than  if  she  had  been  a 
sign  in  front  of  a  cigar  store.  Edie  was 
not  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
it  puzzled  her.  She  went  to  her  look- 
ing-glass and  studied  her  features,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  something  was  wrong. 
But  her  beauty  had  not  even  begun  to 
fade.  A  melancholy  tenderness  shone  in 
her  lustrous  eyes,  her  rosy  lips  curved 
archly,  and  the  glow  of  the  peach-bloom 
was  in  her  cheeks. 

'1  didn't  know  the  man  was  a 
preacher,"  she  said,  laughing  at  herself 
in  the  glass. 

Time  and  again  she  called  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss in  as  he  went  by,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions, they  held  long  consultations  at  the 
little  gate  in  front  of  the  door.  Ike  was 
not  at  all  blind  to  these  things ;  if  he  had 
been,  there  was  more  than  one  friendly 
white  man  to  call  his  attention  to  them. 
The  negro  was  compelled  to  measure 
Hotchkiss  by  the  standard  of  the  most 
of  the  white  men  he  knew.  He  was  well 
aware  of  Edie's  purposes,  and  he  judged 
that  Hotchkiss  would  presently  find 
them  agreeable. 

Ike  listened  to  Edie's  arguments  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  League  with  a  great 
deal  of  patience.  Prompted  by  Hotch- 
kiss, she  urged  that  membership  in  that 
body  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
serve  his  race  politically;  he  might  be 
able  to  go  to  the  legislature,  and,  in  that 
event,  Edie  could  go  to  Atlanta  with 
him,  where  (she  said  to  herselQ  she 
would  be  able  to  cut  a  considerable 
shine.  Moreover,  membership  in  the 
league,  with  his  aptitude  for  making  a 
speech,  would  give  him  standing  among 
the  negro  leaders  all  over  the  state. 

Ike  argued  a  little,  but  not  much,  con- 
sidering his  feelings.  He  pointed  out 
that  all  his  customers,  the  people  who 
ate  his  cakes  and  his  cream,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on,  were  white,  and  felt  strongly 
about  the  situation.  Should  they  cease 
their  patronage  what  would  he  and  Edie 
do  for  victuals  to  eat  and  clothes  to 
wear? 

"Oh!  we'll  git  along  somehow;  don't 
you  fret  about  that,"  said  Edie  with  a 
toss  of  her  head. 
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Maybe  you  will,  but  not  me,"  replied 
Ike. 

At  last,  however,  he  had  consented  to 
join  the  League,  and  appeared  to  be 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  matter.  As 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  went  along  home  that 
night — ^the  night  on  which  the  young 
men  had  gone  to  the  country  dance — ^he 
was  feeling  quite  exultant  over  Ike's 
conversion,  and  the  enthusiasm  he  had 
displayed  over  the  proceedings.  After 
he  had  decided  to  go  home  rather  than 
wait  for  Bridalbin,  he  hunted  about  in 
the  crowd  for  Ike,  but  the  negro  was  not 
to  be  found.  As  their  roads  lay  in  the 
same  direction  Hotchkiss  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  negro's  company  along 
the  way,  and  he  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed when  he  was  told  that  Ike  had 
started  for  home  as  soon  as  the  meeting 
adjourned.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  thereupon 
took  the  road  and  went  on  his  way,  walk- 
ing a  little  more  rapidly  than  usual,  in 
the  hope  of  overtaking  Ike.  At  last, 
however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  negro  had  remained  in  town.  He 
was  sorry,  for  there  was  nothing  he  liked 
better  than  to  drop  gall  and  venom  into 
the  mind  of  a  fairly  intelligent  negro. 

As  for  Ike,  he  had  his  own  plans.  He 
had  told  Edie  that  in  all  probability,  lie 
wouldn't  come  home  that  night,  and  ad- 
vised her  to  ^et  a  nearby  negfro  woman 
to  stay  all  mght  with  her.  This  Edie 
promised  to  do.  When  the  League  ad- 
journed, Ike  lost  no  time  in  taking  to 
the  road,  and  for  fear  some  one  might 
overtake  him  he  went  in  a  dog-trot  for 
the  first  mile,  and  walked  rapidly  the  rest 
of  the  way.  Before  he  came  to  the 
house,  he  stopped  and  pulled  off  his 
shoes,  hiding  them  in  a  fence-comer. 
He  then  left  the  road,  and  slipped 
through  the  woods  until  he  was  close  to 
the  rear  of  the  house.  Here  his  wari- 
ness was  redoubled.  He  wormed  himself 
along  like  a  snake,  and  crept  and 
craved,  until  he  was  close  enough  to  see 
Edie  sitting  on  the  front  step— there  was 
but  one — of  their  little  cabin.  He  was 
close  enough  to  see  that  she  had  on  her 
Sunday  clothes,  and  he  thought  he  could 
smell  the  faint  odor  of  cologne;  he  had 
brought  her  a  bottle  home  the  night 
before. 

He  lay  concealed  for  some  time,  but 


finally  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  road, 
and  he  rose  warily  to  a  standing  position. 
Edie  heard  the  footsteps,  too,  for  she 
rose  and  shook  out  her  pink  frock,  and 
went  to  the  gate.  The  lonely  pedestrian 
came  leisurely  along  the  road,  having  no 
need  for  haste.  When  he  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  overtake  Ike,  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  ceased  to  walk  rapidly,  and 
regulated  his  pace  by  the  serenity  of  the 
hour  and  the  deliberate  movements  of 
nature.  The  hour  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  solitude  would  be  at  its  merid- 
ian on  this  side  of  the  world,  and  a  mock- 
ing-bird not  far  away  was  singing  it  in. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  would  have  passed 
Ike's  gate  without  turning  his  head,  but 
he  heard  a  voice  softly  call  his  name. 
He  paused,  and  looked  around,  and  at 
the  gate  he  saw  the  figure  of  Edie.  "Is 
that  you,  Mr.  Hotchkiss  ?  What  you  do 
with  Ike?" 

"Isn't  he  at  home  ?  He  started  before 
I  did." 

"He  ain't  comin'  home  to-night,  an' 
I  was  so  lonesome  that  I  had  to  set  on 
the  step  here  to  keep  myse'f  company," 
said  Edie.  "Won't  you  come  in  an'  rest  ? 
I  know  you  must  be  tired;  I  got  some 
cold  water  in  here,  fresh  from  the  well." 

"No,  I'll  not  stop,"  replied  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss. "It  is  late,  and  I  must  be  up  early 
in  the  morning." 

"Well,  tell  me  'bout  Ike,"  said  Edie. 
"You  got  'im  in  the  League  all  right,  I 
hope."  She  came  out  of  the  gate,  as 
she  said  this,  and  moved  nearer  to 
Hotchkiss.  In  her  hand  she  held  a 
flower  of  some  kind,  and  with  this  she 
toyed  in  a  shamefaced  sort  of  way. 

"Mr.  Vamer  is  now  a  member  in  good 
standing,"  replied  Hotchkiss,  "and  I 
think  he  will  do  good  work  for  his  race 
and  for  the  party." 

Edie  moved  a  step  or  two  nearer  to 
him,  toying  with  her  flower.  Now,  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  was  a  genuine  reformer,  of 
the  most  approved  type,  and,  as  such  he 
was  entitled  to  as  many  personal  and 
private  fads  as  he  chose  to  have.  He 
was  a  vegetarian,  holding  to  the  theory 
that  meat  is  a  poison,  though  he  was  not 
averse  to  pie  for  breakfast.  His  pet 
aversion,  leaving  alcohol  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, was  all  forms  of  commercial  per- 
fumes.   As  Edie  came  close  to  him,  he 
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caught  a  whiff  of  her  cologne-scented 
clothes,  and  his  anger  rose. 

"Why  will  you  ladies,"  he  said,  "per- 
sist in  putting  that  sort  of  stuff  on  you?" 

"I  dunner  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Edie,  edging  still  closer  to  Hotchkiss. 

•* Why  that  infernal— " 

He  never  finished  the  sentence.  A 
pistol  shot  rang  out,  and  Hotchkiss  fell 
like  a  log.  Edie,  fearing  a  similar  fate 
for  herself,  ran  screaming  down  the 
road,  and  never  paused  until  she  had 
reached  the  dwelling  of  Mahlon  Butts. 
She  fell  in  the  door  when  it  was  opened 
and  lay  on  the  floor,  moaning  and  groan- 
ing. When  she  could  be  persuaded  to 
talk,  her  voice  could  have  been  heard  a 
mile. 

"They've  kiUt  him  I"  she  screamed; 
"they've  killt  him!  an'  he  was  sech  a 
good  man!  Oh,  he  was  sech  a  good 
manl" 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

MR.   SANDERS   SEARCHES   FOR   EVIDENCE. 

The  news  of  the  shooting  of  Hotch- 
kiss spread  like  wildfire,  and  startled  the 
community,  giving  rise  to  various  emo- 
tions. It  created  consternation  among 
the  negroes,  who  ran  to  and  fro,  and 
hither  and  yonder,  like  wild  creatures. 
Many  of  the  whites,  especially  the 
thoughtless  and  the  irresponsible,  con- 
templated the  tragedy  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  satisfaction,  feeling  that  a  very 
dangerous  man  had  been  providentially 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  older 
and  more  conservative  citizens  deplored 
it,  knowing  well  that  it  would  involve  the 
whole,  community  in  trouble  and  give  it 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  which 
radical  rage  was  daily  preparing,  in 
order  still  further  to  inflame  the  public 
mind  of  the  North. 

Bridalbin  promptly  disappeared  from 
Shady  Dale,  but  returned  in  a  few  days, 
accompanied  by  a  squad  of  soldiers.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  community,  when 
these  fresh  troops  made  their  appear- 
ance, that  they  were  to  be  added  to  the 
detachment  stationed  in  the  town;  but 
this  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Two  nights 
after  their  arrival,  when  the  officer  in 
charge,  who  was  a  member  of  the  mili- 


tary commander's  staff,  had  investigated 
the  killing,  he  gave  orders  for  the  arrest 
of  Gabriel  Tolliver,  Francis  Bethune^ 
Paul  Tomlin,  and  Jesse  TidwelL  The  ar- 
rests were  made  at  night,  and  so  quietly 
that  when  the  town  awoke  to  the  facts,, 
and  was  ready  to  display  its  rage  at  such 
a  high-handed  proceeding,  the  soldiers 
and  their  prisoners  were  well  on  their 
way  to  Malvern. 

The  people  felt  that  something  must 
be  done,  but  what?  One  by  one  the 
citizens  instinctively  assembled  at  the 
court-house.  No  call  was  issued;  the 
meeting  was  not  preconcerted;  there 
was  no  common  understanding;  but  all 
felt  that  there  must  be  a  conference,  a 
consultation,  and  there  was  no  place 
more  convenient  than  the  old  court- 
house, where  for  long  years  justice  ha* 
been  simply  and  honestly  administered.. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  trying  hour.  Meri- 
wether Clopton  and  his  daughter  Sarah,, 
were  the  first  to  make  their  appearance 
at  the  court-house,  and  it  was  perhaps- 
owing  to  their  initiative  that  a  large  part 
of  the  community  shortly  assembled' 
there.  At  first,  there  was  some  talk  of 
a  rescue,  and  this  would  have  been  feas- 
ible, no  doubt ;  but  while  lawyer  TidwelP 
was  violently  advocating  this  course,  Mr. 
Sanders  mounted  the  judge's  bench,  and" 
rapped  loudly  for  order.  When  this  hacf 
been  secured,  he  moved  that  Meriwether 
Clopton  be  called  to  the  chair.  The  mo- 
tion had  as  many  seconds  as  there  were 
men  in  the  room,  for  the  son  of  the  First 
Settler  was  as  well-beloved  and  as  influ- 
ential as  his  father  had  been. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  after  thanking 
the  meetinfic  for  the  honor  conferred' 
upon  him,  I  feel  as  if  we  were  all  in 
the  midst  of  a  dream,  and  therefore  I 
am  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to  you.  As  it 
is  all  very  real,  and  far  removed  from  the 
region  of  dreams,  the  best  that  I  can  do- 
is  to  counsel  moderation  and  calmness. 
The  blow  that  has  fallen  on  a  few  of  us 
strikes  at  all,  for  what  has  happened  to* 
some  of  our  young  men  may  easily  hap- 
pen to  the  rest,  especially  if  we  meet  this 
usurpation  of  civil  justice  with  measures- 
that  are  violent  and  retaliatory.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  Hand  that  has  led  us 
into  the  sea  of  troubles  by  which  we  have 
been  overwhelmed  of  late  will  lead  us- 
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safely  out  again.  For  myself,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  what  now  seems  to  be  a 
calamity  will,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
make  us  all  stronger  and  better.  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  this  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. You  need  have  no  fears  for 
the  welfare  of  the  young  men.  They 
may  be  deprived  for  a  time  of  the  com- 
forts to  which  they  are  accustomed,  but 
their  safety  is  assured.  They  will  prob- 
ably be  tried  before  a  military  court,  but 
if  there  is  a  spark  of  justice  in  such  a 
tribunal,  our  young  men  will  shortly  be 
restored  to  us.  We  all  know  that  these 
lads  never  dreamed  of  assassination,  and 
this  is  what  the  killing  of  this  unfortu- 
nate man  amounts  to.  We  have  met 
here  to-day,  not  to  discuss  measures  of 
vengeance  and  retaliation,  but  to  con- 
sult together  as  to  the  best  means  of 
securing  evidence  of  the  innocence  of 
the  young  men.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  place  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sanders,  leav- 
ing him  to  act  as  he  thinks  best." 

This  was  agreed  to  by  the  meeting, 
more  than  one  of  the  audience  declaring 
loudly  that  Mr.  Sanders  was  the  very 
man  for  the  occasion.  By  unanimous 
agreement  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  state 
should  be  retained  to  defend  the  young 
men  and  that  he  should  be  authorized  to 
employ  such  assistant  counsel  as  he 
might  deem  necessary. 

It  was  the  personality  of  Meriwether 
Qopton,  rather  than  his  remarks,  tfiat 
soothed  and  subdued  the  crowd  which 
had  assembled  at  the  court-house.  He 
was  serenity  itself ;  his  attitude  breathed 
hope  and  courage;  and  in  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  in  his  very  gestures,  there  was 
a  certainty  that  the  young  men  would 
not  be  made  the  victim's  of  political 
necessity.  In  his  own  mind,  however, 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  radical 
leaders  at  Washington  would  not  be 
driven  by  their  outrageous  rancor  to  do 
the  worst  that  could  be  done. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Sanders  did 
not  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  his 
feet.  He  was  the  first  to  leave  the  court- 
room, but  he  was  followed  and  over- 
taken by  Silas  Tomlin. 

"Be  jigged,  Silas,  ef  you  don't  look 
like  you've  seed  a  ghost  I"  exclaimed  Mr. 


Sanders,  whose  good  humor  had  been 
restored  by  the  prospect  of  prompt 
action. 

"Worse  than  that,  Sanders;  Paul  has 
been  carried  off.  If  you'll  fetch  him 
back,  you  may  show  me  an  army  of 
ghosts.  But  I  wanted  to  see  you,  San- 
ders, about  this  business.  You'll  need 
money,  and  if  you  can't  get  it  anywhere 
else,  come  to  me;  I'll  take  it  ^  a  favor." 

Mr.  Sanders  frowned  and  pursed  his 
lips  as  if  he  were  about  to  whistle.  "You 
mean,  Silas,  that  if  I  need  money,  and 
can  t  beg,  nor  borry,  nor  steal  it,  may- 
be you  11  loan  me  a  handful  of  shin- 
plasters.  Why,  man,  I  wouldn't  give  you 
the  wroppin's  of  my  little  finger  for  all 
the  money  you  ever  seed  or  saved.  Do 
you  think  that  I'm  tryin'  to  make 
money?" 

"But  there'll  be  expenses,  WiUiam, 
and  money's  none  too  plentiful  among 
our  people."  Silas  spoke  in  a  pleading 
tone,  and  his  lips  were  trembling  from 
grief  or  excitement. 

Noticing  this,  Mr.  Sanders  relented  a 
little  in  his  attitude  toward  the  man. 
"Well,  Silas,  when  I  reely  need  money, 
I'll  call  on  you.  But  don't  lose  any  sleep 
on  account  of  that  promise,  for  itll  be 
many  a  long  day  before  I  call  on  you." 

With  that,  Mr.  Sanders  mounted  his 
horse — known  far  and  wide  as  the  Rack- 
ing Roan — ^and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
His  destination  was  the  residence  of 
Mahlon  Butts,  and  in  no  long  time  his 
horse  had  covered  the  distance. 

Although  the  murder  of  Hotchkiss 
was  more  than  a  week  old,  a  consider- 
able number  of  negroes  were  lounging 
about  the  premises  of  Judge  Butts — ^he 
had  once  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace — 
and  in  the  road  near  by,  drawn  to  the 
spot  by  that  curious  fascination  which 
murder  or  death  exerts  on  the  ignorant. 
They  moved  about  with  something  like 
awe,  talking  in  low  tones  or  in  whispers. 
Mr.  Sanders  tied  his  horse  to  a  swinging 
limb  and  went  in.  He  was  met  at  the 
door  by  Mahlon  himself. 

"Why,  come  in,  William ;  come  in  an' 
make  yourself  welcome.  You  uv  heard 
of  the  trouble,  I  msdce  no  doubt,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  here.  It's  turrible,  William, 
turrible,  for  a  man  to  be  overcome  in 
this  off-hand  way,  wi'  no  time  for  to  say 
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his  pra'rs  or  even  so  much  as  to  be  sorry 
for  his  misdeeds." 

Judge  Butts's  dignity  was  of  the 
heavy  and  oppressive  kind.  His  enun- 
ciation was  slow  and  deliberate,  and  he 
had  a  way  of  looking  over  his  spectacles, 
and  nodding  his  head  to  give  emphasis 
to  his  words.  This  dignity,  which  was 
fortified  in  ignorance,  had  received  a 
considerable  reinforcement  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  county 
office  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Before  Mr.  Sanders  could  make  any 
reply  to  Mahlon's  opening  remarks,  Mrs. 
Becky  Butts  came  into  the  room.  She 
was  not  in  a  very  good  humor,  and,  at 
first,  she  failed  to  see  Mr.  Sanders. 

"Mahlon,  if  you  don't  go  and  run  that 
gang  of  niggers  off,  I'll  take  the  shot- 
gun to  'em.  They've  been  hanging 
around — Why,  howdy,  Mr.  Sanders?  I 
certainly  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  hope 
you'll  stay  to  dinner;  it  looks  like  old 
times  to  see  you  in  the  house." 

There  was  something  about  Mrs. 
Becky  Butts  that  was  eminently  satis- 
fying to  the  eye.  She  was  younger  than 
her  husband,  who,  at  fifty,  appeared  to 
be  an  old  man.  Her  sympathies  were 
so  keen  and  persistent  that  they  played 
boldly  in  her  face,  running  about  over 
her  features  as  the  sunshine  ripples  on 
a  pond  of  clear  water. 

"Set  down,  Becky,"  said  Mr.  Sanders, 
after  he  had  responded  to  her  salutation. 
"I've  come  to  find  out  about  the  killing 
of  that  feller  Hotchkiss." 

"You  may  well  call  it  killin',  William, 
bekaze  Friend  Hotchkiss  was  stone  dead 
a  few  hours  arter  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired,"  declared  Judge  Butts. 

"Where  was  the  killin'  done?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Sanders.  He  addressed  him- 
self to  Mrs.  Butts,  but  Mahlon  made 
reply. 

"We  found  him,  William,  right  spang 
in  front  of  Ike  Varner's  cabin — right 
thar,  an'  nowhar  else.  He  was  doin'  his 
level  best  for  to  git  on  his  feet,  an'  he 
tried  to  talk,  but  not  more  than  two  or 
three  words  did  he  say." 

"Well,  what  did  he  say?"  inquired  Mr. 
Sanders. 

"It  was  the  same  thing  ever'  time — 
'Why,  Tolliver;  ToUiver'— them  was  his 
very  words." 


"Are  you  right  certain  about  that, 
Mahlon?"  asked  Mr.  Sanders. 

"As  certain  an'  shore,  William,  as  I 
am  that  I'm  settin'  here.  £f  he  said  it 
once,  he  said  it  a  dozen  times." 

"I  reckon  maybe  he  had  been  talking 
with  young  Tolliver  before  he  came  from 
town,"  remarked  Mrs.  Butts,  noting  Mr. 
Sanders's  serious  countenance. 

"Whar  was  he  wounded,  Becky?" 
asked  Mr.  Sanders. 

"Between  the  left  ear  and  the  temple." 
"Becky's    right,    William,"   was    the 
solemn  comment  of  Mahlon.    "Yes,  sir ; 
he  was  hit  betwixt  the  year  an'   the 
temple." 
"Did  you  have  a  doctor?" 
"We  sent  for  one,  but  if  he  come,  we 
never  saw  him,"  Mrs.  Butts  replied. 

"Would  you  uv  believed  it,  William? 
An'  yit  it's  the  plain  truth,"  said  Mahlon. 
"What  time  was  Hotchkiss  killed?" 
"Bout  half  past  ten;  maybe   a  little 
sooner." 

This  was  all  the  information  Mr.  San- 
ders could  get,  and  it  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  wanted  in  one  particular. 
He  knew  that  Gabriel  Tolliver  was  in- 
nocent of  the  killing ;  but  the  fact  that  his 
name  was  called  by  the  dying  man  was 
almost  as  damaging  as  an  ante-mortem 
accusation  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Sanders  rode  to  Ike  Varner's 
cabin,  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  Tying 
his  horse  to  the  fence  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  he  entered  the  house 
without  ceremony. 

"Who  is  that?  Lai  Mr.  Sanders,  you 
sho  did  skeer  me,"  exclaimed  Edie. 
"Why,  when  did  you  come  ?  I  would  as 
soon  have  spected  to  see  a  ghost!" 

"You'll  see  'em  here  before  you're 
much  older,"  replied  Mr.  Sanders, 
grimly.  "They  ain't  fur  off.  Wher's 
Ike?" 

"La  1  ef  you  know  anjrthing  about  Ike 
you  know  more  than  I  does.  I  ain't  laid 
eyes  on  that  nigger  man,  not  sence — " 
She  paused,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Sanders 
with  a  smile. 

"Not  sence  the  night  Hotchkiss  was 
killed,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  completing  her 
sentence  for  her. 

"La,  Mr.  Sanders  1  how'd  you  know 
that?  But  it's  the  truth;  I  ain't  never 
seen  Ike  sence  that  night." 
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'1  know  a  heap  more'n  you  think  I 
do,"  Mr.  Sanders  remarked.  "Hotch- 
kiss  was  talkin'  to  you  at  the  gate  there 
when  he  was  shot.  What  was  he 
sayin'?" 

The  woman  was  a  bright  mulatto,  and, 
remembering  her  own  designs  and  de- 
sires so  far  as  Hotchkiss  was  concerned, 
her  face  flushed  and  she  turned  her  eyes 
away.  "Why,  he  wan't  sayin'  a  word, 
hardly ;  I  was  doin'  all  the  talkin*.  I  was 
settin'  on  the  step  there,  an'  I  seen  him 
passin',  an'  holla'd  at  him.  I  ast  him  if 
he  wouldn't  have  a  drink  of  cold  water, 
an'  he  said  he  would,  an'  I  took  it  out 
to  the  gate,  an'  while  I  was  talkin',  they 
shot  him.    They  certainly  did." 

"Did  you  ask  Ike  about  it?"  Mr.  San- 
ders inquired. 

"La!  I  ain't  seen  Ike  sence  that 
night,"  exclaimed  Edie,  flirting  her 
apron  with  a  coquettish  air  that  was  by 
no  means  unbecoming. 

"Now,  Edie,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  with 
a  frown  to  match  the  severity  of  his 
voice,  "you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
when  you  heard  the  pistol  go  off,  and 
saw  what  had  happened,  you  run  in  the 
house  an'  flung  your  apem  over  your 
head."  It  was  a  wild  guess,  but  it  was 
close  to  the  truth. 

"La,  Mr.  Sanders  I  you  talk  like  you 
was  watchin'  me.  Twan't  my  apern, 
'twas  my  ban's.  I  didn't  have  on  no 
apern  that  night;  I  had  on  my  Sunday 
frock." 

"An'  you  know  jest  as  well  as  I^do, 
that  Ike  come  in  here  an'  stood  over 
you,  an'  said  somethin'  to  you." 

"No,  sir;  he  didn't  stand  over  me;  I 
was  here" — she  illustrated  his  position 
by  her  movements — "an'  when  Ike  come 
in,  he  stood  over  there." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said,"  replied  Edie,  smiling  to 
show*  her  pretty  teeth,  *If  you  want  him, 
go  out  there  an'  git  him.'  Yes,  sir ;  he 
said  that.  La !  I  never  heard  of  a  nig- 
ger killin'  a  white  man  on  that  account ; 
did  you,  Mr.  Sanders?" 

"I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did,"  replied 
Mr.  Sanders,  regarding  her  with  an  ex- 
pression akin  to  pity.  "But  times  has 
changed." 

"They  certainly  has,"  said  Edie,  "I 
tell   you   what,   Mr.    Sanders,   I   don't 


b'lieve  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  a  man."  She 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Sanders,  as  she  made 
the  remark.  Catching  his  eye,  she  ex- 
claimed— "I  don't ;  I  declare  I  don't  I  I 
never  will  believe  it."  She  gave  a  chir- 
ruping laugh,  as  she  made  the  remark. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  a  man  ever  had  a  higher 
compliment  paid  to  his  devotion  and  his 
singleness  of  purpose. 

As  Mr.  Sanders  mounted  his  horse, 
Edie  watched  him,  and,  as  she  stood  with 
her  arms  extended,  each  hand  grasping  a 
side  of  the  doorway,  smiling  and  show- 
ing her  white  teeth,  she  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  wild  and  irresponsible  beauty  that 
^n  artist  would  have  admired.  Finally, 
she  turned  away  with  a  laugh,  saying, 
"I  declare  that  Mr.  Sanders  is  a  sight !" 

In  due  time  the  Racking  Roan  carried 
Mr.  Sanders  across  Murder  Creek  to 
the  plantation  of  Felix  Samples,  where 
the  news  of  the  arrest  of  the  young  men 
occasioned  both  grief  and  indignation. 
They  had  arrived  at  the  dance  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  had  started  home  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve.  Gabriel,  Mr. 
Samples  said,  was  not  one  of  the  party. 
Indeed,  he  remembered  very  well  that 
when  some  of  the  young  people  asked  for 
Gabriel,  Francis  Bethune  had  said  that 
the  town  had  been  searched  for  Gabriel, 
and  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

Evidently,  there  was  no  case  against 
the  three  young  men  who  had  gone  to 
the  dance.  They  could  prove  an  alibi  by 
fifty  persons.  "Be  jigged  ef  I  don't 
b'lieve  Gabriel  is  in  for  it,"  said  Mr.  San- 
ders to  himself  as  he  was  going  back  to 
Shady  Dale.  "An'  that's  what  comes  of 
moonin'  aroun'  an'  loafin'  about  in  the 
woods  wi'  the  wild  creeturs." 

Mr.  Sanders  went  straight  to  the 
Lumsden  Place  to  consult  with  Gabriel's 
grandmother.  Meriwether  Cloptoni  and 
Miss  Fanny  Tomlin  were  already  there, 
each  having  called  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  her  such  comfort  and  consola- 
tion as  they  could.  This  fine  old  gentle- 
woman had  had  the  care  of  Gabriel 
almost  from  the  time  he  was  born,  for 
his  birth  left  his  mother  an  invalid,  the 
victim  of  one  of  those  mysterious  com- 
plaints that  sometimes  seize  on  mother- 
hood. It  was  well  known  in  that  com- 
munity, whose  members  knew  whatever 
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was  to  be  known  about  one  another,  that 
Lucy  Lumsden's  mind  and  heart  were 
wholly  centered  on  Gabriel  and  his 
affairs.  She  was  a  frail,  delicate  woman, 
gentle  in  all  her  ways,  and  ever  ready  to 
efface  herself,  as  it  were,  and  give 
precedence  to  others.  Her  manners 
were  so  fine  that  they  seemed  to  cling 
to  her  as  the  perfume  clings  to  the  rose. 

So  these  old  friends — Meriwether 
Clopton,  and  Miss  Fanny  Tomlin — con- 
sidered it  to  be  their  duty,  as  it  was  their 
pleasure,  to  call  on  Lucy  Lumsden  in 
her  trouble.  They  expected  to  find  her 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  but  they  found  her 
walking  about  the  house,  apparently  as 
calm  as  a  June  morning. 

"Good  morning,  Meriwether,"  she 
said  pleasantly ;  '*  it  is  a  treat  indeed,  and 
a  rare  one,  to  see  you  in  this  house. 
And  here  is  Fanny!  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  my  dear.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to 
come  to  an  old  woman  who  is  in  trouble. 
I  think  we  are  all  in  trouble  together. 
No,  don't  sit  here,  my  dear;  the  library 
is  cooler,  and  you  must  be  warm.  Come 
into  the  library,  Meriwether." 

"Upon  my  word,  you  look  twenty 
years  younger,"  said  Miss  Fanny 
Tomlin. 

"Do  I  indeed  ?    Then  trouble  must  be 

food  for  me.  Still,  I  don't  appreciate  it. 
am  an  old  woman,  my  dear,  and  all  the 
years  of  my  life  I  have  had  a  contempt 
for  those  who  fly  into  a  rage,  or  lose 
their  tempers.  And  now,  look  at  me! 
Never  in  all  your  days  have  you  seen  a 
woman  in  such  a  rage  as  I  have  felt  all 
day  and  still  feel." 

The  idea!"  exclaimed  Miss  Fanny. 
"Why  you  look  as  cool  as  a  cucumber." 

"Yes,  the  idea!"  echoed  Mrs.  Lums- 
den. "If  I  had  those  miserable  creatures 
in  my  power,  do  you  know  what  I  would 
do?    Do  you  know,  Meriwether?" 

"I  can't  imagine,  Lucy,"  he  replied 
gently.  He  saw  that  the  apparent  calm- 
ness of  Gabriel's  grandmother,  was 
simply  the  result  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment. 

"Well,  I'll  not  tell  you  if  you  don't 
know."  She  seated  herself,  but  rose  im- 
mediately, and  went  to  the  window, 
where  she  stood  looking  out,  and  tap- 
ping gently  on  the  pane  with  her  fingers. 
She  stood  there  only  a  short  time.  "You 


may  imagine  that  I  am  nervous,"  she 
said,  turning  away  from  the  window, 
"but  I  am  not."  She  held  out  her  hand 
to  illustrate.  It  was  frail,  but  firm. 
"No,"  she  went  on,  "I  am  not  nervous ; 
I  am  simply  furious.  I  know  what  you 
came  for,  my  friends,  and  it  is  very  kind 
of  you ;  but  it  is  useless.  I  love  you  both 
well,  and  I  know  what  you  would  say.  I 
have  said  such  things  to  my  friends,  and 
thought  I  was  performing  a  duty." 

"Well,  you  know,  the  old  saying, 
Lucy,"  said  Meriwether  Qopton.  "Mis- 
ery loves  company.  We  are  all  in  the 
same  boat,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  leaky 
one.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  woman's 
wit  is  sometimes  better  than  a  man's  wis- 
dom, and,  for  my  part,  I  have  not  come 
to  see  if  you  needed  to  be  consoled,  but 
to  find  out  your  views." 

"I  have  none,"  she  said  somewhat 
curtly.  "Show  me  a  piece  of  blue  cloth, 
and  I'll  tear  it  to  pieces.  That  is  the 
only  thought  or  idea  I  have." 

"Well,  that  doesn't  help  us  much," 
Meriwether  Clopton  remarked. 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  Sanders  was  an- 
nounced, and  word  was  sent  to  him  to 
come  right  in.  "Howdy,  everybody,"  he 
said  in  his  informal  way,  as  he  entered 
the  room.  He  was  warm,  and  instead  of 
leaving  his  hat  on  the  hall-rack,  he  had 
kept  it  in  his  hand,  and  was  using  it  as 
a  fan.  "Miss  Lucy,"  he  said,  "I  won't 
take  up  two  minutes  of  your  time — " 

"Mr.  Sanders,  you  may  take  up  two 
hours  of  my  time.  Time !"  Mrs.  Lums- 
den exclaimed  bitterly — "whv  time  is 
about  all  I  have  left." 

"dh,  it  ain't  nigh  as  bad  as  you 
think,"  remarked  Mr.  Sanders,  as  cheer- 
fully as  he  could.  "But  I  want  to  settle 
a  p'int  or  two.  Do  you  remember  what 
time  it  was  when  Gabriel  come  home  the 
night  Hotchkiss  was  killed  ?" 

Mrs.  Lumsden  reflected  a  moment. 
"Why,  he  went  out  directly  after  sup- 
per, and  came  in — ^well,  I  don't  remem- 
ber when  he  came  in.  I  must  have  been 
asleep." 

"Um-m,"  grunted  Mr.  Sanders. 

"Is  it  important?"  Mrs.  Lumsden 
asked. 

"It  may  turn  out  to  be  right  down  im- 
portant," replied  Mr.  Sanders,  and  then 
he  said  no  more,  but  sat  looking  at  the 
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floor,  and  wondering^  how  Gabriel  could 
be  released  from  the  tangled  web  that 
the  spider,  Circumstance,  had  woven 
about  him. 

As  Mr.  Sanders  went  out,  he  met  Nan 
at  the  door,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the 
change  that  had  come  over  her.  Per- 
plexity and  trouble  looked  forth  from 
her  eyes,  and  there  was  that  in  her  face 
that  he  had  never  seen  there  before. 
"Why,  honey !"  he  exclaimed,  "you  look 
like  youVe  lost  your  best  friend." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  have.  Who  is  in 
there?"  And  when  Mr.  Sanders  told 
her,  she  cried  out,  "Oh,  why  don't  they 
leave  her  alone?" 

"Well,  they  ain't  pesterin'  her  much, 
honey.  Go  right  in.  Lucy  Lumsden  has 
got  as  much  grit  as  a  Major  Gener'l,  an' 
she'll  be  glad  to  see  you." 

But  Nan  stood  staring  at  Mr.  Sanders, 
as  if  she  wanted  to  ask  him  a  question, 
and  couldn't  find  words  for  it.  Her  face 
was  pale,  and  she  had  the  appearance  of 
one  who  is  utterly  forespent. 

"Why,  honey,  what  ails  you  ?  I  never 
seed  you  lookin'  like  this  before." 

"You've  never  seen  me  ill  before,"  an- 
swered Nan.  "I  thought  the  walk  would 
do  me  good,  but  the  sun — Oh,  Mr.  San- 
ders !  please  don't  ask  me  an)rthing  else." 

With  that,  she  ran  up  the  steps  very 
rapidly  for  an  ill  person,  and  stood  a 
moment  in  the  hallway. 

"Be  jigged  ef  she  ain't  wuss  hit  than 
any  on  us!"  declared  Mr.  Sanders  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  away.  "What  a 
pity  that  she  had  to  go  an'  git  grown  1" 

Following  the  sound  of  voices.  Nan 
went  into  the  library.  Mrs.  Lumsden, 
who  was  still  walking  about  restlessly, 
paused  and  tried  to  smile  when  she  saw 
Nan;  but  it  was  only  a  make-believe 
smile.  Nan  went  directly  to  her,  and 
stood  looking  in  the  old  gentlewoman's 
eyes.  Then  she  kissed  her  quite  sud- 
denly and  impulsively. 

"Nan,  you  must  be  ill,"  Miss  Fanny 
Tomlin  declared. 

"I  am,  Aunt  Fanny ;  I  am  not  feeling 
well  at  all." 

"Lie  there  on  the  sofa,  child,"  Mrs. 
Lumsden  insisted.  Taking  Nan  by  the 
arm,  she  almost  forced  her  to  lie  down. 

"If  you  all  are  talking  secrets,  I'll  go 
away,"  said  Nan. 


"No,  child,"  remarked  Mrs.  Lumsden ; 
"we  are  talking  about  trouble,  and 
trouble  is  too  common  to  be  much  of  a 
secret  in  this  world."  She  seated  herself 
on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  and  held  Nan's 
hand,  caressing  it  softly. 

"This  is  the  way  I  used  to  cure  Ga- 
briel, when  he  was  ill  or  weary,"  she  said 
in  a  tone  too  low  for  the  others  to  hear. 

"Did  you?"  whispered  Nan,  closing 
her  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been 
able  to  sit  down  since  breakfast,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Lumsden. 

"I  have  walked  miles  and  miles,"  re- 
plied Nan  wearily. 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  hall,  and 
presently  Tasma  Tid  peeped  cautiously 
into  the  room.  "Wey  you  done  wit 
Honey  Nan?"  she  asked.  "She  in  dis 
house ;  you  ain  kin  fool  we." 

"Come  in,  and  behave  yourself  if  you 
know  how,"  said  Mrs.  Lumsden.  "Come 
in,  Tid." 

"How  come  we  name  Tid  ?  How  come 
we  ain't  name  Tasma  Tid  ?" 

No  one  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  any  reply  to  this,  and  the  African 
came  into  the  room,  acting  as  if  she  were 
afraid  some  one  would  jump  at  her.  "Sit 
in  the  comer  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
sofa,"  said  Mrs.  Lumsden.  Tasma  Tid 
complied  very  readily  with  this  com- 
mand, since  it  enabled  her  to  be  near 
Nan.  The  African  squatted  on  the 
floor,  and  sat  there  motionless. 

Meriwether  Clopton  and  Miss  Fanny 
went  away  after  awhile,  but  Mrs.  Lums- 
den continued  to  sit  by  Nan,  caressing 
her  hand.  Not  a  word  was  said  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  silence  was  finally 
broken  by  Nan,  who  spoke  to  the 
African. 

"Tasma  Tid,  I  want  you  to  ^o  home 
and  tell  Miss  Johnny  that  I  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  night  with 
Grandmother  Lumsden." 

"Don't  keer;  we  comin'  back,"  said 
Tasma  Tid. 

"Yes,  come  back,"  said  Mrs.  Lums- 
den; whereupon,  the  African  whisked 
out  of  the  room  as  quick  as  a  flash. 

After  Tasma  lid  had  gone  a  silence 
fell  on  the  house — a  silence  so  profound 
that  Nan  could  hear  the  great  clock  tick- 
ing in  the  front  hall,  and  the  bookshelves 
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cracked  just  as  they  do  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

"If  I  had  known  what  was  going  to 
happen  when  Gabriel  came  and  kissed 
me  good-by,"  said  Mrs.  Lumsden,  after 
awhile,  "I  would  have  gone  out  there 
where  those  men  were,  and — ^well,  I 
don't  know  what  I  wouldn't  have  done  1" 

"Didn't  Gabriel  tell  you?  Why—" 
Nan  paused. 

"Not  hel  Not  Gabriel!"  cried  Mrs. 
Lumsden  in  a  voice  full  of  pride.  "He 
wanted  to  spare  his  grandmother  one 
night's  worry,  and  he  did." 

^'Didn't  you  know  when  he  kissed  you 
good-night  that  something  was  wrong?" 
Nan  inquired. 

"How  should  I?  Why  he  sometimes 
comes  and  kisses  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  even  after  he  has  gone  to  bed.  He 
says  he  sleeps  better  afterwards." 

What  was  there  in  this  simple  state- 
ment to  cause  Nan  to  catch  her  breath, 
and  seize  the  hand  that  was  caressing 
her.  For  one  things  it  presented  the 
tender  side  of  Gabriel's  nature  in  a  new 
light ;  and  for  the  rest— Well,  who  shall 
pretend  to  fathom  a  young  woman's 
heart? 

"Yes,  he  was  always  doing  something 
of  that  kind,"  remarked  the  grandmother 
proudly ;  "and  I  have  often  thought  that 
he  should  have  been  a  girl." 

"A  giril"  cried  Nan. 

"Yes ;  he  will  marry  some  woman  who 
doesn't  appreciate  his  finer  qualities — 
the  tenderness  and  affection  that  he  tries 
to  hide  from  everybody  but  his  grand- 
mother; and  he  will  go  about  with  a 
hungry  heart,  and  his  wife  will  never  sus- 
pect It.  I  am  afraid  I  dislike  her 
already." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that !"  Nan  implored. 

"But  if  he  was  a  girl,"  the  grand- 
mother went  on,  "he  would  be  better 
prepared  to  endure  coldness  and  neglect. 
That  is  partly  what  we  were  born  for, 
my  dear,  as  you  will  find  out  one  day 
for  yourself." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CAPTAIN  FALCONER  MAKES  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Sanders  had 
a  surprise,  but  he  found  one  awaiting 


him  when  he  left  the  Lumsden  Place,  and 
started  in  the  direction  of  home.  He 
had  not  taken  twenty  steps  before  he 
met  the  young  captain  who  had  charge 
of  the  detachment  of  Federal  troops 
stationed  at  Shady  Dale. 

"This  is  Mr.  Sanders,  I  believe,"  he 
said  without  ceremony.  "My  name  is 
Falconer.  I  have  just  been  to  call  on 
Mr.  Clopton,  but  they  tell  me  there  that 
he  is  at  Mrs.  Lumsden's." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  go 
there,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  bluntly,  "l^e 
lady  is  in  a  considerbul  state  of  mind 
about  her  gran'son." 

"It  is  a  miserable  piece  of  business  all 
the  way  through,"  remarked  Captain 
Falconer.  There  was  a  note  of  sympathy 
in  his  voice,  which  Mr.  Sanders  could 
not  fail  to  catch,  and  it  interested  him. 

"I  called  upon  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Clai- 
borne, for  the  first  time  to-day,"  the 
Captain  went  on.  She  has  invited  me 
to  tea  often,  but  I  have  refused  the  in- 
vitation on  account  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing here.  I  know  how  high  it  is.  It  is 
natural,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  justifiable. 
Take  my  case,  for  instance:  I  am  a 
Democrat,  and  I  come  from  a  family  of 
Democrats,  who  have  never  voted  any- 
thing else  but  the  Democratic  ticket,  ex- 
cept when  Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate, 
and  when  Lincoln  was  running  for  a 
second  term." 

"You  don't  tell  me !"  cried  Mr.  San- 
ders, with  genuine  astonishment. 

"It  is  a  fact,"  said  Captain  Falconer, 
with  emphasis.  "If  you  think  that  I,  or 
any  of  the  men  under  me,  or  any  of  the 
men  who  fought  at  all,  intended  to  bring 
about  such  a  condition  as  now  exists  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  you  are  doing 
us  a  great  wrong.  Don't  mistake  me! 
I  am  not  apologizing  for  the  part  I  took. 
I  would  do  it  all  over  again  a  hundred 
times  if  necessary.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
in  negro  suffrage,  and  I  abhor  and  de- 
test every  exaction  that  the  politicians 
in  Washington  have  placed  upon  the 
people  of  the  South." 

Mr.  Sanders  was  too  much  astonished 
to  make  appropriate  comment.  He 
could  only  stare  at  the  young  man.  And 
Captain  Falconer  was  very  good  to  look 
upon.  He  was  of  the  Kentucky  type, 
tall,   broad-shouldered   and   handsome. 
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His  undress  uniform  became  him  well, 
and  he  had  the  distinctive  and  pleasing 
marks  that  West  Point  leaves  on  all 
young  men  who  graduate  at  the  academy 
there. 

"Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  called  on  my 
cousin  to-day  for  the  first  time,  and  after 
we  had  talked  of  various  matters,  espe- 
cially the  unfortunate  events  that  have 
recently  occurred,  she  insisted  that  I 
make  it  my  business  to  see  you  or  Mr. 
Clopton.  She  told  me,"  the  Captain  said, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  "that  you  are  the 
man  that  kidnapped  Mr.  Lincoln." 

"She's  wrong  about  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Sanders;  "Fm  the  man  that  didn't  kid- 
nap him.  But  I  want  to  ask  you :  ain't 
you  some  kin  to  John  Barbour  Fal- 
coner?" 

"He  was  my  father,"  the  Captain  re- 
plied. 

"Well,  I've  heard  Meriwether  Clopton 
talk  about  him  hundreds  of  times.  They 
ripped  around  in  Congress  together  be- 
fore the  war." 

"Now,  that  is  very  interesting  to  me," 
said  the  Captain,  his  face  brightening. 

He  was  silent  for  some  time,  as  they 
walked  slowly  along,  and  during  this 
period  of  silence,  Meriwether  Qopton 
came  up  behind  them.  He  would  have 
passed  on,  with  a  polite  inclination  of  his 
head,  but  Mr.  Sanders  drew  his  attention. 

"Mr.  Clopton,"  he  said,  "here's  a  gen- 
tleman I  reckon  you'd  like  to  know — 
Captain  Falconer.  He's  a  son  of  John 
Barbour  Falconer." 

"Is  that  so?"  exclaimed  Meriwether 
Clopton,  a  wonderful  change  passing 
over  his  face.  "Well,  I  am  glad  to  see 
a  son  of  my  dear  old  friend,  anywhere 
and  at  any  time."  He  shook  hands  very 
cordially  with  the  Captain.  "Let  me  see 
— Let  me  see :  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  your 
first  name  is  Garnett;  you  were  named 
after  your  maternal  grandfather." 

"That  is  true,  sir,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, with  a  boyish  laugh  that  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear — he  was  not  more  than 
thirty.  "But  I  am  surprised  that  you 
should  remember  these  things  so  well." 
"Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing at  all.  I  have  dandled  you  on  my 
knee  many  and  many  a  time;  I  know 
the  very  house,  yes,  the  very  room,  in 
which  you  were  born.    Some  of  the  hap- 


piest hours  of  my  manhood  were  spent 
with  your  father  and  mother  in  Wash- 
ington. Your  father  is  dead,  I  believe. 
Well,  he  was  a  good  man;  among  the 
best  I  ever  knew.  What  of  your 
mother  ?" 

"She  has  broken  greatly,"  responded 
the  Captain.  "The  war  was  a  great 
burden  to  her.  She  was  a  Virginian, 
you  know." 

"Yes-yes  I"  said  Meriwether  Clopton. 
"The  war  has  been  a  dreadful  nightmare 
to  the  people  on  both  sides ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  still  going  on  disguised  as  politics. 
Only  last  night,  as  you  perhaps  know,  a 
posse  of  soldiers  arrested  and  carried  oflf 
four  of  our  worthiest  young  men." 

"Yes,  sir ;  I  know  of  it  and  regret  it," 
responded  Captain  Falconer.  "And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  here  are  incensed  at  the  soldiers, 
forgetting  that  they  are  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  their  superiors,  and  that  their 
superiors  themselves  take  their  orders 
from  other  superiors  who  are  engaged 
in  the  game  of  politics.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  soldier  to  blindly  obey  orders.  To 
pause  to  ask  a  question  would  be 
charged  to  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 
The  army  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  what 
is  called  the  Government,  and  to-day  the 
Government  happens  to  be  the  radical 
contingent  of  the  Republican  party.  A 
soldier  may  detest  the  service  he  is 
called  on  to  perform,  but  he  is  bound  to 
obey  orders.  I  can  answer  for  the 
officer  who  was  sent  to  arrest  these 
young  men.  He  was  boiling  over  with 
rage  because  he  had  been  sent  here  on 
such  an  errand." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  declared 
Meriwether  Clopton,  with  great  hearti- 
ness. 

"His  feelings  were  perfectly  natural, 
sir,"  said  Captain  Falconer.  "Take  the 
army  as  it  stands  to-day,  and  it  would  be 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  man  in 
it  who  does  not  shrink  from  doing  the 
dirty  work  of  the  politicians.  Can  you 
imagine  that  my  mission  here  is  pleasant 
to  me?  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  the 
most  disagreeable  duty  that  ever  fell  to 
my  lot.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  these 
arrests.  At  your  convenience,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  you 
and  Mr.  Sanders  on  this  subject." 
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"There  is  no  time  like  the  present," 
replied  Meriwether  Clopton.  "Will  you 
come  with  me  to  my  house?" 

"Certainly,  sir.;  and  with  the  more 
pleasure  because  I  called  on  my  cousin, 
Mrs.  Claiborne,  to-day.  I  have  forborne 
to  call  on  her  heretofore  on  account  of 
the  prejudice  against  us.  But  these  ar- 
rests made  it  necessary  for  me  to  com- 
municate with  some  of  the  influential 
friends  of  the  young  men.  I  was  afraid 
my  visit  to-day  would  prove  to  be  em- 
barrassing to  her.  If  I  visit  you  at  your 
invitation,  the  probability  is  she  will  have 
no  social  penalty  to  pay.  I  know  what 
the  feeling  is." 

Indeed  he  knew  too  well.  He  had 
passed  along  the  streets  apparently  per- 
fectly oblivious  to  the  attitude  and 
movements  of  those  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet,  but  all  his  faculties  had  been 
awake,  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  keenest 
sensibilities.  He  had  seen  women  and 
young  girls  curl  their  lips  in  a  sneer,  and 
toss  their  heads  in  scorn,  as  he  passed 
them  by ;  and  some  of  them  pulled  their 
skirts  aside,  lest  his  touch  should  pollute 
them.  He  had  observed  all  this,  and  he 
was  wounded  by  it;  and  yet  he  had  no 
resentment.  Being  a  Southerner  him- 
self, he  knew  that  the  feelings  which 
prompted  such  actions  were  perfectly 
natural,  the  fitting  accompaniment  of  the 
humiliation  which  the  radical  element 
compelled  the  whites  to  endure. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  and  frequent 
walks  in  the  countryside.  Captain  Fal- 
coner had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ga- 
briel Tolliver,  in  whose  nature  the  spirit 
of  a  gypsy  vagrant  seemed  to  have  full 
5way ;  and  Gabriel  was  the  only  person 
native  to  Shady  Dale,  except  the  an- 
cient postmaster,  with  whom  the  young 
officer  had  held  communication.  He 
seemed  to  be  cut  off  not  only  from  all 
social  intercourse,  but  even  from  ac- 
quaintanceship. 

"You  may  rest  assured,"  declared 
Meriwether  Clopton,  "that  if  I  had 
known  you  were  the  son  of  my  old 
friend,  I  would  have  sought  you  out, 
much  as  I  detest  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses of  those  who  have  inaugurated  this 
era  of  bayonet  rule.  And  you  may  be 
sure,  too,  that  in  my  house  you  will  be 
a  welcome  guest." 


"I  appreciate  your  kindness,  sir,  and 
I  shall  remember  it,"  said  Captain  Fal- 
coner. 

That  portion  of  Shady  Dale  which  was 
moving  about  the  streets  with  its  eyes 
open,  was  surprised  and  shocked — nay, 
well  nigh  paralyzed — ^to  see  the  "Yan- 
kee Captain"  on  parade,  as  it  were,  with 
Meriwether  Clopton  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  Mr.  Sanders  on  the  other.  Yes,  and 
the  hand  of  the  son  of  the  First  Settler 
(could  their  eyes  deceive  them?)  was 
resting  familiarly  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
"Yankee  I"  Surely,  here  was  food  for 
thought.  Were  Meriwether  Clopton  and 
Mr.  Sanders  about  to  join  the  radicals? 
Well,  well,  well!  At  last  one  of  the 
loungers,  a  man  of  middle  age,  who  had 
seen  service,  raised  his  voice  and  put  an 
end  to  comment. 

"You  can  bet  your  sweet  life,"  he  de- 
clared, "that  Billy  Sanders  knows  what 
he's  up  to.  He  may  not  git  the  game 
he's  after,  but  he'll  fetch  back  a  handful 
of  feathers  or  hair.  Mr.  Clopton,  I  don't 
know  so  well,  but  I  was  in  the  war  wi' 
Billy  Sanders,  and  I  wish  you'd  wake  me 
up  and  let  me  know  when  somebody 
fools  him.  There  ain't  a  livin'  man  on 
the  continent,  nor  under  it  neither,  that 
can  git  on  his  blind  side." 

"Now  you  are  whistlin'!"  exclaimed 
one  of  his  companions,  and  this  seemed 
to  settle  the  matter.  If  Mr.  Sanders 
didn't  know  what  he  was  about,  why, 
then,  everybody  else  in  that  neighbor- 
hood might  as  well  give  up,  "and  let 
natur'  cut  her  caper." 

"I  understand  now  why  Mrs.  Clai- 
borne referred  me  to  you,"  said  Captain 
Falconer,  when  Mr.  Sanders  had  related 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  been  able  to  gather 
during  the  morning. 

"The  lady  is  kinder  partial,"  remarked 
Mr.  Sanders,  "but  she's  as  bright  as  a 
new  dollar,  somethin'  I  ain't  seed  sence 
I  cut  my  wisdom  teeth." 

"You  already  know  what  I  intended 
to  tell  you,"  said  the  Captain.  But  it 
turned  out,  nevertheless,  that  he  was 
able  to  give  them  some  very  startling  in- 
formation. It  was  the  general  under- 
standing in  Shady  Dale  that  the  prison- 
ers were  to  be  sent  to  Atlanta;  but  the 
military  authorities,  fearing  an  attempt 
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at  rescue,  perhaps,  had  ordered  them  to 
be  sent  to  Fort  Pulaski,  below  Savannah, 
There  were  other  reasons,  the  Captain 
explained,  for  sending  the  young  men 
there.  They  would  be  isolated  from 
their  friends,  and,  so  placed,  might  be 
induced  to  confess;  and  if  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  produce  such  a  result,  then 
other  measures  were  to  be  taken. 

Meanwhile,  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  Gabriel  was  very  strong — 
stronger  even  than  Mr.  Sanders  had  im- 
agined. Bridalbin,  whom  Captain  Fal- 
coner knew  as  Boring,  had  informed  that 
officer  of  his  own  supposed  discoveries 
with  respect  to  Gabriel's  movements, 
and  the  evidence  he  was  prepared  to 
give,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Hotch- 
kiss  had  pronounced  the  lad's  name  with 
his  last  breath,  made  out  a  case  of  ex- 
ceptional strength.  Urged  on  by  the 
vindictiveness  of  the  radical  leaders  in 
Congress,  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  the  military  court  before  which  the 
young  men  were  to  be  tried,  would  con- 
vict any  or  all  of  them  on  much  slighter 
evidence  than  that  which  had  accumu- 
lated against  Gabriel.  It  was  all  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  course,  but  even*  in 
the  civil  courts,  and  before  juries  made 
up  of  their  peers,  men  accused  of  crime 
have  frequently  been  convicted  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  alone — ^that  is  to 
say,  on  probability. 

"Now,  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  say," 
remarked  Captain  Falconer,  as  they  sat 
in  the  library  at  the  Clopton  Place,  and 
after  he  had  gone  over  the  evidence,  item 
hy  item:  "I  was  given  to  understand  by 
the  oflScer  who  made  the  arrests  that  I 
would  shortly  be  transferred  to  Savan- 
nah, or,  rather,  to  Fort  Pulaski,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  the 
idea  being  that  I,  knowing  something  of 
the  young  men,  would  be  able  tg'extract 
a  confession  from  them  by  fair  means. 
This  failing,  there  are  others  who  could 
he  depended  on  to  employ  foul  means. 
The  officer,  who  is  a  very  fine  soldier, 
and  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  profes- 
sion, dropped  a  hint  that,  all  other  means 
failing,  the  young  men  are  to  be  put 
through  a  course  of  sprouts  in  order  to 
extort  a  confession." 

Mr.  Sanders  looked  hard  at  the  Cap- 


gone  an 


tain;  he  was  taking  the  young  man's 
measure.  What  he  saw  or  divined  must 
have  been  satisfactory,  for  his  face, 
which  had  been  in  a  somewhat  puckered 
condition,  as  he  himself  would  have  ex- 
pressed it,  suddenly  cleared  up,  and  he 
rose  from  his  chair  with  a  laugh. 

"Do  you  all  know  what  I've  fi:< 
done  ?"  he  asked. 

"You  do  so  many  clever  things,  Wil- 
liam, that  we  cannot  possibly  imagine 
what  the  newest  is,"  said  Meriwether 
Clopton. 

"Well,  sir,  this  is  the  cleverest  yit.  I've 
come  off  from  Lucy  Lumsden's  an'  clean 
forgot  my  boss.  It's  a  wonder  I  didn't 
forgit  my  head.  Now,  you  might  'a' 
said,  an'  said  truly,  that  I'd  forgit  a  man, 
or  a  'oman,  but  when  William  H.  San- 
ders, Esquire,  walks  off  in  the  broad 
light  of  day,  an'  forgits  his  boss,  an'  that 
boss  the  Rackin'  Roan,  you  may  know 
that  his  thinkin'  machine  has  slipped  a 
cog.  Ef  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  go  right 
arter  that  creetur.  I'm  mighty  glad  he 
can't  talk — ^it's  about  the  only  t&ng  he 
can't  do— bekaze  he'd  gi'  me  a  long  an' 
warm  piece  of  his  mind." 

Captain  Falconer  rose  also,  but  Meri- 
wether Clopton  protested.  "I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  stay  to  dinner,"  he 
said.  "I  have  several  things  to  show  you 
— some  interesting  letters  from  your 
father,  for  instance." 

"But  the  ladies  ?"  suggested  the  Cap- 
tain, with  a  comically  doubtful  lift  of  the 
eyebrows.  He  had  np  notion  of  beard- 
ing any  of  the  Confederate  lionesses  in 
their  dens.  "You  know  how  they  regard 
us  here." 

"Only  my  daughter  Sarah  is  here. 
She  knew  your  father  well,  and  has  a 
very  lively  remembrance  of  him.  She 
was  fifteen  when  you  were  three,  and 
many  a  day  she  was  your  volunteer 
nurse." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  the  Captain 
should  remain  to  dinner,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  he  spent  a  very  pleasant  time, 
after  his  long  period  of  social  isolation. 
"I  shall  call  you  Garnett,  to  begin 
with,"  said  Sarah  Clopton,  as  she  shook 
his  hand,  "but  you  must  not  expect  me 
to  be  very  cordial  to-day.  It  was  only 
last  night,  you  must  remember,  that 
some  of  the  people  you  associate  with 
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arrested  and  carried  off  a  young  man 
who  is  very  dear  to  me." 

"You  may  be  very  sure,  Miss  Clopton, 
that  the  officer  who  did  that  piece  of 
work,  had  no  relish  for  it.  He  simply 
obeyed  orders.  He  had  no  discretion  in 
the  matter  whatever." 

"Well,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  think 
that,  Garnett,  for  your  sake.  But  that 
fact  doesn't  restore  our  young  men,"  she 
said  with  a  sigh.  "Oh,  I  wonder  when 
we'll  all  be  at  peace  and  happy  again?" 

"In  God's  own  time,  and  not  before," 
declared  Meriwether  Clopton  solemnly. 

"Well,  we'll  try  an'  help  that  time  to 
come,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  entering  the 
room  at  that  moment.  He  was  followed 
by  Cephas,  who  was  one  of  Gabriel's 
favorites  among  the  small  boys.  Cephas 
was  bashful  enough,  but  he  always  felt 
at  ease  at  the  Clopton  Place,  where 
ever)rthing  moved  along  the  lines  of  sim- 
plicity and  perfect  openness.  The  small 
boy  had  a  sort  of  chilly  feeling  when  he 
saw  the  officer,  but  he  soon  got  over 
that. 


"I  went  an'  got  my  boss,"  said  Mr. 
Sanders,  "an'  he  paid  me  back  for  my 
forgitfulness  by  purty  nigh  bitin'  a  piece 
out'n  my  arm ;  an'  whilst  I  was  a-rubbin' 
the  place,  up  comes  Cephas  for  to  find 
out  somethin'  about  the  boys.  When  I 
got  through  makin'  a  few  remarks  sech 
as  you  don't  hear  at  church,  a  kinder 
blind  idee  popped  in  my  head,  an'  so  I 
tuck  Cephas  up  behind  me,  an'  fetched 
him  here." 

"Sit  on  the  sofa,  Cephas.  Have  a 
chair,  William,  and  tell  us  about  your 
blind  idea." 

"Ef  you'll  promise  not  to  laugh,"  Mr. 
Sanders  stipulated.  "You  know  Mrs. 
Ab's  sayin'  that  ef  the  old  sow  knowed 
she  was  swallerin'  a  tree  ev'ry  time  she 
crunched  an  acorn,  she'd  grunt  a  heap 
louder'n  she  does :  well,  I  know  what  I'm 
fixin'  for  to  swaller,  an'  you  won't  hear 
much  loud  gruntin'  from  me." 

"Well,  we  are  ready  to  hear  from 
you,"  said  Meriwether  Clopton.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Sanders  threw  his  head  back 
and  laughed. 


[To  hi  continued.'] 
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THE    CITY    BEAUTIFUL 

By  Willi^Lm  M.  Bunn 


Archaeological  research  discloses 
everywhere,  where  the  silence  of  inert 
and  sleeping  centuries  has  been  invaded, 
the  remains  of  great  works,  works  of 
such  engineering  skill  as  to  stagger  the 
credulity  of  this  pre-eminent  age  of 
mighty  engineering  achievements,  of 
human  energy,  skill  and  perfection  of 
design  and  construction.  It  is  evident 
the  germs  of  construction,  of  design,  of 
creation,  are  inherent  in  the  mind  of 
man. 

Everjrwhere  in  the  old  world  traces  of 
intelligent  purpose  predominate.  Nor 
has  the  artistic,  the  beautiful,  been  ig- 
nored. Every  available  condition  of 
nature  has  been  enlisted  in  this  work  of 
original  creation  in  lines  of  rare  beauty 
and  harmonious  proportions.  Out  of 
the  earth  come  the  mighty  voices  of  the 
past,  from  lips  dead  in  dust,  to  instruct, 
inform,  incite;  to  energize  the  engineer 
and  the  artist  of  to-day  to  greater  effort. 
The  dead  ages  have  recovered  speech 
and  insist  upon  justifying  their  right  to 
have  lived  for  our  use  and  profit.  Dead 
prophets  they  are,  hairy  and  hoary, 
whose  mission  is  to  challenge  the  pres- 
ent proficient  age  to  improve  upon  the 
mighty  past ;  dead  prophets  who  wake  to 
see  their  tombs  of  uncounted  ages  in- 
vaded, unearthed  by  pick  and  spade  and 
spectacled  savant;  reluctant  prophets 
who  not  only  haltingly  predict  mighty 
futures,  but  also  supply  inspiration,  plan, 
purpose  and  execution.  Mighty  proph- 
ets of  a  dreamless  past,  promoters  of  a 
glowing  future. 

The  very  winds  that  sweep  over  vast 
plains  and  deserts  heaping  up  tons  of 
sand  upon  dead  relics,  long  hidden  from 
the  gaze  and  knowledge  of  man,  whisper 
of  the  wealth  and  "beauty  waiting  th6  ex- 
plorer's labor.  Neither  are  they  types  of 
the  merely  ornamental.  Their  utility  is 
often  manifestly  health-promoting,  great 
basins,  reservoirs  lined  with  cyclopean 
slabs  of  stone,  hewn  and  fitted  with  un- 


excelled skill  and  nicety,  laid  by  Titanic 
hands,  indicate  a  marvelous  degree  of 
science  in  their  adaptation  of  the  work 
of  supplying  water  drawn  from  distant 
mountains  and  lakes,  sent  swirling 
through  mains  and  pipes  to  vitalize  plant, 
herb,  flower  and  man ;  to  spangle  earth's 
gruesome  gray  with  floral  beauty,  and 
inform  the  atmosphere  with  healthful 
odors,  whether  in  the  cisterns  and  foun- 
tains of  Palestine,  or  the  glittering  ele- 
vation of  Semiramis's  "hanging  gar- 
dens'' of  Babylon ;  everywhere  the  means 
and  impulse  of  health,  everywhere 
creators  of  beauty,  monitors  of  life, 
death  and  immortality. 

Art  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
creator  and  fostering  mother  of  beauty. 
Rude  forms  come  from  out  her  creative 
hands  fashioned  into  things  of  harmon- 
ious beauty  and  utility.  Perfect  art  is 
flawless  wherein  it  represents  flawless 
Nature. 

How  many  resurrections,  recrudes- 
cences of  the  beautiful,  have  the  ages  of 
mankind  passed  through — inspired  guest 
of  utility  and  beauty  combined  in  one 
transcendent  dream  of  perfect  pulchri- 
tude! The  track  is  always  similar,  the 
trend  identical,  the  result  aspiring.  Out 
of  death  comes  new  life,  out  of  the  strong 
Cometh  sweetness,  out  of  putrefaction, 
honey  from  the  fresh  honeycomb.  So, 
history  repeats  herself,  man  follows  the 
groove,  Nature  the  trend.  The  old  dies, 
the  new  treads  upon  its  lifeless  dust  and 
pushes  its  imperious  way  to  decay,  to 
blossom  anew,  in  its  turn,  out  of  lifeless 
dust  into  glorious  resurrection  and  life, 
into  new  form,  fragrance  and  beauty, 
mildly  proclaiming  "I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life."  Neither  is  this  the 
dream  of  a  night  nor  the  work  of  a  day. 
It  is  slow,  methodical,  cumulative. 

Philadelphia  has  entered  upon  the  re- 
productive point  of  her  natural  career, 
having  passed  through  her  primary 
labors  and  triumphs,  standing  upon  the 
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ten  generations  of  wakeful  labor  to  the 
end  of  utility,  and  two  generations  of 
preparatory  toil,  she  has  begun  to  adorn 
and  decorate  her  new  garden  of  Para- 
dise, to  spread  the  diaphanous  veil  of 
beauty  over  her  homely  features  of  util- 
ity, and  light  her  temples  and  works  of 
art  with  the  warm  glow  of  plastic,  quick- 
ened beauty  for  all  the  world  to  see,  ad- 
mire, and  emulate. 

Whoever  would  achieve  art  must  use 
Nature's  methods;  for  art  is  reproduc- 
tion by  imitation.  The  highest  art  is  the 
nearest  attainment  to  Nature's  methods 
and  achievements;  an  adaptation  of  Na- 
ture's means  to  Nature's  ends.  The 
means  lie  ready  for  every  workman's 
hands.  It  is  his  but  to  select,  combine 
and  apply  them.  The  workman  must  be 
apt  to  choose,  skillful  to  combine. 

In  the  swift  and  earnest  competition 
for  metropolitan  honors  and  conditions 
of  power  and  place  "the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;" 
but  to  the  vigilant,  the  active  and  the 
courageous. 

In  this  keen  competitive  race  toward 
and  to  metropolitan  honors,  Philadel- 
phia is  now  fairly  well  to  the  fore.  The 
advance  is  all  along  the  line.  The  race 
is  onward,  the  trend  upward.  Progress 
is,  must  be,  instant  and  constant.  To 
lag  is  to  fall  out  of  line,  to  pause  is  to 
lose  place  in  the  column. 

It  is  necessary  to  adapt  means  to  ends 
and  ends  to  harmony.  Note,  therefore, 
that  Nature's  methods  are  productive 
and  reproductive.  She  changes  every 
molecule  of  matter  instantly  and  con- 
stantly, but  never  loses  nor  adds  an  atom 
to  the  grand  bulk  of  matter.  The  pro- 
cess of  Nature,  instant  and  constant,  is 
from  being  to  becoming,  from  life  to  in- 
stant death,  thence  to  recombination, 
reproduction.  There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing new.  The  form  of  to-day  is  the  form 
of  to-morrow.  But  the  constituent 
atoms  of  that  form  have  changed  and 
are  always  changing,  being  instanta- 
neously decomposed  and  recomposed. 

Such  are  Nature's  methods.  It  is  for 
man  to  imitate  and  utilize.  There  are 
limits.  The  line  is  drawn  at  the  finite, 
in  both  time  and  space.  Man's  methods 
are  limited  to  ready  made  means;  Na- 
ture's unlimited. 


It  follows  logically,  I  think,  that  the 
material  progress  of  a  great  dty  is  sub- 
servient to  the  means  always  readily  at 
hand,  the  ready  uses  she  makes  in  taking 
the  methods  of  Nature  as  a  guide  in  art, 
and  working  strictly  in  obedience  to 
Nature's  impersonal  code. 

With  this  general  outline,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  stock-taking  of  means  at  hand; 
to  careful  selection  therefrom  of  such  as 
are  best  adapted  to  the  ends  to  be  sub- 
served. 

As  to  purpose:  the  plan  to  make  Phila- 
delphia The  City  Beautiful — ^the  metrpp- 
olis  of  the  Nation  in  population,  wealth, 
and  culture;  what  is  the  watchword; 
what  are  the  means? 

The  watchword  is  "Progress;"  the 
means  present  and  prospectively  possi- 
ble are  central  location  and  elementary 
conditions,  natural  and  acquired,  to  be 
employed  through  art;  the  imitation  of 
and  adaptation  to  nature  in  recompos- 
ing  the  natural  features  of  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  surplus 
wealth  that  always  seeks  an  entrepot, 
a  monetary  and  commercial  center, 
whence  to  organize  and  exploit  its  en- 
ergy in  channels  converging  and  center- 
ing in  a  great  city.  Note  that  these 
availments  are  convertible,  being  and 
becoming  means  to  ends,  and  ends  to 
means.  They  are  natural  means,  there- 
fore, ready  to  hand,  means  present  to 
adopt  and  adapt  to  the  proposed  pur- 
pose and  sure  to  become  the  efficient 
ends ;  being,  in  short,  the  natural  facili- 
ties most  easily  diverged,  converged, 
and  controlled  into  ready  obedience  to 
the  law  of  impersonal  nature.  They  are 
the  mines,  the  mills,  the  forges,  of  a  rich 
territory,  unequaled  in  wealth  and  ex- 
tent, which  both  naturally  and  artificially 
tend  to  converge  in  our  commercial 
center  and  empty  their  rich  production, 
increased  in  volume  with  every  transfer, 
by  swift  transportation  into  our  central 
coffers  for  speedy  disposition  and  redis- 
posal,  to  be  returned  again,  and  again, 
and  yet  again,  into  ouj  capacious  banks 
and  marts.  They  come  by  every  current, 
and  railroad,  by  stream  and  wind  power. 
Wealth  is  gathering  from  afar,  and  add- 
ing to  itself  by  exchange. 

It  naturally  follows  that  there  con- 
stantly accrues  a  surplus  equal  to  the 
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sum  of  marginal  profits  of  exchange 
which  is  applicable  to  public  uses  for 
public  adornment  to  the  end  that  visitors 
may  be  attracted  to  our  central  marts 
and  caravansaries. 

Again,  means  and  ends  become  con- 
vertible: the  accumulation  of  surplus, 
resulting  from  visitors,  becomes  thei 
means  of  further  beautifying  and  ex- 
tending the  attractions  that  draw  visitors 
from  aiar,  the  inducements  that  impel 
them  to  remain  and  so  increase  the  avail- 
able surplusage. 

Caesar  and  Napoleon  brought  wealth 
from  afar,  and  applied  it  td  utility,  beauty 
and  art.  We  must  find  the  money  at 
home — and  await  the  return  of  it  many 
times  multiplied  in  the  years  to  come. 

How  to  make  the  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer seem  light?  Consult  Nature's 
methods.  Observe  that  Nature  is  always 
progressive  and  economical  in  progress. 
She  borrows  for  the  present,  to  be  paid 
by  the  succeeding  generations.  The  in- 
terest for  to-day,  principal  to-morrow. 
All  history  illustrates  this  method.  The 
present  is  always  drawing  on  the  future. 
Interest  accruing  on  to-day's  debts  by 
compound  increase  pays  for  itself  by  in- 
crease in  values.  Time's  magic  touch 
adds  value  to  relics.  What  was  lumber 
a  century  ago  is  precious  to-day.  Our 
ideas  of  art  and  of  beauty  are  founded 
on  models  of  masters  long  since  dead. 
The  true  art  that  beautifies  a  city  sancti- 
fies it.  Art  as  an  investment  is  remunera- 
tive and  cumulative  in  value. 

If  the  contemplated  "Parkway"  should 
cost  us  in  interest  $200,000  a  year,  what 
would  it  bring  to  our  people?  Who 
doubts  its  bringing  more  than  $6,000,000 


annually?  In  addition  to  that,  consider 
the  education,  the  inspiration,  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  pride. 

How  well  they  knew  the  value  of  The 
City  Beautiful  in  Athens  of  old.  Win- 
wood  Reade,  writing  of  Greece,  says: 

"Where  Italy  dipped  her  arched  and 
lovely  foot  in  the  blue  waters  of  an  un- 
troubled sea,  beneath  the  blue  roof  of  an 
unclouded  sky,  there  the  Greek  cities 
clustered  richly  together;  cities  shining 
with  marble,  and  built  in  fairy  forms; 
before  them  the  deep,  tranquil  harbor; 
behind  them  violet  valleys,  myrtle 
groves,  and  green  lakes  of  waving  corn. 
...  To  Athens  were  summoned  the 
great  artists;  to  Athens  came  every 
young  man  who  had  talent  and  ambi- 
tion ;  to  Athens  every  Greek  who  could 
afford  it  sent  his  boys  to  school.  The 
Academy  was  planted  with  wide-spread- 
ing plane  trees  and  olive  groves,  laid  out 
in  walks,  with  fountains,  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  All  that  fancy  could  create, 
all  that  money  could  command,  was  lav- 
ished upon  the  city  and  its  environs.  .  . 
The  milestones  were  masterpieces,  and 
the  street-strollers,  poets  and  philoso- 
phers. Imagine  the  transports  of  the 
young  provincial  who  went  to  Athens 
to  commence  a  career  of  ambition,  to 
make  himself  a  name.  What  raptures  he 
must  have  felt  as  he  passed  through  that 
City  of  the  Violet  Crown  with  Homer 
in  his  bosom,  and  hopes  of  another 
United  Greece  within  his  heart.  What  a 
banquet  of  delights,  what  varied  treas- 
ures of  the  mind,  were  spread  before  him 
there!" 

Is  there  not  a  practical  lesson  in  this 
for  even  our  utilitarian  age? 
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The  man  awoke  near  the  twelfth  hour 
of  the  night.  The  room  in  which  he  lay 
was  a  vast  one,  and  the  solitary  night- 
light  made  no  impression  on  the  gloom 
that  lurked  in  its  dark  and  distant  re- 
cesses. For  some  time  he  lay  mo- 
tionless, looking  steadfastly  at  the 
shaded  light  on  the  nearby  table. 
Then  he  stirred  and  with  eager  fingers 
sought  the  button  on  the  wall  by  his  bed ; 
he  pressed  it.  A  riot  of  vari-colored 
light  leapt  through  the  room.  A  great 
orange  ball  hung  from  the  center  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling.  Quaint  bronze  and  gilt 
electroliers  shed  their  rays.  A  bronze 
dragon  fought  with  the  crimson  sun  he 
held  in  his  fanged  claws. 

A  faint  chime  of  bells  swept  through 
the  room,  telling  that  the  twelfth  hour 
had  come.  Again  the  man  stirred  un- 
easily. He  raised  himself  in  the  gilded 
bed,  resting  himself  on  one  elbow.  The 
apartment  which  lay  before  him  was 
filled  with  splendor.  All  that  the  earth 
could  give  was  gathered  there.  The 
mines  had  yielded  their  precious  metals 
and  flashing  gems.  The  forests  had 
given  up  their  rarest  woods.  From  the 
sea  came  the  sheen  of  pearl  and  the  glow 
of  amber.  The  living  things  of  earth 
had  contributed  the  tapestries,  the  soft 
silks  and  the  priceless  rugs.  It  was  the 
chamber  of  a  prince. 

But  the  man  felt  uneasy.  By  his  side 
there  lay  a  bedfellow.  It  was  unpleas- 
ant, for  in  all  his  sixty  years  of  pam- 
pered life,  he  had  never  had  a  bedfellow 
through  the  night.  But  the  bedfellow 
was  one  who  comes  to  us  all, — it  was  he 
whom  the  Moslems  call  Israfel,  the  An- 
gel of  Death. 

(Below,  under  the  earth,  the  worms 
were  waiting  for  him.  They  were 
a-hunger  for  his  flesh,  for  they  knew  that 
he  would  soon  be  with  them  to  feed  their 
empty  mouths.) 

However,  the  man  was  unaware  that 
Israfel  lay  by  his  side.  He  had  been 
proud  for  sixty  years,  and  had  feared 


nothing  through  that  time.  So  why 
should  a  fear  of  death  come  to  him  ?  As 
he  lay  silent  in  the  midst  of  the  splendor 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself, 
he  suddenly  felt  as  though  a  cold  wind 
had  crept  in  between  the  soft  linen  cov- 
erings and  was  touching  his  flesh.  He 
shivered  and  drew  the  coverings  closer 
to  him.  His  movement  caused  the  cov- 
erlid to  catch  the  multitude  of  lights  in 
the  room.  It  was  of  silk,  heavy  and 
sumptuous,  and  his  monogram  and  cor- 
onet were  embroidered  on  it  in  gold  and 
gems. 

As  he  lay  thus  the  doors  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room  were  thrown  open  and 
the  voice  of  his  major-domo  announced  : 

"Madame  la  Princesse  Napousine." 

The  man  started;  there  had  been  no 
princess  of  the  house  of  Napousine  since 
his  mother  died,  forty  years  agone.  But 
even  as  the  major-domo  spoke  there  en- 
tered a  woman.  Her  snow-white  hair 
was  piled  upon  her  smooth  forehead  in 
a  pompadour.  A  band  of  diamonds 
bound  her  brow,  and  its  center  bore  the 
great  green  emerald  which  the  world 
knows  as  the  Napousine.  Her  tall 
figure  was  clad  in  a  gown  of  satin,  em- 
broidered with  pearls.  She  came  nearer, 
until  at  last  she  reached  the  bedside. 
She  knelt  by  it. 

"The  All-Father  has  allowed  me  to  be 
with  you  to-night,"  she  said.  And  then 
the  man  saw  the  features  of  her  whom 
he  had  loved  but  had  been  too  selfish  to 
wed.  As  she  rose  from  her  knees  the 
major-domo  came  forward,  pushing  the 
Napousine  chair  of  state,  which  belonged 
only  in  the  grand  salon  of  the  palace  on 
the  Millionnaia  in  Petersburg,  and  not  in 
the  Prince's  chamber  in  the  chateau  in 
simny  Provence,  where  he  lay.  The 
woman  seated  herself  in  the  chair  with 
innate  grace.  Again  the  major-domo  an- 
nounced from  the  door: 

"Son  Serenete  Monseigneur  le  Prince 
Vassili  Vassillivitch  Napousine." 

Then  a  man  entered,  whose  thirty-odd 
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years  gave  him  a  maturity  of  bearing  and 
beauty  of  expression.  He  was  clad  in 
the  white  and  gold  uniform  of  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  regiment  of  which  the  man  in 
the  bed  was  the  colonel.  He  came  to  the 
bedside,  and,  kissing  the  dying  man's 
hand,  uttered  the  same  words  that  the 
woman  had.  But  his  kiss  was  cold,  cold 
like  the  kiss  of  the  Angel  Israfel. 

The  dying  man  saw  that  the  young 
man  was  even  as  he  had  been  at  his  age. 
He  took  his  stand  on  the  right  of  the 
chair  where  sat  the  woman  with  the 
snow  white  hair.  Again  the  voice  of  the 
major-domo  sounded  from  the  end  of  the 
room. 

"Mademoiselle  la  Princesse  Natalie 
Vassilievna  Napousine,"  cried  he. 

A  girl  entered.  She  was  clad  in  a 
dress  of  a  diaphanous  material  that 
floated  around  her  cloudlike.  Her  young 
head  was  thrown  back,  showing  the 
pearls  that  bound  her  throat  and  fell  in 
a  marvelous  cascade  to  her  feet.  (There 
are  no  pearls  in  the  world  like  the  Na- 
pousine  pearls,  those  which  the  Empress 
Catharine  laughingly  threw  around  the 
neck  of  the  Prince  Napousine  of  her 
day).  She,  too,  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
dying  man,  and  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
chair  of  state. 

As  the  dying  man  heard  the  doors  at 
the  end  of  the  room  close,  he  raised  him- 
self on  his  elbow  and  looked  long  and 
searchingly  at  the  strange  visitors  who 
were  grouped  by  his  bedside.  Then  he 
spoke. 

"Peter,"  he  cried  to  the  major-domo, 
"bring  chairs  for  the  young  Prince  and 
for  Mademoiselle  la  Princesse."  The 
aged  servant  came  forward,  pushing  a 
great  chair.  This  he  placed  behind  the 
young  girl  and  she  sank  into  it.  For  the 
young  man  he  brought  a  replica  of  the 
chair  of  state. 

"And  now,"  spoke  the  man  from  the 
bedside,  "what  has  brought  you  to  me 
when  I  am  enjoying  the  delights  of  bed- 
fellowship  with  the  Angel  of  Death  ?" 

"You  know,  Vassili  Vassillivitch,  you 
who  lie  a-d)ring,"  cried  the  woman,  in 
silvery  tones,  "that  these  two  by  me,  our 
son  and  our  daughter,  are  souls  whose 
lives  have  been  misery  to  them  because 
there  was  no  earthly  tenement  prepared 
for  them  to  inhabit.    Know  you  that  of 


the  union  of  souls  there  are  born  souls, 
whether  the  bodies  of  those  whose  souls 
clung  together  have  done  likewise  or  not. 
And  these  souls  that  are  born  of  a  spir- 
itual union,  without  a  tenement  on  earth, 
live  only  during  the  lives  of  those  whose 
souls  begot  them.  Therefore  they  hate 
and  curse  the  one  whose  fault  it  was  that 
there  was  no  tenement  prepared  for 
them.    And  your  fault  it  was." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  man  in 
the  bed.  "It  was  my  fault,  and  I  did  not 
marry  you  because — "  At  this  point  the 
Angel  of  Death  took  a  part  in  the  con- 
versation. 

"Because?"  he  asked.  Then  he  spoke 
in  louder  tones.  "Your  lips  shall  not 
frame  the  reason,  for  we  all  know  it 
well." 

The  young  Prince  in  the  chair 
straightened  up  from  his  lounging  posi- 
tion. His  voice  was  strained  and  harsh 
when  he  spoke. 

"Of  what  have  you  deprived  me  by 
your  cursed  deed?"  he  asked.  "Do  you 
know  ?  If  not,  I  shall  tell  you.  Had  my 
body  been  brought  into  the  world,  I 
should  have  won  fame.  The  world 
would  have  resounded,  as  never  be- 
fore, to  the  name  of  Napousine.  I 
would  have  been  great.  I  would  have 
been  just  and  good.  It  is  I  who  would 
have  carried  out  the  heritage  of  your 
father,  Vassili  Vasillivitch,  you  who  lie 
a-dying.  It  is  I  who  would  have  done 
what  you  have  been  too  indolent,  too 
self-loving,  to  have  done.  And  then," 
his  voice  was  no  longer  harsh,  "I  would 
have  been  happy.  Love  would  have 
crowned  me  with  a  garland  of  kisses. 
My  children  —  your  grand-children  — 
would  have  clustered  at  your  knee  and 
given  you  the  fresh  true  kisses  of  child- 
hood." He  stopped  abruptly.  The  girl 
sfK)ke. 

"What  would  have  been  the  life  of  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Napousine?" 
she  asked.  "What  would  have  been  my 
life  ?  Do  you  know  ?  They  would  have 
called  me  'the  beautiful  Napousine,'  and 
your  fond  father  eyes  would  have  lit  with 
pride  when  you  saw  me  the  belle  of 
Petersburg.  I  would  have  been  happy, 
so  happy.  Great  men,  handsome  men, 
good  men,  would  all  have  bowed  before 
me  and  uttered  the  words  of  love.    But 
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most  of  all  I  would  have  done  that  which 
would  have  written  my  name  in  equally 
glowing  letters  by  the  side  of  my  broth- 
ers. For  the  fates  had  decreed  that  I 
was  to  have  been  a  great  poet.  The 
liquid  measures  of  my  verse  would  have 
charmed  thousands;  I  would  have  been 
the  Madame  de  Stael  of  modem  Russia. 
But  that  would  have  been  the  least  of 
all ;  my  tender  woman  nature  would  have 
made  me  good  and  kind  to  those  to 
whom  the  misfortune  of  birth  has  denied 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  poor  and 
miserable  would  have  blessed  me,  and 
would  have  called  blessings  down  on  the 
head  of  him  who  gave  me  breath.  To 
me,  too,  love  would  have  come.  He  who 
would  have  been  my  spouse  and  who 
would  have  garnered  all  the  treasures  of 
life  in  my  company  must  wander  through 
life  alone  and  unaccompanied.  The 
fruit  of  life  is  bitter  in  his  mouth,  and 
he  knows  no  pure  desire  of  any  woman. 
He  is  lustful  and  his  passion  blights. 
Had  I  but  lived,  he  would  have  been  pure 
and  upright  before  men  and  before  the 
Great  God. 

The  Angel  of  Death  then  evinced  a 
desire  to  talk,  so  he  cleared  his  throat. 
The  sound  was  horrible,  for  in  it  were 
blended  all  the  sighs  and  moans  of  those 
who  love  the  dead  and  dying.  So  dread- 
ful was  the  sound  that  those  who  were 
in  the  room  grew  silent. 

"Therefore,"  said  he,  "you  who  lie 
a-dying,  you,  Vassili  Vassillivitch,  Prince 
Napousine  of  Russia,  see  what  misery  " 
you  have  brought.  It  is  not  given  to  the 
Angel  of  Death  to  judge,  but  woe  be 
unto  you  when  your  good  deeds  are 
heaped  in  the  scales  against  your  bad 
ones.  And  there  is  no  good  deed  as 
good  as  that  of  being  a  true  husband  and 
a  noble  father.  That  outweighs  all  the 
sins  of  earth  save  one."  It  was  disa- 
greeable to  hear  the  Angel  of  Death 
talking.  Of  course,  the  dying  man  could 
not  see  him,  and  as  those  who  never 
were  had  not  the  right  to  see  him,  the 
only  one  in  the  room  who  could  gaze 
upon  his  features  was  the  woman  whom 
the    Prince   had   loved,   and   who   had 


thrilled  under  Israfel's  kiss  many  years 
before. 

WTien  the  Angel  had  finished  his  hom- 
ily a  tiny  silver  bell  struck  the  half-hour 
which  comes  between  night  and  morn- 
ing. With  it  a  thought  came  to  the 
dying  man.  He  turned  to  his  invisible 
bedfellow  and  in  his  most  courteous 
tones  spoke  to  him. 

"My  dear  Israfel,  I  shall  ask  one 
courtesy  of  you  before  you  snufF  me  out 
like  a  burnt  candle.  Through  all  my  life 
on  earth  I  have  had  one  attendant,  who 
has  never  been  separated  from  me.  I 
should  like  that  he,  too,  go  with  me  into 
the  Kingdom  of  which  you  are  the  emis- 
sary sent  to  take  me  thither."  Israfel 
laughed  at  that,  and  his  laughter  was  the 
most  horrible  laughter  in  the  world,  be- 
cause it  was  like  that  laugh  with  which 
an  adulterous  murderess  speeds  her 
husband's  exit  from  the  world. 

"The  All- Father  has  already  arranged 
that  you  and  Peter  should  cross  the 
threshold  together.  He  deemed  it  un- 
fitting that  a  man  of  your  rank  on  earth 
should  be  entirely  unattended  on  such  an 
important  journey." 

Then,  before  Vassili  Vassillivitch  could 
speak  a  word,  Israfel  gathered  him  into 
his  arms  and  kissed  him  with  the  last 
kiss  that  man  knows  on  earth.  That 
done,  he  sped  out  to  where  the  aged 
major-domo  lay,  and  kissed  him  also.  So 
swiftly  was  his  work  done  that  master 
and  servant  reached  the  Kingdom  of 
Eternity  at  the  same  time. 

Back  in  the  gorgeous  bedchamber  of 
the  prince,  she  who  had  been  Vissili's 
love  looked  for  the  last  time  in  all 
Eternity  on  the  souls  of  those  children 
who  were  the  offspring  of  her  spiritual 
love.  She  kissed  them  tenderly  on  their 
lips  and  beheld  them  dissolve  into  noth- 
ingness. Sadly,  and  with  pensive  mien, 
she  passed  back  into  the  realms  of 
Eternity. 

(Below,  under  the  earth,  the  worms 
were  waiting  for  him.  They  were 
a-hunger  for  his  flesh.  They  knew  he 
would  soon  be  with  them  to  feed  their 
hungry  mouths.) 
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COMPLETED     PROVERBS 

By  L.  de  V.  Matthewman 

"Beauty  buys  no  beef,"  but  it  does  buy  wine-suppers  and  diamonds. 


"Woman  is  the  apple  of  man's  eye" — the  apple  of  discord. 

"Listeners  never  hear  good  of  theimselves,"  and  but  rarely  of  anybody  else. 

"Hard  words  break  no  bones,"  but  they  do  break  hearts. 

"Health  is  better  than  wealth,"  to  him  who  has  wealth  only. 

"The  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which  make  you  think  the 
most,"  often  by  irritating  you. 

"The  best  advice  is— don't  give  any  away,"  and  don't  take  much  more. 

"Fools  go  in  crowds :"  man  loves  companionship. 


'Until  a  man  finds  a  wife  he  is  only  half;"  thereafter  he  is  still  less. 


% 


Her  face  is  fair  beyond  compare ; 
She's  just  beyond  my  reach ; 
For  she  has  shown  a  heart  of  stone, 
,    Like  any  other  peach. 

S.  Scott  Stinson. 
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ON  THE  SHORE  OF  BAY  CHALEUK 

By  Elizet  B.  Cheese 

With  Dra.wfng«  by  the  Author 


"Alas!  alack!  and  wae  is  me,  two  tragic  fates 

I  note. 
Remember  when  you  go  to  sea,  and  never 

take  a  boat! 
We  started  a  half  dozen,  but  now  we're  only 

four, 
All  owing  to  the  voices  of  Sirens    on    the 

shore. 
We  tied  them  to  the  beetling  mast. 

We  filled  their  ears  with  wax. 
But  naught  availed  our  tender  care 

We  must  their  cords  relax; 
For  with  that  band  of  Sirens  was  one  by 

name  Maria, 
And  what  thenceforth  befel  them,  we  wish 

now  to  enquire." 

Thus  wrote  one  of  the  summer  party 
in  his  journal,  when  Amy  and  Mildred 
basely  deserted. 
^  Those  two  wretched  tars,  having  de- 
cided to  desert  the  ship,  announced  to 
one  of  the  Acadian  deck-hands,  "Nous 
debarquons  a  Maria;"  and  ere  long  a 
trumpet  tone  from  "forard"  announced 
"Maree-aA.'  (The  French  Acadians  have 
acquired  from  the  English  residents  the 
custom  of  emphasizing  the  last  syllable). 
Down  a  perpendicular  ladder — a' sort  of 
flying  trapeze — climbed  the  recalci- 
trants, with  several  others  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  were  ignominiously 
dropped  into  a  clumsy  tub  of  a  two- 
masted  fishing  smack — known  locally  as 
a  cobble — which  plunged  and  pitched  in 
the  seething  water.  Tliose  who  had  thus 
left  the  big  vessel,  were  not  by  any 
means  exultant.  The  boat  lurched, 
rocked  and  danced  in  maddening 
manner;  at  each  plunge  a  French 
Canadian  girl  grasped  Mildred  by  the 
arm  ejaculating  explosively,  "Sainte 
Vierge!  Bon  Dieu!  Dieu  nous  pro- 
tege I"  no  doubt  calling  on  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar  under  her  breath, 
succumbing  at  last  to  mal  de  mer;  while 
Amy  sat  with  clenched  hands,  set  teeth 
and  white  face,  sternly  grasping  her  um- 
brella, too  miserable  to  be  frightened,  or 


to  care  much  what  happened  next.  The 
skipper  shouted,  "Point  de  danger  1"  but 
one  of  the  girls  was  not  reassured  there- 
by, but  whispered,  "I  believe  there  is 
danger  or  he  would  not  say  that." 
Among  the  passengers  who  were  thus 
being  conveyed  ashore  was  a  French 
resident  of  the  village  of  Maria  who 
showed  kindly  solicitude  in  making  the 
strangers  from  the  States  as  comfortable 
as  the  awkward  boat  would  admit.  The 
girls'  drooping  spirits  revived  somewhat 
on  seeing  that  they  were  approaching 
terra  firma,  and  they  ventured  to  ques- 
tion their  fellow  voyager,  learning  that 
the  picturesque  settlement  stretching 
along  shore  and  for  a  short  distance  in- 
land, contains  over  five  hundred  families 
of  French,  Scotch  or  Irish,  generally 
well-to-do  farmers.  The  French  no 
doubt  suppose  the  name,  like  that  of 
Montreal  in  its  earliest  history,  was 
given  in  honor  of  "la  Sainte  Vierge," 
though  in  reality  for  the  wife  of  a  Gover- 
nor-General of  olden  time.  After  being 
pitched  and  flung  over  the  water  in  this 
fashion  for  perhaps  two  miles,  a  clumsy, 
tossing  row'boat  was  seen  coming 
alongside,  and  to  that  the  passengers 
were  transferred,  it  being  too  rough  for 
the  sail-boat  to  approach  nearer  the 
shore.  Not  even  from  this  boat  could 
they  land,  however,  for  there  was  too 
high  a  surf  running  on  the  beach ;  and  as 
the  next  incident  of  this  singular  journey 
a  two-wheeled  cart  was  driven  into  the 
sea  until  the  water  covered  the  hubs  of 
the  wheels,  and  into  this  the  voyagers 
climbed.  At  last  they  were  on  the  solid, 
substantial  earth,  and  Monsieur  Ban- 
dure,  a  fellow  passenger,  brought  forth 
a  young  man  with  a  German  name  who 
offered  to  drive  them  to  Carleton,  where 
they  purposed  to  remain  the  three  days 
that  would  elapse  before  the  return  of 
the  steamer,  the  "Admiral,"  from  which 
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they  had  come  and  which  bore  the  rest 
of  their  party. 

The  new  comer  suggested  that  the 
travelers  should  rest  at  his  house  while 
he  was  harnessing  another  horse  for  the 
drive,  and  they  were  soon  bowling  along 
the  pretty  beach  rdad  to  a  neat  domicile 
a  mile  or  so  beyond.  The  canny  Scotch 
housekeeper  was  rather  inclined  to  gar- 
rulity, and  learning  from  her  that  their 
host  accommodated  sportsmen  "now  and 
again,"  when  returning  from  the  Casca- 


pedia,  and  that  he  fitted  out  hunting  par- 
ties in  winter,  fishermen  in  summer,  the 
shipwrecked  mariners,  as  the  girls 
jocosely  styled  themselves,  jumped  at 
such  a  chance  as  this  and  resolved  that 
here  they  would  stay,  while  awaiting  the 
steamer's  return.  The  host  was  not  re- 
luctant and  the  waifs  proceeded  to  make 
themselves  at  home. 

They  partook  of  dainty  and  appetiz- 
ing meals,  well  served,  and — ^how  charm- 
ingly interesting! — ^with  a  crest  on  the 
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silver,  which  caused  the  romantic  trav- 
elers to  invent  at  once  a  plot  for  a  novel 
about  the  jolly  host,  who,  on  being  ques- 
tioned later,  admitted  that  "his  cousin 
down  at  Lunenburg"  (where  the  earliest 
settlers  were  Germans)  "had  all  the  old 
family  records,  but  he  didn't  care  about 
'em."  Strolling  along  shore.  Monsieur 
Bandure  appeared  and  invited  them  to 
see  a  neighbor's  garden.  Within  the 
close  and  rather  high  fence  which  pro- 
tected the  demesne  from  too  strong 
winds,  rarest  flowers  were  blooming  in 
profusion  and  a  shattered  rainbow  of 
color  caused  exclamations  of  delight. 
Even  a  professional  horticulturist  would 
doff  his  hat  and  acknowledge  himself  dis- 
tanced by  the  lady  of  the  manor,  who 
was  the  sole  care  taker  of  the  exquisite 
parterre. 

A  Scotch  family,  named  Macpherson, 
dwelt  here,  whose  genial  hospitality 
made  the  girls  welcome.  The  pretty 
parlor  of  the  house  contained  a  fine 
piano,  and  "What's  a'  the  Steer  Kim- 
mer"  and  other  old  Scottish  songs, 
which  one  of  the  visitors  sang,  brought 
forth  all  the  native  enthusiasm  which  the 
children  of  Scotland  never  seem  to  lose 
altogether.  At  sunset  the  son  of  the 
house  drove  his  visitors  back  to  their 
temporary  abiding  place  in  true  habitan 
fashion,  standing  upright  in  a  buck- 
board,  the  reins  held  above  his  passen- 
gers' heads. 

In  the  long  lingering  twilight  of  this 
northern  shore,  the  girls  sat  upon  the 
doorstep  under  Balm  of  Gilead  trees; 
the  leather-like  leaves  flapping  together 
with  a  sound  as  of  pattering  rain  drops  ; 
the  Bay,  which, in  the  early  morning  was 
so  angry  and  turbulent,  was  quieting 
rapidly,  and  appeared  almost  placid,  and 
radiant  in  the  opalescent  tints  of  sun- 
set. As  Mildred  endeavored  to  transfer 
to  paper  a  semblance  of  some  rainbow 
hued  Salpiglossis  from  the  Macpherson 
garden.  Amy  jumped  up  excitedly,  as 
she  waved  aloft  a  kitten — sent  up  by 
"Monsieur  Shorzhe's"  amiable  voisine 
"pour  amuser  les  Demoiselles" — and, 
striking  an  exaggeratedly  tragic  attitude 
cried,  "Behold,  he  comes!"  Far  away 
appeared  a  canoe  gliding  over  the  water. 
The  boat  contained  a  passenger,  and 
came  directly  towards  their  abiding  place 


and  beached  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
tall  man  whose  every  movement  indi- 
cated energy  and  buoyant  spirits, 
stepped  ashore,  gave  some  directions  to 
the  boatman,  doflfed  his  Glengarry  cap 
to  the  ladies  and  entered  the  neat  cot- 
tage, filling  the  establishment  with  the 
breeziness  and  jollity  of  overbrimming 
health  and  life.  With  the  air  of  a  Ches- 
terfield the  guests  were  presented  by 
their  host,  and  Mr.  Murray  Kennedy 
explained  that  being  called  home  by 
business,  he  had  left  a  fishing  party  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Cascapedia.  The  genial 
host  put  on  a  comically  deprecating  air 
at  Mr.  Kennedy's  commendation  of  his 
skill  in  sports  and  wildwood  life,  but 
admitted  that  epicures  consider  the 
salmon  of  the  Cascapedia  superior  to 
that  of  the  Restigouche,  saying  that 
Lord  Lome  preferred  the  former.  Then 
he  told  of  a  native  who  met  that  Gov- 
ernor-General in  these  forest  wilds  while 
fishing,  but  did  not  recognize  him  in  his 
rough  attire — probably  picturing  that 
functionary  as  a  high  and  mighty  poten- 
tate gorgeous  in  gold  lace — and  re- 
marked that  he  would  not  disturb  his 
pool,  adding,  "You  keep  to  yous  and 
we'll  keep  to  wees,  and  we  won't  have 
no  trouble."  As  the  night  had  grown 
cold  the  party  grouped  themselves  about 
the  cavernous  fire-place  where  huge  logs 
blazed  and  Monsieur  Bandure  happened 
in  to  listen  to  fish  stories,  and  the  girls 
were  infected  with  the  contagion,  long- 
ing to  come  next  year  to  engage  in  such 
fascinating  sport.  The  pocket  case  was 
brought  out  for  inspection;  the  girls 
being  initiated  as  to  the  varieties  of  flies 
with  their  bright  feathers ;  the  Black  and 
Brown  "Fairies,"  the  "Silver  Doctor," 
"White  Admiral,"  "Rainbow,"  "Jock 
Scott,"  "Scarlet  Ibis,"  and  the  "Black 
Dose,"  the  latter  efficacious  in  Cascapedia 
waters ;  and  the  gay  fishermen  presented 
some  of  them  to  the  fair  guests  to  stick 
in  their  hats  as  souvenirs.  These  guests 
were  interested  to  learn  that  although 
there  are  more  than  one  thousand  flies 
in  the  market,  the  oldest,  manufactured 
in  England  more  than  a  century  ago,  are 
still  favorites,  and,  it  seems,  cannot  be 
improved  upon.  The  "Coachman," 
"Grizzly  King,"  "Professor,"  "Brown 
Hackle,"  and  "Black  Gnat,"  are  among 
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these  centenarians,  and  still  hold  the 
sportsman's  affection.  The  fishermen 
deplored  the  destruction  of  the  salmon 
through  the  dumping  of  sawdust  in  the 
rivers;  and  the  strangers  learned  of  a 
singular  provision  of  nature  for  the  fish 
when  on  its  way  to  the  spawning 
grounds.  At  that  time  they  are  pro- 
vided with  an  extra  amount  of  fat  which 
serves  as  a  reserve  to  draw  on,  as  they 
abstain  from  other  food.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  convincingly  proved  that  the 
sawdust  which  they  swallow  lodges  in 
the  gullet  and  abdominal  cavities,  thus 
clogging  them  and  killing  the  fish. 


In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  fol- 
lowing legends  were  told: 

THE    MYSTERIOUS    LIGHT    OF    CAP    NOIR. 

For  many  years  on  Cap  Noir,  the 
western  point  of  Maria,  a  strange  light 
was  seen,  dancing  and  moving  about  in 
the  most  unaccountable  manner.  At  one 
moment  it  would  rise  like  a  column  of 
fire  into  the  air,  at  another  time  it  would 
fall  like  a  meteor ;  then  it  would  seem  to 
leap  over  the  point  and  drop  into  the  sea, 
afterwards  appearing  again  in  the  same 
spot  on  the  hillside.      The  habitans  tell 
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this  Story  about  it :  In  the  time  of  the 
war  for  the  possession  of  Canada,  a 
French  vessel,  pursued  by  an  English 
war  ship,  steered  its  course  into  the  Bay, 
at  this  point,  for  refuge.  A  boat  was 
lowered  from  the  side  of  the  richly  laden 
merchantman,  and  in  this  thirteen  men 
swiftly  rowed  to  the  shore.  Their  object 
was  to  secrete  a  chest  of  gold  which  they 
brought  with  them.  On  reaching  the 
point  they  drew  lots  to  see  which  of  the 
men  should  remain  to  guard  the  treas- 
ure. The  one  to  whom  the  lot  fell  was 
forced  to  swear  a  solemn  oath,  by  land 
and  sea,  by  night  and  day,  by  the  ruler 
of  the  nether  world,  that  he  would  be 
faithful  to  the  trust  through  life,  unless 
relieved  by  his  returning  comrades ;  and 
even  after  death  would  haunt  the  spot, 
should  no  one  come  to  take  his  place. 

To  secure  the  fulfillment  of  this  vow, 
his  wicked  associates  then  and  there  put 
him  to  death  and  buried  him  with  the 
treasure.  The  ghostly  light  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  spirit  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  many  persons  who,  tempted  by 
the  hope  of  recovering  the  treasure, 
ventured  into  the  haunted  spot,  fled  in 
terror  and  told  blood-curdling  stories  of 
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the  horrible  phantoms  and  frightful 
sights  which  they  had  witnessed.  The 
light  is  seen  no  longer;  perhaps  some 
adventurer  bolder  than  the  rest  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  gold,  carried 
it  off  and  thus  gave  rest  to  the  unquiet 
spirit.  Amy  exclaimed,  "What  a  de- 
liciously  spooky  thing!"  and,  like  Oliver, 
begging  for  more,  to  gratify  her  Mon- 
sieur Bandure  "took  up  the  wondrous 
tale"  and  told  the  Indian  legend  of  Cap 
Desespoir. 

THE    TREACHEROUS    FRIEND. 

In  olden  times  there  were  two  Indian 
villages  of  considerable  importance  in 
this  region,  one  at  Restigouche,  the 
other  at  the  Basin  of  Gaspe.  The  braves 
of  these  villages  met  once  when  follow- 
ing the  chase,  and  afterwards  smoked 
the  calumet  together.  Then  the  Gaspe- 
sians  gave  an  enchanting  description  of 
their  country  and  invited  the  Indians  of 
Restigouche  to  come  there  and  establish 
themselves,  saying  that  it  was  a  much 
better  place  to  live.  The  following 
spring  the  chief  of  the  Restigouche  In- 
dians  set   out   with   many  canoes   and 
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came  to  Gaspe,  where,  after  he  had  ex- 
amined everything,  he  said  to  his  people, 
"Comrades,  we  would  do  as  well  to  live 
at  home,  let  us  return,"  and  they  set  out 
on  their  homeward  journey.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  cape,  since  called  Deses- 
poir,  they  camped,  and  the  chief  said  to 
his  people,  "Continue  on  your  way  to 
Restigouche,  I  will  soon  follow,  you  will 
not  be  much  in  advance  of  me ;  it  is  not 
fitting  that  a  chief  should  return  empty 
handed."  All  embarked  except  one,  who 
begged  that  he  might  remain  with  his 
chief,  who,  without  distrust,  granted 
permission,  and  a  wigwam  was  built  near 
his  own  for  the  one  he  believed  to  be  his 
friend.  The  huts  were  on  the  summit  of 
the  promontory.  About  a  week  after  the 
building  of  the  cabins  at  Cap  Desespoir, 
a  horrible  tempest  burst  upon  the  land. 
When  night  came  to  add  to  the  horror 
of  the  storm  its  profound  blackness,  in 
the  midst  of  the  bellowing  of  the  tempest 
the  savage  believed  that  he  heard  cries 
and  ventured  out,  though  the  storm  was 
appalling  and  the  sea  breaking  in  fury 
on  the  promontory.  He  ran  to  inform 
his  sachem,  and  the  chief  immediately 


rushed  to  the  summit  of  the  cape,  to 
carry  succor  to  the  drowning,  to  save 
some  life  if  that  were  possible.  The 
debris  of  a  vessel  was  scattered  on  all 
sides,  the  crew  drowning  while  raising 
lamentable  cries,  asking  in  vain,  help 
from  God  and  man.  While  the  chief, 
stupefied  and  powerless,  gazed  on  this 
scene  of  despair,  his  companion,  gliding 
behind  him,  pushed  him  into  the  abyss, 
where  his  cries  mingled  with  those  of  the 
sailors  of  the  wrecked  vessel.  After 
having  assured  himself  that  his  victim 
had  truly  perished,  the  traitor  ran  to  the 
wigwam  of  his  chief,  and,  feigning  deep- 
est sorrow,  "The  Sagamore  has  been 
carried  away  by  the  sea,^'  cried  he,  "and 
his  last  words  were,  *Take  care  of  my 
wife.'  " 

"Ah,  wretch!"  cried  she,  "it  is  thou 
who  hast  killed  him,  and  after  having 
taken  away  his  life  thou  wouldst  make 
slave  of  his  wife !"  She  rushed  out,  came 
to  the  shore,  and  in  her  despair,  calling 
upon  her  husband,  threw  herself  into  the 
sea.  Not  long  after,  the  other  Indians 
returned,  searching  for  their  chief.  The 
traitor  feigned  sorrow,  relating  to  them 
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the  story  of  the  storm  and  shipwreck, 
telling  them  that  their  chief,  wishing  to 
save  some  one,  had  been  carried  away 
by  a  wave,  and  that  his  wife  in  frenzy 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  same  abyss. 
His  comrades,  however,  did  not  half  be- 
lieve him.  Arrived  at  Restigouche  they 
assembled  the  medicine  men  of  their 
tribe,  who,  after  deliberating,  decided 
that  the  savage  had  killed  his  chief. 
Despite  his  protestations  they  bound  the 
false  one  to  the  stake,  and  shot  arrows 
at  him  until,  after  acknowledging  his 
crime,  death  released  him  from  the 
torture.  During  these  recitals  Amy  had 
thrown  herself  on  a  hassock  placed  at 
Mildred's  feet,  and  they  listened  dreamy- 
eyed  and  with  flushed  faces.  Again  en- 
treated, the  raconteur  told  the  legend  of 

THE    BURNI^'G    SHIP    OF    HERON    ISLAND. 

Caspar  Cortereal,  of  Portugal,  was 
very  successful  in  trading  with  the  In- 
dians of  Gaspe,  bartering  with  them 
trinkets  and  trifles  for  rich  furs  which 
he  sold  in  his  own  country  at  great 
profit.  This  would  have  been  well 
enough  if  he  had  been  satisfied  with  it, 
but,  one  night  offering  them  a  feast  in 
his  cabin,  he  lured  on  board  his  ship  a 
great  number  of  young  Indians.  When 
day  broke  the  unsuspecting  savages 
found  themselves  captives  and  far  out  at 
sea.  On  arrival  in  Portugal  the  un- 
fortunates were  sold  as  slaves.  The  next 
year  the  treacherous  adventurer  thought 
to  try  the  trick  again,  but  did  not  quite 
dare  venture  into  Gaspe  Ray.  He 
anchored  at  Heron  Island,  and  there 
pursued  his  traffic  with  the  natives  who 
flocked  in-  numbers  to  the  trading,  pre- 
tending friendliness  while  in  reality  plot- 
ting vengeance  for  the  kidnapping  of 
their  fellows. 

One  night  the  savages  burst  upon  the 
foreigners,  putting  all  to  death  with  the 
exception  of  Cortereal,  who  was  bound 
to  a  rock  at  low  tide;  there,  after  suf- 
fering the  utmost  torture  which  the 
savages  could  invent,  death  came  to  him 
by  inches,  as  the  tide  rose  around  him, 
and  his  wretched  life  ended  with  the 
submerging  of  the  rock.  Two  years 
after,  Cortereal's  brother  set  out  to 
search  for  his  missing  relative,  and,  sail- 


ing into  the  Bay  recognized  the  ship,  still 
anchored  at  Heron  Island,  and  was  filled 
with  exultation  at  the  success  of  his  en- 
terprise, as  he  began  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  cargo  which  he  would  carry 
away.  But  his  joy  was  of  short  duration, 
for,  on  reaching  his  brother's  ship,  a 
troop  of  savages  appeared,  leaped  to  his 
vessel  and  killed  most  of  the  crew,  who 
were  entirely  unprepared  for  such  an  on- 
slaught. Cortereal  and  some  of  his  men 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  cabin,  which 
they  barricaded  while  arming  them- 
selves ;  the  ship  meanwhile,  unknown  to 
all,  drifting  out  with  the  tide.  Knowing 
there  was  no  hope  for  them,  the  white 
men  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
die  together,  and  moreover  would  haunt 
the  Bay  for  a  thousand  years  after- 
wards; then  they  scuttled  the  ship,  set 
fire  to  it.  rushed  from  the  cabin,  taking 
their  captors  utterly  by  surprise.  As 
the  ship  settled  in  the  water  and  the  fire 
burst  through  the  deck  the  savages 
swarmed  up  the  rigging  until  the  ropes 
themselves  were  in  a  blaze,  when  with  a 
lurch  and  plunge  the  ship  sank  beneath 
the  waves.  Only  one  Indian  escaped  to 
tell  the  tale;  clinging  to  a  piece  of  the 
wreck  he  drifted  back  with  the  tide.  The 
Indians,  frightened  by  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  blazing  vessel — which 
rises  and  drifts  about  the  Bay,  especially 
on  stormy  nights — deserted  the  island 
and  moved  to  the  interior. 

The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
kindly  host  invited  his  guests  to  drive. 
The  wind  having  veered  around  to  its 
old  quarter  was  blowing  freshly  from 
the  northwest,  making  the  atmosphere 
so  clear  that  vision  extended  to  seem- 
ingly incredible  distance.  Here  the  girls 
saw  the  first  habitants  houses;  attract- 
ively foreign-looking,  almost  invariably 
but  one  story  in  height,  picturesque  and 
pleasing  in  their  wide  curve  of  roof, 
making  broad  eaves.  In  some  cases  the 
roof  stretched  out  far  enough  to  be  sup- 
ported by  posts,  and  form  a  piazza  or 
"galerie.'' 

Huge  fishing  boats  were  moored  in  an 
inlet  or  careened  on  the  beach  with  their 
sails  spread  in  carelessly  graceful  folds 
to  dry,  forming  the  '*bits"  that  delight 
an  artist.  An  admirable  dyspepsia  cure 
is  a  bit  of  corduroy  road,  which  the  na- 
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tives  call  "portash,"  that  is,  a  portage  or 
carry  round  a  fall.  The  **sugaries''  are 
the  hills  covered  with  maples,  adjoining 
the  mountain  chain.  Each  of  these  valu- 
able tracts  of  woodland  contains  from 
many  hundred  to  several  thousand  trees, 
which  are  tapped  in  April,  when  it  is 
warm  enough  for  the  sap  to  flow  at 
midday. 

One  who  works  in  a  sugary  is  called  a 
"sucrier,"  and  among  French  Acadians 
the  youngest  boy  of  a  family  is  styled 
"le  joculot" — a  word  not  to  be  found  in 
Academical  French,  but  which  might 
signify  to  these  people  the  joker — this 
youthful  scion  also  being  known  as  "the 
smeller  of  sweetness"  and  "the  syrup 
eater." 

The  tiny  unpainted  church  of  the  In- 
dian Reservation  is  an  effective  point  in 
the  pleasing  picture  of  mountain,  plain, 
and  sparkling  bay,  although  it  looks  as 
if  it  had  just  been  taken  from  the  box 
containing  a  child's  toy  village  and  set 
down  there.  Mount  Tracadiegache,  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  the  two  Giant's  Steps, 
as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Restigouche,  from 
this  point  of  view  appears  curiously 
broken  and  irregular,  but  gains  in 
grandeur  and  beauty.  The  peculiar 
name  of  this  mountain,  residents  and 
guide  books  seem  unable  to  explain.  At 
the  time  of  the  banishment  of  the  "Neu- 
trals" from  Nova  Scotia  (1755),  some  of 
the  French  Acadians  located  in  other 
parts  of  the  Provinces,  three  of  their  set- 
tlements being  called  Tracadie.  It  was 
most  natural  that  they  should  desire  to 
name  their  new  homes  in  honor  of  the 
old — Terre  Acadie.  In  this  case  the 
significance — "Acadia's  Stronghold" — 
is  appropriate.  When  the  sad  and  for- 
lorn people  drifted  back,  after  the  dis- 
persion, this  grand  guardian  of  the  re- 
gion dominated  the  scene  as  it  does  now. 
It  typified  to  them  a  fort  of  refuge,  a 
firm  anchorage.  Game  from  its  fast- 
nesses provided  food ;  timber  from  its 
forests  material  for  their  dwellings ;  and 
to  this  day  it  is  their  beneficent  friend, 
exerting  benign  influence  on  climate  and 
crops. 

In  the  evening  it  was  revealed  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  possessed  a  fine  voice. 
An  antique  instrument  was  discovered, 
and  a  French  song  was  demanded  by 


the  girls  as  being  appropriate  to  the 
region.  There  are  no  more  enthus- 
iastic admirers  of  azure  orbs  and  golden 
locks  than  the  French  habitans,  among 
whom  blondes  are  extremely  rare ;  what 
could  have  been  more  appropriate  than 
the  old  chanson  of  the  region,  "Les 
Yeux  Bleus." 


Bright  and  early,  gay  and  fair,  the 
quartette  started  off  one  morning  for  the 
drive  to  Carleton.  Mildred  took  with 
her  an  old  French  song,  "Le  Rossignol," 
as  a  memento  of  their  sojourn  on  this 
hospitable  shore. 

"Get  along  there,  what  do  I  feed  ye 
fur?  Earn  your  oats!"  ejaculated  the 
driver  to  his  horses  as  they  went  along 
over  the  good  road  to  Carleton,  needing 
no  urging,  their  own  spirit  seeming  suf- 
ficient spur.  The  passenger  on  the  front 
seat,  admiring  their  glossy  coats,  was 
told  by  their  master  that  he  regularly 
gave  them  a  bath  in  the  salt  water  in  an 
inlet  near  his  house ;  that  they  enjoyed  it 
and  required  less  grooming,  while  the 
habitants  horses,  not  thus  made  ac- 
quainted with  old  Neptune,  displayed 
"coats  as  wooly  as  Newfoundland  dogs." 
Though  he  would  not  in  reality  ridicule 
his  worthy  and  honest  French  neighbors 
— for  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
them — he  convulsed  the  strangers  by 
mimicking  a  queer  old  habitan  driving  a 
decrepit  horse;  as,  stooping  forward, 
rounding  his  shoulders,  he  slapped  the 
reins  and  called  in  a  cracked  voice,  "Al- 
lons  mon  chou,  avance  mon  coeur,  vite 
vite.  Marche  done!"  Cabbies  and  wag- 
oners in  the  States  often  swear  at  their 
poor  brutes,  but  little  bad  language  is 
heard  among  the  French  Canadians. 

Perhaps  a  tradition  of  the  famous 
edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1666,  has  been 
handed  down  among  the  habitans;  a 
series  of  punishments  was  ordered  for 
profanity,  and  after  the  seventh  offence 
the  tongue  was  to  be  cut  out. 

Approaching  quite  near  Tracadie- 
gache, the  northern  slope,  or  rather  pro- 
longation of  the  range,  is  a  narrow 
topped  steep  wall  with  a  curious  succes- 
sion of  reddish  seams  scoring  the  sides. 
These  are  timber  chutes,  down  which  at 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  wood  cut  from 
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the  plateau  above  is  sent  whizzing  with 
tremendous  force.  As  the  travelers  drew 
near,  the  steamboat  was  visible  rounding 


Cap  Noir  in  the  distance,  and  so  ended 
a  pleasant  visit  to  the  shores  of  Bay 
Chaleur. 


LES   YEUX   BLEUS 
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"La  jeunc  brune  est  la  vainqueur 
Lance  sur  nous  un  trait  de  flamme, 
La  blonde  elle  a  bien  plus  d'ardeur 
Penetre  jusqu'au  fond  de  Tame. 
Tous  les  yeux  noirs,"  etc. 

**Un  bel  oeil  noir  tout  rempli  d'eau, 
II  ne  dit  pas  ce  qu'il  faut  dire, 
Un  bel  oeil  bleu  vaut  cent  fois  mieux 
Dans  son  regard  on  peut  tout  lire." 

"Un  bel  oeil  noir  dit  fierement, 

*Je  veux  aimer  et  etre  aim^/ 

Un  bel  oeil  bleu  parle  plus  tendrement 

*Aimez-moi,  je  vous  aime  de  meme.' " 

"Ce  qui  me  met  au  desespoir 
Vos  yeux  surpassent  tous  les  autres 
Pardonnez-moi  si  j'aime  les  noirs 
C'est  que  je  n'avais  pas  vu  les  votres 
Ne  craignez  rien  j'ai  vu  vos  yeux 
Je  n'aimerai  plus  que  les  bleus." 


She  would  vanquish  all,  the  gay  brunette, 
Her  eye  glance  fills  the  heart  with  dole; 
Charming  is  she,  but  o'er  all  yet 
Blondina's  ardor  strikes  my  soul. 
Then  let  the  black  eyes  be  for  you,  etc. 

Alluringly,  though  through  forced  dew 
Speaks  then  the  black  eye,  sets  one  dreaming 
But  ah  the  blue  is  far  more  true 
And  one  can  never  doubt  its  meaning. 

Arrogantly  speaks  the  black  eye,  bold, 
"To  love  I  deign,  if  you  would  love  me," 
Ah,  but  the  blue  eyes  my  faith  hold, 
My  love  returned  in  them  I  see. 

If  black  eyes  I  admired,  forpfive. 
My  former  folly  I  deplore 
Since  seeing  yours  I  only  live 
The  true  blue  only  I  adore. 
Surpassing  all,  those  radiant  orbs 
Their  lovely  light  my  soul  absorbs. 
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«on  ramage    Mats    ne  fais   paa   de  bruit  de  bruit. 
ah  then  hark!  There  as  the  stars  il-lume  the  night 


V  oia  -  eau   a'eii  -  fuit    ^en-  fuit. ' ' 
His    song  floats  to       the    vale. 


'*11  est  vif  et  volage 
Si  tu  veux  approacher 
Tu  vas  tu  vas  reffaroucher 
Heureux  ecoutez  son  ramage 
Heureux  ecoutez  son  ramage 
Mais  ne  fais  pas  de  bruit  de  bruit 
Sinon  I'oiseau  s'enfuit  s'enfuit." 

"Enfin  dans  Tesclavage 
Qui  toujours  fait  mourir 
Crois-tu,  crois-tu  veut  le  retenir 
Mais  Dieu  le  sauve  de  sa  cage 
Mais  Dieu  le  sauve  de  sa  cage 
Ses  paj  ont  fait  du  bruit  du  bruit 
Libre  oiseau  s'enfuit  s'enfuit." 


A  timid  little  songster,  this, 

Far  flying  nightingale 

(O  tender,  tender  nightingale!) 

For  should  he  hear  a  step,  a  sound, 

Ah,  then  that  sweet  song  thou  would  miss. 

And  in  the  wood  he'd  not  be  found. 

He'd  have  soared  far  down  the  vale. 

Oh !  thinkest  thou  a  cage  could  hold 
This  sweetest  nightingale? 
(O  tender,  tender  nightingale!) 
Pray  then,  beware,  be  not  so  bold! 
The  good  God  wills  he  should  be  free, 
He'd  die  in  slav'ry  e'en  like  thee. 
He'd  ne'er  come  to  our  vale. 
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If  a  man  is  obliged  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  it  is  best  he  should  afford 
amusement  to  others  while  doing  so. — The  Minority. 

American  women  have  not  awakened  to  the  meaning  of  good  citizenship, 
so  they  prefer  chivalry  to  justice. — Abroad  with  the  Jimmies. 


If  God  didn't  intend  women  for  the  place  they  has  in  de  social  system,  it 
was  mighty  lucky  for  'em  dat  man  did  so  intend. — Chimmie  Fadden  and  Mr.  Paul. 


There  is  a  certain  amount  of  grief  and  sorrow  which  comes  with  every 
great  joy  to  give  it  a  cost-mark  whereby  we  may  always  remember  its  value. 
— Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall. 

Those  who  have  not  been  imposed  upon  are  a  thief's  equal  with  a  thief's  dis- 
cernment.— The  Fool. 


It's  as  easy  to  make  a  point  of  bein'  to  de  good  as  to  run  a  bluff  of  bein'' 
to  de  bad,  an  it's  a  better  winnin'  graft — Chimmie  Fadden  and  Mr.  Paul. 


The  woman  who  makes  a  doormat  of  herself  will  always  be  trodden  upon. 
—Fables  for  the  Elite. 


One  of  the  few  good  things  about  society  is  that  until  you  are  very  suc- 
cessful indeed  you  can  not  do  just  what  you  like :  you  must  fit  your  whims  and 
inclinations  into  other  people's  grooves. — A  Remedy  for  Love. 

If  not  sure  of  the  merit  of  your  ideas,  quote  them  as  another's. — Myra  of 
the  Pines. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  collapse  the  lovable  little  self-conceits  of  men,  for  they 
are  of  a  wholly  different  quality  from   egotism. — Diary  of  a  Commuter's  Wife. 


Of  "these  simple  tasks,  these  trivial  rounds,"  which  are  to  dull  eyes  but  the 
treadmills  of  unlovely  necessity,  are  builded  the  blessed  temples  God  has  given 
for  hope  and  faith  and  self-forgetting  charity  to  dwell  in. — Home  Thoughts  (sec- 
ond series). 


The  one  object  in  life  worthy  of  serious  pursuit  is  human  strength  and  beauty- 
and  accomplishment  and  goodness. — Education  and  the  Larger  Life. 

Most  Englishmen  are  born  with  their  feet  glued  to  a  little  round,  green 
stand,  like  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Noah's  Ark.  When  unglued  they  are,, 
of  course,  at  a  disadvantage. — The  Carissima. 


In  learning  to  appreciate  true  friendship,  one  is  apt  to  be  taught  its  rareness,, 
and  that  is  a  bitter  lesson. — The  Minority. 
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The  Pow^r  of  Woina.n 

It  is  a  curious  fact  to  reflect  upon  that  women,  if  they  were  so  minded 
and  were  resolute  and  united,  could  probably  make  universal  peace  sooner 
and  more  certainly  than  if  all  the  Powers  had  the  millenium  for  their  policy." 
— Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Caste  Laws  in  America 

We  used  to  be  taught  that  one  of  the  sins  of  India  that  Christian  missions 
must  fight  and  conquer  is  the  maintenance  of  caste,  which  forbids  intermar- 
riage and  all  other  social  relations.  But  we  are  in  a  fair  way  in  this  country 
to  equal  or  surpass  the  stringency  of  Indian  castes. — Independent. 

Souls  in  Stones 

Great  national  buildings  like  the  Pantheon,  St.  Mark's,  Rheims,  and  West- 
minster Abbey  are  much  more  than  works  of  art;  they  embody  the  souls  of 
ancient  peoples. — Professor  Lethaby. 

United  States  and  Great  Britain 

Never  before  were  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  so  numerous  and  so  strong  as  they  are  to-day.  In  the  Orient  the 
interests  of  America  and  of  Great  Britain  are  largely  the  same.  These  two  na- 
tions are  marching  side  by  side  to  the  high  places  of  the  earth.— 7?ez;.  Dr. 
Robert  S.  MacArthur. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age 

Universal  and  unlimited  rivalry  or  competition,  every  man  trying  to  get 
ahead  and  to  get  away  with  his  neighbor,  is  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but 
our  legislators  insist  upon  the  untrammeled  freedom  of  competition — ^with  in- 
terstate laws  and  the  like — assuming  thus,  that  unless  you  set  one  thief  to  catch 
another  the  unwatched  and  unrivaled  thief  will  not  only  steal  all  he  can  get  but 
charge  exorbitant  prices  for  his  stolen  goods  when  again  disposing  of  them  to 
the  original  owners  from  whom  they  were  stolen — bread  and  meat,  for  instance, 
to  the  farmer  and  others  who  raised  the  wheat  and  fed  the  cattle. — JV.  H.  Thome, 
in  the  Globe. 

Not  an  Idle  Dream 

Infidelity,  agnosticism,  or  absolute  indifference  is  already  digging  the  grave 
of  Protestantism  in  the  United  States.  A  most  important  mission  or  federa- 
tion of  the  fraternal,  social,  and  charitable  Catholic  societies  is  to  secure  the 
layman's  part  in  making  this  country  Catholic.  Such  a  hope  is  not  an  idle  dream. 
Even  the  superficial  observers  and  thinkers  have  not  been  satisfied  with  Prot- 
estantism, and  they  cannot  resist  the  stem,  searching  logic  of  American  thought. 
— T.  B.  Minahan,  Pres.  Am.  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies. 
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THE    OBSERVER. 

By  William  S.  Walsh 


Many  stories  have  been  told  of  the  im- 
pudence and  cunning  of  those  publishers 
who  sailed  under  the  black  flag  in  the 
wicked  old  days  before  the  passage  of  the 
International  Copyright  Act.  There  are, 
however,  two  suits  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Courts  which  show  that 
with  all  his  enterprise  in  foreign  fields, 
the  old-time  pirate  was  guilty  of  an  ex- 
traordinary oversight  at  home.  But  let 
me  tell  the  story  in  the  piquant  manner 
in  which  it  came  to  me : 

He  was  a  well-known  publisher  and  he 
was  talking  to  a  few  people  more  or  less 
interested  in  bookmaking. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  was  saying,  "for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  there 
was  open  to  any  pirate  plentifully  en- 
dowed with  nerve  and  lack  of  conscience 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  fortune  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice.  Hardly  a 
ffreat  or  successful  book  published  be- 
fore 1870,  or  thereabouts,  was  protected 
by  copyright.  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,' 
itself  the  most  phenomenal  seller  known 
to  the  American  trade,  a  book  which  has 
made  successive  fortunes  for  successive 
publishers  through  whose  hands  it 
passed,  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  legiti- 
mate prey  for  the  pirate." 

"Nonsense,"  cried  one  of  the  party, 
"it  was  copyrighted  by  each  successive 
publisher  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
records  of  these  copyrights  appear  in 
the  copv  I  have,  which  was  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co." 

"I  don't  care  for  the  records.  The 
copyright  was  invalid.  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,'  as  you  may  remember,  appeared 
first  as  a  serial  in .  the  IVashington 
National  Era.  That  weekly  was  not  pro- 
tected by  copyright.  Even  monthly 
magazines  were  not  then  copyrighted, 


nor  until  many  years  later.  Hence 
everything  that  appeared  in  their 
columns  was  offered  broadcast  to  the 
world.  No  semblance  of  copyright  pro- 
cured for  the  subsequent  publication  in 
book  form  was  of  any  real  legal  value. 
Now,  many  of  the  finest  poems,  novels 
and  stories  of  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson 
and  others  appeared  first  in  non-copy- 
righted magazines.  This  treasure  house 
of  wealth  was  open  to  any  pirate  who 
might  choose  to  enter." 

"And  why  didn't  they  choose?"  said 
one. 

"Because  they  didn't  know  enough," 
was  the  reply.  "They  mistook  the  copy- 
right notice  on  the  back  of  the  title  page 
for  a  Catling,  and  not  a  Quaker,  gun. 
Lucky  for  American  authors  and  pub- 
lishers that  they  made  this  mistake!  I 
tell  you  if  some  Captain  Kidd  of  a  pirate 
had  realized  his  opportunities  he  would 
have  brought  about  an  awful  literary 
catastrophe.  He  would  have  ruined 
bookmen  and  bookmakers  by  the  score." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  urged  a  lawyer  in 
the  company,  "where  do  you  get  your 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  copyright? 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  courts  would  have 
supported  your  view." 

"I  am,  because  they  have  done  so.  In 
1898  there  did  arise  a  Captain  Kidd  of 
the  sort  I  mentioned,  but  he  arrived  too 
late  to  do  any  serious  damage.  Most  of 
the  books  that  might  have  been  forfeited 
had  already  passed  out  of  copyright.  But 
he  fixed  his  eye  on  'The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,'  which  was  ostensi- 
bly copyrighted  in  1858.  This,  therefore, 
appeared  to  have  to  its  credit  two  more 
years  of  governmental  protection.  He 
ascertained  that  the  'Autocrat'  had  run 
a    serial   course   through   the   uncopy- 
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righted  Atlantic  Monthly.  On  that  hint 
he  acted.  The  Holmes  estate  sued  him 
for  violation  of  copyright.  The  suit  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  publisher  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  April 
24,  1899. 

Justice  Brown,  as  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  court,  held  that  copyright  on  a 
book,  the  contents  of  which  have  pre- 
viously been  published  in  a  non-copy- 
righted magazine,  is  invalid.  Two  more 
cases  now  pending  involve  the  'Professor 
at  the  Breakfast  Table'  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  'The  Minister's  Woo- 
ing.' In  these  cases  the  representatives 
of  the  authors  allow  that  the  books  were 
published  serially  without  a  copyright 


notice,  but  they  claim  that  before  the 
completion  of  the  serial  issue  the  books 
themselves  were  published  and  copy- 
righted. Hence  the  later  chapters  made 
their  first  appearance  under  the  aegis  of 
the  copyright  law." 

"I  see,"  said  the  lawyer.  "And  a  very 
pretty  point,  too.  I  shall  look  out  for 
the  decision  of  the  court.  I  suppose  the 
defence  is  that  the  neglect  to  secure 
copyright  on  the  earlier  chapters  indi- 
cated a  waiver  of  the  author's  rights  in 
the  entire  book?" 

"A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!"  an- 
swered the  publisher. 

"A  very  pretty  point!"  repeated  the 
lawyer. 


SHAKESPEARE-BACON    PARALLELS 


By  William  S.  Walsh 


The  most  important  recent  addition  to 
the  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy  is  a 
good-sized  octavo  by  Edwin  Reed  (al- 
ready well  known  for  various  divaga- 
tions into  this  field),  which  bears  the 
title  "Bacon  and  Shake-speare  Parallel- 
isms" (Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  Boston). 
Observe  the  hyphen  in  Shake-speare. 
'Tis  a  little  thing  to  the  eye,  yet  it  hath 
portentous  uses. 

For,  in  Mr.  Reed's  opinion,  Shake- 
speare— with  the  hyphen,  mark  ye  again 
— is  the  pseudonym  Bacon  chose  to 
assume  when  he  published  the  plays  and 
poems  that  we  now  attribute  to  one  Will 
Shaxspur,  Shakspear  or  Shakespeare. 
The  title  page  of  the  folio  and  of  many 
of  the  quartos  reads  Shake-speare.  The 
hyphenated  pseudonym,  it  would  seem, 
was  simply  a  tribute  to  Pallas,  goddess 
of  wisdom,  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  who 
derived  her  name  from  ndXXetv,  to  shake, 
evidently  in  reference  to  the  spear  she 
held  in  her  right  hand. 

"She  was  thus  the  Spear-shaker,  or 
Shake-spear,  of  the  Greek  drama." 

The  object  of  Mr.  Reed's  present  book 
is  to  point  out  identities  in  word  and 
thought  between  "Shake-speare"  and 
Bacon,  as  the  latter  appears  in  his  pub- 


lished works  and  especially  in  the 
Promus,  a  sort  of  commonplace  book,  it 
will  be  remembered,  wherein,  during  the 
years  1594-96,  Bacon  jotted  down  notes 
for  future  elaboration.  The  Baconians 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  was  not 
given  to  the  public  until  two  centuries 
after  his  death. 

Mr.  Reed  evidently  conceives  that  his 
'most  important  finds  in  the  Promus — 
inasmuch  as  he  draws  special  attention 
to  them  in  his  preface — are  the  two  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  An  entry  in  the  Promus  reads: 
"Bellerophon's  Letters  (producing  let- 
ters or  evidence  against  oneself)."  In 
classic  myth,  Bellerophon,  having  com- 
mitted an  offence  at  the  court  at  Argos, 
and  being  protected  there  by  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  was  sent  away  to  the  King 
of  Lycia  with  a  sealed  letter,  requesting 
that  king  to  put  the  bearer  to  death. 
Hence  letters  of  this  sort  were  called 
Bellerophon's  letters.  Bacon  undoubt- 
edly made  the  entry  to  remind  him  of 
this  device  in  case  of  literary  need.  But 
he  never  utilized  the  hint  in  any  of  his 
acknowledged  writings.  Now  the  letter 
which  Hamlet  carried  with  him  from  the 
King  of  Denmark,  his  uncle,  to  the  King 
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of  England,  was  precisely  such  a  Bel- 
lerophon's  letter. 

2.  Bacon  devoted  a  part  of  one  of  the 
folios  in  his  Promus  to  the  subject  of 
salutations.  Among  them  appear  "Good 
morrow"  and  "albada."  Mr.  Reed  some- 
what arbitrarily  glosses  the  latter  as 
"good  dawning,"  from  the  Spanish 
aWorada,  dawning.  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  salutation,  entered  as  an  ex- 
periment in  Bacon's  private  common- 
place book,  circa  15CJ6,  has  since  ap- 
peared but  once  in  English  print,  viz.: 
in  "King  Lear,"  first  pubUshed  in  1608. 
As  to  "good-morrow,"  he  believes  that 
it  had  been  used  in  England  only  once 
before  the  date  of  the  Promus.  Yet  it 
occurs  one  hundred  and  fifteen  times  in 
the  Shakespearean  plays  that  postdated 
the  Promus. 

I  confess  that  these  coincidences  leave 
me  unmoved.  The  device  used  by  Beller- 
ophon  might  have  occurred  to  a  drama- 
tist who  had  never  heard  of  Bellerophon, 
and  in  any  event  Shakespeare  as  well  as 
Bacon  might  have  heard  of  Bellerophon. 
The  identity  of  "albada"with  good  dawn- 
ing is  not  proved,  and,  if  proved,  it  would 
prove  nothing  in  favor  of  Bacon  or 
against  Shakespeare.  "Good-morrow" 
was  probably  a  popular  locution  long 
before  it  crept  into  literature,  and  its 
appearance  there  before  Bacon's  Pro- 
mus is  acknowledged. 

Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  "parallelisms" 
between  Shakespeare's  plays  and  the 
other  works  of  Bacon.  That  pursuit  is 
better  than  attainment  was  a  common- 
place with  the  philosophers  long  before 
Shakespeare  or  Bacon  came  into  being. 
Pliny  the  Younger,  for  example,  says 
"An  object  rarely  retains  in  possession 
the  charm  that  it  had  in  pursuit"  (Letters, 
Book  ii,  15.  i).  There  is  nothing  singu- 
lar in  the  fact  that  both  the  great  Eliza- 
bethans repeated  the  commonplace.  Nor 
was  the  repetition  put  into  words  that 
bear  any  singular  likeness  to  one  an- 
other. Shakespeare  makes  the  reflection 
at  least  twice: 

All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed. 

"Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  ii,  scene  I. 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the 
doing. 
"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  i,  scene  2. 


Mr.  Reed  quotes  three  parallels  from 
Bacon.  The  nearest  approach  to  any 
real  likeness  is  in  this  sentence  from  the 
"De  Augmentis:" 

"So  much  pleasanter  is  it  to  be  doing  than 
to  be  enjoying." 

But,  at  best,  this  is  only  an  approach 
to  a  likeness.  Again,  both  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  mistakenly  affirm  that  the 
bees  have  a  king.  But,  as  Mr.  Reed 
himself  acknowledges,  the  blunder  was 
originally  Virgil's  in  his  Fourth  Geor- 
gic: 

"The  bees  of  a  hive  are  very  obsequious  to 
their  king.  They  attend  him  in  crowds,  often 
raising  him  on  their  shoulders  and  exposing 
their  own  bodies  in  his  defence." 

In  fact  both  Bacon  and  Shakespeare 
drew  their  knowledge  of  bees  from 
books  and  not  from  nature,  a  common 
fault  among  the  writers  of  that  period: 

Mr.  Reed  will  not  allow  the  usual 
interpretation  that  Shakespeare  had  in 
his  mind  his  own  double  profession  as 
actor  and  playwright  when  he  accused 
himself  as  follows : 

Alas!  'tis  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what 

is  most  dear, 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new; 
Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  looked  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely. 

"Sonnet"  no. 

Now  there  is  a  very  striking  likeness 
between  this  and  the  complaint  which 
Mary  Anderson  quotes  approvingly 
from  Fanny  Kemble:  "Never  have  I 
presented  myself  before  an  audience 
without  a  feeling  of  reluctance,  or  with- 
drawn from  their  presence  without 
thinking  the  excitement  I  had  under- 
gone unwholesome  and  the  personal  ex- 
hibition odious."  It  is  highly  improb- 
able that  either  Miss  Anderson  or  Mrs. 
Kemble  was  thinking  of  Shakespeare's 
sonnet  when  she  wrote  or  quoted. 

There  is  far  less  likeness  between  it 
and  the  quotations  made  by  Mr.  Reed 
from  Bacon,  evidently  bemoaning  his 
career  as  lawyer  and  courtier.  The  most 
succinct  and  striking  is  this:  "I  have 
misspent  my  life  in  things  for  which  I 
was  least  fit ;  so,  as  I  may  truly  say,  my 
soul  hath  been  a  stranger  in  the  course 
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of  my  pilg^mage."  This  is  very  differ- 
ent from  Shakespeare's  dissatisfaction  at 
the  histrionic  display  of  his  own  person- 
ality. Bacon's  discontent  was  not  with 
his  career  in  itself,  but  with  the  misappli- 
cation of  talents  better  fitted  for  some 
other  career.  In  Elizabethan  days  a 
lawyer  was  a  vessel  of  honor,  an  actor 
was  a  vessel  of  dishonor.  That  both 
alike  are  mimes  and  histrions  would 
never  have  occurred  to  that  generation. 
In  the  "First  Part  of  Henry  IV," 
which  appeared  in  1598,  Shakespeare 
had  said: 

These  lies   are  like  the  father  that  begets 

them: 
Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable. 

Act  ii,  sc.  4. 

Two  years  later  he  used  a  somewhat 
similar  collocation  of  adjectives  in  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream :" 

This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguiled 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. 

Act  v,  sc.  I. 

Mr.  Reed  quotes  approvingly  from 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Theobald,  the  statement 
that  the  expression  "gross  and  palpable" 
is  "one  of  Bacon's  inventions." 

And  why?  Because  in  1592  Bacon 
had  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Ob- 
servations on  a  Libel,"  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs : 

"Which  moveth  me  to  give  the  reader  a 
taste  of  their  untruths,  especially  such  as  are 
wittily  contrived,  and  are  not  merely  gross 
and  palpable." 

Dr.  Theobald  was  right.  But  what 
does  all  this  prove?  At  the  most  that 
Shakespeare  plagiarized  from  Bacon. 

Mr.  Reed  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
on  two  occasions  Shakespeare  plagiar- 
ized jests  made  by  Bacon's  relatives, 
which  Bacon  himself  has  recorded  in  his 
"Apothegms."  Now  the  "Apothegms" 
was  not  published  until  long  after  the 
death  alike  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare. 

Let  us  give  the  jokes  and  their  varia- 
tions. In  the  "Apothegms"  Bacon 
records  how  a  culprit  on  trial  before  the 
philosopher's  father,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
craved  mercy  on  account  of  kindred. 

"Prithee,"  said  my  lord  judge,  "how 
comes  that  in?" 

"Why,  if  it  please  you,  my  lord,  your 
name  is  Bacon,  and  mine  Hog,  and  in  all 


ages  Hog  and  Bacon  have  been  so  near 
kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated." 

"Ay,  but,"  replied  Bacon,  "you  and  I 
cannot  be  kindred,  except  you  be 
hanged;  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until  it 
be  well  hanged." 

So  much  for  jest  No.  i.  The  Shake- 
spearean variation  occurs  in  the  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  i, 
where  Mrs.  Quickly  says : 

"Hang-hog  is    Latin  for  bacon,   I   warrant 
you." 

Jest  No.  2  runs  as  follows  in  Bacon's 
"Apothegms;" 

"Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  used  to 
say,  when  laying  aside  his  official  robe 
at  the  close  of  his  day's  work,  'he  there, 
Lord  Treasurer.' " 

Burleigh  was  Bacon's  uncle.  He  died 
in  1598,  but  this  incident  of  his  private 
life,  so  Mr.  Reed  insists,  was  not  made 
public  until  twenty-six  years  after 
Shakespeare's  death. 

Nevertheless  in  "The  Tempest,"  Act 
I,  Scene  2,  Prospero  says : 

Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me — so: 

[Lays  down  his  mantle] 
Lie  there,  my  art. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  these  jests  are 
not  so  recondite  but  that  they  might 
have  occurred  independently  to  many 
different  minds. 

Curran  probably  had  neither  Bacon 
nor  Shakespeare  in  mind  when,  in  an- 
swer to  Lord  Norbury's  query  "is  that 
hung  beef  before  you  ?"  he  replied,  "You 
try  it,  my  lord,  and  it's  sure  to  be." 

Nor  was  Thackeray  thinking  of  Lord 
Burleigh  when  he  drew  his  famous  cari- 
cature of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  monarch- 
ical robes. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  determine  when  the  original 
jests  were  first  made  current.  They 
may  have, — ^indeed  one  might  almost  say 
they  must  have, — passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  long  before  they  were  recorded 
in  print.  London  was  a  comparatively 
small  place  in  those  days,  jokes  were 
comparatively  infrequent  and  widely 
welcomed  (there  were  only  half  a  dozen 
extant  jestbooks,  whose  contents  were 
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eagerly  bandied  about  from  mouth  to 
mouth),  the  great  people  lived  far  more 
in  the  open  than  they  do  now,  and, 
doubtless,  anecdotes  about  them  were 
circulated  with  avidity. 

Moreover  the  actor's  profession  was 
one  which  in  those  days  threw  him  into 
contact  with  the  great.  He  was  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  royalty.  He 
caught  glimpses  of  monarchs  and 
princes  from  their  less  buckramed  side. 

All  which  leads  up  to  a  general  ex- 
planation of  many  of  these  parallels, 
especially  such  as  seem  to  indicate  that 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare  had  gone  to 
some  common  .fount  of  classic  lore. 
Shakespeare's  Latin  was  "small,"  his 
Greek  was  "less."  Many  of  the  authors 
to  whom  he  was  apparently  indebted  had 
not  been  translated  into  English  in  his 
day.  The  difficulty  is  easily  solved  if 
you  remember  that  in  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  days  the  actor's  profession  was 
in  itself  a  liberal  education.  Not  only 
was  he  thrown  in  contact  with  the  great 


in  rank  but  with  the  great  in  mind.  His 
constant  associates  were  the  choicest 
wits  and  the  most  learned  scholars  of  the 
day,  ».  e,,  the  dramatists.  Nearly  all  of 
these  were  college  bred.  At  the  "wit- 
combats"  in  the  Mermaid  and  elsewhere 
one  may  well  imagine  that  a  keen  intel- 
ligence, an  intelligence  far  inferior  to 
Shakespeare,  might  have  picked  up  a 
wealth  of  information  and  stores  of  clas- 
sic allusions. 

Lastly,  knowledge  was  not  specialized 
then  as  now.  It  did  not  present  the  vast 
and  bewildering  array  of  facts  that  it 
does  now.  It  lay  on  the  surface.  Its 
sources  were  .comparatively  few.  No 
one  now  could  say  with  the  sixteenth 
century  Bacon,  "I  have  taken  all  knowl- 
edge to  be  my  province."  A  learned  man 
of  that  age  might  be  described  as  one 
who  had  accumulated  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  sorts  of  ignorance 
that  had  afflicted  his  forbears.  Now  this 
could  be  done  through  conversation  as 
well  as  through  books. 


When  Jacinto  Verdaguer  died  at  Bar- 
celona the  other  day,  the  news  agencies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  were 
so  preoccupied  with  the  expected  cor- 
onation of  King  Edward  VII.  that  they 
omitted  to  make  mention  of  the  event. 
Yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  man, 
who  had  been  singled  out  among  the 
elite  of  a  land  so  rich  in  great  men  as 
Spain,  would  have  been  of  interest,  that 
is  in  passing  away,  at  least  to  the  in- 
formed in  letters  and  art.  Save  in  one 
or  two  well  informed  French  journals, 
and  the  vehicles  of  criticism  in  Spain, 
the  death  of  the  poet  passed  as  unheeded 
among  the  "world  powers" — as  the  end 
of  the  soldier  on  the  picket  line  of  bat- 
tle.     Yet    this    ignored    Milton    had 


wrought  for  fifty  years  in  the  vineyard  of 
letters  and,  by  the  attestations  of  those 
capable  of  judging,  he  had  sustained 
flights  in  poetry  such  as  a  rare  few  in 
each  century  reach.  Spanish  men  of  let- 
ters declare  that  he  far  outshone  the 
most  admired  of  the  Iberian  classic 
writers,  both  in  imagination  and  expres- 
sion. It  gives  one  a  malign  satisfaction 
to  remind  the  Philistine  complacents 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  world 
is  not  so  small  as  the  turbulent  casuists 
of  material  forces  are  forever  assuring 
us;  that  as  the  active  agencies  of  this 
republic  can  do  everything  they  must 
therefore  be  accepted  as  knowing  every- 
thing! The  going  out  of  Jacinto  Ver- 
daguer is  like  the  extinction  of  a  me- 
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teor,  and  not  one  in  ten  millions  in  this 
country  probably  ever  knew  that  this 
radiance  was  to  be  seen  in  the  literary 
heavens.  Any  given  number  of  persons 
in  any  given  thousand  may  reach  what 
the  dominant  "Anglo-Saxon'*  multitude 
reckon  "eminence,"  but  a  very  small 
number  in  any  given  millions  may  reach 
a  hand  through  time  to  catch  the  eso- 
teric essence  of  poetic  speech.  Any 
resolute  dunce  may  be  a  conquering 
hero  in  an  army  of  Hotspur  dare-devils, 
but  not  one  in  a  score  of  millions  has 
the  inner  ear  to  catch  or  the  voice  to 
echo  and  interpret  what  science,  as  well 
as  superstition,  accepts  as  the  utterance 
of  a  higher  sphere. 

A  race  brought  up  in  the  "sweet  hu- 
manities," or  any  humanities  for  that 
matter,  might  be  counted  on  to  take  in- 
terest in  the  death  of  a  singer  of  the 
things  that  make  conscience  a  reality, 
and  fine  aspirations  a  decalogue  of  art, 
goodness,  and  grace.  The  uiSettered  of 
the  world  may  be  excused  for  not  know- 
ing the  stores  of  imaginative  delight 
that  lie  in  the  treasury  of  Jacinto  Ver- 
daguer,  since  he  sang  in  an  idiom  un- 
familiar even  to  the  lettered  outside  his 
native  province,  in  which  he  lived  a  long 
agony  of  mingled  pain  and  ecstasy.  It 
will  explain  Jacinto  Verdaguer,  and  the 
circumscribed  range  of  his  worshipers, 
when  I  say  that  he  was  a  Catalonian  and 
wrote  in  the  idiom  of  that  ancient  king- 
dom, a  tongue  incomprehensible  to  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Spanish  people,  his 
compatriots.  In  fact,  Jacinto  Verdaguer 
was  to  his  Spanish  patrie  what  Frederic 
Mistral  is  to  France  outside  of  Prov- 
ence. Lettered  people  in  France  and 
elsewhere  do  learn  the  Provengal  lan- 
guage, but  the  Catalonian  tongue  never 
possessed  much  more  than  a  commercial 
value,  and  I  doubt  if  it  has  a  chair  even 
at  Valladolid.  When,  therefore,  the 
countrymen  of  Verdaguer  wanted  to 
know  how  high  the  flights  of  the  poet 
were,  they  were  compelled  to  learn  his 
tongue  or  have  it  retranslated,  as  the 
modern  Greeks  are  forced  to  transform 
Homer  into  another  garb  before  they 
are  conscious  of  what  he  sung.  Mistral 
has  long  been  celebrated,  crowned,  and 
sung,  as  the  voice  that  most  subtly  in- 
terprets the  supernatural,  yet  to  catch 


his  accents  he  must  be  translated  into 
the  tongue  spoken  by  his  compatriots  of 
France. 


The  southern  lands  of  France,  which 
are  the  northern  lands  of  Spain,  every 
year  celebrate  a  fete  in  honor  of  the 
singer  who  has  caught  something  of 
the  ecstasy  of  the  perfect  love.  When 
the  fete  came  in  the  year  1865,  Frederic 
Mistral,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Provengal  and 
Romance  tribes,  conferred  the  crown 
of  laureate,  upon  a  young  poet  who  had 
discovered  the  gates  of  Parnassus 
through  the  supposedly  arid  groves  of 
theology.  Jacinto  Verdaguer  was  a 
young  theologne  in  the  seminary  of 
Barcelona  when  he  discovered  that  the 
heart  of  the  world  recognizes  the  song 
of  the  poet  before  it  even  heeds  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Levite.  Jacinto  was 
twenty  when  he  offered  his  poetic  first 
fruits  to  the  Areopagite  council  of  Bar- 
celona. He  was  the  son  of  a  hardy 
peasant  family  tilling  the  vine  clad  ter- 
races of  the  Pyrenees,  and  felt  it  half  a 
sin  to  proffer  the  perfume  of  floral  de- 
light, rather  than  the  staple  of  the  rocks, 
to  the  assemblage  of  Barcelona.  It  was 
the  old  story.  While  the  stalwart  father 
toiled  afield,  the  small  boy  listened  to 
the  legends  on  the  tongue  of  his  dis- 
coursive  mother,  and  while  catching  the 
rapture  of  song,  became  useless  in  the 
vineyard  of  usefulness!  Among  the. 
peasantry,  when  a  child  discovers  signs 
of  thinking,  it  is  taken  as  a  token  that 
he  is  the  chosen  of  God  for  the  church ; 
but  young  Jacinto  was  soon  made  aware 
that  the  church  may  be  the  vehicle  of 
divinity  without  being  its  sole  expositor ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  means  of  evoking 
the  music  that  soothes  and  uplifts  the 
souls  that  sigh  for  the  things  beyond 
the  narrow  philosophies  of  this  world 
or  its  conventional  rubrics.  In  the  ser^ 
inary  Jacinto  found  the  quaint  legends 
of  his  patria,  Spain,  and  especially  Cata- 
lonia, more  instructive  than  the  doc- 
trinal theses  of  his  sacerdotal  tutors.  He 
turned  his  theses  into  dramatic  sketches 
of  the  warlike  and  extremely  pious 
elders  of  the  land ;  he  peopled  the  mon- 
astery with  mediaeval  figures,  and  so  im- 
pressed the  brotherhood  that  they  were 
in   danger   of   changing   the    establish- 
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ment  into  a  poetic  Decameron.  He  un- 
dertook the  composition  of  a  grand 
poem,  "La  Atlantida/'  but  before  he 
could  complete  it  he  was  delegated  as 
Cure  to  a  mountain  parish  very  near  the 
sky.  The  double  work  of  pastor  and 
p>oet  undermined  his  health,  and  he  was 
forced  to  take  to  the  sea.  He  was  given 
hospitable  welcome  on  board  the  vessel 
of  one  Antonio  Lopez,  and  on  board  the 
ship  carrying  him  to  the  Hesperides,  he 
compacted  and  completed  the  poem  "La 
Atlantida,"  which  was  crowned  with  the 
wreathes  and  raptures  of  the  Barcelona 
Congress  of  1877.  The  Spanish  journals 
recounting  the  glories  of  the  dead  mas- 
ter declare  that  "La.  Atlantida"  was 
translated  into  every  modern  tongue, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  never  passed 
beyond  the  French.  The  altar  of  art  is 
a  service  of  poverty,  and  though  the 
Catalonian  multitudes  were  acclaiming 
the  majesty  of  Jacinto's  mind,  to  supply 
the  daily  staple  essential  to  living  he  was 
forced  to  become  half  domestic,  half 
deity  in  the  family  of  a  rich  merchant, 
who  had  young  to  rear.  For  a  moment 
he  became  a  subject  of  violent  religious 
and  political  controversy,  having  neg- 
lected to  follow  the  prescribed  con- 
duct of  a  clergyman,  after  he  had  found 
poesy  more  enchanting.  He  was  sus- 
tained by  the  immense  majority  of  his 
co-religionists  and  continued  his  modest 
•  vocation  of  instructor  in  the  affluent 
family  which  had  given  him  a  refuge. 
His  poetic  visions  are  resumed  in  a 
dozen  poems,  most  of  them  in  epic  form, 
and  all  of  them  of  the  quality  the  in- 
formed accept  as  perfect  in  their  kind. 
Indeed  the  Spanish  critics  deal  with  him 
as  an  expression  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  affirm  that  he  was  to  his  time 
exactly  what  Cervantes  and  Camoens 
were  to  theirs.  The  chief  poem,  "La 
Atlantida,"  is  really  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  legend  of  the  ages,  justify- 
ing, in  the  primitive  accents  of  the  Cata- 
lan tongue,  the  ways  of  man  and  tb 
ways  of  Providence,  and  discovering  in 
every  stanza  the  acute  power  of  sense, 
of  force  and  passion,  sometimes  ascribed 
as  the  especial  gift  of  Milton,  Shelley, 
or  Byron,  when  he  could  get  his  wings 
above  the  erotic  clay  of  the  earthly.  It 
might  not  be  worth  while  to  make  al- 


lusion to  this  poet  in  these  Themes,  save 
to  point  the  moral,  that  at  the  very  hour 
this  republic  was  taking  on  its  battle 
"pelt"  to  crush  the  lingering  remnants 
of  what  was  Spain,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
one  of  the  souls  the  knowing  rank  with 
the  greatest  of  the  centuries  was  pass- 
ing away  in  misery,  because  his  country 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  "bar- 
barians" who  have  no  love  for  poetry 
or  art,  but  look  upon  greatness  as  the 
might  that  crushes  right.  The  Catalo- 
nians  speak  of  Verdagner  as  another 
Dante,  the  re-creator  of  the  Catalan 
tongue,  while  the  French  admit  that  he 
is  of  the  rare  race  cosmopolitan  criticism 
means  when  it  says  Shakesperean  I 


When  the  Marquis  de  la  Vogiie  took 
his  place  among  the  "Immortels"  of  the 
French  Academy  the  other  day,  the  re- 
ception was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
events  of  the  year.  The  marquis  had 
been  elected  to  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
death  of  the  Duke  and  Prince  Albert  de 
Broglie.  The  same  seat  had  been  illus- 
trated in  other  days  by  the  incumben- 
cies of  Lacordaire  and  De  Toqueville. 
Naturally  one  g^and  seigneur  "appre- 
ciating" another  grand  seigneur  found 
virtues,  even  sublimities  of  character, 
which  the  common-bom  biographer 
would  have  failed  to  discern.  The  mar- 
quis, created  a  duke  from  the  historian 
and  statesman,  that  no  one  else  sus- 
pected, during  the  years  of  De  Broglie's 
activities  in  politics  and  history.  The 
duke's  mother  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  from  her  he 
was  credited  with  the  bent  that  set  him 
to  writing  not  over  sprightly  histories 
in  glorification  of  the  Bourbon  mon- 
archy. On  the  father's  side,  as  the  Mar- 
quis de  Vogiie  pointed  out  with  fervid 
reverence,  he  was  of  a  race  of  warriors 
who  always  took  doughty  part  in  bat- 
tles, whether  they  were  won  or  lost. 
He  did  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  cu- 
rious fact  that  it  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  duke,  who  brought  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  into  all  their  later  mis- 
fortunes, by  irritating  the  revolutionists 
without  having  armed  force  in  hand  to 
suppress  the  revolt  his  intimidations  had 
aroused.  Duke  Albert  himself  ran  very- 
close  to  the  vengeance  of  popular  wrath 
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when  in  1877  he  counseled  Marshal 
MacMahon  to  set  the  electorate  at  de- 
fiance. The  only  superiority  he  showed 
over  the  unfortunate  "War  God"  of 
poor  Marie  Antoinette's  day,  was  in 
halting  at  the  point  where  blood  would 
have  been  shed  had  he  pushed  the  mon- 
archical complot  farther.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  made  welcome  into  that 
nursery  of  patrician  promise,  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  and  achieved  some 
distinction  as  a  man  of  letters.  He 
made  more  than  a  sensational  debut  in 
a  very  caustic  review  of  Chateaubriand's 
famous  "Memoirs  from  Beyond  the 
Grave."  The  Chateaubriand  family 
never  forgave  the  attack  of  the  young 
aristocrat  upon  the  genius  whom  the 
world  accepted  as  the  foremost  of  his 
time,  and  the  celebrated  mot  of  La  Mar- 
quise de  Pompadour,  "the  native  feroc- 
ity of  the  Broglies,"  was  flung  in  his 
face  even  in  the  organs  of  the  monarchy. 
He  served  many  years  as  a  diplomat, 
notably  at  Rome,  where  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  bewildering  Pius  IX.  into  the 
brief  relapse  into  "liberalism,"  ending  in 
the  sovereign  pontiff's  flight  from  the 
Vatican  when  the  exasperated  democ- 
racy proclaimed  the  republic.  With  the 
return  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  empire 
in  1852,  the  duke  withdrew  from  politics 
and  gave  his  aristocratic  leisure  to  the 
composition  of  semi-family  annals,  pro- 
ducing in  a  few  years  "The  History  of 
the  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  Fourth  Century."  This  valued  him 
a  letter  of  benediction  from  Rome  and 
election  to  the  seat  of  Lacordaire  in  the 
Academy.  His  best  known  work  is  "The 
King's  Secret,"  a  rehabilitation  of  the 
career  of  his  g^eat  grandfather  and  the 
unspeakable  Bourbon,  Louis  XV. 


"The  King's  Secret"  was  not  a  his- 
torical novel,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
From  the  papers  and  memoirs  in  his 
grandfather's  possession,  the  duke  was 
able  to  reconstitute  what  had  always 
been  a  perplexity  to  the  historians  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  That  king, 
while  giving  over  to  scurvy  knaves  and 
lascivious  minions  the  conduct  of  the 
monarchy,  really  cherished  a  secret  de- 
sire to  rule  and  to  this  end  constituted 


a  private  diplomacy,  with  agents  respon- 
sible only  to  himself,  in  every  court  of 
Europe.  These  agents  had  a  time  of 
risk  and  uncomfortable  vicissitudes,  for 
they  werfe  frequently  arrested  by  the 
regular  ministries  and  flung  into  the 
Bastille,  and  though  their  authority  was 
vaguely  surmised,  they  were  none  the 
less  subjected  to  rigors,  which  made 
glory,  or  even  duty,  on  such  terms 
rather  undesirable.  Broglie's  ancestor, 
the  Count  Victor,  enjoyed  no  end  of  im- 
prisonments, his  master  Louis  looking 
on  in  apparent  indifference.  It  was 
Louis  who  delegated  that  historic  mys- 
tery, the  "Chevalier  d'Eon,"  to  counter- 
spy upon  the  regular  envoys  sent  to  the 
coyrt  of  London.  When  the  epicene 
diplomat  was  in  danger  of  being  seized 
by  a  vengeful  British  lordling,  who  sus- 
pected his  double  sex,  Louis  had  word 
sent  to  his  confidant  and  the  dubious 
envoy  saved  himself  by  flight. 

Had  the  documents,  revealed  by  the 
duke,  been  published  or  known,  when 
the  revolution  began  in  1789,  it  is  likely 
that  Marie  Antoinette  would  not  have 
been  the  object  of  execration  she  be- 
came to  the  nation,  who  believed  her  to 
be  simply  the  agent  of  Austria,  to  use 
the  resources  of  France,  to  help  in  the 
"imperial  expansion"  that  Maria  The- 
resa was  carrying  on  at  the  expense  of 
Poland  and  Italy.  For  the  duke  shows 
irrefutably  that  had  the  Austrian  alli- 
ance taken  form  ten  years  earlier 
Poland  would  have  been  spared  and 
France  would  have  been  saved  the  loss 
of  her  colonies  on  this  continent — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  humiliating  defeats  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eralissimo. Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
aided  by  the  British  rough  rider,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 


Of  the  dead,  nil  nisi  bonutn  is  the  rule 
in  the  Academy,  and  of  course  a  mag- 
nifico  like  the  Marquis  de  la  Vogiie 
found  nothing  but  praise  for  a  fellow 
aristocrat  in  dealing  with  his  friend 
Broglie;  but  the  Academy  carries  the 
maxim  further  and  finds  nothing  that 
is  not  commendatory  to  say  of  the  new 
member  officially  received  among  the 
"Immortels,"  hence,  each  elect  ex- 
periences the  sensation  that  Brougham 
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enjoyed  one  day  when  the  London  Times, 
having  heard  that  the  statesman  was 
dead  at  Cannes,  proceeded  to  elaborate 
a  six  column  estimate  of  his  genius  and 
virtues.    Brougham  declared  that  it  was 
worth  the  pangs  of  real  death  to  con- 
vict the  British  journal  of  bearing  false 
witness    for   forty   years,   for  •  while   it 
could  find  nothing  praiseworthy  in  his 
life,  during  its  living,  it  set  that  life  forth 
as  more  than  exemplary  under  the  en- 
lightening stroke  of  death!    The  great 
house  of  vogiie  has  always  been  known 
to  entertain  a  complacent  estimate  of  the 
glories  of  its  ancestors;  now  it  has  the 
testimony   of   thirty-nine   of   the   "Im- 
mortels"  to  avouch  that  its  glories  have 
never  been  half  appreciated.     The  for- 
tune of  expressing  this  impressive  esti- 
mate fell  to  the  poet  Jose-Maria  de  He- 
redia,  "prince  of  harmonious  words  and 
iclatantes  phrases,"  as  the  admiring  dic- 
tion of  the  critics  has  it  when  describ- 
ing Heredia.     Every  untitled  person  in 
the    sacred    hemi-cycle    of    Richelieu's 
"magistral    company"    must   have    felt 
himself    touched     with     the     ineffable 
chrism   of   nobiliary   sanctification,   on 
hearing  the  genesis  of  the  newest  mem- 
ber come  among  the  "Immortels."    For 
the  mere  enumeration  of  the  marquis's 
foregathers,     suggested     the      liveliest 
chapter  of  a  modern  "historical  novel" 
of  adventure.    Heredia  touched,  in  deli- 
cately tinctured  phrases,  on  the  origins 
of  the  house,  which  beginning  in  the 
smallest    province    of   ancient    France, 
Vivarais,  built  a  castle,  Rochecolombe 
(the  dove's  rock),  whence  flew  over  the 
land  a  swarm  of  mighty  warriors,  states- 
men, and  picturesque  rough  riders  of 
the  crusades  and  chivalry.    The  lords  of 
the  dove's  rock  "loved  God,  the    king 
and    war."      Bertrand    de    la    Vogiie 
founded  in  1084,  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Martin  de  la  Villedieu,  while  other  more 
strenuous   cadets   of  the   "rock"   were 
helping  William  of  Normandy  to  found 
the  "conquering  race"  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Boetia  of  Britain.    Thence  the  poet 
carried  the  golden  strain  through    the 
wars,  the  crusades,  the  civil  conflicts,  to 
the  revolution,  when  the  common  folk, 
not  having  the  reverence  for  greatness 
that   glorifies  the  Academy,   destroyed 
the  chateau  Rochecolombe  and  reduced 


the  valorous  Vogiies  to  the  woeful 
necessities  of  earning  their  daily  bread. 
The  piquancy  of  the  narrative  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  De  Vogiie  history  inter- 
laced with  the  Broglie  and  Heredia  was 
simply  filling  in  the  eulogiums  on  the 
Vogue  warriors  and  "illustrations,"  that 
modesty  compelled  the  marquis  to  omit. 
The  Parisian  press  falls  into  gentle  rail- 
lery over  the  "battle  of  flowers,"  that 
delighted  the  aristocratic  throng  filling 
the  Academy,  but  one  or  two  free  lances 
go  further  and  ironically  lapidate  the 
floral  structure.  For  among  the  works 
that  gained  the  Academic  votes  for  the 
new  member,  "The  History  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,"  the  marquis,  in  his  roy- 
alist awe,  incautiously  set  forth,  in  lus 
introduction,  the  strange  fact  that  he 
had  deliberately  suppressed  many  let- 
ters written  by  the  revered  prince, 
which  tended  to  compromise  his  char- 
acter for  piety  in  the  mind  of  the  scorn- 
ful. It  was  in  respect  of  the  "great  and 
sacred  traditions  of  history,"  the  mar- 
quis affirms,  that  he  suppressed  side 
lights  which  might  lessen  the  noble 
character  of  the  famous  pupil  of  Fene- 
lon.  Thereupon  the  acrid  critics  de- 
mand what  history  is  for  if  not  to  reveal 
all  that  men  do  or  say  in  order  that  the 
due  lesson  may  be  taught,  the  just  im- 
pression obtained.  Henry  Michel  of  the 
Institute,  in  a  dainty  satire  of  the  ses- 
sion, whimsically  points  out  that  the 
time  is  gone  by  when  worship  of  the 
sword  of  the  Vivarais,  the  bishops  and 
canons  of  the  chateau  Rochecolombe,  or 
when  the  Vogiie  cavaliers  of  Malta,  who 
chased  the  Turks  on  the  Mediterranean, 
carry  weight  with  the  scientific  investi- 
gators of  truth,  and  that  the  awkward 
spirit  of  the  plain  plebeian  asks  more 
than  forty  quart erings  to  confer  emin- 
ence upon  the  elect  of  the  Academie 
Frangaise ! 

In  "Le  Roman  de  mon  enfance  et  Ma 
jeunesse,"  Madame  Juliette  Adam  at- 
tempts to  propitiate  the  critics  by  the 
opening  phrase,  "Forty  years  ago  the 
reader  read  at  first  the  book;  he 
judged  the  book  by  the  writing,  then 
if  need  be  he  supported  his  judgment 
by  the  opinion  of  a  critic."  Thus  the 
writer    was    of    little    importance,  the 
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book  everything.  To-day  the  book  is 
never  enough,  the  whole  world  wants 
to  know  the  person  who  writes  and  often 
judges  the  work  from  the  traits  inter- 
preted by  hostility  or  amity.  Without 
assenting  to  this  postulate,  Madame 
Adam  has  set  down  the  picture  of  her- 
self from  the  first  workings  of  her  mind, 
to  her  early  womanhood.  Though  the 
object  of  more  political  animosity  than 
any  of  the  diplomatic  dames,  in  French 
affairs  since  the  unctuous  Madame 
Roland,  Juliette  Adam's  memoirs  have 
captivated  every  shade  of  journalistic 
expression  in  France,  and  she  is  urged 
to  carry  her  "romance"  to  the  end  of 
her  editorship  of  the  Nouvelle  ReTme,  It 
is  not  every  young  girl  of  ten  who  can 
prophesy  for  herself,  but  Juliette  when 
a  child,  then  the  daughter  of  Doctor 
Lamber  of  the  village  of  Chauny,  made 
known  to  her  aunts  that  she  did  not 
propose  to  pass  her  whole  life  in  the 
vegetating  existence  of  a  country  vil- 
lage. "Thou  wilt  become  a  celebrated 
woman?"  indulgently  queried  the 
amused  aunt,  Sophie.  "And  how  long 
a  time  do  you  count  taking,  in  making 
your  family  illustrious?"  asked  Aunt 
Constance,  rallyingly.  "In  forty  years," 
Juliette  counted.  Within  two  years  she 
had  in  a  sense  kept  her  promise,  for 
when  news  of  the  revolt  against  Louis 
Philippe  reached  the  school  where  the 
small  Juliette  was  imbibing  her  human- 
ities, she  patched  a  tricolor  out  of  her 
garments,  had  a  revolutionary  legend 
pasted  on  it  and  was  promptly  sent  home 
to  her  astonished  aunts.  Educated 
henceforth  by  an  idealogue  parent  and 
two  doting  aunts,  enamored  of  the  an- 
cients, Juliette  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
girl  to  become  cilibre  in  a  society  like 
that  of  France  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
last  century.  She  knew  her  Homer  and 
the   Greek   masters   at   the   age   when 


other  girls  were  fondling  dolls,  and  had 
stacks  of  verse  ready  for  an  emergency 
before  the  first  proposal  for  her  hand. 
This  was  from  a  young  farmer,  who 
suited  papa,  but  though  a  republican  of 
the  most  sentimental  Rousseau  sort,  Ju- 
liette declined  the  pastoral  strenuous- 
ness  of  the  farm  for  the  larger  activi- 
ties of  the  press.  She  consented  to 
marry  when  the  time  came,  but  the 
venture  was  not  satisfactory  and  she  re- 
claimed her  freedom.  Thence  she  en- 
tered the  world,  which  she  proposed  to 
conquer,  through  the  intimacy  of  a 
grande  dame  of  rather  equivocal  renown. 
Countess  d'Agoult,  better  known  to  let- 
ters as  "Daniel  Stern" — a  nom  de  plume 
associated  with  very  remarkable  litera- 
ture. It  was  under  the  name  of  Juliette 
Lamber  that  most  of  Madame  Adam's 
books  appeared  and  few  contemporary 
writers  evoked  more  praise  than  she 
in  "Paienne,"  "Jean  and  Pascal,"  and 
"Laide."  It  was,  however,  as  the  -^geria 
of  Gambetta  that  she  achieved  within  the 
forty  years  set  for  the  end,  "Celebrity." 
From  the  war  of  1870  until  she  closed 
her  editorship  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  a 
year  ago,  Madame  Adam  was  incon- 
testably  the  most  influential  intellect 
among  the  women  of  France.  She  had 
married  Senator  Adam,  during  Gam- 
betta's  dictatorship,  and  the  immense 
fortune  left  by  this  statesman,  when  he 
died,  in  1877,  enabled  the  widow  to  play 
the  part  of  Maecenas  to  the  young  re- 
publicans. "The  Childhood  and  In- 
fancy" has  the  sort  of  charm  that  French 
memoirs  seem  above  all  others  to  pos- 
sess ;  but  the  real  story  that  the  French 
world  is  waiting  for  is  the  mature  epoch 
of  a  life  crowded  with  literary,  political, 
and  social  activities.  This  Madame 
Adam  promises  in  view  of  the  outbreak 
of  "adoration"  that  has  welcomed  the 
disclosure  of  her  charming  childhood. 
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[220]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Here  are 
some  more  parallelisms  of  thought  that 
I  have  come  across  in  my  reading : 

We  bear  it  calmly,  though  a  ponderous  woe, 
And  still  adore  the  hand  that  gives  the  blow. 
Pomfret — "Verses  to  his 

Friend  in  Affliction." 

Led,  like  a  victim,  to  my  death  I'll  go, 
And  dying,  bless  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow. 
Dryden— "The  Spanish  Friar,    Act  ii,  Sc.  i. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  floweiy  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his 
blood. 
Pope — "Essay  on  Man."  Epistle  i,  1.  81. 

And  here  is  another  batch:  Oldham 
in  his  "Satire  against  Poetry"  refers  to 
Butler  as : 

The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  age. 

He  was  imitated  by  Pope : 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name. 
The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame. 

And  by  Young: 

Of  some  for  glory  such  the  boundless  rage. 
That  they're  the  blackest  scandal  of  the  age. 

And  by  Voltaire : 
Scandale  de  Teglise,  et  des  rois  le  modele. 
Yours  very  truly, 
H.  Fulton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[221]  Sir  Oracle:  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  motto  "Deos 
fortioribus  adesse?" 

S.  C.  C,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  phrase  comes  from  Tacitus,  4,  17,  and 
signifies  that  the  gods  favor  the  strong. 


Napoleon  put  it  into  more  satiric  and  pun- 
gent form  when  he  said  "God  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions."  But 
Napoleon  was  not  original  even  in  the  sar- 
castic turn  he  gave  to  the  phrase,  as  these 
random  instances  will  show: 

As  a  rule  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  big 
squadrons  as  against  the  small  ones. 

Bussy  Rabutin— "Letters,"  Oct.  18,  1677. 

The  number  of  the  wise  will  always  be 
small.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  largely  in- 
creased, but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  fools,  and  unfortunately  they 
say  that  God  always  favors  the  heaviest  bat- 
talions. 

"Letter  to  M.  le  Riche,"  February,  1770. 

A  paraphrase  occurs  in  Gibbon: 

The  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  ablest  navigators. 

"Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire,"  Ch.  LXVIH. 

[222]  Can  Sir  Oracle  inform  me  who- 
was  the  author  of  the  following  lines : 

Whether  on  the  scaffold  high. 

Or  in  the  battle's  van, 
The  noblest  place  for  man  to  die 

Is  when  he  dies  for  man. 

J.  R.  O.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

These  lines  are  by  the  Irish  poet,  Michael 
J.  Barry,  and  made  their  first  appearance  ia 
the  Dublin  Nation  on  September  28,  1844. 
They  have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Wil- 
liam Smith  O'Brien,  because  when  that  . 
patriot  was  undergoing  trial  for  high  treason, 
in  1848,  he  scrawled  them  in  court  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  an  autograph.  You  have  not 
quoted  them  quite  correctly.  They  should 
run  as  follows: 

But  whether  on  the  scaffold  high 

Or  in  the  battle's  van. 
The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die 

Is  where  he  dies  for  man! 
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[223]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Byron's 
magnificent  address  to  the  ocean  in 
"Childe  Harold"  is  marred  to  my  sense 
by  the  ungrammatical  line: 

And  castest  him  again  to  earth,  there  let  him 
lay. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  poet  wrote 
"stay"  instead  of  "lay?" 

H.  C.  CoNovER,  New  York  City, 

It  is  only  too  clear  that  Byron  wrote  lay 
for  lie,  and  none  of  the  attempts  to  alter  the 
punctuation  or  to  substitute  "stay"  or  "pray" 
for  the  offending  word  will  satisfy  a  candid 
critic.  But  if  Byron  sinned  he  sinned  in  good 
company.  His  contemporary,  Shelley,  has 
these  lines  in  his  "Passage  of  the  Appenines:" 

The  Appenine  in  the  light  of  day 

Is  a  mighty  mountain,  dim  and  gray, 

Which  between  the  earth  and  sky  doth  lay. 

If  Byron  sinned.  I  use  the  conjectural  if 
because  although  "lay"  used  as  an  intransi- 
tive verb  is  a  vulgarism  now  and  was  a  vul- 
garism in  Byron's  day,  it  was  sanctioned  by 
high  authority  among  the  earlier  poets.  For 
instance  it  occurs  constantly  in  Fairfax's 
"Tasso:" 

Of  bodies,  some  upright,  some  groveling,  lay 
And  for  themselves  eat  graves  out  of  the  clay. 

In  a  fair  room  for  pleasure  built  they  lay'd. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  out  of  many. 
In  Donne  it  also  occurs: 

Thou  unnamed  hadst  laid. 
And  in  Marvell: 

Here  ended  all  his  mortal  toils,  he  laid 
And  slept  in  peace,  under  the  mortal  shade. 

Bjrron,  therefore,  was  not  without  author- 
ity for  his  use  of  "lay,"  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  again  and  again  he  deliber- 
ately introduces  archaisms  into  "Childe 
Harold." 

[224]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  I  dimly 
rennember  a  phrase  whose  meaning  is 
that  a  slave  landing  on  English  soil  in- 
stantly becomes  free.  Can  you  locate  it 
for  me?  ^^^^^  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

You  undoubtedly  have  in  mind  Lord  Mans- 
field's decision  in  the  case  of  James  Somerset, 
a  negro  slave  from  Jamaica,  who  accompany- 
ing his  master  to  England,  claimed  his  free- 
dom and  was  brought  into  court  on  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  (1772).  The  decision  upheld 
the  argument  of  Hargrave,  Somerset's  coun- 
sel, that  England  is  "a  soil  whose  air  is 
Heemed  too  pure  for  slaves  to  breathe  in." 
But  the  words  were  Hargrave's,  not  Lord 


Mansfield's.  As  reported  in  the  State  Trials, 
Vol.  XX,  p.  I,  Lord  Mansfield  declared  that 
"Every  man  who  comes  into  England  is  en-, 
titled  to  the  protection  of  the  English  law, 
whatever  oppression  he  may  heretofore  have 
suffered,  and  whatever  may  be  the  color  of 
his  skin: 

Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus." 

In  his  "Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  Campbell 
says:  "Lord  Mansfield  first  established  the 
grand  doctrine  that  the  air  of  England  is  too 
pure  to  be  breathed  by  a  slave"  (vol.  ii.  p. 
418). 

Cowper  has  summarized  the  plea  of  Har- 
grave and  its  endorsement  by  Mansfield  in 
the  following  famous  lines: 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their 
lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  I 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles 
fall. 

"The  Task,"  Book  ii.:  "The 

Timepiece,"  1,  40. 

Later  John  Philpot  Curran  amplified  the 
idea  in  these  words: 

"I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law, 
which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with  and 
inseparable  from  British  soil;  which  pro- 
claims even  to  the  stranger  and  sojourner, 
the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  British 
earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads 
is  holy  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what 
language  his  doom  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced; no  matter  what  complexion  incom- 
patible with  freedom  an  Indian  or  an  African 
sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him;  no  matter  in 
what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have 
been  cloven  down;  no  matter  with  what 
solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon 
the  altar  of  Slavery— the  first  moment  he 
touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar 
and  the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust;  his 
soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty;  his 
body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains 
that  burst  from  around  him;  and  he  stands 
redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by 
the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  emanci- 
pation." 

Before  any  of  these  British  authorities. 
Bodinus,  a  French  jurist  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century  had  said: 

Servi  peregrini,  ut  primum  Galliae  fines  pene- 
•traverunt  eodem  momento  liberi  sunt. 

("Foreign  slaves,  as  soon  as  they  come  with- 
in the  limits  of  France,  are  free.") 

Bodinus,  lib.  i.,  cap.  5. 

[225]  Editor  Notes  and  Queries: 
What  are  the  exact  words  of  the  nur- 
sery jingle  which  tells  how  a  valiant 
king  of  France,  bent  on  martial  exploits, 
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marched    his    troops    up    a    hill    and 
marched  them  back  again? 

W.  R.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  lines  occur  in  a  ballad  known  as  "Old 
Tarlton's  Song,"  which  is  printed  in  a  tract 
entitled  "Pigge's  Corantol;  or,  News  from 
the  North,"  and  run  as  follows: 

The  King  of  France  went  up  the  hill 

With  twenty  thousand  men; 
The  King  of  France  came  down  the  hill, 

And  ne'er  went  up  again. 

Thackeray,  in  a  paraphrase  of  Beranger's 
"Le  Roi  d'Yvetot,"  which  he  calls  "The  King 
of  Brentford,"  imitates  the  old  jingle: 

Each  year  he  called  his  fighting  men, 
And  marched  a  league  from  home  and  then 
Marched  back  again. 

Beranger*s  words  were: 

D'ailleurs's  il  ne  levait  de  ban. 
Que  pour  tirer  quatre  fois  I'an 
Au  blanc. 

In  another  "King  of  Brentford"  paraphrase 
Thackeray  came  closer  to  his  original: 

Each  year  his  mighty  armies  marched  forth 

in  gallant  show 
Their  enemies  were  targets,  their  bullets  they 

were  tow. 

[226]  Sir  Oracle:  Is  there  any 
tradition  to  explain  the  presence  in  St. 


Mark's  Square,  Venice,  of  the  pigeons 
that  thrust  themselves  so  obtrusively  on 
the  notice  of  every  traveler  ? 

C.  H.  R.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Many  are  the  stories  told  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  pigeons, — how  their  ancestors 
served  the  Republic  by  bringing  back  news 
from  its  fleets,  and  so  on;  but  none  of  them 
are  very  well  established,  save  that  the  birds 
have  always  been  regarded  as  town  property 
and  have  been  fed  out  of  a  fund  donated  by 
a  private  individual,  the  Countess  Policastro, 
who  during  her  lifetime  always  fed  the  birds 
at  two  o'clock,  and  left  money  to  be  applied 
to  a  continuance  of  the  custom.  Certain  it 
is  that  as  the  clock  strikes  two,  the  pigeons 
swarm  to  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  and  it  is  one  of  the  sights 
to  go  and  see  them  fed. 

[227]  The  Era,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Won't  you  kindly  as- 
certain through  your  columns  from 
whence  this  quotation  is?  I  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

'When  the  voices  of  the  heart  begin  to  speak, 
reason  puts  her  fingers  in  her  ears.' 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  Paxon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sir  Oracle  will  have  to  refer  this  query  to 
his  correspondents. 


The  Oldest  English  Printed  Book 


Editor  of  The  Era. 

Bartholomaeus  de  Glanville,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  wrote  "De  Proprietatibus  Re- 
rum,"  which  was  first  printed  in  folio  by 
Caxton  in  1480.  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  Trevisa,  and  printed  by  Wyn- 
kin  de  Worde  in  1507.    Dr.  Dibdin,  in 


his  'Typographical  Antiquities,"  styled 
this  "a  volume  of  extraordinary  typo- 
graphical beauty  and  rarity."  It  is  the 
first  book  printed  on  paper  made  in 
England. 

Yours  truly, 
George  A.  Braunling, 

New  York. 
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Owen  Wister's  "The  Virginian"  is  a  glori- 
fication of  the  cowboy — a  disappearing  type 
with  which  the  author  is  well  acquainted  and 
of  which  he  is  a  hearty  admirer.  Some  Vir- 
ginians will  be  silly  enough  to  complain  that 
an  ungrammatical  and  utterly  lawless  swag- 
gerer should  be  fathered  upon  their  State. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wister's  hero  is  an  honest 
and  lovable  character  and  no  Northern 
reader  will  regret  that  he  wins  the  love  of 
a  sweet  girl  from  New  England.  The  story 
contains  almost  as  much  of  the  author  as  of 
the  Virgfinian,  and  does  it  gracefully  too. 
(Macmillans).  All  Vir§:inians  and  most  peo- 
ple elsewhere  will  like  "Hearts  Coura- 
geous," by  Hallie  Erminie  Rives,  for  the  au- 
thor, despite  some  literary  limitations,  has 
the  genume  story-teller's  instinct,  and  her 
hero  is  Patrick  Henry.  She  talks  as  famil- 
iarly as  only  a  Virginian  can  of  Jeflferson, 
Washington,  Lord  Dunmore,  and  a  host  of 
other  men  whom  the  Revolution  and  its  cre- 
ative period  made  prominent.  In  his  own 
day  Patrick  Henry  could  not  have  been  a 
Southern  literary  hero,  for  he  was  almost 
"poor  white  trash."  But  times  have  changed, 
and  the  aristocracy  has  its  innings,  even  in 
Old  Virginia.  (Bowen-Merrill  Company.) 
"Those  Black  Diamond  Men"  is  the  most 
timely  book  of  the  season,  for  it  appears 
while  the  great  coal-miners'  strike  is  "on," 
and  it  is  a  series  of  strong  pen-pictures  of 
life  in  the  mining  district,  with  which  the  au- 
thor, William  F.  Gibbons,  has  been  familiar 
for  many  years.  The  hero  is  a  Christian 
minister  with  muscles  as  strong  and  ready  as 
his  soul,  and  the  heroine  is  like  unto  him. 
(Revell  Co.) 

Mr.  Howells  is  one  of  the  most  modest  of 
novelists,  yet  one  of  the  bravest.  Almost 
any  other  author  would  have  hesitated  to 
write  a  story  like  "The  Kentons,"  for  he 
would  have  known  instinctively  that  it  could 
not  hold  the  interest  of  the  average  young 
womai^,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
absorber  of  fiction.  There  are  young  people 
in  the  tale,  but  the  interest  centers  about  a 
middle-aged  couple  whose  daughter  has  im- 


agined herself  in  love  with  a  flippant  fellow 
who  was  greatly  her  inferior.  As  it  has  been 
denied  that  Mr.  Howells  has  genius,  it  is  in 
order  to  ask  how,  without  genius,  a  book  like 
"The  Kentons"  could  be  written.  (Har- 
per.) In  "The  Lion's  Whelp"  Mrs.  Amelia 
E.  Barr  returns  to  the  manner  of  her  "Friend 
Olivia" — a  historical  novel  of  high  quality. 
"The  Lion's  Whelp"  is  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
with  him  the  author  presents  a  noble  and 
distinpfuished  company.  Many  women  ap- 
pear m  the  story,  few  of  them  with  great 
names,  but  all  of  the  large,  brave  English 
type  of  which  the  author  herself  is  an  ex- 
emplar and  which  consequently  she  pictures 
sympathetically  and  clearly.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.)  Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  Terhune) 
is  growing  to  be  a  veteran  in  Ameri- 
can authorship,  her  novels  having  found 
many  admiring  readers  years  ago,  while  in 
later  years  she  has  been  an  acceptable  writer 
on  the  science  of  the  kitchen  and  other  use- 
ful topics.  With  "In  Our  Country"  she  re- 
turns to  her  first  love,  this  work  being  a  col- 
lection of  tales  of  Virginian  life  in  a  coun- 
try whose  legends  were  familiar  to  her  in 
her  girlhood  days.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  tales  are  well-told,  the  book  ending 
with  a  ghastly  ghost  story.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.)  Elliott  Flower's  "Policeman  Flynn" 
is  a  book  of  the  "Dooley"  type,  thous^h  not 
in  any  way  an  imitation.  The  principal  char- 
acter is  a  member  of  "th'  foorce"  in  New 
York.  He  is  not  so  sententious  as  Dooley, 
but  being  an  Irishman  he  can  not  avoid  an 
original  way  of  putting  things,  and  his 
tongue  is  so  unfailingly  good-natured  that 
anyone  would  be  glad  to  corner  him  for  a 
long  chat.  (The  Century  Co.)  Dorothy 
Dix's  "Fables  of  the  Elite"  will  please  every 
one  who  likes  the  fables  put  forth  by  Mr, 
George  Ade.  Being  written  by  a  woman, 
and  largely  addressed  to  her  own  sex,  they 
are  not  so  profuse  of  slang  as  are  the  Ade 
stones — not  quite,  yet  tliere  are  women  who 
may  find  themselves  philologically  bewil- 
dered to  an  extent  that  the  most  approved 
dictionaries  cannot  relieve.     The  morals  ap- 
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pended  to  some  of  the  fables  bear  the  test 
of  feminine  experience.  (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.) 
'The  Millionaire  Mystery,"  by  Fergus  Hume, 
will  please  habitual  readers  of  detective  sto- 
ries. A  rich  Englishman  falls  in  a  fit  and  his 
only  child  mourns  his  death.  A  tramp  who 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  churchyard  and 
chanced  to  see  the  millionaire  taken  from  his 
coflin,  tells  a  story  that  quickens  the  wits  of 
the  police  inspector  and  leads  to  some  ut- 
terly unexpected  discoveries.  (F.  M.  Buckles 
&  Co.) 

A  new  novel  by  Marion  Crawford  is  always 
welcome;  whether  the  scenes  are  Italian  or 
American,  old  or  new,  the  reader  has  the 
assurance  that  the  characters  will  be  dis- 
tinctly drawn  and  skillfully  handled,  and  that 
the  better  among  them  will  comport  them- 
selves like  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  character 
as  well  as  manners.  The  hero  of  "Marietta" 
is  a  Dalmatian  who,  when  a  mere  waif,  was 
picked  up  by  one  of  the  great  Murano  ar- 
tificers in  glass,  five  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  Venetian  Republic  granted  the  privileges 
of  nobility  to  the  glass-workers  who  had 
made  Murano's  works  famous  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  No  love-story  was  ever  more 
daintily  told,  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
girl;  women  novelists  will  be  wildly  jealous 
of  the  author  when  they  read  the  chapters 
in  which  the  heroine's  first  and  only  love- 
experience  is  described.  The  author  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  "Marietta"  is  an  his- 
torical novel,  for  it  is  based  on  an  actual 
incident  of  glass-making  in  Murano.  al- 
though historians  disagree  as  to  the  facts. 
Certainly  the  atmosphere  of  the  period,  so 
far  as  history  has  created  it,  has  been  re- 
produced in  the  story;  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  the  reader  finds  himself  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. (Macmillans.)  "Mary  Garvin,"  by 
Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  is  a  New  England  tale 
of  back-country  people  by  one  who  appar- 
ently knows  them  well  and  loves  them  too 
dearly  to  make  fun  of  them.  Their  peculi- 
arities, their  conversation  and  their  blend  of 
humor  and  pathos  recalls  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Old 
Town  Folks,"  for  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, and  the  additional  three-quarters  to 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  went  back,  has  made  no 
change  in  such  varieties  of  the  New  Eng- 
land type  that  have  escaped  the  influence  of 
city  people  and  city  ways.  (T,  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.)  Sheppard  Stevens'  "In  the  Eagle's 
Talon"  is  a  readable  romance  of  the  period 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  eagle  is  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  and  his  intended  victim  is 
a  Louisiana  girl,  temporarily  in  Paris. 
Her  lover  rescues  her  by  "bluffing"  Na- 
poleon in  person.  The  scenes  are  alternatelv 
in  Louisiana  and  France.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.)  "En  Son  Norn"  is  a  French  transla- 
tion of  "In  His  Name" — one  of  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale's  sensible,  crreat-hearted  stories  of 
practical  every-day  Christian  life.  To  re- 
read it  in  its  new  dress  would  be  doubly 
beneficial  to  any  one  who  has  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.    (William 


R.  Jenkins.)  In  "The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
villes "  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  brings  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  life  again,  without  loss  of  any 
of  his  original  manner  and  cleverness.  The 
result  is  a  full  novel,  instead  of  a  collection 
of  short  stories,  but  there  is  the  same  old 
mystery  that  confounds  the  professional 
sleuths  and  which  only  Sherlock  Holmes  can 
make  plain.  The  tale  is  quite  as  well  sus- 
tained as  any  of  the  shorter  ones  in  which 
the  great  amateur  detective  delighted  us  sev- 
eral years  ago.  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 
Some  resurrections  quite  as  welcome  as 
that  of  Sherlock  Holmes  may  be  found  in 
"Openings  in  the  Old  Trail,"  by  the  lamented 
Bret  Harte.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  the 
author's  short  stories  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and 
some  long-familiar  characters  re-appear  ef- 
fectively. The  title  of  the  book  should  si- 
lence the  complaint  that  Bret  Harte  often 
repeated  himself.  Does  any  one  weary  of  an 
old  road  when  he  is  taken  over  it  by  a  friend 
who  continually  discovers  something  new 
and  knows  how  to  tell  about  it  so  interest- 
ingly that  the  listener  longs  to  hear  more? 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  "Morchester," 
by  Charles  Datchet,  is  one  of  the  few  new 
novels  that  will  bear  two  or  three  readings. 
A  few  chapters  of  it  will  cause  the  reader 
to  suspect  the  author  of  being  over-ambi- 
tious, for  so  many  types  of  character  and  so 
many  conflicting  conditions  and  interests  are 
portrayed  that  the  book  promises  to  be  a 
series  of  slightly  related  sketches;  in  reality 
it  is  a  very  compact  and  creditable  bit  of 
work,  and  may  stand  for  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  multi-colored  social  life  of  any  Ameri- 
can city  that  is  not  absolutely  new.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons).  More  brilliantly  written 
than  "Morchester,"  yet  less  strong  as  a 
whole,  is  "The  Minority,"  by  Frederick 
Trevor  Hill.  The  author  introduces  many 
city  people  of  contrasting  types,  all  of  which 
are  genuine;  there  is  not  a  lay  figure  among 
them:  any  one  who  knows  New  York  will 
recall  possible  originals  of  the  author's  man- 
ufacturers, bankers,  speculators,  promoters, 
laborers,  philanthropists,  labor  agitators, 
politicians,  oflfice  holders,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, all  of  whom  are  interesting  and  some 
admirable.  They  talk  and  act  as  they  should, 
and  are  entertaining,  if  only  by  their  per- 
sonality. But  the  author  handles  a  "Trust" 
and  a  great  strike  as  if  both  were  to  become 
of  greater  import  in  the  story  than  they 
really  do.  Nevertheless  "The  Minority"  is 
too  good  a  novel  to  be  left  unread.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.)  Everbody  has  heard 
of  dramatized  novels,  but  the  "novelization" 
of  dramas  is  seldom  attempted,  perhaps  be- 
cause dramatists  as  a  class  have  little  toler- 
ance for  any  thing  save  action  and  what  the 
stage  knows  as  "situation."  Dumas'  play. 
"Henri  III.  et  Sa  Cour"  has  just  been  trans- 
formed into  fiction,  under  the  title  "The 
King's  Gallant;"  Dumas'  name  is  sufficient 
assurance  that  there  is  a  plot  and  plenty  of 
incident.     (Street     &    Smith).     Miss    Anne 
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Douglas  Sedgwick's  "The  Confounding  of 
Camelia"  is  so  cleverly  done  that  not  un- 
til the  end  does  the  reader  realize  that  the 
story  was  scarcely  worth  telling; — 'tis  its 
manner  alone  that  commends  it.  Camelia 
herself  is  an  interesting  creature,  albeit  so 
willful,  uncertain  and  at  times  conscience- 
less, that  it  is  a  positive  relief  to  leave  her 
mated  to  a  man  twice  her  age  and  with  an 
abiding  sense  of  his  own  superiority.  But 
with  different  characters,  or  better  ones,  per- 
haps the  story  could  not  have  been  told  so 
brilliantly.     (The   Century  Co.) 

Another  story  in  which  a  girl  loves  a  man 
far  older  than  herself  is  "The  Love  Story  of 
Abner  Stone,"  told  in  the  first  person  by 
Edwin  Carlile  Litsey.  The  hero  is  a  book- 
worm who  goes  to  the  country  and  suddenlv 
becomes  a  rapturous  lover  of  nature  in  all 
her  moods;  the  most  charming  natural  ob- 
ject in  sight  is  his  host's  pretty  daughter, 
who  is  first  drawn  to  him  by  sympathy  and 
then  by  love,  but  as  both  arc  ICentuckians, 
it  is  strange  that  the  hero  bemoans  the  dif- 
ference of  their  ages;  he  is  but  forty-five, 
whereas  a  Kentuckian's  heart  is  believed  to 
remain  young  and  radiant  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  churchyard  mould.  But  the  author 
prefers  to  let  the  heroine  die  and  thus  he 
loses  a  chance  to  make  a  good  story  far  bet- 
ter. (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.)  Another  Ken- 
tucky story — "The  Opponents,"  by  Harrison 
Robertson,  has  many  good  characters  and 
scenes,  drawn  apparently  by  a  man  who 
knows  them  well,  for  they  are  true  to  the 
country.  But  they  are  interesting  mainly 
for  themselves;  they  do  not  blend  readably 
and  make  a  story  that  engages  attention. 
(Scribner's.)  There  are  many  pleasant  places 
and  enjoyable  people  in  Arizona,  but  no  one 
would  infer  it  from  Miss  Frances  Charles* 
novel,  "In  the  Country  God  Forgot."  Here 
almost  every  place  and  person  is  withered, 
distorted,  arid,  hard,  and  pitiless,  and  so  sen- 
sitive is  the  author  that  her  characters  and 
their  surroundings  seem  to  aflFect  her  style, 
which  is  often  abrupt,  involved,  or  incon- 
sequent, though  she  has  a  story  with  a  dis- 
tinct motive,  which  will  be  discovered  by  the 
reader  who  holds  out  to  the  end.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)  Were  Yankees  as  sensitive 
as  Creoles,  some  Massachusetts  people 
would  boycott  Mr.  Cable,  author  of  "Old 
Creole  Days,"  for  the  gloom  of  his  first  New 
England  novel,  "Bylow  Hill."  Jealousy  is  the 
motive  of  the  story,  so  more  human  mean- 
ness is  depicted  than  can  be  found  in  all  the 
author's  Louisiana  stories  combined.  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Cable  does  not  always  confine 
himself  closely  to  whatever  story  he  may  be 
writing;  he  saw  more  pleasing  asides  in  old 
New  Orleans  than  the  entire  guild  of  native 
authors  ever  told  us  of.  and  his  New  Eng- 
land book  would  be  well  worth  the  reading, 
if  only  for  its  impressions  of  Yankee  town 
life  on  a  trained  observer  from  the  South. 
(Scribner's.) 

Hamlin    Garland    is    apparently   the    only 
living    novelist    who    has     a    warm    heart 


and  a  good  word  for  the  American  Indian. 
Though  his  newest  novel,  "The  Captain  of  the 
Gray  Horse  Troop,"  is  a  love  story,  and  a 
good  one,  full  of  picturesque  scenes  and  excit- 
ing incidents,  it  abounds  in  tales  of  injustice 
to  Indians  who  are  mentally  and  morally  bet- 
ter than  their  tormentors.  But,  aside 
from  the  redskins  and  their  wrongs,  Mr. 
Garland's  newest  novel  is  his  best.  (Har- 
per's.) "The  Claybornes,"  by  William  Sage, 
is  a  Civil  War  story  without  any  of  the 
stilted  Southerners,  omnipresent  negroes,  or 
cross-matched  lovers  that  we  unconsciously 
expect  to  find  in  any  story  of  the  great 
war  period.  The  principal  male  characters 
are  two  brothers  of  Southern  birth,  one  of 
whom,  a  trained  soldier,  remains  in  the 
Union  army,  and  the  most  interesting 
woman  has  been  loved  by  both  brothers;  a 
mixture  of  patriotism  and  revenge  makes  of 
her  a  spy,  in  which  capacity  she  rapidly 
loses  her  conscience  and  prepares  some  trag- 
edies. That  the  author  is  a  hero-worshipper 
is  shown  by  his  appreciations  of  high  mili- 
tary officers  on  both  sides.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  Anjou,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Napoleon's  most  apparent  political  and  mil- 
itary security  is  the  scene  of  Eleanor  C. 
Price's  "Angelot,"  and  the  Emperor,  whether 
as  France's  saviour  or  destroyer,  defender 
or  enemy,  self-forgetful  or  the  incarnation  ot 
selfishness,  is  almost  the  only  subject  of  the 
people's  conversation.  It  is  presuming  to 
say  that  a  book  reflects  the  spirit  of  a  time 
so  long  past  that  no  living  man  remembers 
it,  "but  "Angelot"  places  the  reader  in  a 
mental  atmosphere  which  is  essentially 
French.  Of  course  the  story  centers  on  a  love 
affair,  which  is  daintily  described.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.) 

Not  all  new  Southern  novels  are  of  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  days.  Two  of  the  lat- 
est are  prompted  by  the  one  Southern  "ques- 
tion" that  threatens  to  remain  unsettled  until 
there  are  several  Hamptons  and  Tuskegees 
in  every  State  and  also  until  the  South  learns 
to  control  its  lawless  white  element;  the 
third,  however,  will  surprise  by  its  ignoring 
of  the  race  question.  It  is  "The  Master  of 
Caxton,"  by  Hildegard  Brooks,  who  tells  of 
the  successful  work  of  a  girl  of  the  poor 
white  class.  She  has  been  educated  at  the 
North,  but  instead  of  longing,  on  her  return 
to  her  home,  to  enter  the  circle  of  old  fam- 
ilies, she  endeavors  to  make  something  use- 
ful of  three  good  natured  but  appallingly 
lazy  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  in  love.  Any 
one  would  suppose  that  so  strong,  gracious 
and  winsome  a  nature  as  the  story  makes  of 
the  heroine  would  have  been  taken  into  some 
of  the  great  hearts  of  the  neighboring  aris- 
tocrats, but  the  one  high-class  girl  who  no- 
tices her  is  entirely  fascinating  and  tricky. 
This  is  not  a  goody-goody  book,  but  a  story 
that  has  charm,  strength  and  distinctness. 
(Scribner's.)  "Aliens,"  by  Mary  Tappan 
Wright,  drops  a  few  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent Northern  people  into  a  Southern  town, 
as    permanent    residents.     They    hold   their 
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bette.-  neighbors  in  high  regard  and  the  sen- 
tinicnt  is  reciprocated,  but  the  longer  the 
colonists  remain,  the  further  apart  they  and 
the  Southerners  drift — and  all  on  account  of 
the  negro;  the  natives  will  not  even  tolerate 
Northern  teachers  for  negro  mission  schools. 
"Aliens"  should  be  twice  read;  first  for  its 
judicial  view  of  Southern  politics,  secondly, 
for  its  fun  and  flirtation,  to  banish  the  at- 
tack of  blues  which  the  first  reading  will 
compel.  (Scribner's.)  "The  Leopard's 
Spots,"  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  tells  of  the 
South  in  the  reconstruction  period  that  fol- 
lowed the  Civil  War— the  period  of  "Gabriel 
ToUiver,"  now  appearing  serially  in  The  Era, 
Mr.  Dixon  has  spent  many  busy  years  in  the 
North,  but  time  and  occupation  have  been 
unable  to  modify  his  dislike  of  the  disturb- 
ing influence  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  so  his 
novel  is  almost  savage.  It  is  told  somewhat 
ruggedly,  with  dramatic  instinct  rather  than 
regard  for  literary  style.  Strength  and  bit- 
terness are  its  main  characteristics;  the  shad- 
ows are  unrelieved  by  anything  but  an  occa- 
sional gleam  from  a  love  affair.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.) 

W.  W.  Jacobs  is  the  most  satisfactory  Eng- 
lish writer  of  stories  of  sea-faring  folk,  for 
he  knows  and  likes  sailors  and  their  familiars 
so  well  that  he  finds  them  sufficient  to  a  tale, 
instead  of  using  them  as  mere  settings  for 
some  of  the  "stock"  romantic  characters  of 
novelists  in  general.  "At  Sunwich  Port"  is 
his  newest  and  longest  story,  and  it  is  full 
of  fun  for  the  reader,  although  the  dramatis 
personae  had  rueful  experiences.  It  contains 
plenty  of  love,  adventure  and  plot,  and  the 
sailor-folk,  though  most  of  the  action  is 
ashore,  at  a  little  English  town,  are  the  real 
thing.  (Scribner's.)  Several  times  it  has  ap- 
peared to  Americans  that  Clark  Russell  had 
written  one  sea-story  too  many;  none  of  us 
seem  to  realize  that  Mr.  Russell  writes  pri- 
marily for  the  English  people,  to  whom  a 
ship  is  the  emblem  of  prosperity  and  the 
mamstay  of  the  Empire  s  business.  Conse- 
quently any  writer  of  ocean  tales  may  safely 
repeat  himself  forever — over  there.  But 
"The  Mate  of  the  Good  Ship  York"  is  not 
an  old  story  retold;  the  author  has  devised 
a  new  situation,  of  which  he  makes  all  pos- 
sible use;  a  young  man  who  knows  the  ways 
of  ships  is  wrecked  at  sea,  with  his  sweet- 
heart and  an  extraordinary  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  this  trio  succeed  in  managing  a 
vessel  long  enough  to  make  one  another 
very  happy.  The  plan  is  ingenious  and  cap- 
itally described.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.)  "Not 
on  the  Chart,"  by  Charles  L.  Marsh,  is  a  dis- 
tant and  modernized  relative  of  everybody's 
old  friend,  "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson." 
The  castaways  are  two  men  and  one 
woman,  all  young  enough  to  be  senti- 
mental, so  of  course  there  is  rivalry  for  the 
heart  of  the  pjirl.  More  interesting  than  the 
love  aflfairs  is  the  succession  of  eflForts  by 
which  a  comfortable  home  is  made  and  occu- 
pied for  three  years.  One  of  the  men  is  a 
civil  engineer,  the  other  is  a  naturalist,  but 


the  author  does  not  let  them  "talk  shop" 
while  cudgeling  their  wits.  (Frederick  A, 
Stokes  Co.) 

"Marion  Manning"  is  a  tale  of  life  in  the 
most  original  and  peculiar  of  America's  not- 
able social  sets,  for  the  national  capital  is 
the  scene.  As  some  society  novels  are  about 
as  untrue  to  high  life  as  ignorance  and  imag- 
ination can  make  them,  and  deserve  publica- 
tion only  in  the  comic  weeklies,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  that  Mrs.  Eustis,  author  of  "Marion 
Manning,"  is  daughter  of  ex- Vice  President 
Morton,  who  spends  many  seasons  at  Wash- 
ington, and  that  Mrs.  Eustis  herself  has  long 
been  a  social  leader  at  the  Capital.  (Har- 
per.) "Uncle  Jed's  Country  Letters,"  by 
Hilda  Brenton,  is  a  thin  volume  of  epistles 
in  the  picturesque  vernacular  of  rural  New 
England.  They  read  like  genuine  letters, 
but  contain  too  little  incident  to  fix  atten- 
tion. (H.  A.  Dickerman  &  Son.)  Lillie 
Hamilton  French's  "Hezekiah's  Wives"  is 
not  a  Mormon  tale,  for  Hezekiah  was  a  re- 
spectable canary  bird  and  his  second  wife 
did  not  come  to  him  till  his  first  mate  had 
died.  It  is  a  charming  story,  and  short,  as 
such  tales  should  be.  The  author  takes  her 
subject  seriously,  so  lovers  of  canaries  will 
find  the  book  a  heart-to-heart  talk.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  "The  Thrall  of  Leif  the 
Lucky,"  by  Ottilie  A  Liljencrantz,  is  a  story 
of  Scandinavian  life  almost  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  the  hero  is  Leif  Ericsson,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Northmen's  tradition,  discovered 
America  five  hundred  years  before  Colum- 
bus. It  is  an  interesting  story,  though  of 
varying  literary  quality;  at  first  the  forms  of 
speech,  which  follow  the  verbal  construction 
of  the  Norse  dialects,  seem  to  carry^  the 
reader  many  centuries  backward;  'tis  a 
pity  that  the  author  did  not  persist  in 
her  quaint  diction.  The  people  arc  interest- 
ing, for  Southern  Norway  and  Sweden  at 
that  time  were  quite  as  highly  civilized  as 
England  and  France.  There  are  some  inter- 
esting chapters,  in  colloquial  form,  of  the 
struggle  between  paganism  and  Christianity; 
also  a  well-managed  love-story  and  some 
handsome  colored  plates.  (A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.)  In  "Lafitte  of  Louisiana,"  Mary 
Devereux  makes  much  of  the  traditionary 
"Pirate  of  the  Gulf."  It  is  said  by  cold- 
blooded historians  that  Lafitte  was  merely  a 
go-between  for  smugglers  and  merchants, 
and  that  far  from  being  a  pirate,  he  never 
was  afloat  but  twice  in  his  life,— once  when 
he  came  from  France  to  America  and  after- 
ward when  he  sailed  for  France  but  was  lost 
at  sea.  But  hundreds  of  strange  stories  of 
him  have  been  handed  down  in  Louisiana, 
where  nothing  seemed  too  strange  to  believe 
about  him.  Miss  Devereux  has  availed  her- 
self of  some  of  this  material,  and  perhaps 
drawn  freely  upon  her  own  imagination,  as 
is  any  novelist's  undoubted  right.  The  stran- 
gest thing  about  the  book,  when  the  subject 
is  considered,  is  that  swagger  and  blood- 
and-thunder  have  been  ignored.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 
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Na.ture  Books 


Books  on  the  doings  of  the  many  beings 
that  are  none  the  less  alive  because  they  are 
not  human  may  not  pass  novels  in  the  race 
for  book-buyers'  appreciation,  but  they  prom- 
ise to  be  a  close  second.  Their  number  has 
increased  amazingly  in  the  past  few  months, 
and  they  are  selling  well.  One  of  the  best, 
because  it  has  in  it  the  possibilities  of  renew- 
ing the  youth  of  some  millions  of  overstrung 
women,  is  "Judith's  Garden,"  in  which  Mary 
£.  Stone-Bassett  tells  how,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, she  worked  in  a  garden  for  an  entire 
summer.  It  sounds  merely  sentimental  at 
times,  if  read  aloud,  but  there  is  sense  enough 
in  it  to  make  thousands  of  doctors  poor  and 
countless  husbands  happy — if  women  would 
follow  Judith's  example.  (The  Lothrop  Co.) 
Ernest  IngersoU  was  a  pioneer  of  the  gen- 
eral invasion  of  publishers'  ofHces  with  books 
about  birds,  beasts,  plants,  etc.,  and  his  new 
book,  "Wild  Life  in  Orchard  and  Field," 
shows  that  he  is  true  to  his  old  love  and 
knows  how  to  make  other  men  love^  her. 
(Harper.)  "Among  the  Waterfowl  with  a 
Camera,"  by  Herbert  K.  Job,  ought  to  make 
thousands  of  sportsmen  throw  away  their 
guns  and  follow  the  birds  with  an  implement 
which  requires  more  eyes,  brains  and  heart 
to  make  a  successful  shot.  His  pictures  are 
as  good  as  his  text,  and  the  latter  ranks  with 
the  best  of  its  kind.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.)  "Flowers  and  Gardens,"  by  Forbes 
Watson,  first  appeared  in  England  thirty 
years  ago,  and  was  far  above  the  compre- 
hension of  men  to  whom  plants  were  but 
part  of  the  upholstery  of  a  country  place  and 
therefore  to  be  merely  bought  from  trades- 
men and  handled  by  hired  men.  Flowers  ap- 
pealed not  only  to  the  author's  eye;  they 
found  their  way  to  his  heart  and  went  on 
to  his  soul,  so  m  his  book  he  ran§:cs  all  the 
way  from  soil  and  sub-soil  to  spiritual  im* 
agery  and  significance.  Its  republication  this 
year  is  timely.  (John  Lane.)  Centuries  be- 
fore Forbes  Watson  was  born  the  great 
Francis  Bacon  penned  an  essay  "Of  Gar- 
dens," which  is  quite  as  readable  to-day  as 
it  was  in  its  first  edition,  besides  being  more 


quaint.  It  has  just  been  daintily  reproduced 
by  John  Lane,  with  reverential  respect  for 
the  delightful  old-time  spelling  and  capitaliza- 
tion of  words  (John  Lane.)  In  "According 
to  Season'  Frances  Theodora  Parsons  takes 
us  through  the  year  with  the  wild  flowers  as 
they  appear  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  de- 
lights the  eye  with  many  good  pictures  in 
colors.  (G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.)  Francis 
Hobart  Herrick's  "The  Home  Life  of  Wild 
Birds"  was  the  most  difficult  kind  of  bird- 
book  for  one  to  attempt,  for  the  author,  not 
satisfied  to  tell  what  he  knew,  followed  the 
birds  with  a  camera  and  with  astonishing 
success,  as  more  than  a  hundred  good  pic- 
tures proves.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  No 
one  need  wish  an  introduction  to  any  one  of 
the  wild  flowers  if  he  will  pocket  a  copy  of 
F.  Schuyler  Mathews's  "Field  Book  of 
American  Wild  Flowers;"  it  is  small  enough 
for  the  purpose,  and  is  full  of  good  illustra- 
tions, some  of  which  are  in  color,  and  all 
with  descriptions  of  the  flowers  facing  the 
pictures.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  By  the 
same  author  and  publishers  is  "Familiar 
Trees  and  Their  Leaves,"  in  which  the  pecul- 
iarities of  different  trees,  as  well  as  the  de- 
tails of  their  structure  and  growth,  is  enter- 
tainingly described.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
well-known  as  poet  and  novelist,  has  pre- 
pared "The  Kindred  of  the  Wild"— a  collec- 
tion of  animal  stories,  in  which  the  imagpna- 
tion  and  humane  tenderness  of  the  author 
are  displayed  most  winningly.  The  book 
would  be  welcome  for  its  text  alone,  but  in 
addition  there  are  illustrations  in  profusion 
almost  bewildering,  and  all  of  them  are  large. 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.)  The  stars  have  proved 
fertile  subjects,  not  alone  in  scientific  re- 
search, but  in  the  divinations  of  astrology, 
and  as  the  basis  of  religious  myths  and  folk- 
tales innumerable.  It  is  with  the  latter  aspect 
that  Jermain  G.  Porter  deals  in  "The  Stars 
in  Song  and  Legend."  He  gives  us  the  my- 
thology and  folk-lore  of  the  constellations 
with  bits  of  illustrative  verse  from  the  poets. 
An  attractive  feature  is  its  clever  reproduc- 
tion of  the  constellations.    (Ginn  &  Co.) 


Poetry 


One  of  the  most  comprehensive  collec- 
tions is  "Poems,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
the  poet  novelist,  which  contains  all  verse 
written  before  1898  that  the  author  cares 
to  preserve.  Instead  of  arranging  the  con- 
tents chronologically,  Mr.  Roberts  modestly 
retires  to  the  back  of  the  book  all  his 
poems  written  before  1880.  (Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.)  "Lyrics"  is  a  small  volume  con- 
taining some  of  John  Vance  Cheney's  best 
work— work  with  the  true  singing  quality, 
which  is  the  rarest  equipment    of  modern 


poets,  and  with  the  note  of  exultation,  which 
is  almost  as  rare.  (C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.) 
Almost  everything  in  Arthur  Symon's  two 
volumes  is  better  than  verse  which  attracts 
by  beauty  alone,  for  there  is  thought  or  feel- 
ing or  sympathy  or  imagination  in  them, 
and  sometimes  all  four  in  a  single  poem. 
(John  Lane.)  "A  Tale  of  True  Love,"  and 
other  poems  by  Alfred  Austin,  contains 
some  good  lines  and  passages,  but  the  book 
will  increase  long-felt  wonder  at  Mr.  Austin's 
selection  as  Poet  Laureate— and  immediately 
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after  Tennyson,  too.  (Harpers.)  To  read 
the  collected  poems  of  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  of  the  "Century"  editoral  stafif,  is 
to  wish  that  all  poets  might  have  begun 
their  literary  carrer  in  an  editor's  room,  for 
Mr.  Johnson's  muse  has  found  suggestion 
almost  everywhere;  most  poets  chain  them- 
selves near  a  single  source  of  inspiration. 
Sincerity,  simplicity  and  grace  are  m  all  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  work,  much  of  which  is  also 
marked  by  vigor  and  dignity.  The  new 
volume  embraces  all  preceding  ones  from 
the  same  pen.  (The  Century  Co.)  EUery 
Channing,  contemporary  and  close  personal 
friend  of  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Emerson, 
all  of  whom  he  survived,  wrote  poetry  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  yet  he  is  less 
known  than  any  other  reputable  writer  of 
verse.  Though  a  true  poet,  he  was  strangely 
careless  of  technique,  yet  there  is  imag- 
ination and  beauty  in  much  of  his  work.  A 
number  of  his  poems,  selected  and  edited  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  have  just  been  issued  in  ft 
limited  edition  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
copies.  (James  H.  Bentley,  of  Philadelphia 
and  Corcord.)  Bliss  Carman's  "Ode  on  the 
Coronation  of  King  Edward"  loses  nothing 
by  the  postponement  of  the  event  which  it 
was  intended  to  commemorate,  nor  does  it 
suffer  by  comparison  with  such  other  Coro- 
nation odes  as  have  appeared  almost 
simultaneously  with  it.  Yet  Mr.  Carman  is 
an  American — geographically.  (L.  C.  Page 
&Co.) 

The  poetic  harvest  of  the  East  has  recently 
come  mto  high  favor  in  the  West,  and  the 
love  lyrics  of  Hafiz,  the  rose  garden  moral- 
izing of  Sa*di,  the  telling  quatrains  of  Khay- 
yam, the  romantic  verses  of  Nizami,  and  the 
eloquent  epic  strains  of  Firdausi  are  hailed 


as  the  finest  expressions  of  an  extended 
series  of  songful  bards.  Various  compila- 
tions of  the  Persian  literature  of  this 
period  have  been  made,  but  we  can  warmly 
welcome  the  fresh  collection,  entitled  "Flow- 
ers from  Persian  Poets,"  which  we  owe  to 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole  and  Belle  M.  Walker.  These,  of  course, 
are  translations — Persian  song  in  the  orig- 
inal would  find  few  comprehending  readers. 
The  choice  examples  of  poetry  selected  have 
been  admirably  enshrined  by  the  publishers, 
and  any  lover  of  good  verse  and  -handsome 
books  would  find  the  present  work  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  his  library.  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)  Edward  U.  Valentine 
has  done  well  in  collecting  his  fugitive 
poems  from  literary  papers  and  magazines 
and  issuing  them  in  book  form.  His  work, 
entitled  "The  Ship  of  Silence  and  Other 
Poems,"  while  attaining  no  specially  high 
level  of  poetic  merit,  contains  many  sniooth 
and  graceful  verses  and  is  instinct  with  a 
fresh  and  wholesome  love  of  nature  in  her 
varied  aspects.  His  muse  dwells  mainly  in  the 
open,  among  the  green  leaves  and  clustering 
trees,  the  scenes  oT  autumn  in  especial  appeal- 
ing to  him.  The  sentiment  of  love  is  not  want- 
ing among  his  themes,  and  altogether  his 
book  contains  much  telling  verse  and  is  very 
pleasantly  readable.  (The  Bowen-Merrill 
Co.)  In  the  "Selected  Poems"  of  Henry 
Ames  Blood  may  be  found  man^  fresh  and 
cheery  bits  of  verse,  most  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  published  in  literary  journals,  but 
whose  collection  in  permanent  form  is  not 
amiss.  They  make  no  effort  to  soar  into  the 
heights  of  poetry,  but  are  picturesque  and 
spirited,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
genial  humor.    (Neale  Publishing  Co.) 


Oenera.1  LiteroLture 


"Home  Thoughts"  (second  series),  by  "C" 
([Mrs.  James  Farley  Cox),  is  a  "home  book" 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  the 
more  welcome  because  books  of  its  kind  are 
lamentably  rare.  Written  on  a  high  plane, 
yet  so  simply  that  any  one  can  comprehend 
it;  full  of  wisdom  yet  always  modest,  prefer- 
ring suggestion  to  the  didactic  manner  of 
most  women  who  write  of  home  manners, 
duties  and  hopes.  There  is  much  in  this 
volume  about  parents  and  children,  husbands 
and  wives,  and  of  women  only,  but  any  part  of 
the  contents  will  interest  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  come  to  actual  maturit]^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  heart  in  its  proper 
place.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.)  "Education 
and  the  Larger  Life,"  by  C.  Hanford  Hen- 
derson, is  an  earnest  plea  for  plain  living 
and  high  thinking  as  the  foundation  of  what- 
ever may  be  one's  necessary  life-industries. 
The  author  does  not  decry  the  strenuous  life 
in  any  of  its  reputable  forms,  but  he  insists 
that  we  should  strive  to  acquire  manhood 


rather  than  money,  to  value  character  more 
than  business  eminence,  and  that  the  beg^in- 
ning  of  all  this  should  be  such  training,  in 
homes,  schools  and  colleges,  as  shall  give 
children  strong  bodies,  skilled  hands,  clear 
minds  and  honest  souls,  so  that  they  shall 
not  become  either  social  playthings  or  mere 
money-spinners.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
"lolaus,"  an  anthology  of  friendship,  edited 
by  Edward  Carpenter,  takes  its  title  from 
Plutarch's  assertion  that  lolaus  was  regarded 
as  a  dearly  loved  friend  of  Hercules.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  pages  tell  of  the  friendships 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  the  sen- 
timent described  is  not  that  which  binds 
equals,  but  rather  the  loving  condescension 
of  an  exalted  personage  and  the  blind  adora- 
tion of  an  inferior.  The  author's  own  senti- 
ment approaches  the  mawkish  at  times,  and 
his  intimation  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  on 
love  were  penned  in  praise  of  men's  friend- 
ship is  startling.  The  book  is  handsome 
typographically,  and  all  the  initials  and  side- 
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notes    are    rubricated.      (Charles    E.    Good- 
speed.)    The  title  of  "Forces  in  Fiction,"  by 
Richard    Burton,   does   not   fully  cover  the 
scope  of  the  work  thus  named.     Fiction  is 
but  one  of  its  subjects,  literature  in  general 
being  treated.    The  work  is  made  up  of  occa- 
sional essays;  but  they  are  well  dovetailed  to- 
gether, and  are  neat,  telling  and  eminently 
readable.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     Life  within 
the'  Arctic  Circle  has  been  of  peculiar  inter- 
est to  Americans  ever  since  Dr.  Kane,  about 
half  a  century  ago,  wrote  the  record  of  his 
search  for  the  lost   Sir  John   Franklin  ex- 
pedition, but  the  literature  of  Arctic  explora- 
tion has  become  so  great  that  the  entire  mass 
is  beyond  the  reading  capacity  of  anyone  who 
can  not  give  his  entire  time  to  it.    The  new- 
est  book    on   the    subject,    is    "The    White 
World,"  especially  interesting  because  in  a 
single  volume  Mr.  Rudolf  Kersting,  who  was 
photographer  of  the  Greenland  expedition  of 
1894,  has  collected  sketches  of  life  and  advent- 
ure within    the  Arctic  Circle,  by  explorers 
still  living.     Besides  portraits  of  all  the  con- 
tributors, there  are  many  good  illustrations. 
(Lewis,    Scribner    &    Co.)      In    "Dorothy 
Quincy,  wife  of  John  Hancock,"  by  her  great- 
great-niece,  Ellen  C.   D.   Q.  Woodbury,  we 
■are  given  graphic  pictures  of  the  life  of  this 
famous  patriot  and  his  estimable  wife,  as  ex- 
tant in  family  letters  and  the  records  of  the 
period.     We  are  introduced  into  the  details 
of  family  and  social  life  during  that  stirring 
period,  the  work  being  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Hancock  and  his  wile  from  the  inner  side. 
It  adds  another  to  our  many  useful  contribu- 
tions to  the  social  history  of  Revolutionary 
times.     (Neale  Publishing  Co.)     "Aphorisms 
-and   Reflections,"   by   Rev.   J.    L.    Spalding, 
Bishop  of  Peoria.    It  is  a  collection  of  brief 
-and  telling  utterances,  brimful  of  the  wisdom 
that  comes  from  life-long  reflection.      This 
valuable  little  book  seems  almost  a  continua- 
tion of  the  world-famous  "Meditations"    of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  repeating  alike  its  worldly 
wisdom  and  its  elevated  outlook  upon  the 
moral  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  universe. 
Books    like    this    are    seed-wheat    for    the 
thinker.    (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)    "Searching 
for  Truth,"  a  work  by  an  anonymous  author, 
pursues  its  searches  in  unorthodox  territory 
.  and  in  an  aggressive  manner,  the  author  tell- 
ing us  that  "forts  are  not  blown  up   with 
sachet-powder   nor   bullets    fashioned    from 
chocolate  creams."    His  endeavor  is  to  settle 
the  views  of  those  of  unsettled  faith.    (Peter 
Eckler.)    To  whose  hand  we  owe  the  collec- 
tion   of   apposite  quotations  upon  "Friend- 
ship," which  comes  to  us  from  San  Francisco, 
we  arc   not   informed,   but   the  editor   may 
justly  be  credited  with  a  discerning  taste  and 
much  industry  in  research.    His  work,  while 
small,  is  well  filled,  and  many  of  its  chosen 
thoughts  upon  and  definitions  of  friendship 
are  very  beautiful  and  suggestive     (Elder  & 
Shepard).     "How  to  Attract    and  Hold  an 
Audience"  is  a  subject  certainly  not  without 
its  utility,  and  Mr.  J.  Berg;  Esenwein  seems 
very  capable  of  dealing  with  it,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  systematic  and  thorough  man- 


ner in  which  he  handles  it  in  the  above-named 
work.  To  those  born  with  a  gift  for  oratory 
we  can  commend  this  treatise  as  a  very  use- 
ful aid  in  the  development  of  their  native 
powers,  and  to  all  who  are  ambitious  to  shine 
before  an  audience  the  hints  and  suggestions 
here  given  cannot  fail  to  be  very  helpful. 
(Hinds  and  Noble.) 

"The  Trusts;  Its  Book,"  is  a  compendium 
from  which  Americans,  whether  suspicious 
or  exulting,  may  expect  much  information 
and  which  many  affrighted  Britons  and 
Germans  might  consult  with  benefit  and  not 
without  consolation.  It  contains  some  frank 
essays  by  men  who  are  influential  in  the 
great  so-called  trusts,  and  opinions  on  the 
trust-bugaboo  by  Senator  Hanna,  President 
Roosevelt,  ex- Speaker  Reed,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  President  Hadlcy 
of  Yale,  the  late  Governor  Pingree,  Senator 
Depew,  Russell  Sage,  and  many  editors, 
labor  champions  and  politicians  of  all  kinds. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
book  is  the  introduction,  in  which  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  United  States  is  indi- 
cated by  comparison  of  many  facts  and  sta- 
tistics, American  and  foreign.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  How  people  lived,  moved  and 
throve  in  the  cities  of  the  old  Roman  world 
is  a  question  quite  as  important  as  the  doings 
of  the  emperors,  and  should  be  more  inter- 
esting than  the  story  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
war.  Professor  Fieldlander's  great  knowl- 
edge of  Roman  customs  has  well  fitted  him 
to  deal  with  this  subject,  which  he  has  ably 
handled  in  his  "Stadtewesen  in  Italien  im 
ersten  jahrhundert."  This  brief  treatise  has 
been  translated  by  William  E.  Waters,  under 
the  title  of  "Town  Life  in  Ancient  Italy."  It 
fills  a  gap  in  the  history  of  municipal  institu- 
tions. (Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.) 
Ethics  in  a  broad  term  has  been  dealt  with 
from  varied  points  of  view,  each  writer  argu- 
ing strenuously  for  his  own  hypothesis.  Prof. 
Edward  John  Hamilton  deals  intelligently 
with  the  subject  in  "The  Moral  Law,  or  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Duty,"  in  which  work 
all  the  theories  and  methods  of  practice  in 
ethics  are  considered  and  impartially  treated. 
The  work  is  offered  as  an  ethical  text-book, 
and  as  such  should  fill  an  important  place  in 
college  libraries.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.) 
Church  history,  as  a  general  rule,  has  been 
the  work  of  ecclesiastics,  either  those  in  the 
active  ministry  or  professors  in  theologicsd 
institutions.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  apt 
to  indicate  their  authorship  in  a  degree  of 
one-sidedness,  the  result  of  preconceived 
opinions  or  prejudice  in  favor  of  certain  dog- 
mas or  interpretations.  In  the  "History  of 
the  Christian  Religion  to  the  Year  Two  Hun- 
dred," by  Judge  Charles  B.  Waite,  this  source 
of  defect  is  obviated.  (C.  V.  Waite  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes's  endowment  of  nearly  a 
hundred  American  scholarships  at  Oxford 
University  makes  the  appearance  of  John 
Corbin's  "An  American  at  Oxford"  pecul- 
iarly timely.     The  author  was  a  student  at 
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Oxford  a  few  years  ago  and  is  familiar  with 
the  various  colleges  of  the  university  as  well 
as  with  the  distinctive  features  and  influence 
of  student  life  at  Oxford.  He  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  modifications  that  may  be 
made  in  the  American  plan  should  the  hold- 
ers of  Rhodes's  scholarships  ever  become  in- 
fluential in  university  management  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  book  is  not  on  Ox- 
ford alone,  but  a  student's  conclusions  re- 
garding comparative  systems  of  higher  edu- 
cation. (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  It  is  not 
with  the  old  topic  of  God  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  with  the  broader  one  of  "The  Hand 
of  God  in  American  History,"  that  Robert 
EUis  Thompson  deals  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  works  which  we 
have  recently  seen.  Prof.  Thompson  is  thor- 
oughly capable  of  handling  such  a  subject, 
and  his  intelligent  treatment  of  it  gives  us  a 
new  and  fresh  view  of  what  may  be  called  the 
divine  timeliness  of  many  events  in  American 
history.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)  J.  B.  El- 
well's  "Bridge,  Its  Principles  and  Rules  of 
Play,"  is  by  a  master  of  the  game  and  the 
most  able  teacher  of  it  in  the  country.  His 
statements  may  be  accepted  without  reserve 
as  far  as  the  tactics  of  play  are  concerned, 
and  that  branch  of  the  game  is  very  fully 
treated  by  him.  The  strategy  of  the  Make  is, 
however,  a  matter  in  which  authorities  differ 
greatly.  To  what  extent  the  author  is  re- 
liable in  this  respect  the  reader  must  decide 
for  himself.  The  book  is  a  decidedly  useful 
one  to  the  player  of  Bridge,  but  its  value 
would  have  been  increased  by  a  more  exten- 
sive treatment  of  the  declaration.  (Scrib- 
ners.)  One  naturally  expects,  in  reading 
the  title  of  Denton-  J.  Snider's  "Social  In- 
stitutions" to  find  it  a  work  treating  of  the 
growth  of  society  from  the  standpoint  of  an- 
thropological science.  Yet  the  author  warns 
us  from  this  view  by  stating  that  the  subject 
is  psychologically  treated.  The  work  has 
much  of  the  obtuseness  'bl  the  German  school 
of  philosophy.  (Sigma  Publishing  Co.)  Ed- 
mund M.  Wheelwright  in  his  elaborate  work 


on  "School  Architecture"  handles  an  import- 
ant theme  and  deals  with  it  in  a  useful  and 
suggestive  manner.  He  by  no  means  con- 
fines himself  to  the  American  schoolhouse, 
but  presents  for  comparison  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  best  devised  European  schools. 
A  prominent  feature  is  its  abundant  series  of 
plans  of  school  edifices.    (Rogers  &  Mason.) 

Although  Major-General  Heath  was  one  of 
the  ablest  officers  of  the  war,  and  second  in 
rank  to  Washington  at  the  end,  his  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Hudson  gave  him 
no  opportunity  for  the  brilHant  service  which 
others  enjoyed.  We  know  the  details  of  his 
important  work  in  the  Revolution  mainly 
from  his  own  memoirs,  first  published  in 
1798,  and  giving  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
war  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  This  val- 
uable work  has  been  republished  by  William 
Abbatt,  under  its  original  title,  "Memoirs  of 
Major-General  Heath,  written  by  himself." 
(William  Abbatt,  New  York.)  The  editor  of 
Success,  Mr.  Orison  Marden,  has  gathered 
in  a  book,  under  the  title  "How  They  Suc- 
ceeded," a  group  of  interesting,  brief,  pointed 
stories  furnished  by  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous men  and  women  of  the  day,  relat- 
ing to  their  methods,  training,  ideas,  etc., 
etc.  (Lothrop  Publishing  Co.)  Prof.  Samuel 
Ives  Curtis's  "Primitive  Semitic  Religion 
To-day"  is  based  on  what  we  may  term  the 
religious  folk-lore  of  the  Arabs  and  Syrians. 
The  method  is  one  strictly  in  tone  with  mod- 
ern ideas  of  investigation,  and  has  enabled 
the  author  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  a  highly 
useful  and  interesting  subject.  •  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.)  John  Kendrick  Bangs  is  so  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  humorous  books  that 
the  purchasers  of  "Uncle  Sam  Trustee"  will 
be  surprised  to  find  an  earnest  appreciation 
of  the  United  States  as  the  regenerator  of 
Cuba.  The  book  contains  nearly  a  hundred 
half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs, 
among  which  are  portraits  of  General  Wood 
and  some  of  his  most  distinguished  assist- 
ants.    (Riggs  Publishing  Co.) 
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SOME    AUTUMNAL    TOADSTOOLS 

By  ChoLrles  Mcllva.ine 

Author  of  '*One  ThousoLnd  AmericoLn  Fungi** 


|ONTixuousLV,  from  the 
earliest  tread  of  gen- 
tle-footed Spring  until 
frost- Pygmies  build 
their  crystal  fret- 
tings,  all  manner  of 
fungi  labor  at  their 
life  work.  This  life 
work  is  the  conver- 
sion of  decaying 
organic  matter  into  living  organisms 
which  in  turn  decay  and  furnish  food 
to  the  very  plants  and  trees  from  which 
the  debris  originally  came. 

Toadstools  are  powerful  septs  of  the 
House  of  Nature,  staunch  and  true  in 
the  eternal  battle  with  decay.  They  are 
produced  from  minute  seeds  called 
spores.  Of  these  it  requires  several 
thousand  to  measure  one  inch,  yet  each 
is  equipped  to  germinate  and  produce  a 
thread-like  vine  called  mycelium.  This, 
in  turn,  grows  the  fruit — mushrooms — 
toadstools — fungi — well  known  to  all  as 
toadstools.  Spores  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained by  placing  the  cap  of  a  ripe 
fungus,  gills  down,  on  paper.  Cover 
with  a  tumbler.  In  a  few  hours  the 
spores  will  fall  and  make  their  imprint. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  edible 
fungi  (toadstools)  are  found  in  the  gilled 
family — Agaricaceae.  Its  members  are 
readily  known  by  their  usually  sturdy 
habit   of  standing  upon  a  single  stem, 


spreading  their  umbrella-like  caps  to 
storm  and  sunshine,  in  woods  and  out  of 
them,  and  asserting  scjuatter  sovereignty 
wherever  it  pleases  them.  They  are 
among  the  first  growths  to  appear  in  the 
spring  upon  leaves,  street  sides,  pas- 
tures, wood-mat,  and  are  of  those  linger- 
ing until  late  in  the  winter.  In  this  fam- 
ily, alone,  deadly  species  are  found ;  in 
this  family  the  delicious  mushroom 
grows  and  has  its  kin. 

The  most  important  points  to  impress 
upon  the  memory  are  the  differences  be- 
tween the  common  mushroom  (Agari- 
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cus  campester)  and  the  deadly  Amanitae. 
Both  are  found  during  the  temperate 
season.     Both  are  vernal  and  autumnal. 

The   mushroom   has   colored   spores. 
These,  as  they  ripen,  give  color  to  the 
gills  upon  which  they  are  produced.    In 
the  very  young  mushroom,  when  it  is  in 
what  is  called  the  button  shape,  the  gills 
are  almost  white.    As  the  spores  ripen, 
the  gills  become  pink,  then  a  deep  pur- 
plish-brown— almost  black.    As  the  cap 
spreads  away  from 
the     stem,     a    thin 
white     membrane, 
called     the     partial 
veil,  is  ruptured  and 
either  hangs  from  the 
of  the   cap   in   fragir 
closes  about  the  stem 
or  ring.    There  is  no  s 
cup  or  volva — at  the 
the  stem.    There  may 
not  be  a  fuzzy  scurf  o 
the   cap.     The   cap 
white  or  tinged  with  y 
brown.     The  flesh   ij 
usually  becoming  du 
exposed    to    the    aii 
common  mushroom  g 
open    fields ;    never 
woods.     It  is  edible  i 
gills    begin    to    softe 
decay.     There  is  no 
ous  insect  or  worm 
fests  it.     Recent  rep 
serting  to   the   contr 
pestilential  inaccuraci 

Mark  the  difference 
poisonous    Amanit 
white   spores.      Thes< 
darken.     The   gills, 
tached  to  the  stem,  n( 
come  pink  or  dark.    They  are 
usually  a  pure  white.    In  two 
kinds  they  are  a  light  yellow.    When  the 
Amanitae  are  young  they  are  much  the 
shape  of  the  mushroom.    They  are  then 
entirely    enclosed    in    a    membranous 
sheath.    As  the  stem  rises  it  pushes  the 
cap  through  this  membrane.    Parts  of  it 
adhere  to  the  top  of  the  cap  as  scabs, 
or    perhaps    contracted    into    wart-like 
shapes.     The  larger  portion  remains  in 
the  ground,  under  and  around  the  base 
of  the  stem.    It  usually  presents  the  form 
of  a  cup  or  sheath  and  is  called  the  volva. 


DEADLY  AMANITA 

Average  natural  size 


Under  the  young  cap  the  same  kind  of 
a  membrane  appears  as  is  found  under 
that  of  the  mushroom.  It  ruptures  in 
the  same  way.  The  scabs,  sheath,  ring 
or  veil  may  disappear,  but  traces  of  them 
will  always  be  found  upon  close  exam- 
ination. The  flesh  is  white.  The  Am- 
anitae usually  grow  in  the  woods.  The 
poisonous  kinds  are  seldom  found  in  the 
fields. 

Many  of  the  Amanitae  are  choice  in 
texture  and  flavor. 
Of    these    harmless 
species,  the  Amanita 
rubescens  is  plenti- 
ful   in    the    woods 
igust  until  frost.  The 
s  exhibited  upon  the 
loose  patches, 
n    by    toadstools    is 
tly  the  result  of  mis- 
he  Amanitae  for  the 
)m.     If  it  is  remem- 
:hat    the     mushroom 
;rows   in   the   woods, 
las    white    spores    or 
iver  has  a  sheath  at 
i  of  the  stem,  no  one 
ir  collecting  and  eat- 
Many  choice  edible 
of    toadstools    have 
pores    and    gills,    but 
I  not  the  field-grow- 
hroom.    Many  of  the 
growing    species    are 
t,    but   they   are   not 
hroom. 

y  near  relative  of  the 
I   mushroom   lives  in 
Dds  only — ^the  Agari- 
iptus.  It,  too,  has  col- 
^  ores  and  dark,  almost 
black  gills.    It  is  richly  gifted 
with  the  mushroom  flavor. 
When  this  article  appears  in  The  Era 
many  of  the  most  delicious  species  of 
fungi  will  be  coming  to  perfection.    The 
common  mushroom  with  its  many  vari- 
eties, is  the  best  known  of  them  all.    Of 
similar    habit    and    habitat    is    Lepiota 
naucinoides.    Its  soft,  smooth  white  cap, 
V/i  to  3  inches  across,  sometimes  darker 
towards     the      center      and     minutely 
cracked,   its   white   spores,   white   gills, 
which  change  with  age  to  a  dirty  pinkish 
or  smoky-brown  color,  its  white  ringed 
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Stem,  thickened  at  the  base  and  tapering 
upward  to  the  gills,  which  are  not  at- 
tached to  it,  readily  distinguish  it.  There 
is  no  sheath  at  the  base.  It  is  becoming 
quite  common  and  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  table  of  the  mycophagist 
(fungus-eater).  It  should  never  be  taken 
from  the  woods  by  the  inexpert.  By 
them  the  Amanitae  are  easily  mistaken 
for  it.  Lepiota  Americana,  whose  cap  is 
broken  up  by  concentric  scales,  and 
Lepiota  procera,  tall  Lepiota,  with  fuzzy 


cap,  thin,  tall  stem  with  prominent  ring, 
are  fine  eating. 

Another  white-spored,  white-gilled 
species — the  Armillaria  mellea — melleus, 
of  the  color  of  honey — grows  in  tufts 
and  is  plentiful  in  woods,  growing  from 
root-filled  earth  and  stump  bases.  The 
caps  are  adorned  with  minute  tufts  of 
brown  or  blackish  hairs,  but  are  often 
bare.  The  white  or  rusty  spotted  gills 
join  the  stem,  sometimes  run  down  it. 
The  stem  has  a  ring  about  it.    The  spe- 
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cies  is  very  varied.  There  are  at  least 
seven  varieties  of  it.  One  is  quite  styptic 
and  unpleasant.  The  caps  are  of  me- 
dium quality.    They  make  good  pickles. 

Growing  with  and  near  Armillaria 
mellea,  a  peculiar,  solid,  white,  often 
pear-shaped  fungoid  growth  is  found. 
Xo  one  would  suspect  it  of  being  an  heir 
to  gills.  Yet  it  is  an  abortive  form  of 
Armillaria  mellea.  The  same  appearing 
abortive  form  occurs  of  Clitopilus  prun- 
ulus  and  Clitopilus  abortivus.  They  are 
fine  eating  and  improvements  on  the 
originals. 

Tricholoma  personata — wearing  a 
mask — (from  its  many  varieties  of  col- 
ors) grows  in  isolated  patches  in  woods 
and  open  places,  especially  where  old 
straw  has  been  thrown.  It  has  pinkish- 
white  spores.  The  caps  are  from  two  to 
five  inches  across,  convex  or  plane, 
bare,  variable  in  color,  generally  pallid 
tinged  with  Hlac,  the  margin  at  first 
turned  in.  Gills  broad,  rounded  behind, 
dirty  whitish  or  dingy  brown  or  color  of 
cap.  Stem  thick,  bulbous,  solid,  covered 
with  fibres  or  fine  hairs.  A  patch  of 
Tricholoma  personata  is  treasure  trove 


and  worth  caring  for  by  covering  in  win- 
ter time  with  fine  straw.  The  caps  make 
delicious  stews,  pates,  croquettes. 

Clitocybe  illudens  is  so  striking  in  its 
masses  of  rich  orange  that  it  cannot  be 
mistaken.  It  is  wholly  orange.  The 
caps  are  from  one-half  inch  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter.  The  gills  have  the  declivity 
which  gives  it  its  generic  name.  Illu- 
dens means  deceiving.  The  stems  are 
long,  usually  larger  in  the  middle,  taper- 
ing at  the  base.  The  spores  are  plentiful 
and  white.  When  the  spores  are  being 
shed  the  fungus  emits  a  bright  phos- 
phorescent Hght.  The  collector  throws 
away  this  beautiful  fungus  with  regret. 
Many  persons  can  eat  and  enjoy  it ;  a  few 
are  made  sick  by  it,  not  dangerously  but 
uncomfortably.  It  should  not  be  eaten 
by  anyone  before  testing  it  gradually.  It 
is  best  stewed  slowly  and  well,  and  with 
a  little  lemon  juice  or  sherry  added. 

Pleurotus  ostreatus  or  oyster  mush- 
room, is  a  familiar  and  favorite  stand-by 
of  the  fungus  eater.  There  is  not  a 
month  in  which  it  cannot  be  found.  Its 
overlapping,  oyster-like  caps  with  side- 
growing  stems — clean  and  inviting,  aro- 
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matic  and  succulent — protrude  in  masses 
from  poplar,  maple,  hickory,  oak  and 
other  trees  where  decay  has  set  in.  The 
gills  are  white  and  run  down  the  stem. 
There  are  several  species  of  Pleurotus 
allied  to  it,  but  all  are  edible.  No  poison- 
ous kind  can  be  mistaken  for  it.  They 
are  toothsome  after  frying  in  butter  or 
stewing  for  twenty  minutes.  After  stew- 
ing, if  thickened  with  egg  or  a  little  flour, 
covered  with  grated  cheese,  placed  in 
clam  or  crab  shells  and  baked,  no  more 
luscious  dish  can  be  found. 

Manure  piles  and  rich  places  are  con- 
stantly frequented  by  many  varieties  of 
Coprinus.  These  have  black  spores  and 
deliquesce  into  a  black  fluid  when  ripe. 
The  Brownie  capped  Coprinus  micaceus 
from  early  spring  to  late  autumn  is  one 
of  the  most  winning  and  enterprising  of 
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toadstools.  Its  caps  pack  together  in 
conical  clusters  upon  lawns,  tree  bases, 
and  gutter  sides,  and  when  young  glisten 
with  particles  resembling  mica.  They 
are  oval,  with  slender  stems,  gills  at  first 
white,  then  pinkish,  rapidly  changing  to 
black.  Five  minutes  stewing  cooks  them 
and  well  rewards  it.  Coprinus  atramen- 
tarius  is  a  larger  species,  with  heavier 
grayish  caps  and  larger,  thicker  stems. 
It  is  equally  good.  Coprinus  comatus, 
or  shaggy  maned  mushroom,  is  still 
larger.  The  caps  are  egg-shaped,  often 
elongated,  sometimes  to  six  inches.  It 
grows  singly  or  in  clusters,  does  not  ex- 
pand until  in  decay,  and  is  always  a 
favorite.  Being  tender,  it  cooks  in  ten 
minutes. 

Hundreds  of  other  edible  agarics  are 
found  in  the  autumn.    The  genus  Cor- 
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tinarius  accepts  this  sea- 
son for  its  luxuriance.  Its 
species  are  many.  They 
are  marked  by  having  a 
cortina  or  spider  web-like 
veil  under  the  gills,  and 
by  having  brown  spores. 
Many  of  the  species  are 
violet  colored.  The  gills 
of  many  are  violet  at  first, 
then  change  to  a  cinna- 
mon-brown. The  tender, 
mild  scented  species  are 
excellent.  None  are  pois- 
onous, but  some  are  too 
woody  and  strong  in  flavor 
to  be  acceptable  for  the 
table.  They  grow  in  the 
woods  and  their  numbers 
are  legion. 

Hygrophorus  pratensis — meadow  hy- 
grophorus — is  waxy  white,  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  still  more  acceptable  to  the 
palate. 

The  Russulae  comprise  many  species. 
They  usually  have  white,  crisp  gills. 
Some  have  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Their  caps 
exhibit  the  brilliant  reds,  purples,  yel- 
lows, and  whites  of  fungoid  life.  Their 
stems  are  without  a  skin,  are  sturdy,  yet 
often  spongy  and  cavernous.  Some  are 
peppery.  All  are  edible  when  not  too 
strong  in  flavor.  They  never  have  rings, 
veils,  or  cups  at  the  base. 

Leaving  the  gilled  family,  the  next 
most  prolific  in  the  woods  is  a  division  of 
the  Polyporaceae — Boleti.  These,  with 
few  exceptions,  grow  upon  the  ground. 
Instead  of  gills  the  species  have  tubes 
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under  their  caps.  These  tubes  are  more 
or  less  separable  from  the  flesh  of  the 
cap,  and  unless  very  young  and  firm 
should  be  removed  before  the  caps  are 
fried,  otherwise  they  will  make  the  dish 
slimy.  The  under  surface  of  the  cap 
presents  a  spongy  appearance.  Usually 
the  mouths  of  the  pores  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  A  valuable  au- 
tumnal species  is  Boletus  subaureus — 
golden.  It  grows  in  clusters  and  in 
troops.  Its  color  is  a  rich,  waxy  yellow. 
The  caps  are  viscid  when  moist.  The 
tubes  are  attached  to  the  stem,  often  run- 
ning down  it.  They  are  large,  angular, 
and  need  not  be  removed.  It  lasts 
through  heavy  frosts.  Pates  and  cro- 
quettes can  be  made  from  it.  All  of  the 
Boleti  are  edible,  excepting  one.     This, 
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the  Boletus  felleus,  is  so  bitter  that  no 
one  will  want  to  eat  it.  In  appearance  it 
is  choice,  resembling  well  raised  cakes, 
browned  to  a  nicety.  A  peculiar  ashes  of 
rose  tint  pervades  the  surface  of  the 
pores.  It  is  not  poisonous,  but  a  piece 
of  one  will  spoil  a  whole  dish. 

The  fancy  shapes  of  the  Clavaria  are 
plenty  in  autumn.  They  abound  in  rows 
and  troops  wherever  there  is  leaf-mat 
well  covered  with  shadow.  They  resem- 
ble in  miniature  the  cacti  of  Mexican 
landscapes  or  the  leafless  trees  of  Pygmy 
forests.  All  are  edible  when  not  bitter 
or  tough. 

Pezizae — the  gay  cups  of  Fairy  feasts 
— stand  in  rows  or  circles  where  wash 
sand  spreads  among  the  leaves  and 
makes  a  glittering  table  for  the  dainty 


revellers.  Feziza  aurantia  is  the  golden 
goblet  of  the  setting  and  a  royal  feast 
it  gives  to  human  depredators. 

The  puflF-balls  are  all  superior  dain- 
ties when  pure  white  inside.  No  poison- 
ous species  is  known. 

The  study  of  fungi  is  fascinating  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  section  of  Bot- 
any. The  student  can  live  sumptuously 
upon  his  finds,  or  can  die  readily  if  in- 
cautious. No  charm  or  sign  betrays  the 
poisonous  fungi.  The  writer  has  eaten 
meals  of  over  eight  hundred  species,  yet 
he  never  eats  of  any  to  him  unknown 
species,  no  matter  how  sure  he  may  be 
of  its  excellence,  until  after  he  has  care- 
fully tested  it  by  first  eating  small  bits, 
then  increasing  the  quantity  until  positive 
evidence  of  its  qualities  are  obtained. 


A  Book  of  Verses  Underneei.th  the  Bough 

Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Anakreon  of  Teos 

yjffifTTrffTa  //iv  iTftintj  ASTzroh  riixfto^  otTToxld^, 

I  have  eaten  the  midday  meal  of  honey  cakes  broken  fine ; 
I  have  gayly  drained  a  flask  of  generous  roseate  wine  ; 

And  now  on  the  graceful  harp  I  daintily  thrum  the  strings. 
Making  merry  with  song  for  thee,  ()  dainty  maiden  mine ! 

Nathan  Haskki.l  Dole. 
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Oh.  Pilgrim  HeoLrtl 

Whence  go  you,  oh,  my  heart !  in  pilgrim  gray  ; 

What  journey  bids  you  forth  so  long  and  late  ? 
When  white  arms  beckon,  red  lips  bid  you  stay, 

What  quest  is  this  that  will  not  let  you  wait  ? 

Ever  I  go  through  many  a  night  and  day, 

Throttgh  many  a  day  and  night  to  find  my  mate. 


Nay,  but  the  way  is  long,  oh,  pilgrim  heart  I — 
See  where  the  deserts  burn  and  waters  roll ; 

What  token  have  you  that  one  waits  apart, 
A  joy  uncertain  at  an  unknown  goal  ? 

Long  since  I  heard  the  voice  that  bade  me  start 

With  that  strange  word  wherewith  soul  calls  to  soul. 


Oh,  pilgrim  heart !  when  ended  is  the  quest 

And  one  stands  welcoming  upon  the  steep, 
Now,  by  what  token  is  she  first  and  best, 

Now,  by  what  sign  shall  love  his  promise  keep  ? 

Oh  !  her  red  lips  will  laugh  when  my  lips  jest. 

And  her  s^veet  eyes  will  weep  when  my  eyes  weep. 

Thkodosia  CIarrison. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  TUILRRIES 


MARIE    ANTOINETTE 


By  Henry  FroLticis 


CHAPTER  XL 


The  memory  of  the  Parisian  fete  was 
hardly  obliterated  by  the  continuous 
series  of  pageants  following  the  marriage 
when  the  prescribed  ceremonial  visit 
to  Paris  of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphine, 
gave  the  stranger  a  chance  to  see  for 
herself  that  the  people  held  her  in  very 
high  esteem.  Every  minute  of  the  long 
day,  as  she  passed  through  tumultuous 
throngs  of  acclaiming  subjects,  she  was 
made  to  feel  that  the  commonalty,  at 
least,  had  no  aversion  to  the  Austrian 
alliance.  Three  hundred  thousand 
people  were  in  the  streets  as  the  royal 
cavalcade  passed  from  the  Tuileries  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  There  on  a  balcony  the 
Duke  de  Rrissac,  in  the  florid  phrase  of 
gallantry  natural  to  a  Frenchman,  point- 


ing to  the  masses  of  enthusiastic  ador- 
ers, cried:  **Madame,  you  have  there 
under  your  eyes  two  hundred  thousand 
lovers  of  your  person.''  The  word  ran 
through  Paris,  through  France,  and 
under  the  witchery  of  the  girl's  beauty 
not  a  soul  in  the  realm  but  accepted  the 
role ;  each  man  owned  himself  amoureux 
of  this  dazzling  picture  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  innocence.  Old  Louis,  who  had  not 
dared  face  his  Parisians  for  many  a  long 
year,  waited  in  dread  at  Versailles  until 
the  young  pair  returned.  He  was  so 
agitated  that  the  bride  was  alarmed,  and 
then  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  for  she 
certainly  could  not  have  been  coached 
for  a  situation  so  unforeseen,  she  ex- 
claimed with  an  adroitness  that  struck 
dismay  to  the  most  practiced  courtier  in 
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a  court  where  every  man  was  a  past  '' 

master  in  the  art:   "Oh!   S 
are  loved  by  the  Parisians, 
they  fete  your  children/'   It 
certainly  a  ready  wit  which 
gested   this   dainty  fib,   to 
bring  the  old  reprobate  in 
for  a  share  of  the  trans- 
ports over  the  fair  young 
pair,  but  it  displayed  to  the 
sober-minded  a  dangerous 
readiness  to  transact  with 
truth,  better  suited  to  the 
YXise  duplicity  of  the  cour- 
tesan, than  the  unspotted 
mind   of  a   maid.     In  the 
same    vein    was    the    mot 
quoted     from     her     when 
some     one    at     Versailles 
lauded    her    for    the    dis- 
tinguished      consideration 
she   had  shown  the   Duke 
de    Choiseul    on    the 
journey    from    Com- 
piegne.       "Oh!     my 
mother  has  spoken  to 
me    so    often    of   the 
'courier   of   Europe,' 
that    I    thought   it   a 
duty   to   receive  him 
like  an  old  friend  of 
the  family."  This  was 
a  deHcate  tribute  to 
the    dexterities    of 
Choiseul,  whose  irre- 
sistible   energy    had 
made  him  so  dreaded 
by    the    empress    of 
Russia,  that  she  spite- 

fnllv      ollllHiaH      \C\      Vlttn  "MADAME,   YOU   HAVK   THKRE   UNDER    YOUR    EYES  TWO   HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

luny   auuaea   ro   mm  lovers  of  your  person  " 
as    the      courier    of 

Europe,"  meaning  that  nothing  could  be  comer    should    not    interfere    with    her 

kept  from  his  penetration.  control   over   the   old    king.      She   had 

These    evidences    of   the    Dauphine's  reigned    so   long   without    a   rival   that 

tact,  and  the  plainly  obvious  affection  the  she  looked  upon  the  bride  of  the  heir  as 

king  was  showing  for  the  young  girl,  an  interloper.     Choiseul,  of  all  the  min- 

were    wormwood    draughts  to  the  Du  isters,  had  refused  to  bow  to  her  person 

Barry.      She    took    advantage    of    her  or  cringe  to  her  authority,  and  as  he 

marital    relations  with  the  king  to  in-  was  responsible  for  the  coming  of  the 

sinuate  that  the  new  daughter  really  had  rival,    she    had    begun    by    a    plot    for 

no  love  for  him;  that  she  was  not  of  ousting  him.     Of  all  the  frail  Aspasias 

regular  beauty  and  that  she  was  only  who  had  succeeded  one  another  during 

the    agent    of    her    scheming    mother,  the  last  forty  years  of  Louis's  tenure, 

By    no     means     a    vindictive    woman,  Du     Barry    was    the    most    degraded, 

though  corrupt    to    the  last  dregs,  the  She   had   come    from   the    very   lowest 

Du  Barry  was  determined  that  the  new-  depths  of  the  nether  world.      She  had 
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been    known    in    the    nameless    haunts 
of     Paris     under     various     names     for 
years,    when    the    Vicomte    du    Barry, 
notorious    as    the    typical    roue    of   the 
town,  offered  the  outcast  his  disrepu- 
table protection.    Her  busi- 
ness was  to  attract  custom 
to  a  gambling  salon  he  had 
set  up  in  the  capital.     The 
girl's    beauty    became    the 
talk  of  the  sort  of  men  Du 
Barry  counted  among  his  in- 
timates and  crowds  flocked 
to  the  temple  pf  chance  to 
pay     court     to     the     siren. 
About  this  time  the  valet  de 
chambre  entrusted  with  the 
king*s    dalliances,    confided 
to  the  roue  that   the   royal 
Minotaur  satiated  and  out- 
worn  was   dying   of   ennui. 
From    that   the    Vicomte    conceived    a 
plan    to   bring   the   woman    under   the 
old  profligate's  eye.    Though  very  much 
doubting    the    scheme,    or    rather    the 
king's  interest  in  her,  the  valet  brought 
the    pair    together.      He    was    himself 
amazed    at   the   transports   the    beauty 
threw  the  wasted  satyr  into.     Her  de- 
graded   past,    her    coarse    speech,    her 
utter  ignorance,  all  these  seemed  an  ad- 
ditional seduction  to  the  man  who  had 
passed    forty    years    in    excesses.      He 
could  not  let  her  be  out  of  his  sight  an 
hour.     Possibly  one  of  the  charms  that 
captivated  the  descendant 
of   a   thousand   years    of 
royalty    was    the    impu- 
dence with  which  she  ad- 
dressed   the    enraptured 
swain.       She     habitually 
"theed"  and  "thoud"  him, 
something  even  his  own 
wife  had  never  dared  do ; 
something     his     children 
would  not  have  dreamed 
of     doing.       When     she 
called  him  she  gave  him 
the    grotesque    nickname 
"France."     But  to  make 
her  residence  at  the  court 
tolerable  it  w^as  necessary 
to  give  her  a  title  and  the 
repute  of  wife.     The  Vi- 
comte had  a  brother,  only 
less   repulsive   in   morals 
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than  himself  and  this  creature  for  a  sum 
of  money  down,  gave  her  his  name — 
the  name  of  one  of  the  old  families  of 
Touraine;  he  never  saw  her  a  moment 
after  the  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, but  she  figured  in 
the    court    Gazette    thence- 
forth as  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  du  Barry.     Then  the 
court,  once  famous  for  out- 
ward   observances    of    the 
decencies   at   least,  became 
very  much  what  the  brothels 
of  old   times   are   depicted. 
The   hoary   old   sinner,   the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  grand- 
son of  the  famous  cardinal, 
who    boasted    that    he    had 
transformed  Louis  from  the 
most  chaste  and  uxorious  of 
husbands,  to  the  most  insa- 
tiate of  libertines,  took  up  the  Du  Barry 
and  made  her  the  goddess  of  the  demor- 
ahzed  nobility.   Louis  himself,  who  even 
in  his  excesses  had  always  preserv^ed  out- 
ward decency,  became  enamored  of  the 
obscenities  the  Du  Barry  wantoned  in. 
Many  of  the  old  nobles,  who  had  en- 
dured the  well-bred  immoralities  of  the 
Duchesse  de   Chateauroux,  her   sisters 
and  finally  the  Pompadour,  shrank  from 
this  dame  du  pave  and  withdrew  from  the 
court.      The    plain    people,   from    one 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
lo(A'ed  with  horror  on  Versailles  and  it 
became  the  hourly  theme 
of  the  thoughtful  that  a 
land   so  cursed   must  be 
ripening   for   the   venge- 
ance of  Providence.    The 
cafes    and    public    places 
rang  with  withering  sat- 
ires of  the  senile  libertine 
and   his  buxom   Delilah; 
libels  on  the  king  became 
so   common   that    no   at- 
tempt w^as  made,  as  in  the 
time  of  the   Pompadour, 
to    send    the    authors   to 
the  Bastille.  Even  in  the 
palace  the  bitterest  gibes 
were   penciled   and   scat- 
tered    about     the     mag- 
nificent   salons    for    the 
valetaille  to  read  and  re- 
peat from  floor  to  floor. 
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From  a  water-color  by  Morcau,  le  jeune 
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Louis,   as   he   lost   vigor,   gave   himself 
up  with  what  seemed  an  insane  passion 
to   every   form   of   libidinous   curiosity. 
He  caused  the  Paris  police  to  make  re- 
ports on  all  the  loathly  haunts  of  the 
city  and  have  them  ready  for  the  royal 
eye  every   morning.      Strange   records 
these  are,  for  the  very  greatest  names 
among  the  various  hierarchies    are    set 
down  hour  by  hour,  infirmity  by  infirm- 
ity; a  record  which  would  of  itself  ex- 
plain the  sudden  apparition  of  revolu- 
tion and  the  ferocity  that    marked    its 
term.  Bad,  however,  as  th^ 
Du  Barry  was  mora 
she  did   none  of  th( 
mischief    to    the 
state  chargeable  to 
her  aristocratic 
predecessors.    She 
but    rarely    inter- 
fered   in    politics ; 
she  intrigued 
against     none     of 
the  cabinet,  except 
Choiseul,  and  only 
because     he     had 
from  the  first  re- 
fused to  acknowl- 
edge her  as  a  per- 
son   of    his    own 
rank  or  kind.    She 
sent  no  one  to  the 
Bastille    and    very 
rarely  set  the  king 
against  a  courtier. 
Once    she    had    a 
portrait  of  Charles 
I.  of  Britain  set  up 
in  the  king's  apart- 
ment, when  he  was 
hesitating    in    the 
war  against  the  Paris  parliament,  and 
pointing    to    the    somber    Stuart    face, 
she  cried  out  mockingly,  "France,  there 
is  what  you  will  come  to  if  you  don't 
kick  out   those  parliamentary  knaves." 
Louis     laughed     and     the     next     day 
authorized     Maupeou,    the    chancellor, 
to  exile  the  parliament.     This  was  the 
atmosphere  Maria  Theresa  had  sent  her 
best  beloved  into,  primarily  to    enable 
Austria  to  carry  out  its  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement, the  robbery  of  Poland,  the 
possession  of  the  ancient  Spanish  domin- 
ions in  the  Netherlands  and  as  an  allv 
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against  the  satanic  prowess  of  the  Prus- 
sian King  Frederic.  Nor  did  the  little 
princess  seem  wholly  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  astute  agencies  at  war  against  her. 

A  son  of  Madame  Thibault,  one  of  the 
Dauphine's  ladies,  having  killed  a  com- 
rade in  a  duel  in  the  royal  park  of  Com- 
piegne,    was,    under    the    severe      laws 
against  duelling,  likely  to  either  suffer 
imprisonment    for    life    or    be    exiled. 
Madame  Thibault  having  implored  the 
Dauphine  to  use  her  influence  with  the 
king,  to  make  doubly  sure  carried  her 
to  the  king's  mis- 
ss,    the    Du    Barry. 
This  was  reported  by 
one  of   the  lady's 
companions     to 
Marie    Antoinette 
as     a     disgraceful 
act  on  the  part  of 
the   mother.     But 
the    princess    sur- 
prised her  entour- 
age   by     quite     a 
contrary    opinion, 
exclaiming      viva- 
ciously: "If  I  were 
a  mother,  to  save 
my    son    I    would 
throw     myself     at 
the     feet     of    Za- 
more."      Zamore 
was  a  hideous  little 
negro,     with     the 
appearance     of    a 
monkey,  whom  the 
Du     Barry    had 
taken  as  a  page  to 
bear  her  train ;  the 
king  amused  with 
the  little  wretch's 
air  of  importance  had  created  him  gov- 
ernor of  Luciennes,  a  country  chateau 
and  estate  he  had  given  to  his  paramour. 
All  Du  Barry  really  wanted  was  to  have 
the  Dauphine  treat  her  with  the  same 
consideration  shown  other  members  of 
the  king's  court ;  this  Marie  Antoinette 
persistently    refused.      In    spite    of    the 
commands  of  her  mother,  and  the  sup- 
plications of  Mercy,  the  Dauphine  would 
never  open  her  lips  or  in  any  manner 
recognize  the  presence  of  the  woman 
while  at  the  king's  parties.     Once  Du 
P.arry,    to    annoy    the    Dauphine,    de- 
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manded  from  the  king  a 
place  bringing  one  of 
her  relatives  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  the 
Dauphin.  The  king 
pleaded  in  vain,  the  ex- 
acting mistress  insist- 
ed. "Very  well/'  cried 
Louis,  '1  will  appoint 
him,  but  my  grandson 
won't  have  him."  When 
it  was  mentioned  to  the 
Dauphin  he  declared 
roundly  that  if  the  per- 
son approached  his  or 
the  Dauphine's  person, 
he  would  have  him 
kicked  from  the  cham- 
ber. The  Du  Barry  fled 
with     this     treasonable  mada 

speech  to  the  king  and 
repeated  the  very  words. 
**\Vell,"  answered  Louis,  '*I  warn  you 
that  he  is  just  the  man  to  do  exactly 
what  he  says."  The  matter  ended  there. 
Naturally  Marie  Antoinette  was  credited 
with  inspiring  this  unfilial  conduct  in  a 
grandson  who  had  never  before  disputed 
or  even  demurred  at  anything  his  king 
had  ordered.  I  give  but  a  tithe  of  the 
intrigues  and  incidents  illustrative  of 
them,  for  if  even  a  considerable  part  of 
them  were  reproduced,  this  history 
would  be  like  the  annals  of  Venice, 
written  by  Guicciardini,  so  long  that  they 
were  ordered  to  the  prisons  as  a  punish- 
ment to  the  more  obdurate  convicts  who 
when  given  the  choice  selected  death  in 
preference. 

Marie    Antoinette's    picture    of    her 
daily  life  at  the  time  deserves  a  place  and 
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will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  days  that 

follow  during  the  time  she  was  Dauph- 

ine.      "Your    Majesty,"    she    writes    to 

Maria  Theresa,  "has  been  so  good  as 

to  wish  a  record  of  my  day.     1  rise  in 

the  morning  at   about   nine  o'clock,   I 

dress  and  say  my  prayers;  then  I  take 

first  breakfast ;  thence  I  go  to  my  aunts 

(the  king's  daughters,  all  living  in  the 

immense   palace    of   Versailles,   but    so 

large  that  the  residences  of  each  were 

almost  as  far  apart  as  if  they  had  been 

in  a  city  block).      At  eleven  o'clock  I 

have   my   hair   dressed.     At   noon   the 

chamber   is   called   and   everybody   not 

common  may  enter.    I  put  on  my  rouge 

and  wash  my  hands  before  everybody. 

Then  the  men  go  out  and  the  ladies  only 

remain.     Then   I   am   dressed   in   their 

presence.     At   half-past   twelve 

is  the  mass ;  if  the  king  is  at 

Versailles    I   go   with   him,   my 

husband   and  my  aunts  to  the 

chapel.     If  the  king  isn't  there 

I   go  alone  with  the  Dauphin, 

but   always  at   the   same  hour. 

After    the    mass    we    two    dine 

alone  before   the  whole  world, 

this   ends  at  half-past  one,  for 

we  eat  very  fast.  Then  I  go  into 

the  apartment  of  the  Dauphin, 

but  if  he  has  business  I  return  to 

my  own  rooms.   I  read,  or  write, 

or  embroider,  for  I  am  making  a 
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vest  for  the  king,  which  I  am  forced  to 
say,  advances  very  slowly,  but  I  hope,  by 
the  grace  of  Heaven,  that  it  will  be  done 
before  many  years.  At  three  o'clock  I 
go  again  to  the  apartments  of  my  aunts, 
where  the  king  also  comes.  At  four 
o'clock,  the  Abbe  (Vermond)  comes  to 
me;  at  five  o'clock  the  piano  teacher 
comes  and  I  practice  until  six.  At  six- 
thirty,  nearly  every  night,  I  return  to  my 
aunts'  when  I  don't  go  for  a  promenade. 
You  must  know  that  my  husband  almost 
always  goes  with  me  to  the  aunts'.  At 
seven,  and  until  nine,  there  is  gaming, 
but  if  it  is  fine  weather  I  go  out  for  a 
walk.  At  nine  o'clock  we  sup,  and  if  the 
king  isn't  in  the  palace  the  supper  is  set 
at  the  aunts' ;  but  we  always  wait  for  the 
king  until  ten  o'clock.  During  the  wait 
I  place  myself  on  a  big  couch  and  nap 
until  the  king  comes.  When  he  doesn't 
come  we  all  go  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock." 
In  spite  of  this  rather  formidable  list  of 
routine  Marie  Antoinette  found  time  to 
be  just  what  she  was,  a  school  girl,  for 
the  horrified  Madame  de  Xoailles  sur- 
prised   her,    every    time    the    Dauphine 


could  manage  it,  among  the  children  of 
the  ladies  of  honor  and  other  function- 
aries, playing  the  games  that  young  girls 
like.  She  was  often  found  with  her 
gowns  torn  or  soiled,  with  chairs  broken 
and  every  evidence  of  the  most  frolic- 
some humor.  If  not  caught  in  these 
criminal  pranks,  she  was  sure  to  be 
found  "stunting"  her  comrades  in  riding 
the  fat  asses  kept  in  the  royal  paddock. 
But,  for  that  matter,  even  her  solemn 
husband,  a  grave  gentleman  of  nineteen, 
was  often  engaged  in  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  boy's  play,  with  his  wife  and  broth- 
ers. A  horrified  valet  spying  the  gambols 
through  the  crevice  of  a  door  saw  the 
Dauphin,  to  tease  his  brother  Provence, 
take  down  a  china  vase  tp  which  the 
younger  attached  great  value.  He 
warned  Louis  rather  impatiently  not  to 
let  it  fall;  this  Louis  deliberately  pro- 
ceeded to  do ;  then  Provence  went  at  his 
future  king  with  doubled  fists  and  be- 
labored him  roundly  until  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, flying  to  the  rescue,  whirled  the 
aggressor  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
In  the  scuffle  the  Dauphine  received  a 
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very  severe  scratch  on  her  wrist,  which 
she  found  some  difficulty  in  explaining 
to  the  suspicious  duenna,  Madame  de 
Noailles. 

It  is  among  the  anecdotes  of  this 
period  that  the  Dauphine  refused  ob- 
stinately to  wear  long  dresses  except  on 
occasions  of  ceremonial,  and  then  she 
declined  peremptorily  to  wear  the  big 
hoops  of  the  fashion.  All  this  time 
Madame  du  Barry  was  infiltrating  into 
the  king's  ear  fhat  the  "Little  Red 
Head/'  as  she  called  Marie  Antoinette, 
was  anything  but  the  guileless  innocent 
he  imagined  her  to  be.  She  revealed  to 
him,  that  the  "Red  Head"  had  com- 
plained to  her  mother,  Maria  Theresa, 
of  her,  Du  Barry's  presence  at  the 
Muette  supper.  This  had  been  discov- 
ered by  De  Rohan  and  hurried  back  to 
excite  the  king's  anger.  The  stroke  told. 
Louis  from  paternal  fondness  became  re- 
served, almost  cold  in  his  treatment  of 
his  granddaughter.  Du  Barry  felt  that 
she  was  secure  when  a  few  days  after- 
ward she  heard  the  king  telling  one  of 
his  confidants,  with  a  sigh,  "I  know  very 
well  that  Madame  la  Dauphine  doesn't 
love  me."  The  letter  reported  back  to 
Du  Barry  showed  that  Marie  Antoinette 
justly  resented  the  thrusting  of  the 
courtesan  upon  her  at  the  first  gather- 
ing of  the  new  family,  but  it  gave  no  in- 
dication of  any  dislike  for  the  old  king. 


She  wrote:  "The  king  has  a  thousand 
kindnesses  for  me,  but  it  is  enough  to 
arouse  pity  to  witness  his  weakness  for 
Madame  du  Barry,  who  is  the  most 
stupid  and  impertinent  creature  imagin- 
able. She  played  every  night  with  us  at 
Marly  and  found  herself  twice  at  my  side, 
but  she  didn't  address  me  and  I  tried  not 
to  get  into  conversation  with  her ;  but  if 
the  necessity  arose  I  should  try  to  say 
something  to  her."  This  was  written  in 
apology  to  the  complaints  of  her  mother, 
who  chided  her  that  she  was  endanger- 
ing her  good  standing  with  the  king  by 
disdaining  his  mistress ;  that  it  was  not 
her  part  to  criticize  the  company  the 
king  had  under  his  roof ;  that  as  a  duti- 
ful child  she  should  treat  the  mistress 
with  politeness  because  she  was  a  friend 
and  guest  of  the  king.  In  spite  of  inces- 
sant lecturing  on  the  point,  Marie  An- 
toinette held  her  own ;  she  refused  to  be 
guided  by  her  mother's  diplomatic 
plausibilities,  and  to  the  last  she  held 
the  wanton  at  arm's  length,  and  it  must 
be  said  for  Du  Barry  that  she  thought 
the  more  of  the  "rival"  for  her  con- 
stancy. For  when  the  dire  time  came, 
when  Marie  Antoinette  was  in  prison 
and  the  great  nobles  were  fled  to 
Coblentz,  the  Du  Barry  wrote  to  proffer 
all  she  had  in  the  world  to  the  grand- 
children of  the  king  who  had  given 
her  all. 
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Marie  Antoinette  soon  found  that  she 
had  counted  on  her  will  rather  than  her 
heart,  when  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
she  impulsively   pledged  herself  to  be 
henceforth  a  daughter  of  France,  know- 
ing only  the  tongue  of  her  new  compa- 
triots.     Even    during    that    masque    of 
magnificence,  following  her  installation 
as  Dauphine,  her  heart  hungered  for  the 
gemiithlichkeit   of   her   mother's   homely 
court.     She  filled   the   post   bags   with 
homesick  letters,  gently  reproaching  her 
sisters   with   indifference,   neglect.     To 
Marie  Christine,  her  eldest  sister,  Duch- 
ess   de    Saxe-Teschen,  gouvertiante     of 
the  Low  Countries,  she  complained  that 
her  German  relatives  had  dropped  her 
from  their  hearts ;  that  she  was 
an  abandoned  child  and  that  she 
was   famishing   for   home   love. 
She   asks   piteously   if   she   has 
been  "thrown  into  the  sea'*  by 
her  relatives.     She  simulates  a 
childish    interest    in    the    social 
festivities,    the    vivacious    esca- 
pades of  her  entourage;  she  limns 
with  a  by  no  means  inept  pen, 
the     oddities     of     the     various 
grandes  dames  who  have  made 
effort  to  entertain  the  bride  of 
the  heir.     She  sets  down  with 
surprisingly  shrewd  discrimina- 
tion,  for   a  girl   of  fifteen,  the 
foibles  of  her  immediate  circle. 
The  king,  his  old  maid  daugh- 
ters, the  grandees  intrenched  in 
court  functions,  she  paints  with 
the  wide-eyed  command  of  de- 
tail, found  mostly  in  elderly  ob- 
servers   of    the    traits    of    the 
human.    Her  first  expression  of 
apprehension  is  found  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  December  follow- 
ing her  wedding  fete.     She  is 
forced  to  own  to  her  "revered*' 
mamma,  that  the  glow  of  the 
first    days    has    vanished;    that 
the  cabal  has  conquered.     Even 
in    this    first   intimation   of   the 
seamy  side  of  the  greatness  that 


had  been  accorded  her,  she  observes  a 
guarded  reticence,  that  must  have  de- 
lighted the  cautious  empress,  immola- 
ting herself  and  daughters  on  the  altar 
of  primitive  "imperialism."  "It  will  be 
a  blow  for  your  heart,"  the  Dauphine 
writes,  "as  it  is  for  mine,  to  learn  that 
the  rumors  of  which  I  have  spoken  to 
you  for  a  long  time,  have  at  last 
been  realized.  The  king  has  thanked  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  and  he  has  retired  to 
his  estates  in  Touraine.  I  am  very  much 
disturbed  by  this  event,  for  the  duke  has 
always  shown  himself  a  friend  of  our 
family.  He  has  on  every  occasion  given 
me  wise  advice  and  guided  me  against 
pitfalls.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  be  Dauphine 
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of  France,  one  is  none  the  less  a  stranger 
in  the  land.     Possibly  1  deceive  myself, 
but  about  me  they  have  the  attitude  of 
keeping  this  in  mind.    If  the  good  duke 
discerned  it  he  always  gave  me  a  hint  in 
a  few  words,  often  indirect,  but  unequiv- 
ocal.   I  am  under  obligations  to  him  and 
I  am  not  an  ingrate."    Tliis  was  pathet- 
ically true.     The  duke  had  been  a  con- 
stant,   zealous    friend    of    the    stranger 
princess.     He  kept  a  watchful    eye    on 
friends  and  enemies  alike  and  strove  to 
safeguard    her    from    the    levities    and 
errors    natural    to    a    young    girl    who 
looked  on  life  as  a  romance,  in  which 
she  was  the  adored  heroine.     He  knew 
the  inordinate  pride  and  pretension  of 
the    provincial    nohless 
to   save   the   Dauphine 
confusions,  natural  to 
young  girl,  he  had  cans 
to     be     prepared     a 
series  of  sketches  re- 
counting  the    claims 
of  the  dignitaries  of 
the    land,    calculated 
to  propitiate  the  sus- 
ceptibilities    of     the 
endless     cortege     of 
notabilities,      whose 
birth    gave    them    a 
right  to  present  them- 
selves   at   the    court. 
Marie  Antoinette  was 
adept   enough   to  carr 
out    the    duke's    inten 
tions.     She  not  only  g 
ified  the  amour  proprc  ui  mc 
grandees,   by   recalling  what 
they  cherished  most  in  their 
ancestral  glories,  she  added  an  improv- 
isation of  her  own.  which  convinced  the 
flattered  visitors  that  she  was  not  par- 
roting a  lesson.    Choiseul  gone,  she  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  intriguing  aunts,  the 
vindictive  cabals,  whose  end  was  to  dis- 
parage her,  to  make  her  a  nullity  with 
her  husband,  the  king,  the  rninistry  and 
the  court.     Then  her  heart  grew  faint 
and  she  longed  for  the  motherly  shelter 
of  the  X'iennese  court.    Glory,  grandeur, 
the  lip  loyalty  of  avid  courtiers,  could  not 
make  up  to  the  young  exile  for  the  frank 
sincerities  of  the  Hofburg.     She  felt  in- 
stinctively that  her  new  kin  hated  her  as 
an  intruder,  that  the  malevolent  factions 
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and  coteries  of  the  court,  divided    be- 
tween the  unavowable  rapacity  of  place, 
power,  and  cupidity,  were    striving    to 
make  use  of  her  either  to  aid  their  in- 
trigues  or   discomfit   their   self-seeking 
congeners.      More  sinister  still  for  the 
wife  of  the  heir,  the  dcvots,  that  is  the 
malignant    and    godless    segment    that 
pretended    reverence    for   religion,   and 
elevated  the  Jesuits  as  the  visible  agents 
of    sacerdotal    sanctity,    travestied    the 
natural  adherents  of  Marie  Antoinette 
into  arch-enemies  of  religion.     For  cen- 
turies, French  marplots  had  made  this  a 
phantom.  For  centuries, to  counterpoise 
the  liberal  tendencies  of  ministers  or  the 
natural  evolution  of  the  practice  of  re- 
-the  primary  phases  of 
)ctrines   of   a   man,   or 
jople's   right    in   them- 
Ives,  malcontent  barons 
had  cloaked  civil  war 
in  the  baldric  of  re- 
ligion   and     deluged 
the    land    in    blood. 
Nothing     could      be 
farther  from  the  pol- 
icy or  purposes  of  the 
agencies     inspiring 
Marie  Antoinette,  for 
she  was  born  of  the 
bone  and  blossomed 
in  the  breath  of  the 
most    rigid    bigot    of 
he  century.     Her  "re- 
ered     mother,     Maria 
resa,  was  a  Philip  H. 
Ill  i^citicoats,  w^ho  would  have 
looked  with  a  serene  content 
upon  the  auto-da- fc  of  an  en- 
tire world,  wicked  enough  to  entertain 
a  doubt  of  orthodox  teaching.     All  that 
segment  of  the  court  which  had  enjoyed 
a  vested  interest  in  the  hereditaments 
of  the  crown,  joined  hates  and  purposes 
in  the  campaign.     Rut  the  most  power- 
ful faction  of  all  was  the  Marsan,  Sou- 
bise,     Rohan     family,     whose      device 
stamped  their  haughty  solidarity,  "Roi 
ne  peux,  prince  ne  veux,  Rohan  suis" 
(King  I  can't,  prince  I  won't,  Rohan  I 
am).      Their    word    of   union    was   war 
upon  the  "Autrichienne,"  a  name  suscep- 
tible of  almost  obscene  distortion  by  the 
manner  of  pronouncing,  for  it  could  be 
made    to    say,    **the    other   slut"    {autre 
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chienne).  There  were  other  cupidities 
and  ignoble  self-seekings,  than  the 
political  machinations  in  the  first  cabals 
against  the  unconscious  princess.  These 
sordid  enmities  were,  however,  embit- 
tered and  kept  aflame  by  ulterior  influ- 
ences. The  alliance  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria had  disconcerted  the  policies  of  two 
ambitious  states,  Prussia  and  Britain. 
The  able  and  unscrupulous  ruler  of  the 
then  petty  State  of  Prussia,  had  made 
use  of  France  time  and  again  to  rescue 
him  from  the  straits  his  ambitions  often 
hurried  him  into;  the  armies  of  France 
had  counterweighted  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  Austria  in  many  cam- 
paigns, when  Prussia  would  have  been 
effaced  from  the  map,  as  a  kingdom.  On 
the  other  hand  Austria  had  always 
served  the  British  at  war  with  France, 
furnishing  armies  and  exciting  revolt 
among  the  German  allies  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Nowhere  in  Europe  was  the  inti- 
mate alliance  of  the  century-long  ene- 
mies more  startling  and  threatening  than 


;n    T^ritain.     Hence  the  two  courts    of 
n  and  Berlin  left  no  resource  of 
lacy  untried  to  weaken  the  com- 
ict    and    arouse    a    sentiment    in 
ranee  hostile  to  the  continuance 
of  amity.     Prussian  and  British 
diplomacy  worked  in  unison  to 
discredit  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  lest  she  should  take  a 
commanding  place  in  the  coun- 
cils  of   her   husband,   when   he 
came  to  reign,  or  even  have  the 
weight    of    a    beloved    grand- 
daughter with  the  senile  sensual- 
ist at  the  moment  on  the  throne. 
It   was   very  easy  to  influence 
French  opinion  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  for  that  race  had  always 
held  the  place  of  insolent  ag- 
gression, which  Britain  has  ex- 
emplified  during   the    last   two 
hundred   years.     It   was   insid- 
iously  implanted  in  the  minds 
the    masses,   that   the   Austrian 
arriage    was    one    of    the    astute 
aneuvres    of    the    crafty     Maria 
;a,  to  get  hold  of  the  purse  and 
of     France     in     her     unbridled 

-jr  "imperial  expansion."     It  was 

adroitly  pointed  out  that  the  empress 
had  placed  her  daughters  on  the  stra- 
tegic thrones  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  countries  they  inhabited 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Austrian 
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empire.  Force  was  given  to  these  fab- 
rications by  the  extraordinary  conduct 
of  the  arch-duchesses  sent  to  the  Italian 
principality  of  Parma  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Marie  Amelie,  the  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  empress,  a  girl  of  twenty- 
three,  had  married  t\"^  ^"^ ^ 

Parma,    a    lad    of    < 
and  at  once  underto 
exile  the  liberal  min 
ters    and    revolution 
the  moderately  liberal 
regime  that  the  boy 
had  adopted  under 
the   advice   of  two 
French  philoso- 
phers, Cordillac  and 
Mably,   his   tutors. 
His  reign  had  been 
signalized    by    the 
expulsion     of     the 
Jesuits,    the    aboli- 
tion of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  the  sup- 
pression    of     male 
convents.      Marie 
Amelie      had      no 
sooner  reached  her  h 
band's    court   than    j 
began  war  on  the  1 
minister  and  attempt 
overturn  of  establish 

forms.      All  this   was   care-  Catherine  1 

fully  repeated  in  France, 
and  the  inference  suggested  that  Maria 
Theresa  had  sent  Marie  Antoinette  to  do 
the  same  work  in  France.  But  the  other 
daughter,  Caroline,  queen  of  Naples,  be- 
gan like  a  mad  woman.  She  insisted  on 
taking  part  in  the  royal  councils ;  she  dis- 
missed the  ministers;  she  effaced  the 
king;  she  adopted  a  British  admiral, 
Acton,  as  her  paramour,  under  the  guise 
of  minister,  and  the  fame  of  her  tyranny 
went  broadcast  throughout  Europe. 
With  object  lessons  like  these  at  hand, 
the  conspiring  diplomats  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  creating  a  remorseless  oppo- 
sition to  the  growing  influence  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  For  among  the  younger 
sons  of  the  great  French  families  there 
were  legions  ready  to  accept  the  strang- 
er's gold  to  carry  on  a  crusade  which, 
without  too  apparent  sophistry,  might 
be  made  to  appear  patriotic.  Day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour,  it  was  infiltrated  into 


the  minds  of  all  who  cared  to  think,  or 
take  heed,  that  a  seductive  princess  was 
seated  in  the  chimney  corner  of  the  king, 
whose  single  purpose  was  the  betrayal  of 
France  for  the  interests  of  the  hated  Aus- 
trians.    There  was  just  enough  truth  in 
*u^  f^K^;.,  4.Q  niake  the  evidences 
overwhelming.  Maria 
:sa    was    anxious    to 
ke  use  of  France,  but 
no    means    to    the 
extent    the    conspira- 
tors   alleged.      She 
asked      only      the 
weight  of  the  king's 
word  in  her  quar- 
rels with  the  rapa- 
cious pervert.  Fred- 
I    eric  of  Prussia,  who 
probably  never  con- 
I   sciously  told  a  truth 
in    his     life.       She 
never  asked  a  penny 
of  subsidy  from  the 
French    treasury, 
never  but  once  sug- 
gested the  despatch 
an  army  corps.     But 
r  turpitude  in  the  rob- 
of  Poland,  the  extinc- 
Df  a  nation  infinitely 
interesting  than  any 
,  OF  RUSSIA  of  the  robbers  who  divided 

it,  had  made  the  world 
ready  to  believe  anything  evil  on  her 
part  that  might  seem  in  the  interest 
of  her  hated  state.  The  letters  of  the 
Austrian  archives,  between  Maria  The- 
resa and  her  ministers,  exonerate  the 
great  empress  from  half  the  burden 
she  has  borne  in  the  treasons  of  her 
bad  times.  For  she  wrote  in  vigorous 
denunciation  of  both  her  daughters 
in  Italy,  commanding  them  to  first 
obey  their  husbands  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances interfere  with  ministers.  She 
likewise  makes  it  indisputable  that  it 
was  the  degenerate  Frederic  and  his  ac- 
complice, Catherine  of  Russia,  that 
forced  Austria  to  take  part  in  the  sacri- 
legious booty  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
Maria  Theresa  never  speaks  of  the 
affair  herself,  but  as  the  "iniquitous  part- 
age."  She  writes  to  her  daughter  :  "We 
have  the  proofs  that  Britain  and  Prussia 
are  paying  La  Barry,  and  you  can  see 
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from  this  how  much  it  imports  that  the 
alliance  shall  not  be  broken  at  this  time." 
She  urges  the  Dauphine  to  show  every 
tenderness  to  the  old  king,  and  if  pos- 
sible extend  the  favorite  some  considera- 
tion. But  the  very  fact,  clear  to  every- 
body at  Versailles,  that  the  pure  minded 
young  girl  insistently  refused,  ought  to 
make  it  plain  that  her  heart  was  not  so 
wholly  Austrian  that  she  would  consent 
to  the  least  derogation  of  her  rank,  her 
character  or  her  dues  as  the  wife  of  the 
heir. 

Again,  While  Marie  Antoinette 
mourned  the  disgrace  and  dismissal  of 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,the  Austrian  court 
was  delighted,  for  had  the  duke  been 


minister,  the  partage  of  Poland  could 
never  have  been  consummated.  He 
would  have  had  an  army  in  the  field 
within  a  week  of  the  first  intimation  that 
the  robbers  of  Prussia  and  Russia  had 
made  the  compact  to  steal  a  whole  state. 
But  with  the  lackey  of  Du  Barry,  D'Ai- 
guillon,  in  the  ministry,  Austria  had  no 
apprehension,  and  the  "revered"  mother 
was  thus  compelled  to  practice  a  signifi- 
cant duplicity  with  her  own  daughter, 
in  pretending  to  lament  the  fall  of  the 
enlightened  statesman  who  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  Austria  to  carry 
out  the  sort  of  "imperial  expansion"  the 
British  practiced  the  other  day  in  the 
South  African  republics. 


CHAPTER  XHI. 


For  a  century  at  least,  Paris  had  been 
the  rendezvous  of  the  dawdlers,  the  dil- 
ettanti, the  idle  rich  of  the  earth,  and 
where  the  idle  are,  there  gossip,  and  the 
unbridled  wickedness  of  the  tongue,  take 
the  shape  and  consistence  that  seem 
fact.  Every  memoir  published  in  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  or  any  part  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  for  that  matter,  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  has  been  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  the  life  of  the  French 
court  and  capital.  Hence  what  was  said 
and  thought  of  the  Dauphine,  what  she 
did,  what  she  said,  was  desi>atched  from 
one  capital  of  Europe  to  another.  She 
was  but  a  girl  and  she  loved  to  do  as 
girls  do ;  she  was  fond  of  disguising  her- 
self and  going  out  of  the  rut  of  royal 
promenades,  conventions,  to  aid  the 
needy,  whose  plight  came  under  her 
eye.    She  interested  herself  in  marrying 


young  men  and  maids  who  lacked 
means,  and  made  proteges  of  all  whose 
necessities  came  to  her  attention.  As 
there  was  a  regular  channel  for  chari- 
ties, guided  by  the  duenna,  Madame  de 
Noailles,  all  these  girlish  exuberances 
were  maliciously  exaggerated  into  proof 
of  incorrigible  levity,  as  serious  as  the 
"degeneracy"  we  speak  of  in  the  morals 
of  to-day.  The  husband's  incompre- 
hensible abdication  of  marital  relations, 
emboldened  the  court  world  to  go  as  far 
as  malevolence,  perversity  or  tKe  inerad- 
icable love  of  the  French  for  paradox 
suggested,  to  the  idle  scores  of  grandes 
seigneurs  and  grandes  dames,  who 
thought  life  meant  the  eternal  mise  en 
seine  of  caprices  and  ambitions. 
Emboldened  by  this  the  Duke  de  la 
Vauguyon,  governor  of  Louis,  the 
Dauphin,  had  insolently  ordered  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  the  husbancrs  and  wife's 
apartments  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
were  separated  by  the  whole  length  of 
the  palace;  venturing  even  further  he 
had  presumed  to  constitute  himself  an 
intermediary  in  the  most  sacredly  con- 
fidential relations  of  the  boy  husband 
and  wife.  The  two  were  never  allowed 
to  be  alone  an  instant,  the  duke  under 
some  pretext  was  always  within  ear 
shot  and  the  Dauphin,  having  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  functionary  as  mentor, 
seemed  incapable  of  admonishing  him, 
that  now,  a  married  man,  the  legally  de- 
clared second  in  the  state,  the  tutorial 
functions  were  at  an  end.  It  fell  to 
Marie  Antoinette  to  give  the  scheming 
duke  the  lesson  he  deserved.  One  day 
the  husband,  entering  the  apartment  of 
his  wife,  a  valet  who  was  either  a  clever 
youth  or  a  fool,  suddenly  threw  open 
the  door  and  the  grandee,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Vauguyon,  was  discovered 
with  his  ear  adjusted  to  the  key-hole. 
Louis  said  nothing,  but  the  daughter  of 
the  Caesar's  exclaimed  there  and  then, 
that   such  espionage  was   unworthy   of 


criminals,  that  he,  Louis,  w^as  now  a  man, 
and  that  no  functionary,  even  were  he 
authorized  by  the  monarch,  should  be 
permitted  to  assume  such  an  attitude  to 
the  heir  of  the  crown.  Louis  recognized 
the  justice  of  the  word  and  thereafter  the 
Duke  de  la  Vauguyon  was  made  to 
know  his  place.  It  was  even  Marie  An- 
toinette who  had  to  go  to  the  king  and 
reveal  the  revolting  machination,  which 
separated  the  apartment  of  the  husband 
and  wife;  the  underlings  had  excused  it 
by  the  explanation,  that  repairs  were 
needed  and  that  it  required  time  to  have 
the  connecting  chambers  prepared.  Old 
Louis  saw  the  intrigue  at  once  and  ap- 
proved his  indignant  granddaughter ;  the 
work  was  done  in  a  few  days.  But  the 
cabal  were  determined  that  Louis  should 
never  make  the  Austrian  his  wife  in  fact ; 
other  and  nameless  ingenuities  were 
devised,  until  the  wretched  princess  her- 
self recognized  that  she  had  no  husband. 
(One  day  a  friendly  maid  of  honor,  un- 
conscious of  the  relations  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  remonstrated  with  Marie  An- 
toinette on  her  passion  for  riding.    The 
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Maria  Theresa  had  supposed  that  Count  'dartois  in  his  im.ht-ropk  antics" 

Mercy     would     p^uard     the     Dauphine 

against  all  this  sort  of  intrigue,  but  the  prayed,  that  she  would  do  something  to- 

count  was  in  a  very  difficult  place.     He  ward  correcting  her  superficial   educa- 

dared  not  seem  to  be  more  intimate  with  tion  by  reading  at  least  two  hours  a  day 

the  future  sovereign  than  any  other  am-  with    the    Abbe    de    Vermond.      Marie 

bassador.     He  had,  like  all  other  dipio-  Antoinette    gayly    promised    and    con- 
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tiniied  the  pranks  of  a  high-spirited 
young  girl.  She  would  take  part  in  pri- 
vate theatricals  with  her  reprobate 
brother-in-law,  the  Count  d'Artois,  and 
applaud  that  heedless  youth  in  his  tight 
rope  antics,  for  the  young  prince  had  be- 
come enamored  of  the  Italian  athletes, 
who  danced  the  rope.  D'Artois  had 
a  cord  stretched  in  his  private  gym- 
nasium, the  Jeu  de  Paume,  which  after- 
ward became  a  scene  of  world-wide  in- 
terest, and  there  he  displayed  an  agility 
on  the  cord,  that  many  a  professional  en- 
vied. Weeks,  months,  years  were  passed 
in  follies  of  this  sort,  and  even  those  who 
hoped  much  from  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  concluded  that  she  was  a  child 
of  pleasure ;  that  philosophic  France  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  her  accession  to 
the  throne.  She  g^ve  her  time  and  all 
the  heart  she  seemed  to  have,  to  the 
antics  of  a  group  of  amiable,  fascinating 
young  nobles,  the  camarades  of  D'Artois, 
and  poor  Mercy  wrote  in  despair  to  the 
"revered"  mother,  that  he  could  not  in- 
fluence the  headstrong  young  priestess 
of  pleasure  in  the  slightest.  Bulky  vol- 
umes are  filled  with  the  daily  doings  of 
the  young  wife,  who,  resenting  the  inex- 
plicable timidity  of  her  lord,  evmced  a 
wholly  girlish  delight  in  captivating  the 
languorous  and  comely  young  patri- 
cians, who  had  nothing  to  do  but  court 
the  deity  of  place  and  power.  Among 
these  butterfly  camarades  were  many, 
whose  constancy  and  manliness,  almost 
redeemed  the  faithlessness  and  poltroon- 
ery of  the  noblesse,  when  the  day  of 
doom  fell.  Their  names  became  bale- 
fully  identified  with  the  thoughtless 
young  Dauphine;  the  young  Duke  de 
Coigny,  for  example,  figured  in  the 
scandals  of  the  epoch.  The  Duke  de 
Brissac's  knightly  paradox,  that  every 
Frenchman  was  amoureux  of  the  bride 
of  the  heir,  must  have  come  back  with 
poignant  bitterness,  the  satire  of  deris- 
ion, when  the  young  girl  found  that  in 
spite  of  the  precautions  of  her  mother, 
the  watchful  fidelity  of  Count  Mercy  and 
the  tireless  assiduity  of  the  Abbe  de 
Vermond,  she  was  unfriended,  un- 
guarded, in  this  treacherous  paradise 
her  rank  opened  to  her.  She  divined  in- 
stinctively the  masked  hatreds,  grimac- 
ing about  her;  girl  like,  in  spite  of  the 


DUKE    DE  COIGNY 


solicitous  espionage  of  Mercy  and  the 
warnings  of  the  Abbe,  she  took  no 
trouble  to  dissemble  her  disdain  in  re- 
turn. She  fell,  with  youthful  impetuos- 
ity, into  the  hatreds  of  those  who  em- 
bodied enmity  to  her  house  and  name. 
Maria  Theresa,  with  all  her  prevision, 
had  constituted  no  one  of  sufficient 
authority  to  maintain  her  daughter  in 
the  polite  reticences,  the  prudent  com- 
promises, by  which  alone  the  great  are 
enabled  to  preserve  consideration  in  the 
life  of  a  court.  She  assumed  the  right 
of  showing  what  she  felt,  a  right  which 
the  obscure  alone  may  enjoy,  without 
dangerous  lesions  of  the  comities.  She 
gave  way  to  personal  likes  and  dislikes 
as  if  she  were  a  dairy  maid  and  not  the 
Dauphine.  She  loathed  the  Du  Barry 
and  all  who  accepted  the  wanton's  lib- 
ertine regency.  This  scorn  uncon- 
sciously influenced  her,  when  she  ought 
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to  have  kept  solely  in  view,  as  a  rule  of 
conduct,  the  behoof  of  her  rank,  the 
future  of  her  husband,  the  politics  of  the 
heir  of  the  crown.  Her  candid  resent- 
ment naturally  gave  impulse  to  an  oppos- 
ing coterie,  which,  while  avowing  loyalty 
to  the  heir  and  his  wife,  were  really  more 
injurious  in  their  intimacy  than  the  de- 
clared malignants,  in  their  perfidious 
homages.  The  great  in  rank  are  rarely 
given  the  key  which  opens  the  vision  to 
the  exact  differences  between  sycophan- 
cy and  sincerity.  Spied  on,  belied,  tra- 
duced, disfigured  in  every  act,  utterance, 
and  glance,  this  "august"  daughter  of  an 
"august"  mother  had  not  a  genuine 
friend,  a  true  heart  she  could  trust,  to 
answer  to  her  own  guileless  impulses,  to 
warn  her  against  the  insidious  pitfalls 
of  self-interested  friends.  The  great  are 
servile  to  the  great,  to  impress  the  les- 
son of  obedience  on  those  below  them. 
Hence  when  Marie  Antoinette,  outraged 
by  the  persistence  of  the  very  high 
grandee  the  Duke  de  la  Vauguyon 
turned  upon  him  before  the  whole  court 
and  cried  out:  "Monsieur  le  due,  Mon- 
sieur le  dauphin,  is  at  an  age  when  he 
no  longer  needs  a  governor  and  I  have 
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no  use  for  a  spy ;  1  beg  you  to  no  longer 
make  your  appearance  before  me,"  the 
world  of  Versailles  was  in  a  panic.  For 
the  duke  was  a  personage  of  such  im- 
mense rank,  his  titles  alone  take  a  page 
to  merely  enumerate,  that  the  king  him- 
self would  never  have  spoken  so  bluntly 
to  him.  He  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  Louis  and  had  made  the 
boy  the  father  of  such  a  man,  as  the  king 
turned  out  to  be.  He  had  repressed 
every  generous  ardor  of  youth.  He  had 
inculcated  the  narrowest  and  feeblest 
bigotry,  he  had  stupefied  his  mind  with 
ascetic  studies,  more  fitted  for  the  monks 
of  the  desert,  than  the  son  of  a  French 
royal  house.  When  Louis  married,  and 
for  seven  years  afterward,  he  was  more 
like  an  acolyte  of  the  monastery  than  a 
flesh  and  blood  husband  or  lover.  When 
such  a  pupil  rebelled  and  joined  his  wife 
in  revolt,  Versailles  began  to  wonder. 
At  one  of  the  king's  fetes  in  the  pleas- 
ance  of  Choisy,  the  ladies  of  Marie  An- 
toinette's household  had  taken  seats  at 
the  front,  to  which  their  service  with 
the  Dauphine  entitled  them.  When 
the  Du  Barry  with  her  friends  swarmed 
in,   demanding   the   same   places,   there 
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w#re  very  unroyal  and  uncourtlv  phrases 
exchanged;  the  favorii 
the  king,  who,  to  plaa 
tress,    exiled    the    Cou 
Grammont,  one  of  the 
phine's  most  trusted  dar 
Not  long  after  the  ex 
lady  being  ill,  asked  ] 
mission    to    return    t< 
Paris  and  begged  Mari« 
Antoinette    to    inter- 
cede  for  her  with  the 
king.    The  Dauphine 
pleaded  the  case  with 
grace    and    address ; 
this  embarrassed  the 
old  monarch  greatly, 
for     he     dared     not 
offend  the  Du  Barry 
and  yet  saw  how  de- 
meaning   it    was    to 
punish    a    lady    who 
had  only  exacted  her 
rights.     He  tried  to 
evade  a  decision,  by 
the       remonstrance: 
"Madame,     haven't 
I    told    you    that    I 
would    give    you    an 
answer  ?"  The  friend, 
rather  than  the  prin- 
cess, retorted  astute- 
ly :  "But,  papa,  aside 
from  reasons  of  hu- 
manity   and    justice, 
think  what  a  grief  it 
would  be  for  me,  shou! 
lady  attached  to  my  service, 
die  while  under  your  dis- 
pleasure.'*    Louis   fondled 
the  cajoler's  head,  smiled 
and  promised  to  satisfy  her.     But  the 
chamberlain,    the    Duke    de    Vrilliere, 
who    was    of    the    Du    Barry    faction, 
when  charged  by  the  king  to  have  the 
sentence  remitted,  made  delay  and  even 
when  the  lady  was  allowed  to  return, 
neglected  to  inform  the  Dauphine.  Marie 
Antoinette  summoned  him  to  her  pres- 
ence, and  before  the  court  made  an  un- 
expected    reprimand:      "Monsieur,     in 
dealing  with  a  petition,  with  which  I  had 
charged  you,  concerning  a  lady  in  my 
service,  I  should  have  been  the  first  to 
be  informed,  and  by  you,  of  the  king's 
decision.    I  see,  Monsieur,  that  you  treat 
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me  as  if  I  were  a  child  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  not  forget 
it."  The  duke  nearly  bent  double  in 
confused  apologies ;  even  the  king's 
daughters,  amazed  at  such  boldness, 
cried  out  in  mingled  admiration  and 
envy:  "It  is  easy  to  discern  that  you 
are  not  of  our  race."  The  charm  of  the 
girl  had  begun  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  the  royal  spinsters,  and  Adelaide, 
the  chief  contemner  of  the  "Austrian," 
gave  the  Dauphine  a  key  to  her  apart- 
ment, to  enable  her  to  enter  without  her 
ladies  and  without  being  seen  by  the 
brigades  of  valets  and  courtiers  always 
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lining  the  corridors  and  passages  of  the 
palace. 

The  wife's  intrepidity  began  to  break 
the  reserve  of  the  husband ;  Louis  shyly 
exhibited  his  admiration  of  a  being  who 
dared  take  her  own  part  in  a  court, 
where  only  the  king  and  the  king's 
favorite  were  conceded  to  have  a  will  or 
way  of  their  own.  Marie  Antoinette, 
hungering  for  this  consideration,  in- 
creased her  witcheries  and  startled  Louis 
one  day  by  insinuating :  "Since  we  must 
live  together  in  intimate  friendship,  we 
should  discuss  everything  with  confi- 
dence." Thereafter  Louis  cautiously 
made  known  his  abhorrence  of  Du  Bar- 
ry, but  he  could  not  be  lured  into  a  word 
about  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  subject 
of  all  others  that  Marie  Antoinette  was 
most  deeply  interested  in.  This  flitting 
gleam    of   happiness    Marie    Antoinette 


hastened  to  record  for  her  anxious 
mamma,  and  the  words  tell  volumes  of 
the  ^^actualities"  of  the  marital  situation : 
"As  for  my  dear  husband,  he  is  changed 
a  great  deal  and  all  to  his  advantage. 
He  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  amity  for  me 
and  even  begins  to  mark  some  confi- 
dence in  me.  He  does  not  love  M.  de  la 
V^auguyon,  but  he  fears  him.  A  singular 
thing  happened  the  other  day;  I  was 
alone  with  my  husband,  when  M.  de  la 
Vauguyon  stole  up  to  the  door  with  a 
noiseless  step  and  placed  his  ear  to 
listen ;  a  valet  de  chambre,  either  a  dunce 
or  a  very  honest  man,  threw  the  door 
open  and  the  duke  was  discovered 
planted  there  like  a  sentinel,  without 
time  to  recover  or  retreat.  Then  I  im- 
pressed my  husband  with  the  inconven- 
ience of  letting  people  listen  at  our 
doors  and  he  assented  heartily." 
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Elizabeth  Danburrough  Wasson  — 
she's  a  funny  one.  She's  a  good  neigh- 
bor, an'll  do  by  you  as  long  as  there's 
a  bit  o'  strength  in  her  body.  An*  then 
again  she's  stuck-uppish.  She  likes  to 
put  on  airs  that  ain't  natchel  to  Titta- 
bawassee.  Some  says  she  writes  for  the 
papers;  and  I  ain't  denyin'  that  she's 
doin'  what  she  can  to  throw  dust  of  that 
sort  into  folks's  eyes. 

Talk  of  her  writin's  got  started  by 
Todd  Klemmer  first.  Todd,  he  carries 
milk  there  for  Mis'  Haskins,  an'  he  said 
'at  she  al'ays  come  into  the  kitchen  with 
a  pen  across  her  mouth  like  a  gag-bit, 
with  milk-dish  in  one  hand  an'  ticket  in 
t'other.  Todd  says  he  didn't  think  much 
of  it  the  first  time;  but  when  it  hap- 
pened a  seckent  and  a  third  time — not 
to  say  mornin'  after  mornin' — ^why  then 
he  let  out  on  her: 

"Seems  to  me.  Mis'  Wasson,"  says  he 
— "seems  to  me  you're  writin'  a  good 
many  letters,  lately,"  says  he.  "Ye  like 
to  do  it  better'n  I  do,"  says  he,  "if  ye 
write  three  in  a  year,"  says  he.  "One  at 
hay-harvest  an'  'nother  when  Mis'  Has- 
kins puts  down  her  pork,  that's  'bout 
as  much  as  I  kin  do — twice't  a  year," 
says  he.  "Ye  've  got  more  friends,  meb- 
be,  an'  I  have,"  says  he.  "An'  I  'low 
'at  'em  'at  ain't  friends  of  me  are  what 
don't  know  Todd  Klemmer,"  says  he. 


'mAcm 


Veil  Todd  says  'at  she  jest  smiled  at 
t.  "O  them  ain't  letters  eszackly," 
s  she— or  I  don't  suppose  she  said 
est  like  that.    Most  likely  she  said — 

them  are  not  epistles,  Mr.  Klem- 
r,"  or  some  sech  high  soundin'  way. 
lisremember  jest  how  Todd  did  say 

But  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
*  point  is  that  she  begin  to  act  uppish 
oncet.     An'  the  very  next  time  'at 

name  appeared  in  the  Tittabawassee 
Tomahawk  it  was  a  three-jointer,  full 


'  NOW    IF    HE   WAS   TO    FIND   A    DHAD   MOUSK    AND   A    DKAD 
CAT  SIDE   BY  SIDE  " 
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noon  tea,  she  called  it,  or 
else  the  editor-feller  give  it  that  name. 
An'  since  then  Elizabeth  Danburrough 
Wasson  it's  got  to  be  ever'time,  or 
there's  a  fuss.  An'  they  know  it  to 
the  printin'  office,  'cause  once  they  did 
forget.  Zack  Finch,  he  told  me  all 
about  it,  how  Mis'  Wasson  come  down 
there  an'  give  the  editor-feller  a  rakin' 
over.  You  see  Zack  knowed,  'cause  he's 
errand  boy  there:  they've  got  another 
name  for  Zack,  which  ain't  proper  for 
me,  a  woman  an'  a  church  member,  to 
say. 

Well,  Todd,  he  told  Mis'  Niven  about 
what  he  see  to  the  Wassons.  Mis' 
Niven  she's  al'ays  as  quick  to  snap  up 
something  about  Mis'  Wasson,  as  a  toad 
is  to  snap  up  flies.  She  was  gettin'  milk 
of  Linnell's  first-off,  an*  changed  to  Mis* 
Haskins's  wagon  'cause  the  Wassons 
was  gettin'  of  her;  for  she  'lowed  *at 
Todd  would  see  things  'at  he  could  tell 
her  about  at  the  Wassons.  Well,  an* 
he  did  too ;  he  told  her  about  the  writin* 
the  verv  first  week  on  it. 


likely   nothin'   would   ever    *a' 

it  if  he  hadn't  told  her,  'cause 

i  ain't  no  good  to  put  things 

ether.      He's    good    at    tellin' 

igs  'at  he  sees  with  his  natchel 

s   an'  hears   with  his   natchel 

s;  but  he's  no  good  at  puttin' 

igs  together.     Now  if  he  was 

find  a  dead  mouse  an'  a  dead 

cat  layin'  side  by  side,  he'd 

most  likely  give  'em  a  poke 

with  his  boot,  sniff  a  little  as 

much    as    to    say,    "Pleggy 

queer,"   an'   'en   come  away 

an'  most  likely  tell  of  it  jest 

as  he  see  it — an'  that's  all. 

But  Mis'  Niven,  she's  dif- 
ferent. She  jest  prides  her- 
self on  bein'  mighty  cute  in 
puttin'  two  an'  two  together. 
Now  if  she  was  to  see  a  dead 
cat  layin'  beside  a  dead 
mouse  she  would  turn  it 
over  an'  over  in  her  mind 
till  she  come  to  some  ex- 
^planation.  Perhaps  she'd  say 
'at  the  cat  ketched  the  mouse 
an'  killed  it,  but  died  itself 
'  in  the  excitement  of  it,  took 
with  heart-failure.  An'  she'd 
have  ye  there  'nless  ye  could 
prove  'at  cats  don't  have  heart-failure, 
in  which  case  most  likely  she'd  say — an' 
mebbe  she'd  'a'  said  it  in  the  first-off — 
'at  the  cat  had  found  two  mice  what 
had  been  killed  by  poison,  an'  before  it 
could  eat  more'n  one  it  had  died  of 
poison  'at  was  in  that  one.  An'  that 
shows  how  much  cuter  she  is  'an  Todd. 
Well,  as  I  said,  Todd,  he  told  her  of 
the  writin's  'at  was  goin'  on  at  the  Was- 
sons jest  as  he  see  it  mornin'  after  mom- 
in';  an'  it  set  Mis'  Niven  to  thinkin'. 
But  laws,  she  couldn't  make  nothin'  out 
o'  that  'cause  she  hadn't  nothin'  to  add 
to  it.  One  an'  nothin'  is  jest  one,  no 
matter  how  many  times  ye  add  it  over. 
But  when  Tildy  Knowles  told  Todd  'at 
Mis'  Wasson  was  sendin'  an'  gettin'  let- 
ters from  The  Happy  Home-maker  an* 
Todd  told  Mis'  Niven,  then  she  had 
something  to  work  with.  You  see  Tlldy 
knowed  about  it  'cause  she's  in  the  post- 
office.  An'  Todd  knowed  it  'cause  he 
and  Tildv  is  keepin'  company. 

An'  Mis'  Niven,  she  had  other  things 
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to  add  to  it,  too.  For  one  thing  they 
was  to  a  division  meetin'  of  the  ladies  of 
the  church  one  afternoon,  an'  she  was 
tellin'  about  old  Cranky  Waddles  bein' 
so  deef;  and  Mis'  Wasson,  she  took  it 
right  up,  but  when  she  spoke  about  his 
affliction  she  called  it  deff.  Well  rieht 
off  Mis'  Niven  she  remembered  'at  that 
was  the  way  a  literary  feller  what  give 


'A-TAI.KIN'  'AT  AMEDKE's  HAS  GOT  ONR  JUST  LIKE  IT 
FOR    A    HUNDRED   DOLLARS" 


readin's  in  the  church  a  year  ago  called 
it.  You  see  she  put  this  and  that  an* 
t'other  together  an'  come  to  the  sum 
total  that  Mis'  Wasson  was  writin'  for 
the  papers  an'  the  magazines. 

Laws!  an'  Mis'  Niven  was  so  plumb 
sure  that  Mis'  Wasson  was  doin'  some- 
thin'  that  she  didn't  want  nobody  to 
know  on,  that  she  right  up  and  tells  of 
it.  You  see  they've  al'ays  be'n  kind  o' 
edgeways  towards  each  other— -one's 
al'ays  stickin'  pins  into  t'other's  back, 
as  you  might  say.  Mis'  Wasson  she 
didn't  deny  the  writin',  but  acted  kind  o' 
modest-like,  an'  said  'at  she'd  only  writ 
off  a  few  words,  an'  'twasn't  nothin' 
much;  an'  she  colored  red  and  looked 
happy  and  proud  when  all  the  ladies  con- 
gratulated her.  Mis'  Niven  she  couldn't 
'a'  done  anything  that  would  'a'  pleased 
her  more  if  she'd  'a'  tried  all  summer. 
An'  she  see  it  when  it  was  too  late,  an' 
she  was  so  mad  'at  she  could  almost  bite 
out  her  own  tongue.  Mad  'cause  she'd 
give  her  old  enemy  a  literary  character, 
as  you  might  say. 

But  if  Roseny  Niven  had  'a'  known 
the  truth ! 

Well,  ye  see  I've  got  a  nephew,  Tom 
Amedee,  what  works  into  the  joolry 
store  along  of  his  uncle,  Enoch  Amedee. 
Tom's  al'ays  ready  to  snap  up  any 
chance  to  make  money  easy.  So  when 
one  o'  them  cheap  story  papers  offered 
three  hundred  dollars  to  the  one  'at 
would  make  the  most  words  out'n  its 
name,  he  jest  set  to  work  makin'  up 
words  day  an*  night,  and  a  studyin'  the 
dictionary  an'  the  directory  an'  ever'- 
thing.  Mebbe  he  got  three  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  spellin,'  for  he  never  got 
anything  more  valooble. 

But  as  I  set  out  to  say:  Bein'  in  the 
joolry  store — what  does  Mis'  Wasson  do 
one  day  but  come  in  there  with  a  ring 
on  her  finger  'at's  got  a  set  in  it,  an' 
asks  Tom  what  it's  worth.  "It's  a  Kan- 
sas Rhinestone,"  says  she,  "leastwise  it 
was  give  to  me  for  that.  Is  it  genoo- 
wine?"  says  she. 

"How  many  words  did  you  make  out. 
Mis'  Wasson?"  says  Tom,  lookin'  up 
from  the  ring.  "I  made  out  nine  hun- 
durd  an'  forty-three."  Tom,  he  couldn't 
say  that  without  his  eye  twinklin' ;  an'  I 
jest    know    Mis'    Wasson    ketched    her 
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breath — seein'  that  she  was  discovered. 
But  as  she'd  beat  Tom  she  could  tell. 

"  'Leven  hundurd  an'  seventeen,"  says 
she.  "Did  you  try,  too?  Land,  you'd 
never  think  you  could  make  so  many 
words  jest  out'n  the  letters  'at's  in  The 
Happy  Home-maker,  would  you  ?  Then  it 
ain't  genoowine?"  she  says,  disappoint- 
ed-like.   "What  did  you  get  ?"  she  says. 

"O,  I  guess  they're  all  right  for  Kan- 
sas Rhinestones.  I  got  one,  too,"  says 
Tom.  "There's  mine,"  says  he,  pointin' 
to  a  ring  jest  like  hers  'at  was  marked 
"Price  $100.00." 

Of  course  I  don't  uphold  Tom  in  sech 
deceit.    But  he  will  have  his  joke.    He's 


marked  it  up  high  on  purpose  so's  no- 
body in  Tittabawassee  can  buy  it.  I  will 
say  for  Tom  'at  he  won't  swindle  any- 
body out'n'  out. 

Meanwhile  Mis'  Wasson  is  a-wearin' 
her  ring  an'  a-talkin'  'at  Amedee's  has 
got  one  jest  like  it  for  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. It's  all  o'  a  piece  with  her  literary 
character:  an'  now  they've  made  her 
pres'dent  of  the  woman's  club!  Of 
course  I  know  it's  all  built  on  sand,  an' 
one  little  puff  from  my  lips  would  blow  it 
all  down.  But  laws,  if  she  enjoys  it  why 
should  I  begredge  it  of  her?  I  take  it 
'at  the'  ain't  any  on  us  jest  what  we  seem 
to  other  folks. 


RAIN 


From  the  Chinese 


The  Son  of  Heaven,  may  his  name 
outlast  the  universe!  the  Emperor,  Li- 
O-A,  stood  by  the  window  of  his  porce- 
lain palace. 

He  was  young  and  consequently  kind. 
In  the  midst  of  luxury  and  splendor  he 
never  ceased  to  think  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate. 

The  rain  fell.  It  poured  in  torrents. 
The  heaven  wept,  the  trees  and  flowers 
shed  tears  for  it. 

The  Emperor's  heart  was  very  sad  and 
he  exclaimed : 

"How  bad  for  that  man  who  has  not 
even  a  hat  in  this  rain !" 

And  turning  to  his  chamberlain  he 
said :  "I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
such  unfortunates  there  are  in  my 
Pekin?" 

"Light  of  the  Sun !"  answered  Tsung- 
He-Tsang,  falling  on  his  knees  and  bow- 
ing his  head,  "is  anything  impossible  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns?  By  sun- 
set, you  will  know,  oh  Father  of  the 
Dawn,  what  you  wish !" 

The  Emperor  smiled  kindly  and 
Tsung-He-Tsang  hurried  away  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  the  Prime  Minister,  San- 
Che-San. 

He  came  running  up,  scarcely  draw- 
ing his  breath,  and  in  his  hurry  he  did 


not  have  time  to  show  all  the  honors 
which  are  due  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

"The  Universal  Joy,  our  most  gra- 
cious Emperor,"  he  said  breathlessly,  "is 
greatly  disturbed.  Those  people  who  go 
about  without  hats  in  our  Pekin  disturb 
him  and  he  wants  to  know  to-day  how 
many  there  are!" 

"There  are  such  rascals!"  answered 
San-Che-San,  "and  besides    ..." 

He  ordered  Pi-He- Vo,  the  commander 
of  the  town,  to  be  summoned. 

"Bad  news  from  the  palace !"  he  said, 
when  Pi-He- Vo  bowed  his  head  to  the 
ground  as  a  mark  of  attention — ^"the 
Master  of  our  lives  has  noticed  dis- 
order!" 

"What?"  exclaimed  Pi-He-Vo,  with 
horror.  "Is  there  not  a  beautiful  shady 
garden  which  hides  the  palace  from 
Pekin?" 

"I  don't  know  how  it  happened,"  an- 
swered San-Che-San,  "but  His  Majesty 
is  dreadfully  disturbed  over  the  scoun- 
drels who  are  walking  in  the  rain  with- 
out hats.  He  wishes  to  know  to-day 
how  many  such  people  there-  are  in 
Pekin.    Arrange  this." 

"Call  that  old  dog,  Jur-Sung,  to  me 
at  once!"  cried  Pi-He-Vo,  in  a  minute, 
to  his  subalterns. 
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And  when  the  chief  sentinel  of  the 
town,  pale  with  horror  and  trembling, 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  the  mandarin 
threw  a  perfect  avalanche  of  curses  at 
his  head. 

"Scoundrel,  miscreant,  base  traitor! 
You  want  us  all  to  be  sawed  in  pieces 
along  with  you  1" 

"Explain  the  cause  of  your  anger," 
said  Jur-Sung,  in  a  perfect  shudder,  at 
the  mandarin's  feet,  "so  that  I  may  un- 
derstand the  comforting  words  you  say 
to  me.  Otherwise  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
understand  the  language  of  your  wis- 
dom." 

"Old  dog,  who  ought  to  look  after  a 
herd  of  swine,  and  not  after  the  largest 
city  in  the  world!  The  Sovereign  of 
China  himself  noticed  that  there  is  dis- 
order in  the  city — on  the  streets  scoun- 
drels are  wandering  about  who,  even  in 
the  rsrin,  have  not  hats  to  put  on.  I  give 
you  till  evening  to  let  me  know  how 
many  of  them  there  are  in  Pekin !" 

"Everything  will  be  performed  with 
exactitude,"  answered  Jur-Surig,  strik- 
ing his  forehead  on  the  floor  three  times, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had 
cried  out  and  stamped  with  his  feet  for 
the  sentinels,  who  were  called  together 
by  the  deafening  sounds  of  a  gong. 

"Scoundrels,  half  of  whom  I  shall 
hang  so  that  the  other  half  may  roast 
upon  live  embers!  How  do  you  look 
after  the  city?  People  are  going  about 
in  the  rain  without  hats!  See  that  in 
an  hour*  all  are  caught  who  have  not 
hats,  even  of  reeds !" 

The  sentinels  rushed  off  to  fulfill  the 
order,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  there 
was  an  actual  hunt  on  the  streets  of 
Pekin. 

"Hold!  Seize  him!"  cried  the  senti- 
nels, hunting  the  people  who  had  no 
hats. 

They  dragged  them  from  under  the 
fences,  from  the  gateways,  from  the 
houses,  where  they  had  taken  refuge  like 
rats,  whom  the  cook  pursues  to  make 
ragout  of.  And  in  one  minute  less  than 
an  hour  all  those  who  had  no  hats  in 
Pekin  stood  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
prison. 

"How  many  are  there?"  Jur-Sung 
asked. 

•  Chinese  hour — forty  minutes. 


"20,871,"  the  sentinels  answered,  bow- 
ing to  the  ground. 

"Execute  them !"  Jur-Sung  answered. 
And  in  half  an  hourf  20,871  headless 
Chinamen  lay  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
prison. 

And  20,871  heads  were  thrust  on 
spears  and  carried  through  the  town  for 
the  edification  of  the  populace. 

Jur-Sung  went  with  his  report  to  Pi- 
He- Vo.  Pi-He- Vo  went  to  San-Che-San. 
San-Che-San  informed  Tsung-He- 
Tsang. 

The  evening  approached.  The  rain 
came  to  an  end.  A  wind,  springing  up, 
shook  the  trees,  and  a  shower  of  dia- 
monds was  scattered  from  the  trees  to 
the  fragrant  flowers  which  sparkled  and 
glowed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  whole  garden  was  filled  with  bril- 
liancy and  fragrance  and  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  Li-O-A,  stood  by  the  window 
of  his  porcelain  palace  admiring  the 
wonderful  picture.  But,  good  and  young 
as  he  was,  he  did  not  forget  the  unfortu- 
nate at  that  moment. 

"By  the  way!"  he  said,  turning  to 
Tsung-He-Tsang,  "you  were  to  find  out 
for  me  how  many  of  the  people  of  Pekin 
had  not  even  hats  to  protect  themselves 
in  the  time  of  rain?" 

"The  desire  of  the  Master  of  the  Uni- 
verse has  been  carried  out  by  his  serv- 
ants!" answered  Tsung-He-Tsang  with 
a  low  bqw. 

"How  many  are  there?  Be  sure  to  tell 
me  only  the  truth!" 

"In  all  Pekin  there  is  not  one  China- 
man who  has  not  a  hat  to  put  on  in  time 
of  rain.  I  swear  that  I  am  telling  you 
the  absolute  truth!"  And  Tsung-He- 
Tsang  raised  his  hands  and  bowed  his 
head  as  a  sign  of  a  sacred  oath. 

The  face  of  the  kind  Emperor  was 
illumined  by  a  happy,  joyful  smile. 

"Happy  city!  Happy  country!"  he 
exclaimed,  "and  how  happy  am  I  that 
the  nation  thrives  so  under  my  sover- 
eignty." 

All  in  the  palace  were  happy  at  the 
sight  of  the  happy  Emperor. 

And  San-Che-San,  Pi-He- Vo  and  Jur- 
Sung  received  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Dragon  for  their  paternal  care  of  the 
people. 

t  Chinese  half  hour — twenty  minutes. 
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UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN"  IN  KENTUCKY 

By  Joseph  M.  Rogers 


It  is  hard  to  lay  a  literary  ghost. 
There  are  others  that  can  be  handled 
more  effectively,  but  the  literary  ghost 
will  not  down.  Politically  speaking 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  as  dead  as  Hec- 
tor, who  never  had  a  ghost  at  all,  so  far 
as  we  know.  Dramatically  speaking  it 
is  very  much  in  evidence  and  now  it  is 
getting  into  society.  When  some  former 
neighbors  of  mine  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, asked  the  manager  of  the  local 
opera  house  not  to  permit  the  presenta- 
tion of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  future 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  properly 
portray  slavery  as  it  existed,  the  man- 
ager sent  back  as  a  reply  the  statement 
that  the  war  had  been  over  some  thirty- 
six  years.  This  was  considered  by  the 
paragraphers  as  very  trite  and  was  ex- 
tensively used  while  many  editors  wrote 
grave  leaders  on  the  subject,  showing 
that  they  did  not  in  any  way  appreciate 
the  position  of  the  ladies  who  sent  in  the 
protest. 

Now  it  ought  to  be  evident  to  every 
thoughtful  mind  that  the  social  leaders 
of  the  Blue  Grass  would  not  have  made 
the  request  they  did  unless  there  was 
some  good  reason  for  it,  and  the  man- 
ager's reply  was  far  from  being  adequate 
to  the  occasion. 

The  truth  is  the  request  was  based  on 
important  considerations,  some  of  which 
appear  to  be  very  just.  No  matter  what 
one  may  think  of  the  book  that  made 
Mrs.  Stowe  famous,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  play  which  bears  its  name 
is  one  of  the  crudest  pieces  of  stage  com- 
position that  is  produced,  that  it  lacks 
not  only  literary  and  dramatic  merit,  but 
is  ethically  as  little  related  to  the  book 
from  which  it  is  derived  as  it  is  to  "Mac- 
beth." It  holds  its  place  largely  from 
historic  associations,  partly  for  certain 
emotional  elements  which,  in  spite  of  the 
defects  of  the  play,  are  interesting,  and 
partly  from  the  fact  that  for  more  than 
forty   years   there   has   been   a   feeling 


among  certain  religious  persons  that 
while  the  drama  as  a  whole  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil  and  a  snare  to  the  un- 
godly, this  particular  play  is  in  a  differ- 
ent category  and  that  witnessing  it  is  a 
political  and  moral  duty.  This  is  not  the 
case  now  to  its  former  extent,  but  most 
readers  who  are  gray-haired  can  remem- 
ber when  it  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  many  devout  persons. 

I  do  not  care  to  stop  to  discuss  the 
obvious  point  that  the  play  in  question 
is  a  poor  start  to  an  education  in  the 
drama,  but  its  success  is  undoubted.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  play  never  failed 
to  win  and  that  it  has  made  fortunes  is 
well  known.  Within  a  year  it  ran  for 
months  to  crowded  houses  in  the  largest 
theater  in  New  York  City,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  popular  long  after  the  death 
of  the  last  man  who  ever  saw  a  slave. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  book  that  I 
would  speak  more  particularly  and 
would  not  do  so  at  all  if  I  did  not  have 
a  new  word  to  say  on  a  subject  that  has 
been  revived  so  recently  with  such  vigor 
that  it  bids  fair  to  spread  into  a  national 
movement.  My  reasons  for  believing  I 
have  something  new  to  say  are  that  my 
father  was  a  life  long  friend  of  the 
Beecher  family,  was  reared  on  a  farm 
adjoining  theirs,  that  I  knew  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  am  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  came  to  write  it  and 
because  I  was  reared  in  Kentucky  and 
am  familiar  with  the  situation  she  de- 
scribed and  knew  many  of  the  persons 
she  used  as  types  in  her  book. 

Mrs.  Stowe  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  book  and  was  able  to  lay  some 
of  the  ghosts  connected  with  it.  For 
twenty  years  after  the  war  the  death  of 
the  "original  Uncle  Tom"  was  recorded 
in  the  newspapers  about  as  often  as 
that  of  the  oldest  Mason.  It  was 
invariably  explained  at  such  times  that 
Uncle  Tom  did  not  really  die,  but  was 
killed  by  Mrs.  Stowe  for  literary  and 
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political  effect,  something  that  good 
woman  would  have  been  loth  to  do,  I  am 
sure.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  there 
were  three  cities  contending  for  the 
honor  of  the  death-place  of  Uncle  Tom 
with  as  much  eagerness  and  asperity  as 
the  seven  towns  contended  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  dead 
Homer. 

The  book  had  such  an  immediate  suc- 
cess and  was  projected  so  forcefully  into 
politics  that  many  persons  in  this  coun- 
try have  an  idea  that  it  was  written  as  a 
political  document  like  Hinton  Rowan 
Helper's  "The  Impending  Crisis."  On 
the  contrary,  the  book  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Stowe  for  the  very  prosaic  reason 
that  her  husband  had  a  small  salary  and 
a  large  family  and  additional  revenue 
was  essential,  but  she  did  hope  it  would 
be  popular  in  the  South  because  it  was 
so  fair  to  slavery.  The  material  for  the 
book  was  gathered  while  the  Stowes 
lived  in  Cincinnati,  where  Mr.  Stowe 
was  professor  in  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary. The  Beecher  blood  was  strong 
on  moral  sentiment  and  it  was  natural 
that  slavery  should  be  a  topic  in  the 
story  that  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  for  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  serial  only,  and  as  such  it 
was  not  a  great  success,  at  least  not  suf- 
ficiently so  to  warrant  belief  in  its  subse- 
quent popularity  which  surprised  no  one 
so  much  as  the  author.  There  was  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  publisher  for  the 
book,  one  Philadelphia  firm  having  re- 
jected it. 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  explained  a  good  deal 
of  the  method  by  which  she  got  her  data 
as  to  slavery,  but  it  so  happens  that  I 
am  more  familiar  with  some  of  the  types 
than  she.  Much  of  her  information  came 
from  a  very  light  mulatto  named  Lewis 
Clark,  who  appears  in  the  book  as 
George  Harris.  He  gave  the  author  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the 
way  slavery  was  conducted  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  explained  the  different  types 
of  slaves  and  slaveholders  much  as 
they  appear  in  the  book.  I  knew  Clark 
very  well. 

My  father  was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
and  had  settled  in  Kentucky  before  the 
war.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Stowe  there  was  much 


opposition  to  him,  although  he  had  the 
best  school  in  the  vicinity.  After  the 
John  Brown  raid,  nothing  would  con- 
vince the  people  that  he  was  not  an  ally 
of  that  misguided  fanatic.  Fearing  that 
my  father  would  overturn  the  whole 
state  he  was  requested  to  leave  it,  and 
when  he  refused  was  given  the  choice  of 
stretching  hemp  or  departing.  He  went ; 
but  coming  back  after  the  war,  the 
school  by  reason  of  admitting  the  col- 
ored element  became  famous,  and  to 
some,  infamous. 

Clark,  who  lived  near  by,  was  an  oc- 
casional visitor  and  often  talked  over 
"Uncle Tom's  Cabin"  with  my  father,and 
stated  that  in  the  information  he  gave 
Mrs.  Stowe  he  drew  largely  on  our  own 
neighborhood  for  types,  and  mentioned 
them  in  detail.  This  to  me  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting  as  I  also  knew  the  per- 
sons involved  and  the  subject  was  vividly 
impressed  on  my  memory.  I  remember 
that  he  called  especial  attention  to  a 
planter  a  few  miles  away  who  repre- 
sented the  original  owner  of  Uncle  Tom. 
ITiat  the  portraiture  was  correct  I  can 
personally  testify,  for  I  had  seen  the 
slaves  at  work  on  this  plantation  and 
knew  that  they  then  lived  in  the  same 
cabins  and  were  practically  in  the  same 
situation  as  before  except  that  the  war 
had  made  "marster"  poor  and  they  were 
not  able  to  live  as  formerly. 

And  now  I  must  ask  the  reader  to 
hark  back  to  the  book  a  moment  and 
sec  how  much  he  can  remember  about 
it.  I  believe  the  rising  generation  still 
reads  the  book  to  some  extent,  but  there 
are  few  persons  forty  years  old  who 
have  not  done  so,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  few  have  read  it  since  their  youth, 
and  that  fewer  still  can  give  a  very  ade- 
quate account  of  what  it  contains.  They 
remember  Uncle  Tom's  brutal  murder, 
the  death  of  Eva,  the  pranks  of  Topsy 
and  the  flight  of  Eliza,  but  I  hazard  little 
in  saying  that  most  of  them  remember 
these  things  rather  from  seeing  the  play 
than  from  any  memory  of  the  book.  It 
has  been  forgotten  by  most  persons  that 
every  character  in  the  book  of  any  im- 
portance with  a  single  unimportant  ex- 
ception was  a  slaveholder.  That  excep- 
tion was  a  caricature  of  a  New  England 
old   maid.     They  have   forgotten   that 
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most  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  depicting 
the  brighter  side  of  slavery  and  that  in 
the  person  of  Legree  alone,  a  Yankee, 
is  slavery  made  horrible.  It  was  the 
owner  of  Uncle  Tom  who  fought  to  the 
last  against  selling  his  slave,  and  when 
compelled  by  necessity  to  do  so,  did  not 
rest  until  he  was  able  to  get  him  back 
again,  and  when  his  son  went  to  buy 
him,  his  indignation  was  as  intense  over 
the  murder  as  any  Beecher's  could  have 
been.  I  am  no  apologist  for  slavery,  far 
from  it.  The  institution  was  an  evil  one, 
but  there  is  enough  that  is  true  about 
it  to  condemn  it  without  the  necessity  of 
closing  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
its  brighter  side.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  St.  Clair,  Eva's  father,  though  a 
slaveholder,  was  opposed  to  it,  and  ac- 
cepted it  because  he  could  do  nothing 
else,  meanwhile  treating  his  slaves 
leniently.  It  was  Legree,  the  Yankee, 
who  was  the  arch-fiend,  and  though 
there  were,  unfortunately,  too  many 
such  masters  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
they  were  numerous.  Intelligent  self- 
interest  led  the  master  to  treat  his  slaved 
at  least  as  well  as  his  horses. 

In  Kentucky  slavery  was  never  re- 
garded as  very  profitable.  It  is  not 
knownto  many  persons  that  there  were 
earnest  efforts  made  early  in  the  cen- 
tury to  get  rid  of  the  institution,  and  at 
one  time  they  almost  succeeded,  and 
probably  would  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  projected  into  partisan  politics. 
Then  the  fate  of  the  negro  was  sealed, 
though  Clay  was  against  the  institution, 
and  James  G.  Birney,  the  ablest  expo- 
nent of  antislavery  doctrines  was  a 
wealthy  Kentuckian  and  former  slave- 
owner. The  Blue  Grass  country  was  the 
only  section  of  the  State  where  slavery 
flourished  outside  of  domestic  service, 
and  even  there  it  had  serious  limitations. 
Ilemp  and  tobacco  were  the  sole  staples 
and  negro  labor  was  expensive.  The 
crops  matured  early  and  there  was  not 
enough  for  the  slaves  to  do  in  the  winter 
time  to  keep  them  profitably  employed. 
Slavery  as  I  knew  it  in  the  Blue  Grass 
countrv  was  a  mild  patriarchal  institu- 
tion. The  man  who  sold  a  slave  except 
for  grave  necessity,  or  failed  to  properly 
provide  for  them  in  old  age,  was  looked 
down  upon,  while  the  slavedriver  was 


abhorred.  Recklessness  often  led  plant- 
ers into  trouble  that  made  it  necessary 
to  sell  slaves,  and  occasionally  a  "nig- 
ger" got  so  bad  that  he  was  sold  "down 
the  river"  as  a  punishment.  This  dread 
of  being  sent  down  the  Mississippi  was 
as  great  on  the  part  of  the  Kentucky 
slave  as  the  best  form  of  slavery  would 
be  now  to  any  free  man.  The  slaves 
grew  up  around  the  mansion  and  ate  up 
most  of  its  products.  There  were  usually 
twice  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  used 
to  advantage  in  winter,  and  if  any  me- 
chanical talent  developed  it  was  encour- 
aged so  that  he  could  be  hired  out  by 
the  year  or  establish  a  shop  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  do  not  know  how  universal  it  was, 
but  in  our  neighborhood  a  smart  negro 
could  easily  purchase  his  time  for  a  por- 
tion of  what  he  could  earn,  and  many 
eventually  purchased  their  freedom, 
though  that  was  not  considered  so  de- 
sirable as  further  South,  and  most  of 
the  free  colored  resided  in  the  towns. 
The  slaves  grew  up  and  married  usually 
on  their  own  or  an  adjoining  plantation. 
They  were  commonly  allowed  a  religious 
though  not  a  civil  ceremony,  and  the 
marriage  tie  was  much  closer  then  than 
it  was  further  South,  and  perhaps  closer 
than  in  the  same  localities  since  that 
time. 

The  negro  would  not  accustom  him- 
self to  persistent  hard  labor  except 
under  the  lash.  When  the  lash  was  ap- 
plied it  was  for  this  purpose  and  not 
often  for  punishment.  He  was  too  close 
to  his  wild  life  in  Africa  to  enjoy  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  malingered  on  all 
occasions.  The  lash  being  seldom  used 
in  Kentucky  the  results  of  labor  were 
not  what  might  have  been  expected.  A 
field  of  negroes  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  would  be  hoeing  com  when  a  rab- 
bit would  appear.  In  an  instant  the 
chase  began  and  never  ended  until  the 
rabbit  was  caught  or  holed.  If  the  hoe- 
ing was  resumed  in  an  hour  it  was  for- 
tunate for  the  owner.  Then  there  were 
the  coon  hunts  at  night.  Every  gentle- 
man kept  coon  dogs,  and  after  nightfall 
the  male  negroes  accompanied  by  the 
sons  of  the  planter  would  steal  away  and 
the  welkin  rang  with  barks  of  hounds 
and  sound  of  falling  trees.    Perhaps  the 
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party  got  home  at  daylight,  perhaps 
some  of  them  did  not  get  home  for  a 
week,  and  this  seriously  interrupted  the 
industrial  system,  but  a  few  good-na- 
tured curses  were  apt  to  be  all  the  pun- 
ishment meted  out. 

Moreover  there  was  whiskey  at  hand. 
The  negro  was  an  apt  learner  from  his 
master,  and  drank  all  that  he  could 
get  hold  of,  which  was  entirely  too  much. 
The  women  seldom  worked  in  the  fields 
except  at  hoeing  time.  Otherwise  they 
were  in  their  cabins  or  making  soap  or 
doing  some  other  work  in  a  slovenly  sort 
of  way  that  used  to  make  the  mistress 
weary  of*  the  flesh.  Indeed,  upon  the 
mistress  came  the  chief  burden  of  the 
plantation.  She  was  the  g^ide,  philoso- 
pher, friend  and  physician  to  her  tribe 
of  ne^^oes  who  looked  up  usually  in 
worship  which  did  not  prevent  them 
from  soldiering  on  her  and  cheating  her, 
if  one  may  use  the  term,  and  making 
her  life  a  burden.  Saddest  of  all  was  the 
fact  that  she  often  saw  husband  and  chil- 
dren in  relations  with  females  that 
wounded  her  to  the  quick.  To  a  sensi- 
tive woman  the  presence  of  slave  chil- 
dren begotten  by  her  husband  or  sons 
was  one  of  the  hardest  trials  of  a  life 
that  had  few  enjoyments,  and  this  was 
the  worse  when,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, she  was  herself  childless. 

Most  persons  have  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  extent  of  slavery  in  the 
South.  On  this  subject  I  offer  the  statis- 
tics of  1850,  which  are  the  most  com- 
plete of  any  decade  and  are  particularly 
interesting  because  collected  by  Prof. 
DeBow,  of  Charleston,  a  warm  defender 
of  slavery.  At  this  time  there  were  re- 
ported 347,525  slaveowners,  of  which 
nearly  70,000  only  owned  one  slave,  or 
more  properly,  a  personal  servant.  But 
there  were  173,000  who  only  held  four 
or  less  slaves,  and  these  too  must  have 
been  largely  personal  servants,  in  most 
cases  a  single  family,  where  their  lot  was 
not  hard.  In  all  there  were  only  7,500 
men  who  owned  fifty  slaves  or  more, 
statements  that  I  fancy  will  surprise 
many  persons. 

There  lived  a  man  in  our  neighbor- 
hood named  Campbell,  who  was  de- 
tested by  whites  and  blacks  alike.  Clark 
said  that  he  was  the  man  he  described 


to  Mrs.  Stowe  from  which  she  took  the 
character  of  Legree,  though  this  was 
only  one  of  many  types  she  used,  and  she 
herself  does  not  mention  the  fact.  I  can 
testify  that  it  was  not  overdrawn.  He 
was  a  brute  of  the  lowest  type,  but  slaves 
were  not  the  only  objects  of  his  wrath. 
He  killed  two  of  his  sons  and  was  trying 
to  kill  his  wife  when  shot  by  his  own 
son.  To  call  him  a  typical  slaveholder  is 
no  more  fair  than  to  speak  of  Czolgosz 
as  a  typical  American  citizen.  He  was  a 
type  only  of  the  few  brutes  which  un- 
doubtedly existed.  In  our  vicinity  he 
was  the  only  man  who  was  considered 
a  hard  master,  with  the  exception  of  one 
other,  who  was  further  removed  from 
Legree  than  from  Mrs.  Stowe's  St.  Clair. 

Clark  himself  was  a  good  type  of  the 
slave  with  a  preponderating  amount  of 
white  blood  in  him.  He  was  trusted  by 
his  master  on  all  sorts  of  business,  and 
was  in  many  respects  the  Harris  of  the 
book  who  ran  away  only  to  find  his  wife 
who  had  escaped  to  prevent  being  sold 
down  the  river.  This  case  was  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  large  admixture 
of  white  blood  among  the  Kentucky 
negroes  was  a  fact  that  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  it  counted  for  much  in  the 
treatment  of  slaves  in  general.  These 
"yaller  niggers"  were  often  men  of  con- 
siderable intelligence  who  felt  their  own 
superiority  and  were  often  the  business 
agents  of  their  masters.  They  were  apt, 
however,  to  take  advantage  of  their 
white  blood  and  become  "sassy,"  in 
which  case  there  was  trouble  for  them. 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  frequently  said  that 
Uncle  Tom  was  drawn  from  no  indi- 
vidual, and  anyone  familiar  with  slavery 
can  well  believe  that.  He  was  a  type  !)y 
no  means  uncommon.  On  every  large 
plantation  there  was  one  negro  looked 
upon  by  the  slaves  as  their  chief,  per- 
haps a  result  of  African  life  for  untold 
generations.  Sometimes  he  was  a  brute, 
but  in  this  case  he  was  feared  the  more. 
Sometimes  he  was  the  mere  patriarchal 
leader,  and  this  type  was  greatly  de- 
sired by  the  master.  The  slaves  would 
obey  "Uncle  Tom,"  when  the  master  or 
overseer  only  made  trouble.  This  lead- 
ership gave  him  privileges  which  were 
extended  so  long  as  he  did  not  abuse 
them.      He   was    usually    the    spiritual 
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leader  and  conducted  the  meetings 
which  were  periodically  held  beside  some 
stream  or  pond  where  the  baptizings 
were  frequent. 

Uncle  Tom  was  frequently  not  only 
the  overseer  of  the  plantation,  but  the 
manager  as  well.  Mrs.  Stowe  did  not 
overdraw  the  matter  in  any  respect  in 
the  description  of  her  hero.  Uncle  Tom 
would  not  only  look  after  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields,  the  curing  of  hemp  and 
tobacco,  but  was  often  manager  of  the 
entire  estate.  If  there  was  a  rope  walk 
on  the  place  he  superintended  its  opera- 
tion in  the  winter  time.  If  the  tobacco 
was  to  be  sold  he  often  accompanied  it 
to  the  Ohio  river  or  to  the  market  and 
made  the  bargain  for  its  sale.  There 
were  many  masters  who  admitted  that 
Uncle  Tom  was  shrewder  than  himself 
and  was  content  to  let  him  run  things 
so  long  as  there  was  a  profit.  I  have 
been  told  of  many  instances  where 
negroes  conducted  the  entire  business  of 
their  masters,  and  it  was  not  rare  when 
the  master  died  that  the  mistress  left 
matters  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  slave. 

So  long  as  slavery  was  kept  out  of 
politics  the  Kentuckian  took  no  interest 
in  the  institution  other  than  to  preserve 
it  as  he  found  it.  I  think  it  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  most  persons  that  Ken- 
tucky was  never  a  Democratic  State 
until  after  the  war.  That  in  i860  she 
deliberately  voted  against  her  favorite 
son,  John  C.  Breckenridge,  casting  her 
vote  for  Bell,  the  Union  candidate,  and 
adhering  to  that  party  during  the  war. 
It  was  Clay  who  formerly  led  the  eman- 
cipation forces  and  who  might  have  ac- 
complished that  end  had  not  a  crisis 
come  in  his  personal  career  that  led  him 
to  abandon  the  movement.  It  was  Ken- 
tucky that  furnished  James  G.  Birney, 
the  ablest  of  the  abolition  leaders ;  it  was 
Kentucky  who  furnished  Crittenden, 
who  fought  to  the  last  to  preserve  peace. 
In  all  this  I  do  not  wish  to  apologize 
for  slavery,  even  in  the  mild  form  in 
which  it  was  practised  in  Kentucky.  It 
was  permeated  with  evil. 

But  the  Lexington  women  are  right 
in  saying  that  the  play  does  not  properly 
portray  it.  There  were  runaway  slaves 
of  course.  There  were  many  negroes 
who  were  harshly  treated,  there  were 


many  who  made  a  strike  for  liberty,  but 
many  of  them  were  actuated  by  the  rov- 
ing spirit  that  came  from  their  ancestors 
and  were  as  much  opposed  to  work  as 
they  were  to  slavery.  There  was  a 
curious  incident  injected  into  Ohio 
politics  shortly  before  the  war  that 
has  been  almost  forgotten.  A  Ken- 
tucky corporation  got  a  charter  to 
build  a  bridge  from  Covington  to 
Cincinnati,  and  got  a  similar  right  from 
the  Ohio  Legislature.  It  was  found  after 
getting  new  engineering  talent  that  the 
original  plans  were  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  necessary,  and  that  by  plac- 
ing the  piers  closer  together  there  would 
be  no  injury  to  navigation  but  a  great 
saving  in  expense.  Since  the  first  char- 
ter was  granted  in  Ohio  the  Kansas  ex- 
citement had  overturned  the  Democracy 
and  the  State  Legislature  was  strongly 
"anti-Nebraska."  It  was  to  this  body 
that  the  bridge  company  applied  for  a 
change  in  its  plans.  The  alert  anti- 
slavery  people  discovered  that  there  was 
a  clause  in  the  charter  that  made  the 
company  responsible  for  the  value  of  all 
runaway  slaves  which  crossed  over  the 
bridge,  and  many  men  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  objected  to  the  change  be- 
cause it  was  in  effect  recognizing  slavery 
and  the  fugitive  slave  law  that  was  then 
the  cause  of  so  much  political  excite- 
ment. The  cooler  headed  men  thought 
that  this  was  stretching  the  matter  too 
far,  and  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  the  company  to  go  to  useless 
expense  which  the  people  in  the  end 
must  pay.  And  so  after  bitter  opposi- 
tion the  bill  was  passed,  but  it  cost  some 
of  the  members  re-election  and  the  next 
legislature  was  Democratic.  One  mem- 
ber excused  his  conduct  in  voting  for 
the  bill  to  his  antislavcry  constituents 
on  the  ground  that  a  short  bridge  was 
easier  for  a  slave  to  get  across  than  a 
long  one,  and  that  he  was  really  doing 
the  cause  of  freedom  a  benefit,  but  1 
fancy  this  argument  convinced  neither 
himself  nor  his  constituents.  This 
bridge,  the  forerunner  of  the  Brooklyn 
bridge,  was  the  engineering  marvel  of 
the  day,  and  to  my  youthful  eyes  was 
greater  than  any  other  similar  structure 
I  have  seen.  I  confess  that  when  I  saw 
it,  a  few  years  ago,  it  seemed  to  have 
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shrunk  to  about  one-tenth  its  former 
proportions. 

Kentucky  suffered  more  in  the  war 
than  any  State  that  remained  in  the 
Union,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  in 
the  Confederacy,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Virginia.  Rival  armies  rav- 
aged its  soil  continually.  Great  battles 
were  fought  there  and  nearly  the  whole 
male  population  was  in  the  service  of 
either  the  Federal  or  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. In  too  many  cases  families 
were  divided  on  the  subject,  and  bitter- 
ness thus  engendered  has  remained  to 
this  day  and  has  had  a  lasting  effect  on 
the  political  and  commercial  history  of 
the  State. 

My  grandfather's  brother,  a  shrewd 
Yankee  farmer  who  had  removed  to 
Michigan  and  gained  a  competence  in 
lumbering  and  farming,  came  on  a  visit 
to  my  father  soon  after  the  war.  He 
looked  with  amazement  on  the  shiftless 
methods  of  the  Kentucky  farmers,  and 
seeing  great  possibilities  in  the  country 
sold  out  at  home  and  bought  a  farm  in 
our  neighborhood.  To  him  the  proposi- 
tion was  plain.  Here  was  a  fine  farm 
he  had  bought  at  a  low  price,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  negro  labor  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. "  With  his  improved  methods 
he  could  soon  get  rich.  This  was  all 
right  on  paper,  but  he  fell  short  on  the 
labor  question.  As  an  old  antislavery 
man  he  presumed  the  negroes  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  work  hard  for  good 
wages.  He  was  in  error.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  used  all  sorts  of 
manures  and  was  an  expert  at  farming, 
he  made  an  indifferent  success  because 
he  could  not  get  good  labor.  The 
negroes  would  stop  in  the  middle  of 
harvest  to  go  to  a  camp  meeting.  A 
coon  hunt  would  keep  them  busy  at 
night,  while  when  they  were  in  the  fields 
they  acted  as  if  my  great-uncle  were 
worse  than  their  former  masters,  because 
he  tried  to  make  them  work  harder. 
Then  he  tried  the  experiment  of  in- 
denturing a  lot  of  young  colored  boys, 
who  were  to  learn  farming  under  wages, 
but  were  to  stay  until  of  age,  and  I  re- 
gret to  state  that  these  boys  complained 
much  more  than  their  parents  had  of 
slavery.      The    white    farmers    in    the 


neighborhood  conceived  a  low  idea  of 
my  great-uncle.  They  said  his  indentur- 
ing idea  was  worse  than  slavery,  that 
he  worked  the  negroes  harder  than  they 
had  ever  done  and,  worse  than  all,  he 
worked  harder  than  a  nigger  himself. 
They  admitted  that  he  had  the  finest 
farm  in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  in- 
quired of  what  use  was  it  when  he  never 
drank  whiskey,  never  used  tobacco, 
never  went  to  town  to  talk  politics  or 
took  a  day  off  for  any  purpose.  They 
saw  that  he  worked  very  hard  and  wor- 
ried a  great  deal.  They  did  neither  and 
had  all  the  comforts  my  great-uncle  de- 
nied himself,  and  many  more  to  boot. 
They  thought  he  was  a  misguided  man 
and  a  menace  to  the  country.  Never- 
theless they  borrowed  his  reaping  ma- 
chine and  his  seed  corn  and  anything 
else  they  could  get,  but  they  would  not 
imbibe  his  principles.  A  few  years  of 
this  sort  of  thing  so  disgusted  my  great- 
uncle  that  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Ne- 
braska, where  he  was  prosperous.  So 
far  as  I  know  there  was  not  a  Northern 
man  who  came  to  our  neighborhood  who 
did  not  either  leave  in  disgust  or  settle 
down  into  the  ways  of  the  natives. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  book.  It  is  forgotten  that 
when  it  appeared  serially  many  persons 
in  the  North  thought  the  first  part  of 
it  was  too  favorable  to  slavery.  It  is 
true  that  its  popularity  was  due  partly 
to  the  time  when  it  was  published,  but 
that  can  only  explain  a  portion  of  it. 
It  does  not  explain  the  popularity  of 
"David  Harum"  in  the  present  day.  The 
success  of  both  books  and  many  others 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  true  de- 
lineations of  human  character  and  that 
they  play  deeply  on  varied  emotions. 
The  human  being  is  nothing  if  not  emo- 
tional. It  is  probable  that  plays  of  "The 
Old  Homestead"  sort  will  last  as  long  as 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  for  the  reason 
that  they  also  play  on  emotions  in  a  way 
that  are  at  times  exaggerated,  but  which 
are  fundamentally  true.  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  as  a  book,  was  true,  and  there  is 
no  other  reason  which  can  fundamen- 
tally account  for  its  success.  One  might 
suppose  that  Fanny  Kemble's  "Two 
Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation"  would 
have  been  an  enormous  success,  but  it 
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was  not.  That  gifted  actress  told  her 
own  experiences  and  wrote  an  indict- 
ment of  slavery  compared  with  which 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  innocuous.  But 
the  book  did  not  ring  true  because  it 
only  told  one  side  of  the  story. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  South- 
ern States  **Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was 
proscribed  and  its  possession  prohibited 
under  pains  and  penalties.  Neverthe- 
less it  had  a  great  popularity  in  that 
section  and  had  a  wider  circulation  than 
any  other  novel  of  the  period.  It  was 
secretly  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  par- 
ticularly among  women  of  the  highest 
station.  They  wept  over  the  death  of 
Eva  and  laughed  over  Aunt  Ophelia  and 
mourned  the  death  of  Uncle  Tom  as  sin- 
cerely as  any  Northern  reader.  The 
Southerner  knew  how  true  was  the  book, 
and  if  there  had  been  no  murder  of 
Uncle  Tom  in  it  there  would  have  been 
little  opposition,  but  in  spite  of  all  that 
politics  and  passion  could  do  the  book 
survived.  It  was,  with  all  its  defects,  a 
piece  of  literature  far  above  the  average 
of  the  popular  novel  of  the  day  and  it 
struck  home  because  it  told  of  things 
with  which  the  Southern  reader  was 
familiar.  Truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
success  of  the  book.  It  may  not  have 
been  the  whole  truth,  but  all  of  it  was 
true,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  it 
aroused  it  is  to-day  the  best  treatise  on 
slavery  that  exists. 

Just  one  word  as  to  the  claim  of  the 
ladies  that  Mrs.  Stowe  shortly  before  her 


death  recanted  and  expressed  the  wish 
that  she  had  never  written  the  book. 
My  father  was  a  near  neighbor  of  her's 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  her  Ufe, 
and  during  most  of  that  time  she  was 
mentally  incompetent  to  express  any 
opinion  whatever.  One  of  the  saddest 
things  I  can  remember  was  on  my  visits 
to  Hartford  to  see  Mrs.  Stowe  with  her 
mind  a  blank,  sitting  in  one  of  Mark 
Twain's  carriages  in  his  barn  and  mak- 
ing believe  that  she  was  driving,  or  to 
hear  her  with  one  finger  striking  notes 
on  a  piano  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  tune.  I  have  been  at  some  trouble 
to  investigate  the  story  reported  and 
can  find  no  confirmation  of  it  whatever 
while  she  has  said  to  the  contrary  so 
many  times  that  it  is  not  worthy  of 
belief. 

This  is  a  literary  ghost  that  ought  to 
be  laid,  but  the  principal  one  which  I 
have  tried  to  make  plain  here,  is  that 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  not  an  indict- 
ment of  slavery  except  as  it  told  the 
truth  and  that  most  of  those  who  con- 
demn it  have  probably  never  read  it  in 
their  lives.  The  book  was  a  portrayal  of 
an  institution  which  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication had  awakened  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people  and  which  was  wiped  away 
in  blood. 

Of  all  the  many  contributions  to  liter- 
ature in  defense  of  slavery  not  one  sur- 
vives, while  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  will 
be  read  as  long  as  this  kind  of  literature 
interests  mankind. 
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I  had  come  down  that  day  from  Gay-She- 
Yosh's  tepees  on  the  Cimarron,  with  the 
the  "man-squaw"  was  to  be  married  at 
xording  to  the  custom  of  her  tribe, 
ain't  no  custom  at  all,"  growled  Sarah 
:'s  a  dam'  shame !" 
ee  thieves  agreed. 

I  remembered  the  legend  that  had  come 
Geronimo.  Because  he  was  one  of  those 
aches  the  three  thieves  fostered  him,  and 
associations  had  sprung  up  a  rough  but 
rotherhood.  The  love  of  proscribed  men 
that  of  others. 

I  reared  himself  until  his  six  feet  of  flesh 
stood  out  like  a  tattered  sphinx  in  the 
;  big  moon.  It  was  a  majestic  pose  with 
Nhtn  he  thought  of  Geronimo  and  his 
t  had  grown  to  be  history  in  the  moun- 

n  rises  and  shines  for  a  time,  and  then 
ivn,  sinking  out  of  sight,  and  is  lost." 
^e  thieves  stared  like  beasts. 
I  was  a  boy  my  old  father  told  me  that 
IS  were  as  many  as  the  leaves  on  the 

-xryiF^^mj      ' ^^^^  '^^y  ^^  ^"  ^^^  North  they  had  many 

^;^^J2j^^.  horses  and  furs.    I  never  saw  them,  but  I  hear  that 

''^*r^^  there  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  white 

-•w>oy^^         men  are  as  many  as  the  blades  of  grass.    I  thought 
^*^       that  the  Great  Spirit  would  be  with  us,  and  that 
after  we  had  killed  the  white  men  the  buffalo,  deer, 
and  antelope  would  come  back.    It  is  better  for  me  over  there — in  the  moun- 
tains !" 

Moogwa  turned  and  stalked  away  like  a  specter,  his  blanket  neither  flut- 
tering to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  as  his  silhouette  grew  smaller  and  smaller 
against  the  moon. 

"It's  a  dam'  shame!"  thundered  Sarah. 

For  a  while  the  three  leaned  back  and  smoked.  Up  across  the  sage-bush 
the  moon  was  coming,  throbbing  and  palpitating  red,  with  the  whole  plain  turn- 
ing crimson  and  yellow  by  turns  under  it.  Back  of  them,  where  the  shadows 
still  played  in  the  sage,  they  could  hear  the  twisting  of  tethers  and  the  crop- 
ping of  horses.    The  bit  of  fire  had  smothered  and  died  away. 

"It's  a  dam'  shame.  Soys!"  Sarah  doubled  up  his  lank  legs  viciously  and 
swore  at  the  moon.  "It's  wuss'n  hoss-stealin',  by  a  long  shot.  We're  double- 
barrel'  rascals  'n'  Moogwa's  a  angel  beside  us.  He  must  'ave  a  heart  'n'  a 
power  o'  feelin'  or  'e  wouldn't  mind   thatT 
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"What's  a  man-squaw?"  asked  one  of 
the  thieves. 

"A  Injun  widdy  sometimes — some- 
times not.  She  ain't.  She  lost  all  her 
people  wi'  the  small-pox,  every  mother's 
son  of  'em,  'n'  tha's  it,  I  guess.  It's 
Ducky,  dam'  'im,  'n'  Moogwa's  dying 
over  it.  He's  forcin'  her,  tha's  what  he's 
doing,  'n'  the  Gover-ment's  behind  'im. 
She's  as  pritty  as  a  picter  'n'  he  wants 
her  f'r  a  year  or  so.  Ain't  that  what  he 
did  with  ole  man  Tuttle's  Betty,  'n'  she 
a  white  g^l,  too,  da — " 

"Tut,  tut,  Sarah,"  admonished  one  of 
the  thieves,  peering  cautiously  in  the 
direction  of  the  contiguous  sage-bush. 
He's  a  power,  'n'  no  tellin'  about  ears !" 

"I  tell  you  it's  wuss'n  hoss-stealin' !" 
shouted  Sarah,  swinging  himself  to 
his  feet  with  a  loud  oath.  "It's  steal 
'n'  murder  'n'  then  divvy  to  save  our 
necks !  Thanks  f'r  that,  eh  ?  If  it  wasn't 
f'r  Ducky  we  wouldn't  kill — sometimes." 

"Most  times,"  growled  one  of  the 
thieves,  thumping  the  bowl  of  his  black- 
ened pipe  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "If 
it  wasn't  f'r  Ducky  we'd  live  white  'n' 
take  what  comes  easy.  Look  at 
Bober— " 

Sarah  sent  his  foot  with  a  crash  in  the 
little  heap  of  dead,  half-burned  sage. 
The  others  rose  and  stretched  them- 
selves beside  him,  their  rough  faces 
black  and  sullen  in  the  moonlight. 

"Never  mind  Bober!  You  take 
Moogwa's  trail  and  bring  Moogwa  to 
the  desert  off  there.  Take  Bober's 
bosses  'n'  Bober's  guns  an'  the  rest  of 
Bober's  things — understand?  I'll  stand 
f'r  Ducky,  dam'  'im,  'n'  the  man-squaw. 
She'll  be  there" — he  measured  his  time 
slowly  by  the  moon — "at  sunrise." 

"F'r  Gawd,  ye  ain't  goin*  to  pinch  th' 
Agent,  Sary?  Ye  ain't  goin'  to  string 
us!" 

"Naw,  but  ten  t'  one  the  devil  gets 
Ducky.  Ho,  Moo-oo-g-wa !  Moo-oo-g- 
wa!" 

Sarah's  voice  died  away  as  his  figure 
faded  across  the  sage.  It  was  a  pleasant 
night  for  riding  after  a  hard,  hot  day's 
work,  with  the  moon  coming  up  bigger 
and  bigger  every  minute  across  the 
Creek  country,  and  the  whole  plain  run- 
ning away  in  a  cool,  yellow  light  under 
^it.     But  Sarah    Orne's  eyes    shot  in  a 


"THE  OTHKRS   ROSE   AND  STRETCHED  THEMSELVES 

most  unsentimental  stare  over  the  rust- 
ling sea  of  bush  and  strained  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  Cimarron  where  the 
moonlight  was  lost  in  distance  and  dark- 
ness. His  horse  was  reeking  when  they 
paused  for  a  breathing-spell  where  the 
river  winds  like  a  serpent  across  the 
boundary  into  the  sweeping  sage-plains 
of  the  Outlet,  and  up  a  little  higher  he 
could  see  that  the  Agency  was  sleeping 
or  deserted.  In  that  time  he  mopped  his 
face  and  thought  more  or  less  of  his 
comrades  a  dozen  miles  back.  The 
murder  in  his  heart  was  stirred  by  a 
memory  of  the  way  they  had  done  for 
Bober  and  the  woman  he  called  his  wife, 
and  he  clattered  savagely  up  across  the 
dust-beaten  quarters  to  the  Agent's 
door  with  a  curse  at  every  breath. 
There  were  only  three  men  in  the  reser- 
vation who  dared  to  ride  into  the  Gov- 
ernment's life  like  that,  and  at  such 
hours,  and  two  of  those  were  back  in 
the  sage-bush  and  the  other  was  Sarah 
Orne. 
"Ho,  Ducky!" 
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It  was  the  same  hard,  vindictive  shout 
that  had  echoed  over  the  plain  on  Moog- 
wa*s  trail,  and  when  the  Agent  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty  and  a  shrewd  g^ess 
as  to  his  visitor  he  shambled  good- 
naturedly  to  the  window,  and  took  a 
look  at  Sarah  Orne  sitting  as  rigid  and 
as  white  as  a  ghost  out  in  the  moonlight. 

"We've  done  fr  Bober,  Ducky!" 

When  the  Agent  met  him  at  the  door 
he  held  a  smoking,  stinking  oil  lamp 
close  up  to  Sarah's  blackened  face  and 
chuckled  gleefully  at  the  sullen  lines 
settling  gloomily  across  it. 

"WeVe  done  f V  P->-''-  "  --- 
peated   the  thief,  br 
jaws  together  with  a 

"Bober!    Who  the 
Bober?"     The  Agen1 
beat  a  tattoo  across  t 
behind    the    Governr 
ledger    and    paused 
with     a     wicked     cl 
"Who  told  you  Bo- 
ber?" he  asked  ag- 
gressively. 

"No,  you  ain't  to 
blame,  Ducky." 
Sarah  Orne's  voice 
was  as  quiet  as  a 
child's.  "I  thought, 
we  thought,  I'd  bet- 
ter come  over  and 
tell  you  that.  You 
see  you  didn't  know 

anything  about  Bo-  — ^ 

ber  so  we  didn't 
think  it  was  the 
square  deal  to  divvy  up.  I  jes'  come  up, 
■  too,  as  a  sort  o'  delegation  to  let  you 
know  Moog^a's  got  a  fust  claim  on  the 
man-squaw  'n'  we're  back  there  in  the 
Cimarron  sage  to  put  flowers  on  Betty's 
grave  'n'  see  fair  play.  They're  wanting 
each  other  bad,  Ducky,  'n'  you  ain't  th' 
heart  to  stop  'em — you  'n'  the  Gover- 
ment.    Savvy  ?" 

The  Agent  smiled  innocently  up  into 
the  grizzled,  grinning  face  and  pointed 
with  the  tooth-pocked  stub  of  a  pen  out 
through  the  open  door  into  the  night. 
"Didn't  you  see  'em,  Sary?  I  should 
have  sent  word  to  you  in  the  morning. 
The  cusses  over  the  Divide  have  sent 
a  dozen  troopers,  police,  no  better,  to 
dig    graves    f'r    the    chimpanzees    who 


rubbed  it  into  the  Gover'ment's  dago  f'r 
a  lame  mare  'n'  a  sick  calf.  He!  He! 
He!  Yes,  I'm  going  to  have  the  man- 
squaw,  Sary,  'n'  as  f'r  Bober — " 

The  thief  interrupted  him  with  a  cheer- 
ful, wholesome  laugh.  The  light  flut- 
tered under  it,  sickened,  and  went  out. 
Something  came  up  under  the  Agent's 
ribs  with  a  dull,  splitting  thud,  and  the 
Agent's  face  turned  with  open  mouth  to 
the  bit  of  m^oonlit  sky.  But  a  great,  hot, 
clammy  palm  slipped  over  it,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  Agent's  head  lay  on  the 
table,  sobbing  and  coughing  like  an 
animal  that  has  had 
its  throat  cut. 

"You've  been  a 
good  rascal  in  your 
time.  Ducky,"  whis- 
pered Sarah. 

Sarah  Orne  had 
never  felt  so  free  of 
sin  since  he  had  first 
come  up  over  the 
Divide  behind  the 
big  Conestoga  wag- 
ons and  Wyandots, 
many  years  ago. 
He  was  unaccount- 
ably stirred  with  the 
same  hot,  feverish 
buoyancy  that  had 
led  him  barefoot 
and  mad  with  boy- 
ish delight  in  more 
:^^^::^^  than*  one    fruitless 

pursuit  over  these 
same  prairies  when 
he  had  a  strong-souled  father  to  fight  for 
him  against  besetting  sins  of  evil  men, 
and  the  best  mother  in  the  world  to  teach 
him  that  they  had  been  driven  to  the 
West  by  poverty  and  that  in  other 
worlds  men  were  better  and  stronger  in 
their  convictions  of  a  God.  He  sus- 
pected that  something  bad  had  happened 
to  the  slippered  man  back  in  the  dead 
gloom  of  the  room,  and  with  the 
thought  came  a  ray  of  hope  and  glad- 
ness to  his  crime  calloused  heart.  Un- 
consciously he  loosened  the  tough 
thongs  that  laced  his  boots,  and  stood 
out  free  and  glad  in  the  moonlight,  his 
naked  chest  bared  to  the  faint  breeze 
that  came  up  over  the  tents  of  the  police 
from  beyond  the  Divide  and  his  bare 


THE   AGENT  SMILED  INNOCENTLY   UP   INTO  THE 
GRIZZLED,   GRINNING   FACE" 
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feet  digging  and  groveling  gleefully  in 
the  sand.  He  caught  himself  thinking 
of  a  wolf  he  had  shot  when  a  boy.  It 
had  coughed  and  died,  as  he  knew 
Ducky  had  coughed  and  died,  but  after 
lying  three  days  and  thred  nights  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  it  came  to  life  again 
and  went  back  to  the  prairie  pack. 
Sarah  had  never  heard  of  a  man  doing 
this,  but  he  was  suspicious,  and  went 
back  and  listened. 

"Oh,  Ducky!" 

His  bare  feet  made  no  noise  on  the 
rough  boards,  but  a  wholesome  horror 
of  the  Agent's  spirit  made  Sarah's 
bronze  chest  throb  with  the  beating  of 
his  heart.  He  touched  the  head  where 
it  lay  beside  the  ledger,  and  listened. 
His  foot  slipped  in  the  edge  of  some- 
thing warm  and  nasty,  and  with  a  hor- 
rible fascination  he  traced  the  sticky 
mess  out  with  the  end  of  his  toe.  The 
wolf  could  not  have  lost  that  blood  and 
lived!  He  rested  his  chin  on  the  dead 
man's  shoulder  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"Good-by,  Ducky.  You've  been  a 
pretty  rascal  in  your  day,  dam'  you !" 

When  he  came  out  into  the  moonlight 
again  he  ground  the  blood  from  his  foot 
into  the  sand,  and  leapt  into  his  saddle 
with  neither  boots  nor  hat,  but  with 
breath  that  came  and  went  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  that  a  man  knows  only 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  He  turned 
the  mare's  head  into  the  yellow  sage 
again,  darkening  now  as  the  moon  rose 
higher,  and  threaded  his  way  in  a  leis- 
urely canter  up  the  narrow  trail  of  the 
Cimarron.    Suddenly,  rounding  out  full 


"S'ARAH  DISMOUNTED  AND  CALLKD  SOFTLY  THROU( 
THE  DOOR  OF  THE  HUT" 


"  HIS  BARK  FEET  MADE  NO  NOISE  " 

into  the  heart   of  the  whole   glowing 
plain,  with  the  black  Agency  sentineled 
like  an  evil  omen  against  the  backward 
sky,   Sarah   Orne's    great   voice   burst 
forth  in  hoarse  snatches  of    a  childish 
song  he  had  remembered  almost  from 
infancy,  and  the  innocent  lullaby  of  a 
mother  to  her  babe  floated  back  to  the 
police  from  over  the  Divide  in  a  fierce, 
vindictive  shout,  half  song  and  half  the 
wild  rejoicing  of  a  freed  man's  soul. 
It    reached    the    man-squaw,    away 
down  in  the  shimmering  hol- 
low where  Gay-She-Gwon-Ay- 
Yosh  and  his  people  lay  sleep- 
ing; floated  afar,  wafted  this 
way  and  that  on  the  uncertain 
night    wind,    until   the   whole 
plain,  and  every  living  thing  on 
it  as  far  as  the  yellow  gloom 
could  be  discerned  against  the 
ebon  blackness  beyond,  quiet- 
ed   and    fell    listening   to    the 
weird    carnival    of   a    strange 
spirit  passing  over  it.     When 
it  had  died  away  a  coyote  made 
a   sickly   attempt  to  pass  the 
note  on  to  his  brethren,  but  in 
a  new  tongue  it  ended  in  a  dis- 
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graceful,  snarling  yelp.  In  the  glootn  of 
the  place  where  the  man-squaw  lived, 
away  back  from  the  snarling  and  fighting 
of  the  dogs  and  the  evil  smell  of  the 
camp,  Sarah  dismounted  and  called 
softly  through  the  door  of  the  hut  and 
beat  upon  it  until  the  woman  quieted  her 
fears  and  joined  him.  He  spoke  to  her 
for  a  few  moments  in  Moogwa's  tongue, 
told  her  how  the  agent  had  died,  and 
then  lifted  her  like  a  child  into  the  sad- 
dle, her  black  hair  tumbling  in  a  glisten- 
ing cloud  over  the  horse's  belly. 


"Ride  like  hell,"  he  said,  and  intoxi- 
cated by  the  wild  beauty  of  the  moon- 
light in  her  hair  and  eyes  took  her  face 
between  his  hands  and  kissed  it.  "Tha's 
good  luck  f'r  you  'n'  Moogwa,  'n'  tell 
'im  Sarah  Orne'U  never  kill  ag'in,  dam* 
'imif 'ewiUr 

Toward  the  peep  of  dawn  Sarah  stole 
a  horse  from  the  tethers  of  Gay-She- 
Gwon-Ay-Yosh  and  rode  fast  and 
furious  back  into  the  country  of  his  boy- 
hood. 


Rondeotu  in  RoLtio 

Alas  for  me  !   I'm  fancy  free. 
I  say  *  *  alas  !  * '  because,  you  see. 

The  while  some  chaps  their  freedom  prize, 

I  know  a  pair  of  hazel  eyes 
That  always  seem  to  smile  at  me. 

I  cannot  make  a  fervent  plea, 
Nor  woo  upon  a  bended  knee. 

She  laughs  at  me  until  she  cries. 
Alas  for  me ! 

Another  chap  there  is,  and  he 
Has  fortune  and  a  pedigree. 

And  armed  with  these  he  vainly  tries 
To  win  her  love ;  but  she  replies : 
"I'll  wait  awhile."     Now,  can  she  be 
A  lass  for  me  ? 

S.  Scott  Stinson. 
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GABRIEL     TOLLIVCR 

By  Joel  ChoLndler  HolitIs 

Author  of  ** Uncle  Remus/*  ''Nights  with  Uncle  Remus/'  etc,  etc 


Synopsis  op  previous  chapters. 

At  Shady  Dale,  an  Meal  Southern  village,  lived  Gabriel  and  Nan,  boy  and  giri,  and  inseparable  child  companions 
before  the  war.  But  when  the  war  ended  Gabriel  was  a  young  man-— very  young,  and  Nan  was  a  very  young  woman,  and 
back  from  the  war  came  Prank  Bethune,  an  older  young  man,  for  whom  in  the  ordinary  course  of  fiunily  af&irs,  Nan 
would  seem  to  have  been  set  apart.  With  him  comes  Mr.  Billy  Sanders,  a  Southern  original.  They  and  the  younger 
people  meet  Mr.  Absalom  Goodlett,  whom  some  of  Sherman's  "  bummers  "  had  hanged  almost  to  death,  taking  back  to 
her  home  Mrs.  Bridalbin,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  charming  daughter.  Mai^garet  Bridalbin  dies,  first  asking  Pulaski 
Tomlin,  her  sweetheart  of  twenty  years  before,  to  be  guardian  and  protector  of  her  daughter,  though  the  girl's  father,  a 
deserter  from  the  Confederate  army,  is  supposed  to  be  alive.  Silas  Tomlin,  Pubiski's  elder  brother,  a  miser,  appears  on 
the  scene,  also  a  Mrs.  Claiborne  and  her  daughter,  in  whom  the  miser  manifests  singular  interest.  Political  reconstruc- 
tion begins,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  interests  Gabriel  and  young  Bethune  in 
poUtlcs.  Bethune  does  his  utmost  to  make  himself  liked  by  Gabriel,  but  the  latter  "  holds  off"  through  fear  of  Bethnne's 
fiimily  influence  over  Nan.  A  Northern  man,  supposed  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Preedmen's  Bureau  or  the  Union  League, 
urges  the  negroes  to  organize  politically  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  newly  acquired  rights,  otherwise  they  will  be 
sold  into  slavery.  Gabriel  determines  to  overiiear  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  negro  meetings.  He  secretes  himself 
in  the  closet  of  the  schoolhouse  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held ;  unknown  to  him.  Nan  and  Tasma  Tld,  her  colored 
retainer,  have  with  similar  purpose  hidden  in  the  same  doset.  A  negro  "  council  '*  of  the  Union  League  is  organized, 
after  some  inflammatory  remarks  by  the  Northern  agitator,  and  a  strong  protest  from  Unc'  Plato  Clopton,  an  old  house 
servant  of  the  best  type.  Gabriel  informs  his  fellow  townsmen  of  the  proceedings  and  puts  them  on  their  guard. .  Mr. 
Billy  Sanders  hears  a  surprising  story  about  Silas  Tomlin,  and  becomes  a  secret  agent  of  Mrs.  Claiborne.  Silas  Tomlin's 
son  Paul,  wliom  his  &ther  loves  dearly,  yet  with  whom  he  is  never  in  sympathy,  loves  Mrs.  Claiborne's  daughter,  but  is 
told  by  Silas  that  a  match  is  impossible.  A  meeting  of  the  Union  League,  while  being  addressed  by  a  white  man,  takes 
fright  and  to  flight  because  of  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  ghostly-looking  horsemen,  each  of  whom  seems  to  be  carrying 
his  head  under  his  arm,  Gabriel  is  a  witness  of  the  incident,  he  baring  climbed  a  tree  so  that  he  might  peer  through  the 
window  of  the  negro  church  in  which  the  meeting  was  held.  Major  Tumlin  Perdue  tells  him  that  a  race  war  may  come 
of  the  idea  of  sodal  equality  that  the  Northern  visitors  are  putting  into  the  negroes'  minds.  Placards  of  the  newly 
organized  "  Ku-Klux  Klan  "  appear  in  the  town  and  frighten  some  of  the  colored  people.  Boring,  one  of  the  Northern 
disturbers,  proves  to  be  the  deserter-fiither  of  Margaret  Bridalbin's  daughter.  Some  Southern  whites  begin  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  organizer  of  the  Union  League  council  is  shot  by  a  jealous  negro  who  has  a 
pretty  wife ;  the  dying  man  utters  Gabriel's  name,  so  the  latter,  with  several  of  his  friends,  are  charged  with  the  murder 
and  arrested,  to  be  tried  by  military  court-martial.    Suddenly  Nan  begins  to  suspect  that  she  loves  Gabriel. 


CHAPTER  XXV.  pression  is  that  orders  have  been  issued 

^«  eAXT,>,.»e'o  «T,^,^T*  ^^^^  Atlanta  foF  these  young  men  to  be 

MR.  SANDERS  s  RIDDLE.  jg^i^^^j.    If  that  is  SO  they  Can  hold  com. 

"I  tell  you  how  it  is,"  said  Mr.  San-  munication  with  no  one  but  the  sentinel 
ders :  "the  riddle  is  how  to  git  a  message  ^"  d^^y>  ^^  ^^^  officer  who  has  charge  of 
to  Gabriel.  I  could  git  the  Captain  thar  ^h^m.  They  are  to  be  treated  as  felons, 
to  take  it,  but  the  Captain  will  have  as  though  nothmg  has  been  proved  against 
much  as  he  can  attend  to,  an'  for  that  them.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  is 
matter,  so  will  I.  Wi'  this  riddle  I'm  the  programme." 
overcrapped.  Sence  I  left  here,  I've  "That  is  about  what  I  thought,"  said 
gone  over  the  whole  matter  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Sanders,  "an'  that's  what  I  told 
ef  you  can  call  it  a  mind.  I  could  go  Cephas  here.  When  I  was  fetchin'  my 
down  thar  myself,  an'  I'd  be  glad  to,  but  horse,  Cephas,  he  comes  up,  an'  he  says, 
could  I  git  to  have  a  private  talk  wi'  Ga-  'Mr.  Sanders,  have  you  heard  from  Ga- 
briel ?    I  reckon  not."  briel  ?'  an'  I  says,  'No,  Cephas,  we  ain't 

The  remark  was  really  interrogative^  had  time  for  to  git  a  word  from  'em.' 

and  was  addressed  to  Captain  Falconer,  An'  then  he  went  on  to  say,  Cephas  did, 

who  made  a  prompt  reply — "I  hardly  that  he'd  like  mighty  well  to  see  Gabriel, 

think  the  scheme  would  work.    My  im-  I  told  him  that  maybe  we  could  fix  it  up 
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so  as  he  could  see  Gabriel.  You  can't 
imagine  how  holp  up  the  little  chap  was. 
To  see  him  then,  an'  see  him  now,  you'd 
think  it  was  another  boy." 

Captain  Falconer  looked  at  Cephas, 
and  could  see  no  guile.  On  the  contrary, 
he  saw  a  freckled  lad  who  appeared  to  be 
about  ten  years  old ;  he  was  really  nearly 
fourteen.  Cephas  was  so  ugly  that  he 
was  ugly  when  he  laughed,  as  he  was 
doing  now;  but  there  was  something 
about  him  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  who  were  older.  It  was  a  fact 
much  talked  about  that  this  freckled 
little  boy  never  went  with  children  of  his 
own  age,  but  was  always  to  be  found  with 
those  much  older.  He  was  Gabriel's 
chum  when  Gabriel  wanted  a  chum;  he 
went  hunting  with  Francis  Bethune ;  and 
he  could  often  be  found  at  the  store  in 
which  Paul  Tomlin  was  the  chief  clerk. 
He  knew  all  the  secrets  of  these  young 
men,  and  kept  them,  and  they  frequently 
advised  with  him  about  the  young  ladies. 
But  he  was  fonder  of  Gabriel  than  of 
all  the  rest,  and  he  was  also  fond  of  Nan, 
who  had  been  kind  to  him  in  many  ways. 
Cephas  was  one  of  those  ill-favored  little 
creatures,  who  astonish  everybody  by 
never  forgetting  a  favor.  Gratitude  ran 
riot  in  his  small  bosom,  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  friends. 
Seeing  that  Captain  Falconer  contin- 
ued to  look  at  him,  Cephas  hung  his 
head.  He  was  only  too  conscious  of  his 
ugliness,  and  was  very  sensitive  about  it. 
He  wanted  to  be  large  and  strong  and 
handsome  like  Gabriel,  or  dark  and 
romantic-looking  like  Francis  Bethune ; 
and  sometimes  he  was  very  miserable 
because  of  the  unkindness  of  fate  or 
Providence  in  this  matter. 

"And  so  you  want  to  see  your  friends,*' 
said  the  Captain,  very  kindly.  Every 
feature  of  his  face  showed  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  keen.  "They  are  very  far 
away,  or  will  be  when  they  get  to  their 
journey's  end — too  far,  I  should  think, 
for  a  little  boy  to  travel." 

"Maybe  so,"  said  Cephas,  "but  Gabriel 
had  to  go." 

"I  see,"  said  the  Captain;  "wherever 
Gabriel  goes,  you  are  willing  to  go  ?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Cephas  very  simply. 
"T  hope  Gabriel  appreciates  it,"  re- 
marked Sarah  Clopton. 


"Oh,  he  does!"  exclaimed  Cephas. 
"Gabriel  knows.  Why,  one  day — " 
Then  remembering  the  company  he  was 
in,  he  blushed,  and  refused  to  go  on  with 
what  he  intended  to  say. 

Seeing  his  embarrassment,  Mr.  San- 
ders came  to  his  rescue.  "What  I  want 
to  know,  Captain,  is  this:  if  that  little 
chap  comes  down  to  Savannah,  will  you 
allow  him  to  see  Gabriel  and  talk  to 
him?" 

Again  the  Captain  looked  at  the  boy, 
and  Cephas,  catching  a  certain  humor- 
ous gleam  in  the  gentleman's  eye,  began 
to  smile.  "Now,  then,"  said  Captain 
Falconer,  with  an  answering  smile,  "how 
would  you  like  to  go  with  me  ?" 

"I  think  I  would  like  it,"  replied 
Cephas,  with  a  broad  grin ;  "I  think  that 
would  be  fine." 

"And  what  does  Mr.  Sanders  think  of 
It  ?"  the  Captain  asked. 

"Well,  I  hadn't  looked  at  it  from  that 
p'int  of  view,"  said  Mr.  Sanders.  "I 
'lowed  maybe  that  the  best  an'  cheapest 
plan  would  be  for  me  to  take  the  little 
chap  down  an'  fetch  him  back." 

"My  opinion  may  not  be  worth  much, 
Mr.  Sanders,"  said  Sarah  Clopton,  "but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  shame  to  take  that 
child  so  far  away  from  home.  I  don't 
believe  his  mother  will  allow  him  to  go." 

"That  is  a  matter  that  was  jest  fixin' 
for  to  worry  me,"  remarked  Mr.  San- 
ders. "I  could  feel  it  kinder  fermentin* 
in  my  mind,  like  molasses  tumin'  to 
vinegar,  an'  now  that  you've  fetched  it 
to  the  top,  Sarah,  we'll  settle  it  before  we 
go  any  furder.  Come,  Cephas ;  we'll  go 
an'  see  your  mammy,  an'  see  ef  we  can't 
coax  her  into  lettin'  you  go.  You'll  have 
to  do  your  best,  my  son;  I'll  coax,  an' 
you  must  wheedle." 

As  they  went  out,  Cephas  was  laugh- 
ing at  Mr.  Sanders's  remark  about 
wheedling.  The  youngster  was  an  ex- 
pert in  that  business.  He  was  his  moth- 
er's only  child,  and  he  had  learned  at  a 
very  early  age  just  how  to  manage  her. 

"What  troubles  me,  Cephas,"  said  Mr. 
Sanders,  "is  how  you  can  git  a  message 
to  Gabriel  wi'out  lettin'  the  cat  out'n  the 
bag.  He'll  be  surrounder'd  in  sech  a 
way  that  you  can't  git  a  word  wi'  'im 
wi'out  tellin'  the  whole  caboodle." 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  Sanders  heard  a 
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small  voice  cry  out  something  like  this : 
"Phazasee!  Phazasee!  arawa  ooya  in- 
gagog?" 

To  which  jabbering  Cephas  made 
prompt  reply:  "lya  ingagog  ota  anny- 
savvy  Ota  eesa  gibbleable !" 

*'Ooya  ibfa!  Ooya  ibfa!"  jeered  the 
small  voice. 

Mr.  Sanders  looked  at  Cephas  in 
astonishment.  "What  kinder  lingo  is 
that  ?"  he  asked. 

"It's  the  way  we  school  children  talk 
when  we  don't  want  anybody  to  know 
what  we  are  saying.    Johnny  asked  me 
where  I  was  going,  and  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  Savannah  to  see  Gabriel." 
"Did  he  know  what  you  said?" 
"Why,  he  couldn't  help  but  know,  but 
he  didn't  believe  it ;  he  said  it  was  a  fib." 
"Well,  I'll  be  jigged!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Sanders.    "Call  that  boy  over  here." 

Cephas  turned  around — ^they  had 
passed  the  house  where  the  little  boy 
lived — and  called  out:  "Onnaja!  On- 
naja!  Stermera  Andersa  antwasa  ota 
eesa  ooya." 

The  small  boy  came  running,  though 
there  was  a  doubtful  look  on  his  face. 
He  had  frequently  been  the  victim  of 
Cephas's  practical  jokes. 

Mr.  Sanders  questioned  him  closely, 
and  he  confirmed  the  interpretation  of 
the  lingo  which  Cephas  had  given  to  Mr. 
Sanders. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Mr. 
Sanders  to  Cephas  when  they  had  dis- 
missed the  small  boy,  "that  this  kinder 
thing  has  been  goin'  on  right  under  my 
nose,  an'  I  not  knowin'  a  word  about  it? 
How'd  you  pick  up  the  lingo?" 

"Gabriel  teached  it  to  me,"  replied 
Cephas.  "He  talks  it  better  than  any  of 
the  boys,  and  I  come  next."  This  last 
remark  Cephas  made  with  a  blush. 

"Do  I  look  pale,  my  son?"  inquired 
Mr.  Sanders,  mopping  his  red  face  with 
his  handkerchief.  Cephas  gave  a  nega- 
tive reply  by  shaking  his  head.  "Well, 
I  may  not  look  pale,  but  I  shorely  feel 
pale.  You'll  have  to  loan  me  your  arm, 
Cephas ;  I  feel  like  Christopher  Colum- 
bus did  when  he  discovered  Atlanta,  Ga." 
"Why,  he  didn't  discover  Atlanta, 
Mr.  Sanders,"  protested  Cephas. 

"He  didn't!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sanders. 
"Well,  it  was  his  own  fault  ef  he  didn't. 


All  he  had  to  do  was  to  read  the  country 
newspapers.  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
thar.  Here  I've  been  buttin'  my  head 
ag'in  trees,  an'  walkin'  in  my  sleep  tryin' 
for  to  study  up  some  plan  to  git  word 
to  Gabriel,  an'  here  you  walk  along  the 
street  and  make  me  a  present  of  the  very 
thing  I  want,  an'  I  ain't  even  thanked 
you  for  it." 

Cephas  couldn't  guess  what  Mr.  San- 
ders was  driving  at,  and  he  asked  no 
questions.  His  mind  was  too  full  of  his 
proposed  trip.  When  the  proposition 
was  first  broached  to  Cephas's  mother, 
she  scouted  the  idea  of  allowing  her  boy 
to  make  the  journey.  He  was  all  she 
had,  and  should  anything  happen  to  him 
— ^well,  the  world  wouldn't  be  the  same 
world  to  her.  And  it  was  so  far  away ; 
why,  she  had  heard  some  one  say  that 
Savannah  was  right  on  the  brink  of  the 
ocean — that  great  monster  that  swal- 
lowed ships  and  men  by  the  thousand, 
and  just  as  hungry  afterwards  as  before. 
But  Cephas  began  to  cry,  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  see  Gabriel ;  and  Mr.  Sanders 
told  Gabriel's  side  of  the  story.  Between 
the  two,  the  poor  woman  had  no  option 
but  to  say  that  she'd  consider  the  matter, 
and  when  a  woman  begins  to  consider — 
well,  according  to  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, it's  the  same  as  saying  yes. 

The  truth  is,  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  Cephas's  mother, 
in  one  way  and  another.  Meriwether 
Clopton  called  on  her,  bringing  Captain 
Falconer.  She  was  not  at  all  pleased  to 
see  the  Captain,  and  she  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  her  prejudice.  "I  never  did 
think  that  I'd  speak  to  a  man  in  that  uni- 
form," she  said  with  a  very  red  face. 
But  she  was  better  satisfied  when  Meri- 
wether Clopton  told  her  that  the  captain 
was  the  son  of  his  dearest  friend,  and 
that  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the 
radical  policy. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that, 
with  many  a  sigh  and  some  tears,  she 
gave  her  consent  for  her  onliest,  her 
dearest,  and  her  bestest,  to  go  on  the 
long  journey.  And  then,  after  consent- 
ing, she  was  angry  with  herself  because 
she  had  consented.  In  short,  she  was  as 
miserable  and  as  anxious  as  mother-love 
can  make  a  woman,  and  poor  Cephas 
never  could  understand  until  he  became 
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a  grown  man,  and  had  children  of  his 
own,  how  his  mother  could  make  such 
a  to-do  over  the  opportunity  that  Provi- 
dence had  thrown  in  his  way.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  almost  irritated  at  the 
testacies  and  objections  that  the  vivid 
imagination  of  his  mother  kept  conjur- 
ing up.  She  said  he  must  be  sure  not  to 
fall  in  the  ocean,  and  he  must  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  railroad  trains.  She 
cried  silently  all  the  time  she  was  pack- 
ing his  modest  supply  of  clothes  in  a 
valise,  and  put  some  teacakes  in  one 
corner,  and  a  little  TesUment  in  the 
other. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  children  who  do 
not  understand  such  feelings  should  be 
impatient  of  them,  and  Cephas  is  to  be 
excused  if  he  watched  the  whole  proceed- 
ing with  something  like  contempt  for 
woman's  weakness.  But  he  has  bitterly 
regretted,  oh,  tens  of  thousands  of  times 
that,  instead  of  standing  aloof  from  his 
mother's  feelings,  he  did  not  throw  his 
arms  around  her,  and  tell  how  much  he 
appreciated  her  love,  and  how  every  tear 
she  shed  for  him  was  worth  to  him  a 
hundred  times  more  than  a  diamond. 
But  Cephas  was  a  boy,  and,  being  a  boy 
he  could  not  rise  superior  to  his  boy's 
nature. 

It  was  arranged  that  Cephas  was  to 
go  to  Savannah  with  Captain  Falconer, 
and  return  with  Mr.  Sanders,  who  would 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  settle 
up  some  old  business  with  the  firm  that 
had  acted  as  factor  for  Meriwether  Clop- 
ton  before  the  war.  The  arrangement 
took  place  when  Mr.  Sanders  returned 
home  after  his  visit  to  Cephas's  mother, 
and  was  of  course  conditional  on  her 
consent,  which  was  not  obtained  at  once. 

Mr.  Sanders  was  shrewd  enough  not 
to  dwell  too  much  on  the  plight  of  the 
young  men  on  his  return.  By  some 
method  of  his  own,  he  seemed  to  sweep 
the  whole  matter  from  his  mind,  and 
both  he  and  Meriwether  Clopton  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  such  topics  as 
they  imagined  the  Federal  captain  would 
find  interesting;  and  in  this  way  were 
seconded  by  Sarah  Clopton,  who  Robert 
Toombs  declared  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
conversationalists  of  her  time  when  she 
chose  to  exert  her  powers.  But  for  the 
softness  and  fine  harmony  of  her  fea- 


tures, her  face  would  have  been  called 
masculine.  Her  countenance  was  en- 
tirely responsive  to  her  emotions,  and  it 
was  delightful  to  watch  the  eloquent  play 
of  her  features.  Captain  Falconer  feU 
quickly  under  the  spell  of  her  conversa- 
tion, for  one  of  its  chiefest  charms  was 
the  ease  with  which  she  brought  out  the 
best  thoughts  of  his  mind — ^thoughts  and 
views  that  were  a  part  of  his  inner  self. 

It  was  the  same  at  dinner,  where, 
without  monopolizing  the  talk,  she  led 
it  this  way  and  that,  but  always  in  chan- 
nels that  were  congenial  and  pleasing  to 
the  Captain  and  that  enabled  him  to  ap- 
pear at  his  best.  In  honor  of  his  guest, 
Meriwether  Clopton  brought  out  some 
fine  old  claret  that  had  lain  for  many 
years  undisturbed  in  the  cellar. 

"Thank  you,  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Sanders, 
when  the  hostess  pressed  him  to  have  a 
glass,  "I'll  not  trouble  you  for  any  to- 
day. I've  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
claret.  It  ain't  sour  enough  for  vinegar, 
nor  strong  enough  for  liquor ;  it's  a  kind 
of  a  cross  betwixt  a  second  drawin'  of 
tea  an'  the  syrup  of  squills ;  an'  no  matter 
how  hard  you  hit  it  it'll  never  hit  you 
back.  It's  lots  too  mild  for  a  Son  of 
Temp'rance  like  me.  No;  gi'  me  a  full 
jug  an'  a  shuck-pen  to  crawl  into,  an' 
you  may  have  all  the  wine,  red  or  yaller." 

But  the  fine  old  claret  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  those  who  could  appreciate 
the  flower  of  its  age  and  the  flavor  of  its 
vintage ;  and  when  dinner  was  over,  and 
Captain  Falconer  was  on  his  way  to 
camp,  he  felt  that,  outside  of  his  own 
home,  he  had  never  had  such  a  pleasant 
experience. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  orders 
came  from  Atlanta  for  Captain  Falconer 
to  turn  over  the  command  of  the  detach- 
ment to  the  officer  next  in  rank,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Malvern,  where  he  would  find 
further  instructions  awaiting  him.  When 
the  time  came  for  Cephas  to  be  oflf  with 
the  Captain,  you  may  well  believe  that 
his  mother  saw  all  sorts  of  trouble 
ahead  for  him.  She  had  dreamed  some 
very  queer  dreams,  she  said,  and  she  was 
very  sure  that  no  good  would  follow. 
And  at  the  last  moment,  she  would  have 
taken  Cephas  from  the  barouche  which 
had  come  for  him,  if  the  driver,  follow- 
ing the  instructions  of  Mr.  Sanders,  had 
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not  whipped  up  his  horses,  and  left  the 
lady  standing  in  the  street. 

As  for  Cephas,  he  found  that  parting 
from  his  mother  was  not  such  a  fine 
thing  after  all.  He  watched  her  through 
a  mist  of  tears,  and  waved  his  handker- 
chief as  long  as  he  could  see  her;  and, 
then,  after  that  he  was  the  loneliest  little 
fellow  you  have  even  seen.  He  refused 
to  eat  the  extra  teacake  that  his  mother 
had  put  in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  perfectly  miser- 
able until  he  got  back  home.  But,  after 
all,  boys  are  boys,  and  the  feeling  of  lone- 
liness and  dejection  wore  away  after 
awhile,  and  before  he  had  gone  many 
miles,  what  with  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  driver,  who  was  a  private  sol- 
dier, and  getting  on  friendly  terms  with 
Captain  Falconer,  he  soon  arrived  at  the 
point  where  he  relished  his  teacake,  and 
when  this  had  been  devoured,  he  felt  as 
if  traveling  was  the  most  delightful  thing 
in  the  world,  especially  if  a  fellow  has 
been  entrusted  with  a  tremendous  secret 
that  nobody  else  in  the  world  knew  be- 
sides Mr.  Sanders  and  himself. 

For  as  soon  as  Mr.  Sanders  discov- 
ered that  the  Captain  would  be  willing  to 
have  Cephas  go  along,  he  had  taken  the 
little  chap  in  hand,  and  thoroughly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  everything  he 
wanted  him  to  say  to  Gabriel,  and  he  was 
not  satisfied  until  Cephas  had  written  the 
message  out  in  the  dog-latin  of  the 
school  children,  and  had  learned  it  by 
heart.  Mr.  Sanders  also  impressed  on 
the  little  lad's  mind  the  probability  that 
the  Captain  would  be  curious  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  message;  and  he  gave 
Cephas  a  plausible  answer  for  every 
question  that  an  inquisitive  person  could 
put  to  him,  and  made  him  repeat  these 
answers  over  and  over  again.  In  fact, 
Cephas  was  compelled  to  study  as  hard 
as  if  he  had  been  in  school,  but  he 
relished  the  part  he  was  to  play,  and 
learned  it  with  a  zest  that  was  very  pleas- 
ing to  Mr.  Sanders.  Only  an  hour  be- 
fore he  was  to  leave  with  the  Captain, 
Mr.  Sanders  went  to  Cephas's  home,  and 
made  him  repeat  over  everything  he  had 
been  taught,  and  the  glibness  with  which 
the  little  lad  repeated  the  answers  to  the 
questions  was  something  wonderful  in 
so  small  a  chap. 


"Don't  git  lonesome,  Cephas,"  was  the 
parting  injunction  of  Mr.  Sanders. 
"Don't  forgit  that  I'll  be  on  the  train 
when  the  whistle  blows.  I'm  gwine  to 
start  right  off.  You  may  not  see  me,  but 
I'll  not  be  fur  off.  Keep  a  stiflF  upper  lip, 
an*  don't  git  into  no  panic.  The  whole 
thing  is  gwine  through  like  it  was  on 
skids,  an'  the  skids  greased." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CEPHAS    HAS    HIS   TROUBLES. 

Usually  there  is  a  yawning  gulf  be- 
tween youth  and  old  age ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Lumsden  and  Nan  Dorrington, 
it  was  spanned  by  the  simplicity  and 
tenderness  common  to  both.  Whether 
any  of  the  ancients  or  moderns  have 
mentioned  the  fact,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  inquire,  but  good  humor  is  a 
form  of  tenderness.  Those  who  are  easy 
to  laugh  are  likewise  ready  to  be  sorry, 
and  they  have  a  fund  of  sympathy  to 
draw  on  whenever  the  necessity  arises. 
Simplicity  and  tenderness  connect  the 
highest  wisdom  with  the  deepest  i^or- 
ance,  and  find  the  elements  of  brother- 
hood where  the  intellect  is  unable  to  dis- 
cern it.  It  was  simplicity  and  tenderness 
that  bridged  the  gulf  of  years  that  lay 
between  the  old  gentlewoman  and  the 
young  girl.  Age  can  find  no  comfort  for 
itself  unless  it  can  make  terms  with 
youth.  Where  it  stands  alone,  depend- 
ing upon  the  respect  that  should  belong 
to  what  is  venerable,  there  is  something 
gruesome  about  it.  It  quenches  the 
high  spirits  of  children  and  young  peo- 
ple, and  chills  their  enthusiasm.  All 
that  it  does  for  them  is  to  give  notorious 
advertisement  to  the  complexion  to 
which  they  must  all  come  at  last.  "You 
see  these  wrinkled  and  flabby  features, 
this  g^ay  hair,  these  faded  and  watery 
eyes,  these  shaking  limbs  and  trembling 
hands :  well,  this  is  what  you  must  come 
to."  And,  indeed,  it  is  an  object  lesson 
well  calculated  to  sober  and  subdue  the 
giddy. 

Now,  age  had  dealt  very  gently  with 
Gabriel's  grandmother;  it  became  her 
well.  Her  white  hair  was  even  more 
beautiful  now  than  it  had  been  when 
she  was  young,  as  Meriwether  Clopton 
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often  declared.  Her  eyes  were  bright, 
and  all  her  sympathies  were  as  keenly 
alive  as  they  had  been  fifty  years  before. 
She  had  kept  in  touch  with  Gabriel  and 
the  young  people  about  her,  and  none  of 
her  faculties  had  been  impaired.  She 
was  the  gentlest  of  gentlewomen. 

Once  Nan  had  asked  her — "Grand- 
mother Lumsden,  what  is  the  perfume  I 
smell  every  time  I  come  here?  You 
have  it  on  your  clothes." 

"Life  Everlasting,  my  dear."  For  one 
brief  and  fleeting  instant.  Nan  had  the 
odd  feeling  that  she  could  see  millions 
and  millions  of  years  into  the  future. 
Life  Everlasting!  She  caught  her 
breath.  But  the  vision  or  feeling  was 
swept  away  by  the  placid  voice  of  Mrs. 
Lumsden.  "I  believe  you  and  Gabriel 
call  it  rabbit  tobacco,"  she  explained. 

Nan  had  a  g^eat  longing  to  be  with 
Mrs.  Lumsden  the  moment  she  heard 
that  Gabriel  had  been  spirited  away  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Government.  She 
felt  that  she  would  be  more  comfortable 
there  than  at  home. 

"My  dear,  what  put  it  into  that  wise 
little 'head  of  yours  to  come  and  comfort 
an  old  woman?"  Mrs.  Lumsden  asked, 
when  Meriwether  Clopton  and  Miss 
Fanny  Tomlin  had  taken  their  depart- 
ure. She  was  still  sitting  close  to  Nan, 
caressing  her  hand. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  lonely  with 
Gabriel  gone,  and  I  just  made  up  my 
mind  to  come.  I  was  afraid  until  I 
reached  the  door,  and  then  I  wasn't 
afraid  any  more.  If  you  don't  want  me, 
rU  soon  find  it  out !" 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am.  Nan, 
to  have  you  here ;  and  I  can  guess  your 
feelings.  No  doubt  you  were  shocked 
to  hear  that  Francis  Bethune  had  been 
taken  with  the  rest."  The  dear  old  lady 
had  the  knack  of  clinging  to  her  ideas. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  Grandmother  Lumsden.  "I  care 
no  more  for  Mr.  Bethune  than  I  do  for 
the  others — perhaps  not  so  mi^ch." 

"I  don't  know  why  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Lumsden,  "but  I  have  always  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  you  and  Francis 
would  be  married." 

"I  have  heard  you  talk  that  way  be- 
fore, and  I've  often  wondered  why  you 
did  it." 


"Oh,  well!  perhaps  it  is  one  of  my 
foolish  dreams,"  said  Mrs.  Lumsden 
with  a  sigh.  "Your  father's  plantation 
and  that  of  Francis's  grandfather  are 
side  by  side,  and  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  romantic  for  the  heirs  to  join  hands 
and  make  the  two  places  one." 

"I  can't  see  anything  romantic  in  that. 
Grandmother  Lumsden.  It's  like  a  sum 
in  arithmetic." 

"Well,  you  must  allow  old  people  to 
indulge  in  their  dreams,  my  dear.  When 
you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and  have  seen 
as  much  of  life,  you  will  have  different 
ideas  about  romance." 

"I  hope,  ma'm,  that  your  next  dream 
will  be  truer,"  said  Nan,  almost  play- 
fully. 

That  night.  Nan  lay  awake  for  a  long 
time.  At  last  she  slipped  out  of  bed,  felt 
her  way  around  it,  and  leaned  over  and 
kissed  Gabriel's  grandmother.  In  an  in- 
stant she  felt  the  motherly  arms  of  the 
old  gentlewoman  around  her. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  do,  when  Gabriel 
comes  and  kisses  you  in  the  night?" 
whispered  Nan  wistfully. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear — many  times." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!"  the  words  ex- 
haled from  the  girl's  lips  in  a  long- 
drawn,  trembling  sigh.  Then  she  went 
back  to  her  place  in  bed,  and  soon  both 
the  comforter  and  the  comforted  were 
sound  asleep. 

As  has  been  hinted,  the  moment  Mr. 
Sanders  discovered  there  was  some 
slight  chance  of  getting  a  message  to 
Gabriel,  he  became  one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  Shady  Dale,  though  his  industry 
was  not  immediately  apparent  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  Among  those 
whom  he  took  occasion  to  see  was  Mr. 
Tidwell,  whose  son  Jesse  was  among  the 
prisoners. 

"Gus,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  without  any 
ceremony,  "you  remember  the  row  you 
Gome  mighty  nigh  havin'  wi'  Tumlin 
Perdue,  not  so  many  years  ago  ?" 

"Yes;  I  remember  something  of  it," 
replied  Mr.  Tidwell.  He  was  a  man 
who  ordinarily  went  with  his  head  held 
low,  as  though  engaged  in  deep  thought. 
When  spoken  to  he  straightened  up,  and 
thereby  seemed  to  add  several  inches  to 
his  height. 

"Well,  it's  got  to  be  done  over  ag'in/' 
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remarked  Mr.  Sanders.    "It  happened  in 
Malvern,  didn't  it?" 

"Yes,  in  the  depot,"  replied  Mr.  Tid- 
well.  "We  were  both  on  our  way  to 
Atlanta,  and  the  Major  misunderstood 
something  I  had  said." 

"Egzackly!  Well,  it  must  be  done 
over  ag^in." 

Mr.  Tidwell  lowered  his  head  arid  ap- 
peared to  reflect.  Then  he  straightened 
up  again,  and  his  face  was  very  serious. 
"Mr.  Sanders,  has  Tumlin  Perdue  been 
dropping  his  wing  about  that  fuss  ?  Has 
he  been  making  remarks  ?"    * 

"Oh !  I  reckon  not,"  replied  Mr.  San- 
ders cheerfully.  "But  I've  got  a  mighty 
good  reason  for  axin'  you  about  it. 
Come  in  your  office,  Gus,  an'  I'll  tell  you 
all  I  know,  an'  it  won't  take  me  two  min- 
nits." 

They  went  in  and  closed  the  door,  and 
remained  in  consultation  for  some  time. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  Silas 
Tomlin  came  to  the  door,  tried  the  bolt, 
and  finding  that  it  would  not  yield, 
walked  restlessly  up  and  down,  preyed 
upon  by  many  strange  and  conflicting 
emotions.  He  had  evidently  gone 
through  much  mental  suffering.  His 
face  was  drawn  and  haggard,  and  his 
clothes  were  shabbier  than  ever.  He 
took  no  account  of  time,  but  walked  up 
and  down,  waiting  for  Mr.  Tidwell  to 
come  out,  and  as  he  walked  he  was  the 
victim  both  of  his  fears  and  his  affec- 
tions. One  moment,  he  heartily  wished 
that  he  might  never  see  his  son  again; 
the  next  he  would  have  given  everything 
he  possessed  to  have  the  boy  back,  and 
hear  once  more  the  familiar,  "Hello, 
Father!" 

After  awhile,  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr. 
Tidwell  came  forth  from  the  lawyer's 
office.  They  appeared  to  be  in  fine 
humor,  for  both  were  laughing,  as 
though  some  side-splitting  joke  had  just 
passed  between  them. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  San- 
ders," Lawyer  Tidwell  was  saying,  "you 
ought  to  be  a  Major-General !" 

"I  declare,  Tidwell !"  exclaimed  Silas, 
with  something  like  indignation,  "I  don't 
see  how  you  can  go  around  happy  and 
laughing  under  the  circumstances.  You 
do  like  you  could  fetch  your  son  back 


with  a  laugh.    I  wish  I  could  fetch  Paul 
back  that  way." 

**Well,  he'd  stay  whar  he  is,  Silas," 
said  Mr.  Sanders,  with  a  benevolent 
smile,  "ef  his  comin'  back  had  to  be 
brung  about  by  any  hilarity  from  you. 
Why  you  ain't  laughed  but  once  sence 
you  was  a  baby,  an'  when  you  heard  the 
sound  of  it  you  set  up  a  howl  that's 
lasted  ever  sence." 

"If  you  think,  Silas,  that  crying  will 
bring  the  boys  back,"  said  Mr.  Tidwell, 
"I'll  join  you  in  a  crying-match,  and 
stand  here  and  boohoo  with  you  just  as 
long  as  you  want  to." 

"I  just  called  by  to  see  if  you  had 
heard  any  news,"  remarked  Silas,  taking 
no  offence  at  the  sarcastic  utterances  of 
the  two  men.  "I  am  just  obliged  to  get 
some  news.  I  am  on  pins.  I  can't  sleep 
at  night;  and  my  appetite  is  gone." 

Mr.  Sanders  looked  at  the  man's  hag- 
gard face,  and  immediately  became 
serious  and  sympathetic.  "Well,  I  tell 
you,  Silas,  you  needn't  worry  another 
minnit.  The  only  one  amongst  'em 
that's  in  real  trouble  is  Gabriel  Tolliver. 
I've  looked  into  the  case  from  A  to 
Izzard,  an'  that's  the  way  it  Stan's." 

"That  is  perfectly  true,"  assented  Mr. 
Tidwell.  "We  can  account  for  the  move- 
ments of  all  the  boys  on  the  night  of 
the  killing  except  those  of  Tolliver ;  and 
he  is  in  considerable  danger.  By  the 
way,  Silas,  you  said  some  time  ago — oh, 
ever  so  long  ago — ^that  you  would  bring 
me  a  copy  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  You 
remember  there  was  a  story  in  it  you 
wanted  me  to  read." 

"No,  I— well,  I  tried  to  find  it;  I 
hunted  for  it  high  and  low ;  but  I  haven't 
been  able  to  put  my  hands  on  it.  But 
I've  had  so  much  trouble  of  one  kind  and 
another,  that  I  clean  forgot  it.  I'm  glad 
you  mentioned  it;  I'll  try  again  to  find 
it." 

"Well,  as  a  lawyer,"  said  Mr.  Tidwell, 
somewhat  significantly— or  so  it  seemed 
to  Silas — "I  don't  charge  you  a  cent  for 
telling  you  that  your  case  wouldn't 
stand  a  minute." 

"My  case — my  case?  What  case?  I 
have  no  case.  Why  I  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about."  He  shook  his 
head  and  waved  his  hand  nervously. 

"Oh  I  I  remember  now ;  your  case  was 
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purely  hypothetical,"  said  Mr.  Tidwell. 
*'Well,  your  Blackwood  was  wrong 
about  it." 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  Silas  as- 
sented with  a  grunt;  and  with  that,  he 
turned  abruptly  away,  and  went  in  the 
direction  of  his  home. 

"FU  tell  you  what's  the  fact,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Sanders,  as  he  watched  the 
shabby  and  shrunken  figure  retreat; 
"I'm  about  to  change  my  mind  about 
Silas.  I  used  to  think  he  was  mean  all 
through ;  but  he's  got  a  nice  warm  place 
in  his  heart  for  that  son  of  his'n.  I  de- 
clare I  feel  right  sorry  for  the  man." 

Before  Cephas  went  away,  he  was  not 
too  busy  learning  the  lessons  Mr.  San- 
ders had  set  for  him  to  hunt  up  Nan 
Dorrington  and  tell  her  the  wonderful 
news;  to  wit,  that  he  was  about  to  go 
on  a  journey,  and  that  while  he  was  gone 
he  would  most  likely  see  Gabriel. 

"Well,"  said  Nan,  drawing  herself  up 
a  little  stiffly,  "what  is  that  to  me?"  Un- 
fortunately, Cephas  had  come  upon  the 
girl  when  she  was  talking  with  Eugenia 
Claiborne,  who  had  sought  her  out  at 
the  Lumsden  Place. 

Cephas  looked  at  her  hard  a  moment, 
and  then  his  freckled  face  turned  red. 
He  was  properly  ang^y.  "Well,  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  you,  it's  a  heap  to  me," 
he  said.    "I  hope  it's  nothing  to  you." 

"Cephas,  will  you  see  Paul  Tomlin?" 
asked  Eugenia.  "If  you  do,  tell  him  that 
one  of  his  friends  sent  him  her  love." 

"Is  it  sure  enough  love?"  inquired 
Cephas. 

"Yes,  Cephas,  it  is,"  replied  Eugenia 
simply  and  seriously — ^but  her  face  was 
very  red.  "Tell  him  that  Eugenia  Clai- 
borne sent  him  her  love." 

"All  right,"  said  Cephas,  and  turned 
away  without  looking  at  Nan.  She  had 
hurt  his  feelings. 

This  turn  of  affairs  didn't  suit  Nan 
at  all.  She  ran  after  Cephas,  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm.  "Aren't  you  ashamed 
of  yourself,  Cephas,  to  treat  me  so? 
How  could  I  tell  you  anything  before 
others?  If  you  see  Gabriel,  tell  him — 
oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  If  I  was 
to  tell  you  what  I  want  to,  you'd  say 
that  Nan  Dorrington  had  lost  her  mind. 
No,  I'll  not  send  any  word,  Cephas.  It 
wouldn't  be  proper  in  a  young  lady.    If 


he  asks  about  me,  just  tell  him  ;that  I 
am  well  and  li^ppy." 

She  turned  away,  in  response  to  a  call 
from  Eugenia  Claiborne,  but  she  kept 
her  eyes  on  Cephas  for  some  time.  Evi- 
dently she  wished  to  send  a  message,  but 
was  afraid  to.  "Don't  be  angry  with  me, 
Cephas,"  she  said,  before  the  youngster 
got  o'ut  of  hearing.  Cephas  made  no 
reply,  but  trudged  on  stolidly.  He  was 
at  the  age  when  a  boy  is  easily  disgusted 
with  girls  and  young  women.  You  may 
call  them  sweet  creatures  if  you  choose, 
but  a  twelve  year  old  boy  is  not  to  be 
deceived  by  fine  words.  The  sweet 
creatures  are  under  no  restraints  when 
dealing  with  small  boys,  and  the  small 
boys  are  well  acquainted  with  all  their 
worst  traits.  What  is  most  strange  is 
that  this  intimate  knowledge  is  of  no 
service  to  them  when  they  grow  a  little 
older.  They  forget  all  about  it  and  fall 
into  the  first  trap  that  loVe  sets  for 
them. 

Cephas  was  angry  without  knowing 
why.  He  felt  that  both  Gabriel  and  him- 
self had  been  insulted,  though  he 
couldn't  have  explained  the  nature  of  the 
insult;  and  he  was  all  the  angrier  be- 
cause he  was  fond  of  Nan.  She  had  been 
very  kind  to  the  little  boy — ^kinder,  per- 
haps, than  he  deserved,  for  he  had  made 
the  impulsive  young  lady  the  victim  of 
many  a  practical  joke. 

As  Cephas  went  along,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  done  wrong 
to  say  anything  about  his  proposed 
journey,  and  the  thought  took  away  all 
his  resentment.  He  whirled  in  his 
tracks,  and  ran  back  to  where  he  had 
left  the  girls.  He  saw  Eugenia  Clai- 
borne sauntering  along  the  street,  but 
Nan  was  nowhere  in  sight.  He  had  no 
trouble  in  pledging  Miss  Claiborne  to 
secresy,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  all  sorts 
of  secrets,  and  could  keep  them  as  well 
as  another  girl. 

Nan,  she  informed  Cephas,  had  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  visit  him  at 
his  own  home,  and,  in  fact,  Cephas  found 
her  there.  She  was  as  sweet  as  sugar, 
and  was  not  at  all  the  same  Nan  who  had 
drawn  herself  up  proudly  and  as  good  as 
told  Cephas  that  it  was  nothing  to  her 
that  he  was  going  to  see  Gabriel.  No; 
this  was  another  Nan,  and  she  had  a 
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troubled  look  in  her  eyes  that  Cephas 
had  never  seen  there  before. 

"I  came  to  see  if  you  were  still  angry, 
Cephas,"  she  said  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. "I  wasn't  very  nice  to  you,  was  I  ?" 

"Well,  I  hope  you  don't  mind  Ce- 
phas," said  the  lad's  mother.  "If  you  do, 
he'll  keep  you  guessing.  Has  he  been 
rude  to  you,  Nan  ?" 

And  it  was  then  that  Cephas  heard 
praise  poured  on  his  name  in  a  steady 
stream.  "Cephas  rude !  Cephas  saucy  1 
A  tfiousand  times  no  I  Why,  he  was  the 
best,  the  kindest,  and  the  brightest  child 
in  the  town."  Nan  was  so  much  in  earn- 
est that  Cephas  had  to  blush. 

"I  didn't  know,"  said  his  mother.  "He 
has  been  going  with  those  large  boys  so 
much  that  I  was  afraid  he  was  getting 
too  big  for  his  breeches."  She  loved  her 
son,  but  she  had  no  illusions  about  the 
nature  of  boys ;  she  knew  them  well. 

"Are  you  still  angry,  Cephas?"  Nan 
asked.  She  appeared  very  anxious  to  be 
sure  on  that  score. 

"N-o-o,"  replied  Cephas,  somewhat 
doubtfully ;  he  hesitated  to  surrender  the 
advantage  that  he  saw  he  had. 

"Yes,  you  are,"  said  Nan,  "and  I  think 
it  is  very  unkind  of  you.  I  am  sorry 
you  misunderstood  me ;  if  you  only  knew 
how  I  really  feel,  and  how  much  trouble 
I  have  you  would  be  sorry  instead  of 
angry." 

"I'm  the  one  to  blame,"  said  Cephas 
penitently.  "Gabriel  says  you  dislike 
him,  and  I  thought  he  was  only  guess- 
ing. But  he  knew  better  than  I  did.  I 
had  no  business  to  bother  you." 

Nan  caught  her  breath.  "Did  Gabriel 
say  I  disliked  him?" 

"He  didn't  say  that  word,"  replied 
Cephas.  "I  think  he  said  you  detested 
him,  and  I  told  him  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  But  he  did ; 
he  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  I  did, 
because  I  didn't  really  know  until  just 
now." 

"But,  Cephas!"  cried  Nan;  "what 
could  have  put  such  an  idea  in  his  head  ?" 
Cephas's  mother  was  now  busy  about 
the  house. 

"I  didn't  know  then,  but  I  know  now," 
remarked  the  boy  stolidly. 

"Don't  be  unkind,  Cephas.  If  you 
knew  me  better,  you'd  be  sorry  for  me. 


You  and  Gabriel  are  terribly  mistaken. 
I'm  very  fond  of  both  of  you." 

"Oh !  I  don't  count  in  this  game,"  Ce- 
phas declared. 

"Oh  I  yes  you  do,"  said  Nan.  "You 
are  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  so  is 
Gabriel." 

"All  right,"  said  Cephas.  "If  you 
treat  all  your  dearest  friends  as  you  do 
Gabriel  I'm  very  sorry  for  them." 

"Cephas,  if  you  tell  Gabriel  what  I 
said  while  Eugenia  Claiborne  was  stand- 
ing there,  all  ears,  I'll  never  forgive 
you."    Nan  was  at  her  wit's  end. 

"Tell  him  that!"  cried  Cephas;  "why 
I  wouldn't  tell  him  that,  not  for  all  the 
world.    I'll  tell  him  nothing." 

"Please,  Cephas,"  said  Nan.  "Tell 
him — "  she  paused,  and  threw  her  hair 
away  from  her  pale  face — "tell  him  that 
if  he  doesn't  come  home  soon,  I  shall 
die !"  Then  her  face  turned  from  pale  to 
red,  and  she  laughed  loudly. 

"Well,  I  certainly  shan't  tell  him  that," 
said  Cephas. 

"I  didn't  think  you  would,"  said  Nan. 
"You  are  a  nice  little  boy,  and  I  am 
going  to  kiss  you  good-by.  If  you' don't 
have  something  sweet  to  tell  me  when 
you  come  back,  I'll  think  you  detest  me 
— ^wasn't  that  Gabriel's  word?  Poor  Ga- 
briel! he's  in  prison,  and  here  we  are 
joking  about  him." 

"I'm  not  joking  about  him!"  ex- 
claimed Cephas: 

"Just  as  much  as  I  am,"  said  Nan; 
and  then  she  leaned  over  and  kissed  Ce- 
phas's freckled  face,  leaving  it  very  red 
after  the  operation. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MR.   SANDERS   VISITS    SOME   QF   HIS 
OLD  FRIENDS. 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  make  note  of  trifles,  that 
the  chronicler,  after  packing  Cephas  off 
in  a  barouche  with  the  handsome  Cap- 
tain Falconer,  still  manages  to  retain 
him  in  Shady  Dale.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  be  puzzled  over  the  mat- 
ter, let  us  say  that  it  is  a  mistake  of  the 
reporter.  That  is  the  way  our  public 
men  dispose  of  their  unimportant  incon- 
sistencies— ^and  the  reporter,  for  his  part^ 
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can  say  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  typo- 
graphical error.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  when  a  cornfield  chronicler  finds 
himself  entangled  in  a  rush  of  events, 
even  if  they  are  minor  ones,  he  feels 
compelled  to  resort  to  that  pattern  of 
the  *T.  S."  which  is  so  comforting  to 
the  lady  writers,  and  so  captivating  to 
their  readers. 

Mr.  Sanders  is  supposed  to  be  on  his 
way  to  Savannah  on  the  same  train  with 
Cephas  and  Captain  Falconer,  suppos- 
ing the  train  to  be  on  time.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  necessary  to  give  a  further  ac- 
count of  his  movements  before  he 
started  on  the  journey  that  was  to  prove 
to  be  such  an  important  event  in  Ga- 
briers  career. 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  arrest 
of  the  young  men,  Mrs.  Lumsden  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Sanders,  but 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Many 
sympathetic  persons,  including  Nan 
Dorrington,  joined  in  the  search,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  fruitless  one.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Mr.  Sanders  had  gone  to  bed 
early  the  night  before,  but  a  little  after 
midnight,  he  awoke  with  a  start.  This 
was  such  an  unusual  experience  that  he 
permitted  it  to  worry  him.  He  had  had 
no  dream,  he  had  heard  no  noise ;  yet  he 
had  suddenly  come  out  of  a  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep  with  every  faculty  alert. 
He  struck  a  match,  and  looked  at  his 
watch.    It  was  a  quarter  to  one. 

"I  wish,  plague  take  'em!"  he  said 
with  a  snort,  "that  somebody  would 
whirl  in  an'  make  a  match  that  wouldn't 
smifflicate  the  whole  house  an'  lot." 

He  lit  the  candle,  and  then  proceeded 
to  draw  on  his  clothes.  In  the  course 
of  this  proceeding,  he  lay  back  on  the 
bed  with  his  hands  under  his  head.  He 
lay  thus  for  some  minutes,  and  then  sud- 
denly jumped  to  his  feet  with  an  ex- 
clamation. He  put  on  his  clothes  in  a 
hurry,  and  went  out  to  the  stables,  where 
he  gave  his  horse  a  good  feed — seven- 
teen ears  of  corn  and  two  bundles  of 
fodder. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  house,  and 
rummaged  around  until  he  found  a 
pitcher  of  buttermilk  and  a  pone  of  corn 
bread,  which  he  disposed  of  deliberately, 
and  with  great  relish.  This  done,  he 
changed    his    clothes,    substituting   for 


those  he  wore  every  day  the  suit  he  wore 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  When  all 
these  preparations  were  complete,  the 
hands  of  his  watch  stood  at  quarter  past 
three.  He  had  delayed  and  dilly-dallied 
in  order  to  give  his  horse  time  to  eat. 
The  animal  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  for  when  Mr.  Sanders  went 
to  the  stables,  the  Racking  Roan  was 
playfully  tossing  the  bare  cobs  about 
in  the  trough  with  his  flexible  upper-lip. 

"Be  jigged  ef  your  appetite  ain't 
mighty  nigh  as  good  as  mine,"  he  re- 
marked, whereupon  the  roan  playfully 
bit  at  him.  "Don't  do  that,  my  son," 
protested  Mr.  Sanders.  "Can't  you  see 
I've  got  on  my  Sunday  duds?" 

To  bridle  and  saddle  the  horse  was  a 
matter  of  a  few  moments  only,  and  when 
Mr.  Sanders  mounted,  the  spirited  horse 
was  so  evidently  in  for  a  frolic  that  he 
was  going  at  a  three  minute  gait  by  the 
time  the  rider  had  thrown  a  leg  over  the 
saddle. 

A  horseback  ride,  when  the  weather  is 
fine  and  the  sun  is  shining  is  a  very 
pleasing  experience,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  a  ride  in  the  dark,  pro- 
vided you  are  on  good  terms  with  your 
horse,  and  are  familiar  with  the  country. 
You  surrender  yourself  entirely  to  the 
creature's  movements,  and  if  he  is  a 
horse  equipped  with  courage,  common 
sense  and  energy,  you  are  lifted  entirely 
out  of  your  every-day  life  into  the  re- 
gions of  romance  and  derring-do — what- 
ever that  may  be.  There  is  no  other  feel- 
ing like  it,  no  other  pleasure  to  be  com- 
pared to  it;  all  the  rest  smell  of  the 
earth. 

"I'm  sorter  glad  I  lit  that  match,"  Mr. 
Sanders  remarked  to  the  horse.  "It's 
like  gittin'  a  whiff  of  the  Bad  Place,  an' 
then  breathin'  the  fresh  air  of  heav'n." 
The  reply  of  the  roan  was  a  sharp  affirm- 
ative snort. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  when  Mr. 
Sanders  rode  into  Halcyondale.  Coin- 
cident with  his  arrival,  the  train  from 
Atlanta  came  in  with  a  tremendous  clat- 
ter. There  was  much  creaking  and  clank- 
ing as  it  slowed  up  at  the  modest  sta- 
tion. It  paused  just  long  enough  for  the 
mail-bag  and  a  trunk  to  be  thrown  off 
with  a  bang,  and  then  it  went  puffing 
away.    Short  as  the  pause  had  been  one 
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of  the  passengers,  m  the  person  of 
Colonel  Bolivar  Blasengame,  had  man- 
aged to  escape  from  it.  The  Colonel, 
with  his  valise  in  his  hand,  paused  to 
watch  the  train  out  of  sight,  and  then 
leisurely  made  hi&  way  toward  his  home. 
To  reach  that  point,  he  was  compelled 
to  cross  the  public  square,  and  as  he 
emerged  from  the  side  street  leading  to 
the  station,  he  met  Mr.  Sanders,  who 
had  also  been  watching  the  train. 

"Hello,  Colonel,  how  are  you?  We 
belong  apparently  to  the  early  bird 
society." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Sanders,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel,  with  a  smile  of  friendly 
welcome.  "What  wind  has  blown  you 
over  here?" 

"Why,  I  want  to  see  Major  Perdue. 
You  know  we  have  had  trouble  in  our 
settlement." 

"And  you  want  to  see  Tumlin  because 
you  have  had  trouble ;  but  why  is  it,  Mr. 
Sanders,  that  your  people  never  think 
of  me  when  you  have  trouble?  Am  I 
losing  caste  in  your  community  ?" 

"Well,  you  know.  Colonel,  you  haven't 
been  over  sence  the  year  one ;  an'  then 
the  Major  is  kinder  kin  to  one  of  the 
chaps  that's  been  took  off." 

"Exactly ;  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  whoever  is  kin  to  Tumlin  is  a  little 
kin  to  me,"  remarked  the  Colonel. 
"Tumlin  is  my  brother-in-law.  But 
where  are  you  going  now?" 

"Well,  I  thought  I  would  go  to  the 
tavern,  have  my  hoss  put  up,  an'  fed,  git 
a  snack  of  somethin'  to  eat,  an'  then  call 
on  the  Major." 

"You  hadn't  heard,  I  reckon,  that  the 
tavern  is  closed,  and  the  livery  stable 
broke  up,"  said  the  Colonel,  by  way  of 
giving  the  visitor  some  useful  informa- 
tion. 

At  that  moment,  a  negro  came  out  on 
the  veranda  of  the  hotel — only  the  older 
people  called  it  a  tavern — and  rang  the 
bell  that  meant  breakfast  in  half  an  hour. 

"What's  that  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Sanders, 
though  he  knew  well  enough. 

"It's  pure  habit,"  replied  the  Colonel. 
"That  nigger  has  been  ringing  the  bell 
so  long  that  he  can't  quit  it.  Anyhow, 
you  can't  go  to  the  tavern,  and  you  can't 
go  to  Tumlin's.  He's  got  a  mighty  big 
ifamily  to  support,  Tumlin  has.     He's 


fixin'  up  to  have  a  son-in-law,  and  he's 
already  got  a  daughter,  and  old  Minervy 
Ann,  who  brags  that  she  can  eat  as  much 
as  she  can  cook.  No,  you  can't  impose 
on  Tumlin." 

"Then,  what  in  the  world  will  I  do?" 
Mr.  Sanders  asked  with  a  laugh.  He  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  tactics  of  the 
Colonel. 

"Well,  there  wasn't  any  small-pox  or 
measles  at  my  house  when  I  left  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  Suppose  we  go  there, 
and  see  if  there's  anything  the  matter. 
If  the  stable  hasn't  blown  away  or 
burned  down,  maybe  you'll  find  a  place 
for  your  horse,  and  then  we  can  scuffle 
around  maybe,  and  find  something  to 
eat.  That's  a  line  animal  you're  on. 
He's  the  one,  I  reckon,  that  walked  the 
stringer,  after  the  bridge  had  been 
washed  away.  I  never  could  swallow 
that  tale,  Mr.  Sanders." 

"Nor  me,  nuther,"  replied  Mr.  San- 
ders. "All  I  know  is  that  he  took  me 
across  the  river  one  dark  night  after  a 
fresh,  an'  some  folks  on  t'other  side 
wouldn't  believe  I  had  come  across. 
They  got  to  the  place  whar  the  bridge 
ought  to  'a'  been  long  before  dark,  and 
they  found  it  all  gone  except  one 
stringer.  I  seed  the  stringer  arterwards, 
but  I  never  could  make  up  my  mind  that 
my  hoss  walked  it  wi'  me  a-straddle  of 
his  back." 

"Still,  if  he  was  my  horse,"  Colonel  - 
Blasengame  remarked,  "I  wouldn't  take 
a  thousand  dollars  for  him,  and  I  reckon 
you've  heard  it  rumored  around  that  I 
haven't  got  any  more  money  than  two 
good  steers  could  pull." 

Mr.  Sanders  turned  his  horse's  head 
in  the  direction  that  Colonel  Blasengame 
was  going,  and  when  they  arrived  at  his 
home,  he  stopped  at  the  gate.  "Mr.  San- 
ders," he  said,  taking  out  his  watch,  "I'll 
bet  you  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  a  horn 
button  that  breakfast  will  be  ready  in 
ten  minutes,  and  that  everything  will  be 
fixed  as  if  company  was  expected." 

And  it  was  true.  By  the  time  the 
horse  had  been  put  in  the  stable  and  fed, 
breakfast  was  ready,  and  when  Mr.  San- 
ders was  ushered  into  the  room,  Mrs. 
Blasengame  was  sitting  in  her  place  at 
the  table  pouring  out  coffee.  She  was  a 
frail  little  woman,  but  her  eyes  were 
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bright  with  energy,  and  she  greeted  the 
unexpected  guest  as  cordially  as  if  he 
had  come  on  her  express  invitation.  She 
had  little  to  say  at  any  time,  but  when 
she  spoke  her  words  were  always  to  the 
purpose. 

"What  did  you  accomplish?"  she 
asked  her  husband,  after  Mr.  Sanders,  as 
in  duty  bound,  had  praised  the  coffee 
and  the  biscuit,  and  the  meal  was  well 
under  way. 

"Nothing,  honey;  not  a  thing  in  the 
world.  I  thought  the  boys  had  been  car- 
ried to  Atlanta,  but  they  are  at  Fort 
Pulaski." 

Mrs.  Blasengame  said  nothing  more, 
and  the  Colonel  was  for  talking  about 
something  else,  but  the  curiosity  of  Mr. 
Sanders  was  aroused. 

"What  boys  are  you  referrin'  to.  Col- 
onel?" he  asked. 

"I  don't  like  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Sanders," 
replied  Colonel  Blasengame,  "but  if 
you'll  take  no  offense,  I'll  say  that  the 
boys  are  from  a  little  one-horse  country 
settlement  called  Shady  Dale,  a  place 
where  the  people  are  asleep  day  and 
night.  A  parcel  of  Yankees  went  over 
there  the  other  night,  snatched  four  boys 
out  of  their  beds,  and  walked  off  with 
them." 

"That's  so,"  Mr.  Sanders  assented. 

"Yes,  it's  so,"  cried  the  Colonel  hotly, 

"and  it's  a "    He  caught  the  eye  of 

his  wife  and  subsided.  "Excuse  me, 
honey ;  I'm  rather  wrought  up  over  this 
thing.  What  worries  me,"  he  went  on, 
"is  that  the  boys  were  yerked  out  of  bed, 
and  carried  off,  and  then  their  own  fam- 
ilies went  to  sleep  again.  But  suppose 
they  didn't  turn  over  and  go  back  to 
sleep:  doesn't  that  make  matters  worse? 
I  can't  understand  it  to  save  my  life. 
Why,  if  it  had  happened  here,  the  whole 
town  would  have  been  wide  awake  in  ten 
minutes,  and  the  boys  w^ould  never  have 
been  carried  across  the  corporation  line. 
Tumlin  is  mighty  near  wild  about  it.  If 
I  hadn't  gone  to  Atlanta,  he  would  have 
gone;  and  you  know  how  he  is,  honey. 
Somebody  would  have  got  hurt." 

Yet,  strange  to  say.  Major  Tumlin 
Perdue  was  far  cooler  and  more  delib- 
erate than  his  brother-in-law.  Colonel 
Blasengame.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of 
each  that  he  was  anxious  to  assume  all 


the  dangerous  responsibilities  with 
which  the  other  might  be  confronted; 
and  the  only  serious  dispute  between  the 
two  men  was  in  the  shape  of  a  hot  con- 
troversy as  to  which  should  call  to  ac- 
count the  writer  of  a  card  in  which  Major 
Perdue  was  criticised  somewhat  more 
freely  than  politeness  warranted. 

"You  are  correct  in  your  statement 
about  the  four  boys  bein'  took  away," 
said  Mr.  Sanders,  "but  you'll  have  to  re- 
member that  the  woods  ain't  so  full  of 
Blasengames  an'  Perdues  as  they  used 
to  be;  an'  you  ain't  got  in  this  town  a 
big,  heavy  balance  wheel  the  size  an' 
shape  of  Meriwether  Clopton." 

"Yes,  dear,  you  were  about  to  be  too 
hasty  in  your  remarks,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Blasengame.  Her  soft  voice  had  a 
strangely  soothing  effect  on  her  hus- 
band. "If  some  of  our  young  men  had 
been  seized,  all  of  us,  including  you,  my 
dear,  would  have  been  in  a  state  of 
paralysis,  just  as  our  friends  in  Shady 
Dale  were." 

"The  only  man  in  town  that  know'd 
it,"  Mr.  Sanders  explained,  "was  Silas 
Tomlin.  He  was  sleepin'  in  the  same 
room  wi'  Paul,  an'  they  rousted  him  out, 
an'  took  him  along.  They  carried  him 
four  or  five  mile.  He  had  to  walk  back, 
an'  by  the  time  he  got  home,  the  sun 
was  up." 

"That  puts  a  new  light  on  it,"  said 
the  Colonel,  "and  Tumlin  will  be  as  glad 
to  hear  it  as  I  am.  But  I  wonder  what 
the  rest  of  the  State  will  think  of  us." 

"My  dear,  didn't  these  young  men, 
and  the  Yankees  who  arrested  them, 
take  the  train  here?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Blasengame.  She  nodded  to  Mr.  San- 
ders, and  a  peculiar  smile  began  to  play 
over  that  worthy's  features. 

"By  George!  I  believe  they  did, 
honey !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 

"And  in  broad  daylight?"  persisted 
the  lady. 

To  this  the  Colonel  made  no  reply, 
and  Mr.  Sanders  became  the  complain- 
ant. "I  dunner  what  we're  comin'  to," 
he  declared,  "when  a  passel  of  Yankees 
can  yerk  four  of  our  best  young  men  on 
a  train  in  this  town  in  broad  daylight, 
an'  all  the  folks  a-standin'  aroun'  gapin' 
at  'em,  an'  wonderin'  what  they're  gwine 
to  do  next." 
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"Say  no  more,  Mr.  Sanders;  say  no 
more — tht^  mule  is  yours."  This  in  the 
slang  of  the  day,  meant  that  the  point  at 
issue  had  been  surrendered. 

"I  suppose  Lucy  Lumsden  is  utterly 
crushed  on  Gabriers  account/'  remarked 
Mrs.  Blasengame^ 

"Crushed I'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sanders; 
"no,  ma'ml  not  much,  if  aay.  She's 
fightin'  mad." 

"I  know  well  how  she  feels,"  said  the 
pale,  bright-eyed  little  woman.  "It  is  a 
pity  the  men  can't  have  the  same  feel- 
ing." 

^  Why,  honey,  what  good  would  it 
do?"  the  Colonel  asked,  somewhat  quer- 
ulously. 

"It  would  do  no  good;  it  would  do 
harm — ^to  some  people." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  Colonel,  turning 
to  Mr.  Sanders  with  a  protesting  frown 
on  his  face,  "when  I  want  to  show  some 
fellow  that  I'm  still  on  top  of  the  ground, 
or  when  Tumlin  takes  down  his  gun  and 
goes  after  some  rascal,  she  makes  such 
a  racket  that  you'd  think  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end." 

"A  racket !  I  make  a  racket  ?  Why, 
Mr.  Blasengame,  I'm  ashamed  of  you! 
the  idea  I" 

"Well,  racket  ain't  the  word,  I  reckon ; 
but  you  look  so  sorry,  honey,  that  to  me 
it's  the  same  as  making  a  racket.  It  takes 
all  the  grit  out  of  me  when  I  know  that 
you  are  sitting  here,  wondering  what 
minute  I'll  be  brought  home  cut  into 
jiblets,  or  shot  full  of  holes." 

Mrs.  Blasengame  laughed,  as  she  rose 
from  the  table.  She  stood  tiptoe  to  pin 
a  flower  in  her  husband's  button-hole. 

"You've  missed  a  good  deal,  Mr.  San- 
ders," said  the  Colonel,  stooping  to  kiss 
his  wife.  "You  don't  know  what  a  com- 
fort is  to  have  a  little  bit  of  a  woman 
to  boss  you,  and  cuss  you  out  with  her 
eyes  when  you  git  on  the  wrong  track." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  "I  allers  feel 
like  a  widower  when  I  see  a  man  reely  in 
love  wi'  his  wife.  It's  a  sight  that  ain't 
as  common  as  it  used  to  be.  We'll  go, 
now,  if  you're  ready,  an'  see  the  Major. 
I  ain't  got  much  time  to  tarry." 

"Oh,  you  want  me  to  go,  too?"  said 
the  Colonel  eagerly.  "Well,  I'm  your 
man ;  you  can  just  count  on  me,  no  mat- 
ter what  scheme  you've  got  on  hand." 


They  went  to  Major  Perdue's,  and 
were  ushered  in  by  Minervy  Ann.  "I'm 
mighty  glad  you  come,"  said  she ;  "kaze 
'tain't  been  ten  minutes  sence  Marse 
Tumlin  wuz  talkin'  T>out  gwinc  over  dar 
whar  you  live  at ;  an'  he  aint  got  no  mo' 
business  in  de  hot  sun  dan  a  rabbit  is 
got  in  a  blasin'  brushpile.  Miss  Vallie 
done  tole  'im  so,  an'  I  done  tole  'im  so. 
He  went  ter  bed  wid  de  headache,  an' 
he  got  up  wid  it ;  an'  what  you  call  dat, 
ef  'tain't  bein'  sick?  But,  sick  er  well, 
he'll  be  mighty  glad  ter  see  you." 

Aunt  Minervy  Ann  made  haste  to  in- 
form the  Major  that  he  had  visitors.  "I 
tuck  'em  in  de  settin'-room,"  she  said, 
"kaze  dat  parlor  look  ez  cold  ez  a  funer'l. 
It  gives  me  de  shivers  eve'y  time  I  go 
in  dar.  De  cheers  set  dar  like  dey  wait- 
in'  fer  ter  make  somebody  feel  like  dey 
ain't  welcome,  an'  dat  ar  sofy  look  like 
a  coolin'-board." 

Mr.  Sanders  was  very  much  at  home 
in  the  Major's  house;  he  had  dandled 
Vallie  on  his  knee  when  she  was  a  baby ; 
and  he  had  made  the  Major's  troubles 
his  own  as  far  as  he  could.  Conse- 
quently the  greeting  he  received  was  as 
cordial  as  he  could  have  desired.  "Ma- 
jor," he  said,  when  he  found  opportunity 
to  state  the  nature  of  his  business,  "do 
you  know  young  Gabe  Tolliver?" 

"Mighty  well — mighty  well,"  respond- 
ed Major  Perdue,  "and  a  fine  boy  he  is. 
He'll  make  his  mark  some  day." 

"Not  onless  we  do  somethin'  to  help 
him  out.  They  ain't  no  way  in  the  world 
he  can  prove  that  he  didn't  kill  that  feller 
Hotchkiss.  Ike  Varner  done  the  killin', 
but  he's  gone,  an'  I  think  his  wife  is  fixin' 
to  go  to  Atlanta.  They've  got  the  dead- 
wood  on  Gabriel.  They  ain't  no  case  at 
all  ag'in  the  rest ;  but  you  know  how  Ga- 
briel is — ^he  goes  moonin'  about  in  the 
fields  both  day  an'  night,  an'  it's  mighty 
hard  for  to  put  your  finger  on  him  when 
you  want  him.  An'  to  make  it  wuss, 
Hotchkiss  called  his  name  more'n  once 
before  he  died.  It  looks  black  for  Ga- 
briel, an'  we  must  do  somethin'  for  him." 

Major  Perdue  leaned  forward  a  little, 
a  frown  on  his  face,  and  stretched  forth 
his  left  hand,  in  the  palm  of  which  he 
placed  the  forefinger  of  his  right.  "I'll 
tell  you  what,  Mr.  Sanders,  I'm  just  as 
much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  me 
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as  if  you  had  saved  me  from  drowning. 
I  have  come  to  the  point  where  1  can't 
hold  in  much  longer,  and  maybe  you'll 
keep  me  from  making  a  fool  of  myself, 
ril  say  beforehand,  I  don't  care  what 
your  plan  is;  I  don't  care  to  know  it — 
just  count  on  me." 

"And  where  do  I  come  in?"  Colonel 
Blasengame  inquired. 

''Right  by  my  side,"  responded  Major 
Perdue. 

Without  further  preliminaries,  Mr. 
Sanders  set  forth  the  details  of  the 
programme  that  had  arranged  itself  in 
his  mind,  and  when  he  was  through. 
Major  Perdue  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  bland 
and  childlike  countenance  of  this  Geor- 
gia cracker.  The  innocence  of  child- 
hood shone  in  Mr.  Sanders's  blue 
eyes. 

"I  swear,  Mr.  Sanders,  Fm  sorry  I 
didn't  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
you  in  Virginia.  If  there  is  anything  in 
this  world  that  I  like  it's  a  man  with  a 
head  on  him,  and  that's  what  you've  got. 
You  can  count  on  us  if  we  are  alive.  I 
don't  know  how  Bolivar  feels  about  it, 
but  I  feel  that  you  have  done  me  a  great 
favor  in  thinking  of  me  in  connection 


with  this  business.  You  couldn't  pay 
either  of  us  a  higher  compliment." 

"Tumlin  expresses  my  views  exactly," 
said  Colonel  Blasengame;  "yet  I  feel 
that  one  of  us  will  be  enough.  It  may  be 
that  your  scheme  will  fail,  and  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it  will  have  to  take 
the  consequences.  Now,  I'd  rather  take 
'em  alone  than  to  have  Tumlin  mixed  up 
with  it." 

"Fiddlesticks,  Bolivar!  you  couldn't 
keep  me  out  of  it  unless  you  had  a 
bench-warrant  served  on  me  five  minutes 
before  the  train  left,  and  if  you  try  that, 
I'll  have  one  served  on  you.  Now,  don't 
forget  to  tell  Tidwell  that  I'll  be  glad  to 
renew  that  dispute.  I  bear  no  malice, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  row,  I  don't  need 
malice  to  keep  my  mind  and  my  gun  in 
working  order.  I'm  going  down  to  Mal- 
vern to-morrow,  and  before  I  come 
away,  I'll  have  everything  fixed.  There 
are  some  details,  you  know,  that  never 
occurred  to  you :  the  police,  for  instance. 
Well,  the  chief  of  police  is  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  the  Mayor  was 
Bolivar's  adjutant." 

"Well,  I  thank  the  Lord  for  all  bis 
mercies!"  cried  Mr.  Sanders,  and  he 
meant  what  he  said. 


Petrarch 

Thou  only,  Petrarch,  struck  the  vibrant  lyre 

For  one  alone, 
And,  with  thy  Laura's  fame  as  heart's  desire, 

Achieved  thine  own. 

Voiceless  until  she  came,  and  then  inspired 

To  matchless  song. 
Thy  precious  adoration  never  tired 

Thy  lifetime  long. 

And  when,  o'erborne  with  grief  at  Laura's  death 

Thy  love  held  sway, 
Poet,  behold,  by  thy  immortal  breath 

She  lives  to-day ! 

Rupert  S.  Holland. 
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NEWPORT   FROM   THE  JAMESTOWN   FERRY   BOAT 


NEWPORT    PRESENT    AND    PAST 


By  Mary  Moss 


From  the  angle  of  the  Jamestown 
ferry  boat  Newport  looks  deceptively 
like  a  self-respecting  town,  with  the 
same  business  interests  as  any  normal 
small  seaport,  attractive  moreover  from 
an  unusual  and  wholly  characteristic 
massing  of  picturesque  wharves,  behind 
which  rise  broken  lines  of  jumbled  ware- 
houses, pointed  by  three  slim  church 
spires,  filled  in  with  clustering  tree  tops. 
This  center  throws  far  reaching  wings, 
ending  to  the  south  in  a  vision  of  palaces. 
To  the  north,  beyond  the  wharves, 
stands  a  row  of  sedate  hip-roofed  houses, 
gray  against  green  lawns,  each  with  its 
private  landing,  separated  here  and  there 
by  a  bit  of  shore  where  boys  are  always 
swimming,  where  old  men  cobble  at 
lobster  pots,  and  little  cat  boats  and 
launches,  drawn  out  of  water  for  repairs, 
tilt  uncomfortably  on  naked  keel. 

This  is  the  water  front  of  "The  Point," 
the  oldest  quarter,  in  which  a  sufficiently 
unenterprising  person  could  spend  whole 
months  without  knowing  more  of  what 
Newport  typifies  than  people  on  the 
Pacific  coast  gather  from  the  daily 
papers. 


The  very  arrangement  of  shipping  in 
the  harbor  helps  to  accentuate  these  ex- 
tremes. To  the  right  lies  an  amazing 
pleasure  fleet,  ranging  from  a  fourteen 
foot  cat  boat  to  a  sea  going  steam  yacht 
with  smart  backward  rake  to  her  mast. 
In  friendly  proximity  to  these  are 
shabby  craft  which  to  more  senses  than 
one  proclaim  a  professional  relation  to 
fish.  In  the  center,  the  ''Massachusetts" 
looks  like  an  unroofed  factory;  far  to 
the  left,  her  graceful  lines  emphasizing 
the  modern  battleship's  grim  ugliness, 
the  beautiful  frigate  "Constellation" 
rides  at  anchor,  a  relic  of  the  war  of 
1 812,  no  longer  seaworthy,  but  useful  in 
her  old  age  as  a  training  ship. 

The  passengers  on  the  ferry  boat 
waited  impatiently  to  land.  There  were 
two  Quaker  ladies  in  full  uniform ;  a 
family  of  furtive-eyed  Syrians  going 
from  Conanicut  for  a  day's  shopping, 
strange  supplies  to  be  carried  home  in 
disintegrating  bundles;  a  young  naval 
officer  and  a  girl  in  the  last  throes  of 
blissful  flirtation ;  two  older  officers  dis- 
cussing the  number  of  fathoms  off  the 
north  end  of  Goat  Island,  and  a  party 
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in  black  hats,  inky  veils,  snowy  gloves 
and  long  domino-like  black  silk  coats. 
They  might  have  been  some  slightly 
sporting  order  of  nuns,  I  almost  ex- 
pected that  at  a  given  minute,  each  one 
would  kick  off  her  domino  on  the  tip 
of  a  gleaming  pointed  toe,  and  indulge 
in  a  little  dance.  In  reality  they  were 
merely  staid  householders  from  Narra- 
gansett  Pier,  and  the  only  performance 
on  board  was  given  by  quite  another 
troupe  and  opened  unexpectedly,  when 
a  gray  bearded  old  man,  rather  tremu- 
lous, addressed  me: 

"Lady,"  he  said,  wistfully  eyeing  a 
great  fagot  of  clethra,  cardinals  and 
goldenrod,  "here  is  a  quarter !  Will  you 
sell  me  some  flowers  ?" 

Surprise  making  me  a  little  brusque,  I 
explained  that  they  were  not  for  sale. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said,  with  a  real  ex- 
pression of  disappointment,  "it  was  only 
to  make  a  horse  say  Good  Morning!" 
290 


By  this  time  the  passengers  were  tak- 
ing a  good  deal  of  notice  and  seemed 
sympathetic  when  I  gave  him  a  fragrant 
branch  of  clethra,  with  which  he 
promptly  threaded  his  way  past  a  string 
of  polo  ponies,  between  a  tandem  and 
an  automobile,  to  a  well-groomed  dap- 
ple-gray horse,  hitched  to  a  large  de- 
livery wagon. 

At  his  approach,  the  horse  certainly 
did  begin  to  bow  and  scrape  in  the  odd- 
est fashion,  and  by  the  time  it  had 
neighed  and  shaken  hands  every  pas- 
senger had  become  an  interested  spec- 
tator. The  old  soul  smiled  back  grate- 
fully, and  fishing  a  package  out  of  the 
recesses  of  his  wagon  stepped  nimbly 
over  to  mc,  the  crowd  following  with 
expectant  eyes. 

"Madam,''  he  began  in  a  voice  of  im- 
posing volume,  "in  recognition  of  your 
kindness,  T  should  like  to  present  you 
with  this   gift   portion   of  the  new  un' 
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paralleled  breakfast 
food  called — "  Merci- 
fully the  boat  touched 
her  slip,  so  without  wait- 
ing for  the  delighted 
plaudits,  I  fled  through 
the  crowd  on  the  wharf 
to  the  shelter  of  Thames 
street. 

Near  the  landing  this 
thoroughfare  was  com- 
pletely blocked  by  the 
annual  parade  of  *'The 
Vasco  Da  Gama  Bene- 
ficial Association/'  The 
resident  Portugese  gen- 
tlemen, to  the  number 
of  at  least  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  had 
turned  out  in  costumes 
that  must  have  come 
from  the  bankrupt  sale  of  a  colored  Ma- 
sonic lodge.  The  German  band,  rather 
self-conscious  about  the  appearance  of 
their  employers,  played  a  lively  march, 
and  the  snuff  colored  Vasco  Da  Gamas 
paraded  relentlessly,  earrings  and  all, 
while  their  lady  relatives,  almost  help- 
less from  starch,  Leghorn  hats,  and 
pride,  trotted  alongside,  cutting  across 
corners,  ignoring  Jackies  on  bicycles, 
autos,  policemen,  insensible  to  danger  in 
the  desire  to  keep  in  view  each  her  own 
particular  Carlos  or  Fernando,  almost 
unrecognizable  in  plumed  headgear. 

Northward  on  Thames  street,  shops 
decrease  in  size ;  little  eating  houses  and 
small  industries  appear.  Fine  old  por- 
ticos bear  sigfns  of  cheap  lodgings.    To- 
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wards  the  water  lies  a  region  of  hovels, 
junk  shops,  sailors'  boarding  houses, 
spotless  cabins  where  ancient  colored 
women  make  doughnuts  and  corn  bread 
of  unimaginable  perfection.  In  the  same 
region  are  comfortable  cottages  with 
bright  thriving  gardens. 

To  explore  this  part  of  Newport  is  like 
detecting  a  showy  actress,  much  in  the 
public  eye,  secretly  leading  a  homely, 
domestic  life.  You  find  farms,  not  large 
it  is  true,  but  with  proper  barns,  shaded 
by  symmetrical  elm  trees,  with  several 
hundredweight  of  fishing  seine  drying  on 
the  fences.  I  am  not  sure  that  seines  go 
by  dry  measure,  and  only  use  the  term 
because  on  asking  at  a  small  seafaring 
shop,  **How  do  you  sell  your  halyards?'' 
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the  baffling  answer  was,  "By  the  pound, 
how  much  do  you  want  ?" 

On  the  upper  part  of  Washington 
street,  along  the  water,  a  few  old  houses 
are  in  good  preservation;  one  is  still 
lived  in  by  direct  descendants  of  Quaker 
refugees,  who  came  to  Rhode  Island 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  No  wonder  they  left  Massa- 
chusetts! Hanging  and  burning  were 
bad  enough,  without  being  subjected  to 
such  irritating  comments  as  are  recorded 
in  some  of  their  trials. 


One  Edward  Wharton,  up  before 
the  court  for  general  sinfulness,  asked 
why  he  should  be  treated  as  an  evil 
doer. 

**Because,"  answered  Governor  Endi- 
cott,  "your  hair  is  too  long  and  you 
have  disobeyed  that  commandment 
which  saith  'thou  shalt  honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother.' '' 

"Wherein  ?"  persisted  Wharton. 

"In  that  you  will  not  put  off  your  hat 
to  magistrates,''  Endicott  replied. ' 

Then  the  lamb  imprudently  remarked 
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that  the  vvoh'  stood  up    i 
stream,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  and  was  whipped 
and   driven   out   of   the 
colony. 

In  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two,  the  i 
genial  air  of  Rhode 
Island  must  have  re- 
laxed the  Quakers  con- 
siderably, since  old  let- 
ters mention  the  girls 
wearing  high  heeled 
satin  shoes,  and  in 
many  families  the  men 
made  a  pretty  pot  of 
money     by     the     slave  a  "  point  "  varikty  stork 

trade. 

For  business  purposes,  no  place  could  sent  out  to  Africa  in  exchange  for  scores 
have  been  more  convenient  than  *'The.  of  useful  Pompeys,  Cudjos  and  Caesars. 
Point."  Vessels  were  easily  sighted  as  A  merchant  could  stay  on  Long  Wharf 
they  came  up  to  Long  Wharf,  whether  till  the  stroke  of  dinner  time,  and  then 
whalers  bringing  spermaceti  to  the  just  step  home  to  a  paralyzing  midday 
Jewish  manufacturers,  or  West  Indian  meal,  and  back  to  work,  if  not  too  sleepy, 
sugar  to  be  quickly  made  into  rum,  and  Conditions  in  Rhode  Island,  then  as 
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vided  was  fried 
pork  and  veal. 
We  napped  and 
chatted  till  five 
o'clock,  when 
w^e  had  a  dish 
of  green  tea  for 
the  first  time, 
which  was  very 
nice.  Supped 
on  bread  and 
milk." 

As  long  as 
the  lemons  and 
rum  held  out 
their  hardships 
v/ere  mitigated 
by  a  daily  **fine 

OLD   HOl'SKS,    IPPKR    THAMKS   ST..    LIBKRTV   TKKK   AT   SQl  ARK  pUUCh    at    nOOn," 

followed  by  "a 
now,  afforded  the  nicest  balance  between  fine  nap,"  but  the  sad  time  came  when 
larder  and  human  capacity :  the  air  these  were  meanly  replaced  by  "a  small 
makes  for  appetite,  and  the  market  grog,  and  a  short  sleep,"  and  they  dined 
teems  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  lobsters,  on  yesterday's  cold  fried  veal,  **a  very 
hard  and  soft  shell  crabs,  clams,  oysters,      small  bit." 

fruits  and  vegetables,  with  a  specialty  for  Friends    in    Newport    took    pity    on 

melons  and  sweet  corn,  not  to  speak  of  them,  and  sent  a  nice  boiled  tongue  and 
the  green  ducks  and  geese  that  have  other  necessities,  but  then  the  landlord's 
long  since  taken  their  place  in  history.  family  "almost  lived  on  our  provisions 

Things  to  eat  fill  a 
large  place  in  every 
letter  and  diary  in  the 
Colony.  William  Ver- 
non's Journal  of  the 
time  when  he.  with  four 
other  loyalist  gentle- 
men, was  exiled  up  the 
bay  to  East  Greenwich, 
after  the  British  evacua- 
tion in  1776,  is  one  long 
record  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  larder. 

He  writes :  '^Pleasant 
morning.  Found  our 
landlord  returned  from 
Providence.  He  brought 
us  no  news,  but  a  loaf 
of  sugar  and  a  few 
lemons  (gd.  each)  and 
some  crackers.  After 
breakfast,  which  was 
coffee,  took  a  walk.  It 
l)eing  very  warm  we  re- 
turned home  at  twelve 
and  had  a  bowl  of 
punch.   Our  dinner  pro-  ,n  thk  hkart  of  nkwport 
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for  eight  or  nine  clays.  It  seems  they 
can  digest  Tories'  victuals  very  well,  tho' 
they  pretend  they  can't  their  company." 
One  exile  had  a  sharp  turn  of  "Turkey 
fever,"  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
his  taking  his  "full  allowance;"  but  in 
time  matters  improved.  The  vegetables 
they  had  planted  came  up,  and  the  land- 
lady repenting  gave  them  * 'three  fowl 
wliich,  tho'  badly  cooked,  were  indeed  a 
feast  for  us." 

Some  loyalists  had  better  luck  and 
were  allowed  to  stay  in  Newport,  merely 
having  a  few  officers  quartered  upon 
them,  which  could  not  have  been  very 
trying. 

At  the  Robinson  house,  on  Washing- 
ton street,  De  Noailles  and  a  gay  party 
made  things  so  pleasant  that  the  young 
ladies  of  the  family  were  packed  off 
forthwith  to  relatives  on  the  mainland, 
and  in  spite  of  their  entreaties,  did  not 
come  home  till  every  unmarried  French- 
man had  left  the  neighborhood. 


De  Noailles  himself  entertained  the 
friendliest  relations  with  the  Robinsons, 
and  after  his  return  to  France  they  re- 
ceived a  grateful  note  from  the  Com- 
tesse  Noaille  De  Noailles,  begging  their 
acceptance  of  a  Sevres  tea  set  which  she 
sent  in  recognition  of  their  courtesy  to 
her  husband. 

Strange  to  say  the  china  is  intact 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
family,  whose  old  house  is  still  a 
model  New  England  colonial  dwell- 
ing: an  austere  shingled  exterior,  with 
ample  low-ceilinged  rooms,  fine  wood- 
work and  noble  fireplaces.  One  of 
these  is  particularly  big,  and  its  his- 
tory should  reassure  those  pessimists 
who  think  the  servant  problem  a  new 
one. 

The  two  cooks  of  the  Robinson  house- 
hold had  such  excess  of  "temperament" 
that  for  a  quiet  life,  the  family  enlarged 
the  fireplace  till  it  accommodated  a 
double  set  of  spits  and  cranes,  so  that 
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each  artist  could  be  supreme  in 

her   own   domain.     This   is   no 

myth,  the  spits  and  cranes  are 

there  to-day. 

Legends   are    rife   about   the 

Hunter    house,    a    few    doors 

below     on     the     same     street. 

Perhaps  because  it  is  large  and 

gloomy,  or  that  a  skeleton  was 

found  in  a  secret  stairway  (prob- 
ably put  there  by  some  medical 

student),  or  because  a  late  owner 

produced   a   nightmarish   effect 

by  painting  the  carved   arches 

and  wainscots  of  Spanish  cedar 

every   possible   hue,    from   tur- 
quoise to  lavender.  It  is  credited 

with  having  been  a  station  of 

the  Underground  Railroad,  and 

a  smuggler's  refuge,  with  a  bad 

present  reputation  for  ghosts. 
It  is  a  pity  to  destroy  these 

legends,   but  the   Underground 

Railroad  never  reached  so  far 

East;     there    is    no    authentic 

record  of  a  smuggler's  coming 

to   grief   in   the   neighborhood; 

and  after  spending  many  nights         old  carving  over  doorwav.  once  on  the  hinter  hoise 

in  the  house,  I've  been  obligfed 

to  discount  the  ghosts,  though  it  would      of  General  Rochambeau's  staff,  who  died 

have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  have  run      there  in  1780  and  was  buried  with  pomp, 

across  the  shade  of  that  charming  Chev-     in  Trinity  churchyard. 

alier,  Charles  Louis  d'Arsac  de  Ternay,  If  the  unpainted  old  houses  look  un- 

pretentious, let  no  one  on  that 
the  error  of  think- 
indifferent  to  the 
ng  under  the  roof 
t)ears  entertained 
"ance,  over  a  hun- 

)ler  quarters,  the 
ds  to  a  standard 
of  value  all  its 
own.  Not  long 
since,  a  rumor 
spread  as  far 
as  the  ''Cliff 
Walk"  that  a 
grocer  in  a  little 
den  "down  near 
Farewell  street" 
had  unearthed  a 
pair  of — un- 
worn,    colonial 

THE   ROBINSON    HOUSE   WHERE    DE   NOAll.LES  STAVED  StaVS. 

This  house  is  still  occupied  in  summer  by  Mr.  Benj.  Smith   dcsccndani  of  the  original  owner 
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Soon  a  grand  equipage  drew  up  at  his  said  the  lady  affably,  but  the  gruff  old 

door,  and  a  lovely,  mother-of-pearl  lady  man  cut  in: 

picked  her  way  among  his  pickle  and         *'Let   me   tell   you,  mum,  there   ain't 

salt  fish  kegs.  money  enough  in  all  Newport  to  buy 

"I've  come  to  buy   your  old    stays,"  them  stays,  let  alone  what  you  have." 


TRINITY   CHrRCHYARD 


Neiture's  Trinity 

The  Was,  the  Is,  the  Yet-to-be 
Form  Nature's  mystic  Trinity  ; 
In  Time's  dim  mirror  they  are  three  ; 
One  are  they  in  Eternity. 

Charles  Morris. 
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By  Mahlon  Stacy 


When  hydraulic  mining  was  in  full 
blast  in  California,  Camptonville,  in 
Yuba  County,  was  a  place  of  some  local 
importance,  and  the  census  enumerators 
gave  it  a  population  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred.  It  may  have  now 
forty  or  fifty;  and  the  bare,  gaunt, 
washed  out  ore  banks  which  lie  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  Camptonville  Hotel, 
and  whose  naked,  parti-colored  sides 
vegetation  has  been  slow  to  cover,  give 
to  the  place  as  you  wind  down  the  hill, 
coming  by  stage  road  from  the  south, 
a  first  impression  of  desolateness  which 
further  acquaintance  does  not  overcome, 
even  if  you  stay  long  enough  to  try. 

But  when  those  ore  banks  were  being 
cut  down  by  the  steady  and  powerful 
rush  of  water  from  the  muzzles  of  the 
monitors,  whose  roar  dominated  the 
whole  town,  Camptonville  was  really  a 
thriving  place ;  presenting  many  of  those 
deceptive  shows  of  permanency  with 
which  so  often  a  new  country  protests 
the  eternal  truth  of  the  vanity  of  all 
things,  and  the  precariousness  of  human 
calculations.  It  had  not  yet  been  forced 
to  cry,  Ichabod !  Its  glory  was  not  yet 
departed.  Lying  midway  between  Dow- 
nieville  to  the  northeast,  the  county 
town  of  Sierra,  and  the  great  minilig 
centers  of  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley 
some  score  or  more  of  miles  to  the 
south,  it  was,  and  still  is,  the  chief  sta- 
tion of  the  stage  route  running  between 
those  points;  and  here  also  branches 
off  the  stage  to  Marysville  on  the 
Feather  River  to  the  southwest.  Camp- 
tonville*s  sole  claim  to  attention  or 
esteem  now,  outside  the  narrow  limits 
of  its  own  local  interests,  is  made  upon 
those  unfortunates  who  are  condemned 
to  travel  by  the  slow  and  lumbering 
stage  wagons  which  daily  deposit  them 
there  for  a  midday  dinner  in  summer, and 
in  winter  for  a  night's  lodging  when  the 
snows  and  the  horrible  state  of  the  stage 
road  lengthens  out  a  one  day's  trip  into 


two.  But  then,  at  the  time  of  its  early, 
brief  and  fruitless  blossoming,  Campton- 
ville w^as  something  of  a  commercial 
and  financial  center;  its  merchants  and 
its  highly  respectable  and  well-known 
banking  house  finding  their  account  not 
only  in  the  mining  operations  close  at 
hand,  but  in  the  quartz  mining  camps 
back  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  and 
east,  to  whom  it  offered  the  nearest 
agency  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's 
Express  where  negotiable  bullion  re- 
ceipts could  be  had  for  the  little  yellow 
bars  that  stand  as  the  symbols  of  so 
much  human  toil,  and  anxiety,  and  high 
hopes, — of  sometimes  quick  swelling 
and  demoralizing  prosperity,  of  often 
long  drawn  out,  and  wasting  and  crush- 
ing bitter  disappointment  and  failure, — 
of  vice,  and  crime,  and  meanness,  and 
honest  labor  and  ceaseless  struggle,  if 
you  will,  and  of  death  to  end  it  all. 

Into  the  little  seething  pool  of  this 
heterogeneous  but  picturesque  human- 
ity, there  dropped  one  day  a  stranger 
who  came  so  unobtrusively  that  even  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  could  not  after- 
wards remember  whether  he  had  come 
by  stage  or  on  foot,  or  from  north  or 
south  or  east  or  west.  Indeed  strangers 
were  then  coming  and  going  so  fre- 
quently that  only  some  specially  strik- 
ing characteristics  excited  even  passing 
remark :  and  the  quiet,  shy  man  of  thirty 
who  put  up  at  the  hotel  obtained  only 
a  glance  from  the  proprietor,  to  esti- 
mate the  chances  of  his  proving  good 
pay,  was  assigned  to  an  attic  room  and 
then  for  the  time  was  dismissed  into  the 
limbo  of  only  latent  recollection.  To 
anyone  who  might  have  been  interested 
in  such  things, — as  there  was  not, — he 
would  have  shown  signs  of  intellect,  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  to  those  who 
actually  found  it  a  matter  of  passing  in- 
terest to  estimate  him  at  all  during  the 
early  part  of  his  stay  in  Camptonville, 
his    plain,    strong   and    good    personal 
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attire,  not  unsuitable  to  his  surround- 
ings, but  in  some  indefinite  way  different 
from  the  common  dress,  gave  evidence 
of  prosperity  sufficient  for  the  moment ; 
and  his  retiring,  silent  manner,  with  a 
total  absence  of  anything  aggressive, 
caused  him  to  be  set  down  as  a  new- 
comer in  these  parts  and  in  this  sort  of 
life,  probably  of  no  account  anyhow. 

For  the  first  day  or  two,  speaking  to 
nobody,  he  wandered  about  the  town  in 
an  aimless  sort  of  way ;  and  then,  seiz- 
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ing  a  favorable  moment  when  the  hotel 
keeper  was  at  leisure  and  seemed  to  be 
in  a  good  humor,  he  solicited  an  inter- 
view, with  a  somewhat  visible  embar- 
rassment of  manner  of  which  the  other 
took  quick  note. 

"I  wished  to  say  that  I  have  decided 
to  settle  here,  and  to  ask  if  you  can  tell 
me  where  I  may  probably  find  employ- 
ment," he  went  on  in  a  soft  low  voice. 

The  inn-keeper  took  immediate  alarm 
for    the    security    of    his    guest^s    bill. 
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'*What  can  you  do?    Have  you  got  any 
money  ?" 

'*I  have  a  little  money, — a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  I  have  left  at  the 
bank  here.  I  do  not  know  what  I  can 
do,  but  am  willing  to  try  anything.  I 
am  quite  strong  and  healthy.'' 

The  question  of  immediate  solvency 
being  apparently  settled,  the  inquiry  as 
to  employment  did  not  seem  of  especial 
interest,  and  was  about  to  be  turned 
off  with  an  indefinite  response,  when 
something  in  the  look  of  the  stranger's 
face  touched  somewhere  a  chord  in  the 
landlord's  nature  of  which  no  doubt  he 
was  himself  unconscious.  Hesitating  a 
little,  he  finally  said:  **I  don't  want  no 
one  here,  myself, — really.  I  might  give 
you  a  job  tending  bar  until  you  got 
something  else,  but  you  don't  look  lik© 
as  it  that  would  exactly  suit  vou." 

"I  fear  I  would  not  be  quite  compe- 
tent to  do  that." 

**Well,  you  might  try  over  at  the  ore 
banks,  they  want  men  over  there, — if 
you  can  stand  the  work." 

But  although  the  stranger  at  once, 
with  a  placid  and  direct  alacrity  that 
seemed  to  be  one  of  his  characteristics, 
set  off  in  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  it 
happened  that  while  the  application  was 
still  in  abeyance,  the  landlord,  who  had 
somehow  been  interested  more  than  he 
knew,  came  to  the  stranger  and  told 
him  that  a  merchant  in  the  town  needed 
a  clerk  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
more  than  usually  protracted  fit  of 
drunkenness  of  the  former  incumbent; 
and  the  stranger's  appearance  having 
satisfied  the  storekeeper's  brief  scrutiny, 
he  found  himself  speedily  mstalled  in  the 
quarters  of  his  too  convivial  predeces- 
sor. And  so  the  stranger  settled  down 
as  a  part  of  the  life  of  Camptonville. 

How  he  won  the  name  of  "Quite,"  by 
which  he  soon  came  to  be  generally 
known,  is  not  very  clear.  Perhaps  it  was 
but  the  common  local  pronunciation  of 
"quiet,"  which  it  was  soon  seen  best 
expressed  his  most  noticeable  charac- 
teristic. Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
word  "quite"  seemed  to  be  that  which 
in  his  somewhat  precise  form  of  speech 
took  the  place  of  the  much  stronger  ex- 
pressions most  affected  by  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  struck 


their  ears  with  rather  a  new  and  taking 
sound.  If  a  neighbor,  in  the  first  vain 
efforts  to  beguile  Quite  into  a  mutually 
entertaining  interchange  of  geniality, 
might  remark  of  another  neighbor  that 
so-and-so  is  "damned  drunk  to-day," 
waiting  for  some  response  that  would 
make  easy  a  continuation  of  the  theme, 
the  placid  rejoinder,  "yes,  he  is  quite 
drunk,"  seemed  to  leave  nothing  more 
to  be  said  on  a  topic  that  was  so  ob- 
vious. Perhaps  the  sobriquet  came 
from  a  story  that  the  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  monitors  at  the  hydraulic  mining 
plant  told  around  town  with  much  relish 
in  his  own  attempts  at  imitating  Quite's 
phrase  and  manner  at  their  first  inter- 
view, the  unaccustomed  precision  and 
formality  of  which  had  tickled  his  fancy, 
and  which  he  reproduced  with  spirit,  if 
not  with  strict  fidelity. 

The  real  incident  was  trivial  enough. 
When  Quite  made  his  application  for 
employment,  the  foreman,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  and 
being  himself  fond  of  humorous  situa- 
tions, prepared  according  to  his  lights 
to  deal  with  him  in  the  customary  man- 
ner of  the  world  with  strangers.  As 
almost  everyone  knows,  the  water  that 
roars  from  the  muzzle  of  a  monitor 
comes  with  such  force  that  the  stream 
under  its  great  pressure  is  as  impene- 
trable as  a  rod  of  iron.  The  foreman, 
playing  the  customary  trick  with  the  un- 
wary, persuaded  Quite  to  strike  the  solid 
stream  of  water  with  a  hatchet  close  up 
to  the  nozzle,  with  the  usual  result  that 
he  could  make  no  more  impression  than 
upon  the  metal  of  the  nozzle  itself. 
Without  expression  of  surprise.  Quite 
placidly  remarked,  "it  is  quite  hard ;"  but 
the  daintiness  of  the  phrase  and  of  his 
tone  of  voice  struck  the  foreman's  sense 
of  humor  as  so  forcibly  ludicrous  that 
the  story  he  told  became  for  a  while  the 
town  joke,  the  foreman's  burlesque  ren- 
dition of  the  indescribable  little  stress 
that  Quite  always  placed  upon  the  dis- 
tinctive word  being  thought  to  be  an 
especially  good  thing.  When  life  is 
spent  in  a  dull  place  it  is  wise  to  make 
the  most  of  such  small  opportunities 
for  enjoyment  as  may  arise;  and  feeble 
jokes  serve  their  turn  often  as  well  as 
better  ones. 
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Perhaps  this  incident  was  the  chief 
factor  in  fastening  the  appellation  upon 
its  involuntary  possessor;  but  however 
that  may  be,  as  he  never  resented  its 
use  and  indeed  accepted  it  with  the  same 
unruffled  placidity  with  which  he  ac- 
cepted all  the  other  happenings  of  his 
new  life,  it  soon  became  the  only  name 
by  which  he  was  known.  Even  the  mer- 
chant who  employed  him  and  to  whom 
the  name  of  *7ohn  Graham"  had  been 
proffered  at  the  first  interview,  having 
forgotten  the  patronymic  in  the  all-suf- 
ficiency of  "Jo^n"  for  everyday  practical 
purposes,  fell  in  with  the  fashion  of  the 
day  and  relinquished  even  that  short  and 
convenient  appellative  in  favor  of  the 
new  one  bestowed  by  his  neighbors. 
And  so  Quite  he  became  and  remained, 
long  after  the  original  source  of  the 
name  had  been  lost  sight  of,  if  ever  it 
was  really  known. 

In  fact,  before  a  year  was  out  it  be- 
came to  a  certain  degree  legalized.  The 
town  assessor,  making  his  annual 
rounds,  came  to  him,  saying,  "Hello, 
Quite  I  I'm  making  out  my  list, — what's 
your  full  name  ?"  *7o^^"  Graham,"  was 
duly  answered ;  but  the  assessor  in  seri- 
ous good  faith  entered  it  in  his  book  as 
"John  G.  Quite,"  and  so  it  remained. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  spelling  not  being 
the  assessor's  strong  point, — it  is  not 
known  of  what  college  he  was  a  grad- 
uate,— the  original  entry  read  "Jonh  G. 
Kwite,"  but  as  a  graceful  concession  to 
Quite's  fastidiousness  upon  little  points 
of  the  sort,  the  spelling  was  amended  on 
the  official  lists,  though  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  worth  while  to  carry  the  correc- 
tion any  further.  Indeed  the  new  name 
suited  him  as  well  as  the  one  he  had 
first  given,  or  better;  and  during  the 
subsequent  years  he  lived  in  California 
he  bore  none  other.  The  right  of  a  man 
to  choose  by  what  name  he  should  be 
known  when  coming  into  the  new  coun- 
try, the  haven  of  refuge  from  the  dif- 
ficulties of  older  communities,  or  to 
vary  it  from  time  to  time  to  suit  his  con- 
venience when  he  changed  residence, 
was  unquestioned — or  to  go  without  any 
name  at  all,  if  he  saw  fit  and  was  ready 
to  enforce  his  rights. 

Quite  became  in  course  of  time  the 
popular  man  of  Camptonville.    Not  that 


he  ever  sought  popularity,  or  cared  for 
it,  or  perhaps  was  even  conscious  that 
he  possessed  it.  But  the  unvarying, 
though  grave,  courtesy  and  goodwill 
with  which  he  met  everyone,  his  con- 
stant readiness  to  obHge  without  seem- 
ing to  know  that  he  was  obliging,  and 
the  fact  that  he  never  antagonized  any 
one,  bore  their  legitimate  fruit.  Every 
one  knew  him,  and  liked  him  the  more 
that  he  never  by  any  chance  showed  a 
consciousness  that  he  was  liked.  The 
probability  is  that  he  never  si>ecially 
realized  it,  or  thought  about  it,  even 
when  later  it  took  tangible  shape  in  the 
peculiarly  American  form  of  an  election 
to  office. 

Certain  striking  characteristics  of  the 
man  were  generally  recognized;  and, 
although  unusual,  were  accepted  with- 
out resentment.  In  the  first  place,  his 
quietness  of  demeanor  and  reticence  of 
speech  were  certainly  phenomejial. 
Rarely  volunteering  a  remark,  rarely 
speaking  unless  first  spoken  to  and  then 
replying  in  the  briefest  way, — what 
people  at  first  were  disposed  to  set  down 
to  an  unsocial  temper,  or  to  mental 
weakness,  was  soon  acquiesced  in  as 
simply  a  natural  peculiarity  that  did  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  social  inter- 
course, as  he  was  an  admirable  listener 
and  always  ready  to  respond,  if  not  in 
words  at  least  with  his  grave  but  kindly 
smile,  which  was  perhaps  just  as  pleas- 
ant as  speech  after  all  and  gave  his  com- 
pany more  chance,  besides  furnishing  no 
grounds  for  controversy  on  differences 
of  opinion.  It  was  noticed,  too,  that 
while  he  did  not  talk,  he  was  always 
ready  to  be  where  men  met  to  talk,  and 
that  a  silent  group  soon  drove  him  else- 
where. He  seemed  to  shun  loneliness; 
and,  in  his  silent  way,  to  seek  the  com- 
panionship of  his  kind.  He  was  often, 
in  leisure  moments,  in  the  bar-rooms 
where  men  were  talking  and  drinking, 
but  he  never  drank.  He  was  often  in 
the  gambling  rooms,  but  he  never 
gambled.  Wherever  men  met  and 
jostled  each  other  in  the  fellowship  of 
life,  there  he  liked  best  to  be;  and 
although  taking  no  part  in  their  con- 
vivial doings,  somehow  no  one  felt  him 
an  incongruous  element.  It  seemed  to 
be  his  one  passion  to  keep  in  close  but 
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silent  touch  with  his  fellow  men.  It 
was  noticed  also,  that  though  he  smiled 
readily,  he  was  never  heard  to  laugh. 

His  kindliness,  especially  to  those  in 
trouble,  was  largely  an  element  in  the 
goodwill  the  town  gave  him.  He  was 
always  sure  to  help  to  a  place  of  safe 
recuperation  the  drunken  man  whom  he 
happened  to  fall  in  with,  quietly  ignor- 
ing the  custom  of  the  town  to  leave  him 
to  sleep  it  off  where  he  fell.  This  was 
at  first  misunderstood;  but  when  he 
took  Nusbaum,  the  Jew  miner,  out  of 
the  gutter  where  he  had  lain  disregarded 
for  an  hour,  and  it  turned  out  that  Nus- 
baum was  not  drunk,  but  had  had  a 
stroke,  Quite*s  idiosyncrasy  was  ac- 
cepted as  fully  justified,  even  if  it  was 
not  adopted  as  a  popular  habit.  He  had 
been  known  to  sit  up  night  after  night 
with  those  who  were  ill,  and  when  as- 
sistance of  that  kind  was  needed  could 
always  be  relied  on. 

At  the  first  some  had  taken  him  for 
a  fool,  and  had  been  disposed  to  make 
sport  of  his  rather  finical  manner  of 
speech,  which  lay  not  only  in  the  voice 
tone  but  in  the  peculiarity  that  he  in- 
variably pronounced  each  word  in  full 
and  gave  it  its  full  value ;  although  brief, 
he  never  availed  himself  of  the  con- 
venient elisions  and  idioms  of  conversa- 
tional usage,  and  he  was  never  abrupt. 
But  it  was  soon  recognized  that  the  httle 
he  did  say  was  always  to  the  point.  His 
employer  found  him  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  trustworthy,  and  was  known 
to  rely  on  his  judgment ;  he  had  helped 
one  or  two  who  were  in  trouble  with  ex- 
cellent and  effectual  advice,  so  that  after 
awhile  it  grew  to  be  the  custom  for  those 
in  difficulty  to  go  to  Quite  to  help  them 
out. 

And  so  as  time  went  on  the  stranger 
was  a  stranger  no  more;  but,  taking  it 
all  in  all,  was  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
favorably  known  man  in  the  community ; 
although  of  the  inner  man  himself,  or 
of  his  past,  no  one  knew  anything,  nor 
asked  nor  cared. 

One  Saturday  evening  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  or  fourth  winter  after 
Quite's  coming  to  Camptonville,  a  party 
of  placer  miners  from  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, who  had  been  driven  down  by  the 
unusually  early  severity  of  the  season, 


and  who  had  just  come  in,  having  their 
summer's  yield  still  about  them,  the 
bank  being  closed  on  their  arrival,  were 
gathered  in  the  room  of  the  Campton- 
ville Club  on  the  second  floor  of  Pat 
Dever's  saloon,  with  some  dozen  ac- 
quaintances of  the  town,  beginning  the 
seasonal  relaxation  from  work  with  cer- 
tain bibulous  enjoyments  and  a  quiet 
game  of  poker.  Quite  was  there,  as 
usual  sitting  silent  in  his  chair.  Sud- 
denly at  the  door  of  the  room,  which 
opened  from  a  narrow  passage  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  appeared  two  masked 
men,  a  six  shooter  in  each  hand  pointed 
at  the  crowd  within,  while  another  man 
stood  guard  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"No  noise,  gentlemen ;  hands  up,  all  1 
The  game's  ours."  And  at  the  sound 
of  the  low,  vibrant,  metallic  tones  every- 
one except  Quite  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
two  score  hands  went  up  at  once.  The 
surprise  was  complete ;  the  room  was  at 
the  mercy  of  two  men.  Quite  alone  sat 
still,  the  only  unarmed  man  in  the  room, 
staring  in  placid  surprise  at  the  new- 
comers. "Here,  you  in  the  chair  there ! 
Hands  up,  damned  quick,  or  I'll  blow 
your  head  off !"  And  then  his  neighbors 
saw  a  phase  in  Quite's  character  that 
was  new  to  them,  and  heard  unaccus- 
tomed words  and  tones  from  his  lips. 
Into  the  grave,  placid  eyes  there  flashed 
a  blaze  of  fierce  anger,  and  without  mov- 
ing from  his  seat  he  glared  at  the  leader 
of  the  bandits  and  broke  out:  "TU  not 
do  it!  Shoot  and  be  damned!  What 
do  you  suppose  I  care  ?"  Truly  the  man 
that  fears  not  death  nor  punishment  is 
invulnerable. 

The  outbreak  was  so  unexpected  that 
the  bandit  hesitated  for  just  an  instant, 
and  that  instant's  hesitation  was  fatal. 
The  success  of  these  things  depends  on 
the  first  panic,  and  the  spell  was  broken. 
Instantly  two  score  hands  were  dropped 
and  twenty  pistols  confronted  with  their 
grim  muzzles  those  at  the  door.  The 
situation  had  completely  changed.  The 
saloon  below  was  full  of  men,  and  there 
were  many  in  the  street  at  that  hour ;  a 
single  shot  would  apprise  them  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  the  robbers'  retreat 
would  be  cut  off.  With  instant  appre- 
ciation the  bandit  spoke.  "Don't  fire, 
gentlemen.      If    shooting   once    begins 
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some  of  you'll  get  hurt.  Your  royal 
flush  takes  the  pot,  and  I  guess  we'd 
better  pull  out  of  the  game.  I  know 
winning  cards  when  I  see  them.  Just 
be  quiet  for  two  minutes  till  we  get  off, 
and  you'll  be  all  right."  Constrained  by 
his  coolness,  the  room  made  no  motion 
while  the  robbers  rapidly  withdrew,  and 
in  a  moment  more  the  sound  of  gallop- 
ing hoofs  told  of  the  escape.  Some  of 
those  present  ran  hastily  out  into  the 
street  in  vain  pursuit ;  others  laughed,  a 
little  nervously  perhaps,  and  sat  down 
again  to  the  interrupted  game ;  Quite  sat 
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silent  in  his  chair.  One  man  in  his  ex- 
citement threw  open  a  front  window, 
and  as  no  horsemen  were  in  sight,  took 
a  pot  shot  at  the  first  passer-by,  who 
happened  to  be  John  Derrickson,  fore- 
man of  the  monitors  at  the  hydraulic 
mining  works,  and  who  skipped  about 
in  great  indignation  and  alarm,  protest- 
ing violently  in  very  bad  language. 

But  when  the  excitement  was  entirely 
passed  over  and  the  even  tenor  of  men's 
minds  had  been  resumed,  it  was  unani- 
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mously  felt  that  Quite  had  not  hitherto 
been  fully  understood,  and  a  movement 
to  present  him  with  a  suitable  testi- 
monial was  headed  by  the  miners  whose 
gold  he  had  saved  to  them.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  expended  the  funds 
subscribed  in  the  purchase  of  a  hand- 
some pair  of  silver  mounted  pistols  and 
a  case  of  the  most  expensive  whiskey  to 
be  had,  as  the  proper  thing  for  the  man 
who  did  not  carry  weapons  and  who 
never  drank.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
subtle  feeling  that  it  might  lead  to  a 
change  of  ways  and  bring  him  into 
closer  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  whiskey  was  all  consumed 
during  the  presentation  ceremonies ;  but 
the  pistols  in  their  ornamental  case  no 
doubt  reached  him  safely. 

A  few  months  after  this,  Camptonville 
received  a  new  and  still  more  surprising 
revelation  of  the  unexpected  in  Quite's 
character.  Some  lawyers,  on  their  way 
to  Downieville  to  attend  an  important 
mining  case  then  before  the  court, 
stopped  over  night  at  the  hotel;  and 
during  the  evening  in  the  bar-room,  fell 
to  discussing  some  recent  decision  on 
an  abstruse  point  of  law.  Quite,  who 
as  usual  was  sitting  where  talk  was 
going  on,  listened  with  more  than  or- 
dinary interest ;  and  during  the  lengthy 
adverse  criticism  poured  forth  by  one 
of  the  party,  a  noted  attorney  from  San 
Francisco,  shifted  in  his  seat  with  grow- 
ing uneasiness.  Finally,  at  a  pause,  with 
a  new  light  of  interest  in  his  eyes  and 
a  flush  of  color  rising  to  his  pale  cheeks, 
he  broke  in,  with,  "Pardon  me,  but  I 
think  the  decision  was  thoroughly  sound 
law ;"  and  then  for  ten  minutes,  without 
stopping,  he  went  on  to  state  his 
grounds  with  a  fullness  of  legal  knowl- 
edge, an  acumen  and  a  clearness  of 
statement  that  carried  conviction  to  his 
hearers,  and  drew  from  the  'Frisco 
lawyer  a  somewhat  ornate  compliment 
upon  his  unknown  instructor's  profes- 
sional attainments.  Quite  quickly  sub- 
sided into  his  former  silent  mood,  the 
flush  fading  from  his  cheek  and  the  light 
from  his  eyes.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
left  the  room;  but  as  he  went  out  he 
was  spoken  to  by  the  leading  politician 
of  Camptonville.  "Hello,  Quite!  I 
didn't  know  you  were  a  lawyer!     By 


gxim," — ^that  is  not  precisely  the  expres- 
sion he  used,  but  it  will  serve — "I'll  tell 
you  what  we'll  do;  we'll  run  you  for 
judge.  Old  Judge  Licker  wants  it  again, 
but  he's  drunk  more'n  three-fourths  the 
time,  and  he's  no  good.  The  other  fel- 
low who's  after  the  nomination  'they 
say  used  to  be  a  hoss-thief  before  he 
came  up  here,  so  we'll  run  you  in." 
Quite  put  the  suggestion  aside ;  but  the 
political  leader  was  not  to  be  denied, 
and  without  saying  to  him  anything 
more  about  it,  went  quietly  among  his 
friends,  making  the  proper  dispositions. 
So  that  when  the  nominating  conven- 
tion met,  the  drunken  incumbent  and 
the  aspiring  "hoss-thief"  were  nowhere 
in  the  running,  and  Quite's  friends 
brought  him  in  a  triumphant  winner,  to 
his  great  surprise,  for  it  had  been  kept 
from  him,  and  truth  to  say  not  a  little 
to  his  mental  disturbance.  He  tried  to 
decline,  but  as  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  he  had  formerly  practiced  the^law, 
he  was  finally  overruled ;  the  nomination 
stood  and  his  election  duly  followed. 

When  the  returns  of  the  voting  were 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  make  the  re- 
sult a  certainty,  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
delegation  of  his  fellow  townsmen  pro- 
ceeded to  hunt  Quite  up  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  demonstration  in  his  honor, 
which  was  held  in  the  one  room  of  the 
place  capable  of  holding  the  crowd. 
Eulogies,  of  varying  degree  of  elo- 
quence, were  indulged  in;  and  then  a 
speech  from  the  newly  elected  judge  was 
persistently  called  for  to  supplement  the 
few  words  of  thanks  with  which  he  tried 
to  maintain  his  usual  reserve.  But  they 
all  knew  of  the  legal  argument  in  the 
bar-room,  they  knew  he  could  talk  if  he 
would;  and  finally  the  vociferous  howl- 
ing broke  down  his  barriers,  and  he 
spoke  to  them  earnestly,  sincerely,  and 
with  a  warmth  of  utterance,  in  cultured 
and  polished  phrases,  such  as  made 
something  of  a  sensation  in  the  crowd 
and  lifted  it  to  a  higher  level  of  serious- 
ness than  was  customary  on  occasions 
of  the  kind,  and  which  on  the  whole  was 
rather  enjoyed  as  a  new  departure.  At 
the  close  of  the  brief  address  came  the 
one  gleam  of  humor  that  was  ever 
known  in  Quite.  "My  friends,"  he  said, 
with  actually  for  the  first  and  only  time 
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a  twinkle  in  his  eye, — "I  am  going  to 
do  my  duty  to  the  very  best  of  my  abil- 
ity ;  but  I  will  promise  that  if  any  of  you 
here,  who  have  helped  to  elect  me  to  this 
office,  are  ever  convicted  in  my  court  of 
a  crime,  I  will  be  generous  to  you — I  will 
give  you  every  bit  as  big  a  sentence  as 
the  law  allows."  The  witticism  was  duly 
applauded,  but  it  is  related  that  here  and 
there  a  man  looked  at  his  neighbors  a 
little  ruefully,  if  not  anxiously,  and  one 
of  them  was  heard  to  mutter,  "God  I  he 
means  it !"  as  he  hastily  left  the  hall  for 
the  nearest  bar. 

Judge  Quite  had  been  on  the  bench 
about  a  year  when  an  event  happened 
that  completely  broke  up  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life.  He  had  removed  from  Camp- 
tonville  to  the  county  seat  of  Yuba 
County  for  the  more  convenient  fulfill- 
ing of  his  judicial  duties,  and  was  rap- 
idly gaining  in  his  newer  surrounding 
a  popularity  and  regard  equal  to  that 
he  had  previously  enjoyed.  There  was 
a  difference,  however.  His  new  honors, 
and  the  genuine,  but  unobtrusive,  dig- 
nity with  which  he  bore  them,  had 
raised  him  somewhat  above  the  social 
level  of  his  fellows ;  while  in  the  lower 
life  of  Camptonville  all  were  on  the  same 
plane.  With  the  members  of  the  bar,  his 
learning,  firmness,  undeviating  fairness, 
and  unfailing  courtesy,  had  soon  made 
him  a  great  favorite.  Colonel  Mac- 
dowell,  the  district  attorney,  an  old 
lawyer  of  considerable  ability  of  the 
rough  and  ready  sort,  was  his  especial 
admirer;  but  expressed  no  more  than 
the  common  opinion  when  he  said  tri- 
umphantly to  his  brothers  of  the  profes- 
sion at  a  convivial  meeting,  "We've  got 
a  judge  on  the  bench  at  last,  and  you 
fellows  can  get  justice  and  no  more.  If 
your  clients  are  innocent,  they'll  get 
off ;  but  if  they're  guilty,— as  they  mostly 
are,  you  know, — ^why  Judge  Quite  will 
see  to  it  that  you  don't  fool  the  jury  into 
a  verdict.    You  can't  fool  him — ^much." 

But  the  case  that  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  Quite's  future  came  up  in 
court  rather  more  than  a  year  after  he 
had  been  installed.  It  was  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  vs.  Catharine  Middleton, 
commonly  known  as  Kitty  since  she  had 
been  domiciled  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  had  been  perhaps  since  three  or 


four  years.  There  had  been  a  bold  and 
successful  hold-up  of  the  Downieville 
stage  carrying,  as  it  happened,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  bullion  shipped  by 
one  of  the  mines ;  and  the  robbers,  who 
had  got  off  safely  with  their  booty,  had 
been  traced  to  Kitty's  house,  near  the 
stage  road,  in  a  little  glen  in  the  moun- 
tains some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Camptonville.  The  place  was  some- 
what notorious  as  a  rendezvous  for  the 
outlaws  of  the  neighboring  country; 
Kitty  had  often  been  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  their  doings,  but  had  never 
been  caught;  and  now  the  district  at- 
torney felt  sure  that  she  was  at  last 
securely  in  the  toils  of  the  law,  when  he 
called  the  case  for  trial. 

The  woman,  when  brought  into  court, 
— a  tall,  erect  person  of  middle  age, 
showing  still  the  marks  of  much  former 
physical  beauty, — suddenly  paled  as  she 
faced  the  judge  upon  the  bench,  staring 
with  frightened  eyes.  Quite,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing,  looked  at  her 
curiously  for  a  moment, — ^then  recogni- 
tion came,  and  he  collapsed,  fainting, 
into  his  chair.  The  mutual  recognition 
of  the  two, — ^the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and 
the  judge  upon  the  bench, — ^had  not 
been  noticed  by  any  others.  Quite  was 
quickly  surrounded  by  a  sympathetic 
group  of  court  officials  and  lawyers,  and 
carried  into  his  private  room  to  recover 
from  the  sudden  attack  of  vertigo.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  regained  command 
of  himself  in  some  degree,  and  at  his 
request  was  left  alone  with  the  district 
attorney,  who  sat  waiting  in  some 
anxiety.  Finally,  bowing  his  head  into 
his  hands  in  utter  despair,  the  judge 
spoke. 

"Colonel  Macdowell,  I  cannot  try  that 
case.  That  woman  is  my  wife.  My 
God!  my  God  I  my  sin  has  found  me 
out!" 

"What's  that.  Judge?  Kitty  your 
wife?" 

"Yes.  I  married  her  six  years  ago, 
and  came  out  here  to  be  rid  of  her. 
She  is  legally  my  wife,  and  I  cannot  sit 
in  trial  upon  the  case  against  her." 

In  the  district  attorney's  professional 
experience  the  apparition  of  unwelcome 
wives  from  the  older  states  had  grown 
to  be  an  old  story;  and  the  invariable 
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panic  of  the  recreant  husband,  so  sud- 
denly recalled  to  his  marital  allegiance 
out  of  a  fool's  paradise  of  fancied  secur- 
ity and  freedom,  always  amused  him. 
He  now  laughed  involuntarily  and  heart- 
ily, but  this  time  there  was  something 
behind  the  customary  elements  of 
humor.  Quite  flushed  with  quick  re- 
sentment of  what  to  his  tense  state  of 
mind  was  unfeeling,  as  well  as  ill-timed, 
hilarity.  Seeing  this,  the  old  district 
attorney  checked  his  mirth.  "Excuse 
me,  Judge;  but  I  had  to  laugh,  and  I 
think  you'll  laugh,  too,  after  a  bit.  That 
woman's  no  more  your  wife  than  she  is 
mine;  and  the  missus,  who  knows  her, 
too,  will  tell  you  how  little  that  is.  I've 
known  her  since  she  was  a  child, — came 
from  the  same  place,  and  knew  her  at 
once  first  time  I  saw  her  out  here, — 
she's  had  a  legal  husband  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  She  drove  him  crazy  and 
shut  lum  up  in  an  asylum,  where  he  now 
is ;  so  he  couldn't  get  a  divorce  and  she 
wouldn't  because  he's  got  money,  and 
when  he  dies  she'll  come  in  for  her 
share.  I  know  all  about  it ;  she's  been 
waiting  for  him  to  die  for  years,  but  I 
hope  he'll  outlive  her  yet.  That  woman 
legally  your  wife?  Why,  bless  your 
heart,  even  if  she  was  I  could  tell  you 
enough  of  her  doings  since  you  have 
been  living  in  California  to  settle  the 
case  mighty  quick.  You  could  divorce 
her  yourself  in  your  own  court  in  five 
minutes."  And  he  chuckled  at  the 
thought. 

Quite  had  flushed  hotly  at  the  lawyer's 
first  words,  and  then  had  paled  ag^in 
and  sat  rig^d  under  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
covery that  meant  so  much  for  him, — 
how  much  he  hardly  dared  to  think.  But 
as  the  lawyer  rambled  on,  shrewdly 
allowing  his  perturbation  to  subside, 
Quite  pulled  himself  together  again. 
Finally  he  arose  from  his  chair,  draw- 
ing himself  up  to  his  full  height  with  a 
deep  in-breath,  and  stretching  his  hand 
out  to  the  district  attorney,  who  shook 
it  heartily,  he  said,  "Thank  God,  Col- 
onel! You  have  made  a  new  man  of 
me.  I  cannot  beg^n  to  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am ;  this  is  more  than  I  ever 
dared  to  hope  for.  But  are  you  quite 
sure  of  what  you  say?  Are  you  certain 
of  your  facts,  and  can  they  be  proved  ?" 


Quite  seemed,  as  he  said,  indeed  a  new 
man;  the  old  lawyer  noticed  the  subtle 
change  with  a  little  whimsical  surprise. 

"There  won't  be  any  difficulty  about 
that.  Judge.  I  know  what  I  say  is  true. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  all  about 
your  part  of  it?  Tell  me  the  whole 
story,  and  I  promise  you  faithfully  you 
shall  be  freed  from  your  trouble.  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about."  And 
the  old  man's  eye  kindled  and  his  voice 
and  pose  gained  an  unaccustomed  dig- 
nity in  sympathy  for  his  friend  in  the 
tragedy  that  had  overshadowed  his  life. 
He  began  now  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
depth  and  intenseness  of  Quite's  nature. 

The  judge  seated  himself  again  at  the 
table,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand; 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  absorption,  col- 
lecting his  thoughts,  began  the  nar- 
rative. 

"I  come  from  the  city  of ,  where 

my  family  is  well  known,  and  where  I 
was  a  member  of  the  bar  with  a  good 
and  growing  practice.  I  was  about  to 
be  married," — ^  slight  spasm  twisted  the 
judge's  face  as  he  thought  of  the  other 
woman  in  the  case, — "when  one  day  in 
the  summer  of  i8— ,  having  been  de- 
tained in  town  by  business  beyond  the 
time  for  my  usual  vacation,  which  was 
to  be  spent  on  the  New  England  coast 
with  the  family  of  the  girl  I  was  to 
marry,  I  found  I  could  get  away  from 
the  heat  of  the  city  for  a  few  days  and 
went  to  a  large  summer  resort  not  far 
oflF,  where  I  could  run  up  to  town  if 
necessary  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  met 
there  some  fellow  members  of  the  bar, 
whom  I  knew  but  slightly,  and  one  even- 
ing was  persuaded  to  join  them  in  a 
convivial  party.  This  woman  was  pres- 
ent; she  was  handsome,  clever  and  at- 
tractive, I  did  not  at  first  realize  her 
character.  I  do  not  know  how  I  came 
to  drink  too  much  that  evening,  I  had 
never  done  so  before;  but,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  was  drunk.  I  have 
lived  a  clean  life.  Colonel,  and  had  never 
done  anything  before  that  I  could  not 
tell  to  the  woman  who  was  to  marry 
me.  Exactly  what  took  place,  I  do  not 
know;  but  the  next  day,  when  I  awoke 
from  my  sleep  of  drunkenness,  I  found 
this  woman  watching  over  me,  and  was 
told  she  was  my  wife.    In  response  to 
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my  incredulous  questioning,  she  pro- 
duced a  marriage  certificate  executed  by 
a  clergyman  of  the  town,  and  I  could 
say  nothing  more.  It  even  seemed  to 
me,  out  of  the  confused  recollection  of 
the  preceding  evening,  I  could  dimly 
remember  some  sort  of  ceremony  of  the 
kind,  and  I  was  in  despair.  You  may 
imagine  the  horror  of  my  situation; — 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  suppose 
that  my  wife  was  a  good  woman,  but,  as 
I  had  married  her,  I  determined  to  try 
loyally  to  make  her  one.  Of  divorce  I 
have  always  had  a  horror.  While  try- 
ing to  think  out  some  way  to  adjust  the 
shattered  conditions  of  my  life  into  some 
sort  of  livable  shape,  we  stayed  on 
where  we  were ;  but  in  three  days  I  had 
learned  that  my  wife  was  much  worse, 
in  mind  and  in  her  past,  than  I  had 
dreamed.  It  was  impossible  to  live  with 
her, — it  was  unsupportable,  intolerable, 
and  I  could  not  endure  it.  I  should  have 
killed  myself  if  I  had  not  left  her.  I 
came  up  to  town  secretly,  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  betrothed,  which  it  broke  my  heart 
to  write,  and  hers  to  receive," — again 
the  spasm  twitched  the  muscles  of  his 
face, — "told  my  professional  associate 
everything,  took  five  hundred  dollars  in 
money,  directing  him  to  turn  over  to 
my  wife  the  rest  of  the  few  thousand 
dollars  I  possessed,  and  came  out  here, 
leaving  no  clue  behind  and  hoping  to 
bury  my  sin  and  shame  and  disgrace  in 
the  quiet  of  these  eternal  hills.  My  life 
here  you  know.  I  have  tried  to  put  my 
past  completely  behind  rtie,  and  had 
heard  no  echo  from  it  until  to-day.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  thankful  I  am  that 
she  never  really  was  my  wife, — but  she 
has  ruined  my  life."  Still  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  and  without  looking 
up,  the  judge  was  silent. 

The  story  was  a  commonplace  one, 
the  district  attorney  had  often  heard 
such  a  tale  before;  but  never  had  it  so 
stirred  his  sympathies  as  when  told  by 
the  grave,  self-contained  man  whom  he 
had  learned  to  look  up  to  as  a  jurist 
and  to  respect  and  admire  as  a  man. 
Knowing  the  woman's  antecedents,  the 
fact  that  she  had  imposed  on  such  a  man 
as  Quite  seemed  to  him,  at  the  moment, 
as  an  act  of  unexampled  depravity,  and 
roused  his  indignation  to  a  high  pitch. 


"Damn  her" — he  broke  out — "I  knew 
she  was  always  up  to  her  tricks,  but 
that's  the  worst  she's  done  yet.  But 
that  story  she  told  you  was  all  a  fraud, — 
the  certificate  was  a  fake, — you  may  de- 
pend it  was.  You  never  thought  to  go 
to  the  parson  whose  name  appeared, 
and  ask  about  it,  I  suppose?"  Quite 
seemed  startled  at  the  suggestion.  "No, 
I  never  thought  of  doing  so."  "If  you 
had,  you  would  have  found  that  no  such 
marriage  ever  took  place.  She's  too 
smart  to  get  herself  up  for  bigamy  and 
run  the  risk  of  losing  hold  of  her  hus- 
band's estate.  No,  the  certificate  was 
simply  got  up  to  fool  you.  The  infernal 
blackmailer !"  And  the  district  attorney 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  usual 
expletives  that  serve  such  a  purpose. 

"Well,  Judge,  it  has  been  hard  luck 
for  you,"  he  finally  continued  in  his 
simple  way,  "but  don't  you  bother 
about  it  any  more.  I  can  prove  all  I  say, 
and  will.  You're  not  married  to  Kitty, 
and  she's  an  almighty  bad  lot.  She's  as 
slippery  as  an  eel,  and  has  crawled  out 
of  all  the  scrapes  she  got  into.  She  was 
tried  once,  before  old  Judge  Licker,  and 
it  was  a  pretty  strong  case ;  but  I  guess 
she  knew  more  about  the  old  man  than 
he  liked  to  think.  Anyhow,  he  charged 
the  jury  in  her  favor  and  they  let  her 
off.  But  Licker  ain't  on  the  bench  and 
we've  got  her  this  time,  sure.  Now  see 
here.  Judge,  I  tell  you  what;  just  you 
come  out  to  the  court  room,  and  try 
that  case  fairly  and  squarely,  and  we'U 
give  her  hell !  She  deserves  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law,  and  you  give- it  to  her 
after  I  get  through  with  the  jury, — 
they'll  convict  her  fast  enough."  And 
the  old  man's  jaws  shut  squarely,  and 
his  eyes  burned  with  vindictive  fire. 

Quite  shook  his  head,  with  something 
of  his  old  grave  smile.  "No,  Colonel, 
of  course  I  cannot  sit  in  that  case ;  and 
besides  I  am  too  shaken  to  go  on  with 
court  to-day.  Please  go  back  and  have 
the  clerk  adjourn  court  for  the  day, — tell 
him  I  am  unwell,  which  is  the  fact.  To- 
morrow, you  must  ask  that  the  case  go 
over  to  the  next  term, — she  is  out  on 
bail,  I  believe,  so  it  will  be  no  hardship ; 
and  next  term  we  will  have  some  one 
else  sit  in  the  trial.  You  must  see  that 
I  ought  not  to  do  so." 
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"If  you  positively  won't  try  her,  of 
course  Til  do  as  you  say,  Judge ;  but  I 
wish  you  would? — No? — ^Well,  well, — 
all  right.  Perhaps  it  wouldn't  do.  If 
Hanbury  got  hold  of  your  story,  and  I 
suppose  she'd  tell  him  after  he'd  lost  his 
case  for  her, — she  thinks  now  he's  going 
to  get  her  acquitted  as  he  did  before, — 
he  might  take  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it'd  be  just  like  those  fools 
up  there  to  send  it  back  for  a  new  trial ; 
it's  about  the  only  chance  they'd  ever 
get  to  reverse  you.  It's  a  pity,  too,  for 
Hanbury's  a  great  man  with  a  jury  in 
this  kind  of  a  case,  and  it  needs  some- 
body on  the  bench  to  keep  things 
straight  or  I  don't  get  a  fair  show.  If 
you  had  only  been  free  to  sit, — ^well,  I 
won't  say  an)rthing  more  about  it.  But, 
Judge,  you  really  look  sick, — ^hadn't  I 
better  get  you  some  whiskey?" 

"Thank  you.  Colonel,  but  I  made  a 
vow  long  ago  never  to  drink  another 
drop  as  long  as  I  live, — ^you  see  what 
trouble  drinking  once  brought  me.  I 
shall  be  all  right  again  to-morrow;  I 
am  not  ill,  and  the  news  you  have 
brought  would  cure  me  if  I  were.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am;  it 
changes  my  whole  life.''  And  Quite's 
eyes  began  to  shine  out  of  the  pallor  of 
his  face  with  a  new  light. 

"Now,  Judge,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
You  go  home  and  rest  yourself.  I'll 
have  court  adjourned,  and  then  I'll  see 
Hanbury  about  having  the  case  go  over, 
— he's  a  good  fellow  and  won't  make  any 
trouble;  besides  it's  to  his  client's  ad- 
vantage. I'll  come  round  to  your  room 
this  evening,  and  perhaps  there'll  be 
something  more  to  tell  you  about  Kitty. 
I  think  I  see  a  way  to  put  your  matter 
into  shape  so  that  you'll  never  hear  from 
it  again." 

With  a  grim  smile,  the  district  attor- 
ney left  the  room;  while  Quite  went 
home  by  the  side  door,  shrinking  from 
the  publicity  of  the  court  room.  The 
shock  of  the  announcement  and  the 
thought  that  he  was  free  had  stirred  his 
spirit  to  its  depths;  and  the  lifting  of 
the  cloud  that  had  buried  his  past  in  its 
dismal  vapors  left  him  unfitted  for  any- 


thing but  thoughts  of  what  this  might 
mean  to  him, — and  of  her  whom  he  had 
lost  so  many  years  before,  whom  he  had 
abandoned  with  but  a  wild  and  despair- 
ing letter  of  blasting  confession.  Not 
once,  until  this  day,  had  a  single  word 
or  person  come  to  him  out  of  that  past 
from  which  he  had  cut  himself  off  so 
completely.  Was  she  still  alive?  Was 
she  still  waiting?  Did  he  dare  to  hope — ? 
But  he  could  not,  he  dared  not,  picture 
to  himself  what  might  come  in  the  future 
to  atone  for  that  terrible  past,  the  long 
agony  of  which  he  was  only  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  as  the  new  born  hope 
began  to  revive  the  capacity  for  hap- 
piness and  for  pain.  When  the  power  to 
be  happy  is  fully  dead,  the  sense  of  suf- 
fering dies  also ;  and  it  began  to  seem  to 
him  as  if  all  those  apparently  quiet  and 
peaceful  years  had  been  spent  in  a  dull, 
lethargic  dream,  whose  terror  he  could 
only  now  appreciate  as  he  awakened 
from  it  to  life  again.  But  beyond  it  all 
the  light  of  a  new  day  was  coming  to 
shatter  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

In  the  evening,  true  to  his  promise, 
the  district  attorney  came  to  Quite's 
room.  "There,  Judge,"  handing  him  a 
paper,  "there's  a  confession  from  that 
woman  which  covers  the  whole  of  your 
case.  I  told  Hanbury  about  it,  and  be- 
tween us  we  got  it  out  of  her;  she's 
signed  and  sworn  to  it  in  the  presence 
of  both  of  us  as  witnesses.  Read  it  over, 
and  if  you  want  an)rthing  more  Han- 
bury '11  get  it ;  but  we  are  both  sure  that 
paper  is  all  that's  necessary."  He  did 
not  say  he  had  obtained  the  woman's 
confession  by  bargaining  for  it  the  in- 
ducement that  Judge  Quite  should  not 
try  her  case  at  all. 

As  the  district  attorney  told  his  wife 
afterwards,  the  sight  of  the  Judge's 
dawning  happiness  gave  him  more  pleas- 
ure than  if  he  had  convicted  Kitty  a 
dozen  times.  But  there  was,  as  usual, 
a  drawback  to  his  satisfaction.  "I  know 
how  it'll  be,  my  dear;  we're  going  to 
lose  the  best  judge  that  ever  sat  on  a 
bench  in  California.  I  wonder  if  he'll 
find  that  girl  waiting  for  him  when  he 
goes  home !" 
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Men-folks  is  like  pickles,  some;  women  is  the  brine  they're  pickled  in; 
they  don't  keep  sweet  without  'em. — Mrs.  Tree. 


Thar  never  was  a  plant  as  hard  to  git  rooted  as  charity  is,  and  a  body 
ought  to  have  it  whar  they  kin  watch  it  close.  It'll  die  a  heap  o'  times  ef  you 
jest  look  at  it,  an'  it  mighty  nigh  always  has  bad  soil  ur  a  drought  to  con- 
tend with. — Abner  Daniel, 


The  good  right  arm  of  the  breadwinner  is  strengthened  more  by  an  un- 
expected caress  or  an  encouraging  word  from  loved  ones  than  by  all  the  roast 
beef  in  Christendom. — Buell  Hampton. 

Financial  reciprocity 

Is  built  upon  this  plan ; 
A  man  first  makes  the  money :  then 

The  money  makes  the  man. — Whimlets. 


Christian  Science  is  all  right  when  you  are  truly  well — in  good  physical 
condition.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  imaginary  troubles,  but  when  you  are  really 
sick  it  is  not  of  Olympus,  but  of  Hades. — Olympian  Nights. 


A  person's  mind  has  no  call  to  belittle  clothes.     They  are  all  that  stands 
between  us  and  savages,  some  think. — Mrs.  Tree. 

Readiness  to  answer  all  manner  of  questions  involving  book  learning  is  the 
beginning  of  a  species  of  idiocy. — The  Unspeakable  Scot. 

A  person  who  can't  argue  is  like  a  person  who  can't  chew ;  he  swallows  the 
facts  of  life  unprepared  for  digestion. — Those  Delightful  Americans. 

The  love  of  no  man  is  an  insult  until  it  begins  to  demand. — Daniel  Ever- 
ton. 


A  court  house  is  like  the  devil's  abode; — easy  to  git  into,  no  outlet,  an' 
nothin'  but  scorch  while  you're  thar. — Abner  Daniel. 

There  are  more  people,  my  friend,  who  have  appendicitis  on  their  minds 
than  there  are  those  who  have  it  in  their  vermiforms.  Don't  forget  that. — 
Olympian  Nights. 

A  plant  in  the  room  on  wash-day  is  worth  more  than  a  bunch  of  flowers 
on  Sunday. — Nature  Portraits. 

None  of  us  but  is  frail  enough  to  do  things  now  and  then  because  they 
are  the  fashion. — Golf. 
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THE    OBSERVER 

By  William  S.  Walsh 


In  the  interminable  Bacon-Shakes- 
peare controversy  there  is  one  Shakes- 
pearean rejoinder  to  which  the  Bacon- 
ians have  hitherto  been  able  to  supply 
only  the  lamest  sur-rejoinder.  This  is 
that  the  Shakespearean  note  is  abso- 
lutely individual  and  peculiar : 

Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 

So  sang  Dryden.  The  song  has  been 
multitudinously  echoed  by  succeeding 
critics.  Few  people  who  have  any  ear 
for  cadences,  for  harmony,  for  metric 
effects,  and  especially  for  personality  as 
expressed  in  thought  and  in  words  could 
ever  mistake  Shakespeare's  work  either 
in  poetry  or  in  prose  for  that  of  any 
other  Ego.  Bacon's  work  in  either  form 
is  absolutely  destitute  of  the  Shakes- 
pearean note.  His  poetry,  we  all  agree, 
is  detestable,  his  prose,  though  majestic 
and  impressive  in  its  own  way,  bears  not 
the  magnificent  sign-manual  of  Shakes- 
peare. It  is  as  different,  indeed,  from 
Shakespeare's  as  Milton's  or  Jeremy 
Taylor's,  or  that  of  the  English  Bible, 
yet  each  of  the  latter  is  admirable  in  its 
own  way.  The  other  day,  however,  I 
experienced  a  curious  shock.  Looking 
over  Mr.  Edwin  Reed's  just  published 
"Bacon  and  Shakespeare  ParaJlelisms," 
I  came  across  this  poetical  passage  at 
the  top  of  page  285,  credited  to  Bacon's 
"Advancement  of  Learning,"  iv.  4: 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge     .     .     . 

Whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event — 
A  thought,  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one 
part  wisdom 


And  ever  three  parts  coward,— I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say  'This  thing's  to  do,' 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and 

means 
To  do't. 

Immediately  beneath  this  quotation 
follows  Mr.  Reed's  comment:  "Bacon 
furnishes  in  the  above-quoted  passage 
from  the  'Advancement'  the  key  to 
Hamlet's  irresolution  in  executing  the 
command  laid  upon  him."  I  laid  down 
the  book.  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  I  looked 
again.  Why  surely,  methought,  "aut 
Shakespeare,  aut  diabolus."  Here  were 
the  Shakespearean  cadences,  and  har- 
monies, and  metric  effects,  and  here 
thought  and  word  that  expressed  the 
Shakespearean  personality.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  was  on  the  brink  of  conversion. 
But  with  a  moment's  thought  I  had  re- 
covered myself.  Of  course,  these  lines 
were  not  in  the  "Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing" (a  prose  work),  but  in  "Hamlet."  I 
refreshed  my  memory  by  locating  them 
in  the  fourth  scene  of  Act  IV.  Mr. 
Reed's  credit  is  simply  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
or  perchance  an  error  of  the  printers. 
But  I  have  had  considerable  amusement 
in  showing  this  page  to  other  Shakes- 
peareans,  and  witnessing  their  conse- 
quent bewilderment. 


Now,  the  Shakespeareans,  when  they 
make  use  of  this  personal  argument,  are 
always  assured  by  the  Baconians,  cour- 
teously but  firmly,  that  they  are  self-de- 
ceivers. "You  think  you  discern  Shakes- 
peare's personality  in  lines  which  you 
are  aware  are  Shakespeare's ;  you  fail  to 
detect  the  personality  in  lines  accredited 
to  Bacon,  merely  because  you  are  aware 
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they  belong  to  Bacon's  acknowledged 
works."  TTie  inference  is  that  there  is 
nothing  so  cunning  as  the  self-deception 
of  self-conceit.  But  here  is  Mr.  Reed's 
blunder  (or  that  of  his  printers)  which 
throws  one  completely  off  the  track.  I 
assure  you  I  have  shown  the  lines  to  half 
a  dozen  people,  of  no  extraordinary 
critical  acumen,  who,  believing  them  to 
be  Bacon's,  still  detected  the  unmistaka- 
ble Shakespearean  note.  But  what  need 
of  this  assurance  ?  If  you  don't  believe 
me,  and  if  you  can  procure  the  book, 
open  it  at  page  285,  and  present  it  to 
any  friend  of  yours  who  has  made  even 
a  perfunctory  study  of  Shakespeare.  Ten 
to  one  he  will  be  as  much  perplexed  as 
the  friends  upon  whom  I  have  tried  the 
experiment. 


There  was  some  talk  in  this  or  a  kin- 
dred department  the  other  day  about  the 
value  that  autographs  add  to  a  presenta- 
tion copy  of  a  book.  I  have  one  little 
volume  on  my  shelves  which  is  a  con- 
stant pang  to  me.  It  is  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  "In  Memoriam,"  and 
once  belonged  to  Alfred  Tennyson  him- 
self. In  fact,  it  was  an  autograph  presen- 
tation copy  from  Tennyson  to  Mr.  W.,  a 
connection  of  his  by  marriage.  Mr.  W., 
whom  I  knew  as  a  boy  in  Italy,  presented 
the  book  to  me.  Twas  a  kindly  act,  for 
which  I  have  ever  felt  lively  gratitude. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  W.  did  not  recognize 


the  (purely  sentimental)  value  which, 
even  then,  I  should  have  attached  to 
Tennyson's  signature.  Perhaps  he  had 
scruples  about  the  giving  away  of  a  gift 
book.  He  was  traveling  with  but  scanty 
luggage,  he  wanted  to  leave  some  small 
keepsake  with  me,  he  was  at  a  distance 
from  any  city  with  shops,  and  he  gave 
me  this,  the  first  book  that  came  handy, 
with  an  apology  that  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely new.  He  enriched  the  fly-leaf  with 
his  own  autograph,  a  not  undistin- 
guished one,  and  then,  and  then — 

He  took  out  a  penknife  and  scratched 
out  from  the  title  page  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  inscription  from  Tennyson 
to  himself! 

Only  a  faint  A.  T.  remains  behind  to 
certify  that  a  Tennysonian  autograph  is 
here  in  ruins! 


It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  autumn 
season  is  once  more  upon  us  and  that 
the  publishing  business  will  now  begin 
again  with  a  vim.  Especially  is  this 
pleasant  for  a  self-styled  observer.  For 
how  can  any  observer  (to  adapt  DeQuin- 
cey's  gloss  of  Dr.  Johnson's  famous 
lines). 

Let  observation  with  extensive  observation 
Observe  the  book-world  with  extensive  Ob- 
servation, 

when  there  is  practically  no  book-world 
to  observe  ? 


OF  JOHN  DECASTRO  AND  SOME  FORGOTTEN 

BOOKS 

By  WiUlQLm  S.  WolIsH 


The  world,  we  have  been  assured  time 
and  again,  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men.  Perhaps  it  is  equally  ignorant 
about  its  greatest  books.  Are  we  quite 
sure  that  the  idols  in  our  literary  pan- 
theon are  arrayed  in  their  due  order  of 
precedence?  The  rules  of  precedence 
change,  and  who  shall  assert  that  those 
prevalent  at  any  given  time  are  the  final 
ones?  But  above  all,  are  we  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  may  not  be  a  notable 
work  of  genius  lying  unnoticed  and  un- 
known amid  the  wrecks  of  the  river  of 


time, — ^waiting  only  for  some  lucky  ac- 
cident that  shall  reveal  it  in  all  its 
beauty  to  an  astonished  world? 

Such  accidents  with  such  results  have 
been  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
Indeed,  such  accidents  have  preserved  or 
have  revealed  to  the  world  no  insignifi- 
cant proportion  of  its  now  acknowledged 
masterpieces. 

The  books  of  the  Bible  themselves 
have  experienced  the  narrowest  escapes 
from  what  might  have  resulted  in  their 
total  loss.    The  most  notable  example  is 
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that  of  Deuteronomy,  which  disappeared 
from  the  Jewish  world  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. The  story  of  its  rediscovery  by 
the  high  priest  Hezekiah  during  the 
reign  of  good  King  Josiah  is  set  forth 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

Shakespeare  was  practically  forgotten 
in  the  days  when  Addison  wrote  his  "Ac- 
count of  the  Greatest  English  Poets" 
with  never  a  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
very  greatest.  Yet  it  was  very  shortly 
afterwards  that  Shakespeare  was  resus- 
citated. 

Fitzgerald's  "Omar  Khayyam"  and 
Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone"  dropped 
still-born  from  the  press  and  later  won  a 
sudden  popularity  by  accident. 

Now,  I  confidently  believe  that  there 
are  other  books  which  need  but  some 
lucky  touch  of  fate  to  drag  them  out 
from  an  obscurity  that  in  some  cases  has 
lasted  for  generations. 

Among  these  I  have  always  mentally 
ranked  my  dear  old  friend,  "The  History 
of  Mr.  John  Decastro."  Therefore  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  chronicle  that 
a  new  edition  of  this  old  classic  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Irwin  Press,  Frick 
Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

This  book,  indeed,  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  our  language. 
It  is  remarkable,  first,  as  the  finest  speci- 
men of  Rabelaisian  humor  ever  produced 
in  a  country  that  has  given  birth  to  many 
imitators  of  the  Gargantuan  French- 
man. Secondly,  its  career  has  been  as 
remarkable  as  its  contents. 

First  issued  in  London,  in  1815,  it 
bore  the  following  imprint:  "The  His- 
tory of  Mr.  John  Decastro  and  his 
Brother  Bat,  commonly  called  Old 
Crab.  In  four  volumes.  The  Merry 
matter  written  by  John  Mathers;  the 
Grave  by  a  Solid  Gentleman.  London : 
Printed  for  T.  Egerton,  Whitehall— 
1815." 

An  American  edition  followed  in  Bos- 
ton in  1816.  Neither  in  England  nor  in 
America  does  it  appear  that  the  book 
attracted  any  considerable  attention  on 
its  first  appearance.  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  its  quarterly  number  for  June, 
181 5,  mentioned  it,  by  title  only,  as 
among  the  novels  of  the  quarter.  But 
the  Edinburgh  did  not  condescend  to 
notice  it. 


In  short,  the  critics  did  not  wax  en- 
thusiastic over  it.  The  public  did  not 
clamor  for  copies.  Nor  did  any  one  seek 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  its  author- 
ship. 

To  that  mystery  the  title  page  fur- 
nishes no  clew.  "John  Mathers,"  who  is 
credited  with  a  share  in  the  work,  is 
merely  the  name  of  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  novel — ^"more  familiarly 
known  as  Old  Comical."  How  he  comes 
to  figure  on  the  title  page  as  well  as  in 
the  story,  is  nowhere  explained.  We 
guess,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  humorous 
freak  on  the  part  of  the  real  author  to 
hide  behind  the  dual  masks  of  "Old 
Comical"  and  "the  Solid  Gentleman," 
and  by  the  alternate  use  of  each  to  gain 
a  more  poignant  interest  and  a  more 
vivid  verisimifitude.  The  trick  undoubt- 
edly adds  to  the  quaintness  of  a  very 
quaint  book. 

Two  score  years  passed  away.  The 
book,  it  would  seem,  had  sunk  into  ob- 
livion. Yet  its  memory  was  kept  alive 
in  an  esoteric  fashion  by  here  and  there 
a  true  believer.  Among  those  believers, 
I  am  quite  confident,  was  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray.  The  reasons  for  this 
confidence  I  shall  g^ve  anon.  Also 
among  those  believers,  I  am  equally  con- 
fident, was  Edward  Bruce  Hamley,  not 
yet  forgotten  as  the  author  of  "Lady 
Lee's  Widowhood"  and  "The  Battle  of 
Dorking."  The  reason  for  the  latter 
confidence  I  shall  give  right  here  and 
now. 

In  January,  1857,  all  true  believers 
were  rejoiced  by  the  appearance  of  an 
article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  entitled 
"John  Decastro,  a  Quaint  Rechauffe." 
It  was  a  notable  bit  of  literary  criticism. 
Likewise,  it  was  full  of  wit  and  humor, 
of  light-hearted  buoyancy,  of  infectious 
enthusiasm.  All  these  qualities  of  style 
suggested,  or  rather  insisted,  that  the 
critic  could  be  none  other  than  the  bril- 
liant young  author  who  had  just  cap- 
tured the  reading  public  with  his  "Lady 
Lee's  Widowhood."  This  npvel,  it  will 
be  remembered,  ran  as  a  serial  in  Black- 
wood's before  its  issue  in  book  form. 

At  all  events,  and  by  whomsoever 
written,  the  article  fulfilled  its  expressed 
aim,  "to  prevent  the  memory  of  the 
Decastros  from  perishing  utterly  from 
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the  face  of  the  earth."  It  did  more  than 
this.  It  brought  together  the  scattered 
ashes  of  the  Decastro  cult  and  fanned 
them  into  a  flame  that  has  burned  stead- 
ily to  the  present  day.  The  old  editions 
of  the  book  have  been  eagerly  in  demand 
ever  since,  though  the  supply  has  been 
utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

And  every  now  and  then  some  self- 
fancied  Columbus  of  criticism  has  redis- 
covered the  book  and  rushed  into  print 
with  an  enthusiastic  laudation  of  his 
find. 

But  no  Columbus  has  yet  discovered 
the  author's  name.  Repeated  appeals  by 
baffled  investigators  to  that  champion  of 
the  literary  questioner,  the  London 
Notes  and  Queries,  have  failed  to  elicit 
any  clue.  With  one  exception,  the 
bibliographies  and  the  flictionaries  of 
anonymous  and  pseudonymous  litera- 
ture are  silent  as  to  book  and  author 
alike.  That  exception  is  "Cushing's 
Manual,"  which  names  the  book  and 
boldly  credits  it  to  George  Colman  the 
Younger.  As  Mr.  Cushing  gives  no 
authority  for  his  ascription  we  may  con- 
sider it  a  mere  guess. 

Is  it  a  good  guess  ?  Not  very.  It  has, 
indeed,  a  certain  external  plausibility. 
The  younger  Colman  was  a  prolific 
writer  of  melodrama,  comedy  and  satiric 
verse,  mainly  remembered  to-day  by 
'The  Heir  at  Law"  and  "The  Poor  Gen- 
tleman," two  comedies  which  are  still 
found  to  possess  a  considerable  vitality, 
and  in  the  hands  of  John  Sleeper  Qarke 
and  Joseph  Jefferson  have  well  sustained 
the  test  of  a  revival  before  a  modem 
audience. 

They  are  indifferent  comedies,  but  ex- 
cellent farces — full  of  broad  fun,  pun- 
gently  seasoned  with  equivoque  and 
verbal  pleasantry,  portraying  character 
and  picturing  life  in  much  the  same 
coarse  colors  that  the  artist  of  a  circus 
caravan  might  employ.  In  these  purely 
mirth  provoking  qualities  they  are  akin 
to  "John  Decastro."  But  the  author  of 
the  latter  possesses  a  wider  humanity,  a 
kindlier  tolerance,  a  finer  insight, — a 
greater  genius  in  short.  He  caricatures, 
but  he  hints  the  truth  behind  the  carica- 
ture. His  women,  for  example,  are 
drawn  with  a  free  hand  and  a  thick 
brush,  yet  their  subtler    selves,  full  of 


winsome  and  baffling  self-contradictions, 
are  reproduced  with  tact  and  skill. 

In  short,  our  Blackwood  critic  is  en- 
tirely right  when  he  describes  the  char- 
acters in  "John  Decastro"  as  "grotesque, 
yet  clear  and  individual,  and  conveying 
a  vivid  idea  of  reality  through  a  wildly 
and  wilfully  exaggerated  medium." 

Now,  this  idea  of  reality  is  absent  from 
Colman's  exagererations. 

The  same  critic  describes  the  humor 
of  the  book  as  racy,  genial  and 
Rabelaisian.  "Rabelaisian,"  indeed,  is 
the  term  that  springs  naturally  to  mind. 
The  humor  of  "John  Decastro"  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  Rabelaisian  exuberance 
of  life  and  overflow  of  natural  spirits. 
But  it  is  marred,  likewise,  by  some  of  the 
Rabelaisian  freedom  of  speech.  So 
much  is  acknowledged  by  cur  critic. 
"The  author,"  he  says,  "has  some  other 
peculiarities  in  common  with  Rabelais 
besides  his  humor,  and  the  fastidious, 
not  to  say  squeamish,  taste  of  our  time 
rejects  all  pleasantry  in  which  there  is 
any  tincture  of  impropriety.  He  was, 
we  doubt  not,  some  bold,  unconventional 
spirit,  careless  of  forms,  impatient  of  re- 
straint— a  plain  blunt  man  who  spoke 
right  on — indifferent  as  to  whose  corns 
he  trod  on;  and  therefore  though  the 
morality  of  the  book  is  perfectly  unim- 
peachable, yet  we  doubt  not  the  breadth 
of  the  humor  has  caused  it  to  be  utterly 
ignored  by  the  'damned  disinheriting 
countenance*  of  modern  decorum." 

There  is  something  in  this.  Yet,  after 
all,  modem  decorum  has  not  disin- 
herited Washington  Irving's  "Knicker- 
bocker," which  was  published  only  a  few 
years  earlier,  and  which  with  less  verbal 
indecorum  has  certainly  a  great  deal 
more  of  indecorous  suggestion.  Nor 
has  it  disinherited  SmoUet,  who  is  much 
coarser,  Fielding  who  is  more  plain- 
spoken,  or  Sterne,  who  exhibits,  what 
Mathers  never  does,  a  prurient  sym- 
pathy with  vice.  Indeed,  vice  and  crime 
alike  excite  the  robust,  you  might  even 
say,  the  uproarious  denunciation  of 
"John  Mathers."  The  majority  of  his 
characters,  and  those  the  most  lovingly 
lingered  over,  are  singularly  wholesome 
types.  His  women,  without  exception, 
are  virtuous.  There  are  villains  who 
provide  pitfalls  for  the  feet  of  the  virtu- 
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ous,  and  a  background  of  adventure  for 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  comic  scenes,  but  their  deeds  are 
not  gloated  over,  and  the  villains  them- 
selves are  made  to  suffer  agonies  of  re- 
morse such  as  villains  of  real  life  never 
suffer,  or  they  are  overtaken  by  Nemesis 
with  a  certainty  that  the  Nemesis  of  real 
life  never  exhibits. 

Our  unknown  author,  then,  derives 
his  manner  from  Rabelais.    His  manner- 


isms show  distinct  traces  of  Sterne.  He 
has  the  whimsicalities,  the  eccentricities 
and  some  of  the  affectations  of  Yorick. 
But  he  is  no  slavish  imitator.  In  col- 
loquial ease  and  a  certain  candor  of  self- 
mockery  he  anticipates  Thackeray.  In- 
deed, the  anticipation  is  so  evident  that, 
as  already  intimated,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh  had  read  and  admired  John 
Mathers. 


When  Macaulay  embalmed  Madame 
de  Maintenon  in  the  pages  of  history  as 
a  creature  of  a  tact  so  consummate  that 
it  was  impossible  to  find  a  parallel,  he 
wrote  without  the  facts  which  would 
have  made  him  marvel  still  more  at  the 
extraordinary  self-control  of  a  woman 
who,  though  the  wife  of  a  king,  was  not 
queen.  The  Count  de  Haussonville  has 
rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  an  ancient 
chateau  the  faded  sheets  in  which  Mile. 
Aumale,  for  fourteen  years  the  private 
secretary  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  re- 
corded what  she  saw  and  knew  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  king's  consort.  Saint- 
Simon,  who  paints  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon with  the  hearty  hatred  he  could 
vent  with  such  whimsical  pungency, 
would  have  eagerly  enjoyed  the  dis- 
closures made  by  Mile.  Aumale,  for  she 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was 
anything  but  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
gratified  ambition  the  earlier  histories 
of  the  lady  set  forth.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon, for  that  matter,  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  rancors  and  rumors  of  court, 
camp,  and  literature  like  most  of  the 
women  who  came  near  a  throne.  She 
was  hardly  buried  when  the  scamp  La 
Beaumelle,  Voltaire's  plague  and  aver- 
sion, compiled  a  copious  life,  with  scores 


of  letters,  from  the  lady's  hand.  It  has 
taken  two  hundred  years  to  discover 
that  the  letters,  like  the  greater  part  of 
the  volumes,  are  fabrications ;  they  were 
never  written  by  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
In  most  of  the  memoirs  and  sketches  of 
the  lady  it  is  asserted  with  particularity 
that  she  scrupulously  refrained  from  al- 
luding to  her  first  husband,  the  brilliant 
Scarron.  Mile.  Aumale,  on  the  con- 
trary, quotes  repeated  references  made 
by  the  king's  wife,  to  the  time  when  she 
was  the  helpmate  of  the  Bohemian  wit. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  said  of  herself, 
that  she  would  be  an  enigma  to  posterity, 
but  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  in  the 
person  of  Mile.  Aumale  a  clear-eyed 
judge  of  character,  who  would  be  able 
to  reconcile  all  the  dissonant  traits,  con- 
duct, and  adventure,  which  make  the 
widow  Scarron's  life  one  of  the  strangest 
among  the  innumerable  women  who 
have  ruled  France  in  spite  of  that  Salic 
law  which  refuses  the  scepter  to  a 
woman.  Even  from  the  Beaumelle 
volumes,  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  gained  the  clear 
insight  into  her  nature,  her  astonishing 
self  poise  which  Macaulay  glorifies  as 
incomparable  tact.   In  spite  of  Voltaire's 
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exposure,  the  duty  of  preparing  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  literary  remains  was  en- 
trusted to  Beaumeile.  The  dames  of  St. 
Cyr,  the  semi-convent  founded  by  the 
king's  wife,  gathered  all  the  letters  their 
patroness  had  written  during  thirty 
years,  to  enable  the  writer  to  make  a 
history  worthy  of  the  woman  whose 
character  had  long  been  the  most  dis- 
puted in  France.  For  a  century  or  more 
this  work  was  regarded  as  the  author- 
itative source  of  all  that  could  be  known 
of  this  extraordinary  woman.  An  em- 
inent French  writer,  Theophile  Lavallee, 
forty  or  more  years  ago  began  to  exam- 
ine the  general  correspondence  left  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  was  shocked 
to  find  that  Beaumelle's  work  was  about 
equally  made  up  of  forgeries  or  letters 
with  the  meaning  entirely  reversed. 
Like  all  women  who  have  ruled  kings, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  aroused  vehe- 
ment controversy,  not  only  during  her 
regency,  but  after  her  death.  Hence 
Beaumeile  may  have  been  but  the  agent 
of  the  factions  in  camp  and  court,  who 
looked  upon  the  lady's  thirty  years  ten- 
ure as  the  cause  of  the  disasters  which 
befell  France.  They  pointed  out  that  be- 
fore her  ascendency,  while  Louis  was  the 
most  profligate  of  kings,  he  was  like- 
wise the  most  successful  in  war  and 
diplomacy;  that  so  soon  as  he  became 
a  devot,  leaning  on  La  Maintenon  for 
his  inspirations,  France  never  won  a 
battle  nor  secured  an  honorable  peace. 
If  the  enemies  of  the  lady  were  to  be 
accepted  as  laying  bare  the  workings  of 
Frances  d'Aubigne's  life,  hers  was  one 
of  the  most  farseeing  and  masterful  na- 
tures ever  seen  under  the  mask  of 
beauty,  for  she  was  born  almost  literally 
in  the  hardest  sort  of  poverty  to  bear, 
genteel  indigence.  Inheriting  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  roster  of 
the  noblesse,  the  granddaughter  of  that 
warrior  and  sage,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne, 
companion  of  Henri  IV.,  paladin  of  the 
Huguenot  cause,  she  had  for  father  the 
unworthy  son  of  this  famous  sire. 
Agrippa  d'Aubigne  was  not  only  one  of 
the  strenuous  exemplars  of  the  militant 
warriors  of  the  "new  religion,"  he  was 
one  of  the  most  copious  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  handed  over 
to  the  Gascon  prince  as  a  man  who 


"found  nothing  too  hot  for  him."  He 
proved  the  justness  of  the  designation 
by  daring,  when  daring  seemed  mad- 
ness; he  saved  the  life  of  Henri  at  the 
risk  of  his  own,  and  had  he  been  of  the 
real  Gascon  tribe  might  have  left  castles 
and  lands  instead  oi  mere  fame  to  his 
family.  Such  reputation  as  he  did  leave, 
however,  was  soon  tarnished  by  liis  im- 
worthy  elder  son.  Constant,  the  father 
of  Frances.  It  was  the  memory  of  what 
his  father  had  done  for  Henri  that  saved 
the  son  from  the  gallows  on  two  occa- 
sions. 


It  was  only  the  timely  death  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  that  saved  the  neck  of 
Constant  d'Aubigne  from  the  halter,  for 
he  had  been  two  years  in  prison  on  a 
conviction  of  rape  and  murder,  when 
the  doors  were  opened  and  he  was  re- 
stored to  a  family  who  found  no  joy  in 
his  return.  Having  murdered  his  first 
wife,  the  extraordinary  worthy  persuad- 
ed Jeanne  de  Cardillac  to  become  his 
second  victim.  She  was  sharing  his 
prison  in  Niort  when  the  girl  Frances 
was  born.  Her  baby  and  girlhood  years 
were  worthy  of  the  man  and  his  charac- 
ter. The  child  never  received  a  caress 
from  her  mother  and  for  years  was 
brought  up  by  an  aunt  who  still  remained 
a  Huguenot,  rearing  the  small  Frances 
in  the  same  faith.  In  his  sixtieth  year 
Constant  d'Aubigne,  the  father,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Marie-Galante  and 
the  island  of  Martinique.  Thither  the 
whole  family  sailed,  and  on  the  way  the 
little  Frances  was  given  up  as  dead ;  she 
was  wrapped  in  her  "heavy  shotted  ham- 
mock shroud"  for  burial  when  the  mother, 
in  a  perfunctory  last  embrace,  found 
that  the  heart  was  still  beating.  The 
child  was  restored  and  continued  on  her 
way  to  Martinique,  whence  strangely 
enough  another  emigree,  a  century  later, 
was  to  set  out  to  become  empress  of 
France.  Constant  remained  two  years 
governor  of  his  colony  and  then  died  of 
excesses,  leaving  his  wife  more  impov- 
erished than  when  the  family  reached  the 
isle.  Frances  returned  to  her  native  land 
and  spent  the  next  five  years  with  an- 
other aunt,  in  the  employ  of  a  maid  of 
all  work,  chiefly  attending  the  kine  and 
barnyard  chores.    This  aunt  was  of  the 
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catholic    faith,    and    the    clear    headed 
Frances  recognizing,  that  as  a  daughter 
of  the  noblesse,  she  could  hope  for  no 
preferment  in  the  "new  religion,"  had 
herself  made  over  into  the  old  faith.  She 
was  seventeen  when  she  met  at  her  kins- 
man's in  Paris,  the  comic  writer  Scarron, 
the  delight  of  the  wits  of  the  day,  author 
of  the  once  famous  novel  "Le  Roman 
Comique."     He   was   a  warm   hearted 
scamp  and  felt  a  fraternal  sympathy  for 
the   friendless   girl,   whose   beauty  was 
then  becoming  a  magpnet  somewhat  dan- 
gerous for  a  daughter  of  poverty.    Scar- 
ron offered  the  girl  the  choice  of  a  con- 
vent or  marriage;  like  the  wise  woman 
she  always  proved  herself  to  be,  at  the 
many  partings  of  the  many  ways  she  en- 
countered, she  promptly  accepted  mar- 
riage and  became  the  demure  Egeria  of 
the  poet's  salon.    Even  Saint-Simon  ad- 
mits that  there  was  no  circle  in  Paris  so 
agreeable  as  the  Bohemian  cenacle  of  the 
comic  poet.    Frances  accepted  her  role 
with  resolute  purpose;  she  became  the 
nurse  of  the  cripple,  who  had  neither 
arms  nor  legs,  and  for  eight  years  she 
led  a  life  of  charming  self  abnegation, 
mingled  with  the  triumph  that  women  of 
intellect  relish.     On  his  death  the  poet 
left  his  widow  penniless,  but  with  a  repu- 
tation which  opened  every  great  house  in 
Paris  to  her.    Madame  de  Sevigne,  for 
example,    counted    her    company    "de- 
licious," and  wherever  she  went  she  was 
accepted  as   an   acquisition.     She  had 
known     among     others     Madame     de 
Montespan,  the  then  reigning  mistress 
of  the  king,  and  when  Louis  and  his 
paramour  were  in  perplexity  as  to  the 
person  to  be  placed  over  the  children 
bom  to  them  the  Montespan  bethought 
herself  of  the  accomplished  widow  Scar- 
ron.   She  made  the  proposition,  but  the 
sagacious  widow  declined  to  undertake 
the  care  of  the  small  princes  unless  the 
king  himself  charged  her  with  the  task. 
Louis  did  this  and  for  a  long  time  there 
was  a  hilarious  comedy  of  hide  and  seek, 
between   the   widow   Scarron   and  her 
patrician  friends,  for  the  Scarron  kept 
her  new  billet  a  profound  secret  from 
her  friends.    At  first  Louis  shrank  from 
the  reputation  of  the  dame,  for  he  was 
not  friendly  with  wits  or  learned  ladies. 
The  taming  of  the  monarch  involved  an- 


other comedy,  the  like  of  which  cannot 
be  found  in  the  gayest  piages  of  that  or 
any  other  time.  The  Montespan  looked 
on  with  indifference,  while  the  crafty 
Scarron  wove  her  fillet  about  the  un- 
conscious king;  it  was  too  late  to  act, 
when  she  finally  found  that  Louis  had 
become  so  fond  of  passing  his  spare 
hours  in  the  nursery  with  his  children 
and  their  gouvernante  that  nothing  could 
allure  him  away.  Then  began  the  battle 
of  the  dames,  that  Saint-Simon  sets 
forth  with  such  malicious  delight. 
Montespan  had  nothing  but  her  mature 
and  rather  fleshly  charms  to  set  against 
the  demure  beauty  of  the  poet's  widow, 
and  in  the  end  La  Scarron  made  her  own 
terms.  When  the  queen  died  the  widow 
Scarron  revealed  what  she  had  been 
scheming  for.  Louis  declared  an  undying 
passion.  "Very  well,"  Madame  replied, 
"marriage  is  the  only  way  to  prove  this," 
and  in  the  end  the  astonished  monarch, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  gave  the  lady  all 
she  asked.  They  were  married  secretly 
in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  for  thirty 
years  the  world  witnessed  a  royal  Darby 
and  Joan  in  the  most  imposing  palace  in 
Christendom.  To  make  her  place  at 
court  convenable  the  lady  was  created 
Marquise  de  Maintenon  with  revenues 
ample  to  secure  her  against  any  sudden 
adversity.  There  is  not  now,  nor  was 
there  ever  an  official  record  of  the  cere- 
mony, but  as  seven  people  took  part  in 
it  the  date  is  pretty  well  fixed  as  one 
night  in  June  in  the  year  1684.  Among 
these  were  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  king's 
confessor,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
Minister  Louvois,  and  Bontemps  the 
valet  de  chambre,  who  prepared  the  altar 
and  served  the  mass.  The  widow  was 
forty-nine  and  her  husband  forty-six 
when  by  law  she  became  the  king's 
bride. 


Henceforth  the  court  of  the  grand 
monarque  became  like  a  cloister. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  not  only  the 
royal  mentor,  she  was  the  king's  con- 
fessor. Louis  had  always  been  punc- 
tilious about  ruling  alone,  even  in  his 
most  profligate  days,  but  with  the  Main- 
tenon he  took  on  another  character.  She 
sat  in  the  council  chamber  when  the  min- 
isters  were   laying   reports   before   the 
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master,  and  whenever  the  king  was  in 
doubt  he  turned  to  his  well-beloved 
asking  jocosely :  "What  does  your  solid- 
ity say?"  The  fame  of  this,  of  course, 
went  abroad  and  to  the  demure  mentor 
was  attributed  every  decision  announced 
from  the  royal  council.  It  was  this 
which  divided  the  court  into  factions, 
those  who  detested  the  devote^  those  who 
adored  her  as  a  second  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Louis  himself  was  wont  to  speak  of  her 
as  "a  saint  who  has  every  perfection, 
with  great  spirit,  and  I  have  none."  The 
letters  of  Mile.  Aumale  now  reveal  that, 
however  much  the  king  loved  the  lady, 
he  gave  her  very  little  authority  in 
affairs;  that  while  he  adored  her,  she 
had  only  friendly  esteem  for  him.  That 
time  and  again  she  was  on  the  point  of 
quitting  the  grandeurs  of  the  court  and 
taking  refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  Her 
letters  to  her  confidantes  picture  the 
king  as  a  monster  of  egotistic  unscru- 
pulousness.  The  burden  of  her  thirty 
years'  reign  was  that  she  had  to  "amuse 
a  man  who  had  exhausted  everything  in 
the  way  of  human  divertisement.  He 
was  too  dull  to  appreciate  her  delicate 
wit,  her  charm  of  conversation,  and, 
thanks  to  her  own  inspirations,  he  had 
become  so  besottedly  devout  that  he  lost 
the  human  side  which  had  made  his 
youth,  in  spite  of  its  profligacies,  win- 
ning, even  charming.  When  d3dng  the 
old  king  of  77  confided  to  his  old  wife 
of  eighty,  "I  have  made  you  very  un- 
happy. My  only  regret  is  in  leaving 
you."  It  has  always  been  set  against 
Madame  de  Maintenon  that  she  influ- 
enced the  king  into  the  fatal  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  brought 
France  to  the  last  stages  of  industrial 
ruin.  But  the  Aumale  letters  disprove 
this.  She  never  became  rancorous  in 
her  zeal  as  a  convert.  She  could  not  in- 
terpose to  save  the  country  from  the 
king's  mad  act,  but  it  is  shown  that  she 
did  what  she  could  to  soften  the  rigors 
of  the  religious  persecution.  The  work 
that  she  attached  most  importance  to 
was  the  St.  Cyr  school,  in  which  homes 
were  given  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
daughters  of  nobles,  otherwise  homeless. 
They  were  reared  as  if  in  a  monastery, 
fitted  for  the  post  of  wives  and  dowered 
by  the  king.    In  this  charming  retreat 


Madame  de  Maintenon  spent  all  the  days 
she  could  snatch  from  court  and  died 
there  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 


It  is  plain  that  the  "Italian  Byron,"  as 
his  compatriots  style  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio,  has  made  up  his  mind  that  this 
country  is  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  him, 
for  he  has  taken  the  interviewer  into  his 
confidence.  If  half  the  florid  phrases 
the  Italian  interviewer  sets  forth  be  true^ 
the  poet  will  sustain  all  that  the  largest 
expectation  counts  on.  He  is  unhap- 
pily no  longer  the  curly  haired,  brown- 
eyed  Apollo  of  his  first  triumphs,  for  he 
has  grown  gray,  wrinkled,  and  prema- 
turely decrepit  in  frame.  His  conversa- 
tion, however,  is  dwelt  upon  as  a  revival 
of  the  melodious  monologues  evolved  by 
the  Greeks,  when  instrumentation  ac- 
companied discourse.  When  he  is  wrapt 
in  improvisation  "it  is  like  hearing  Bern- 
hardt and  Patti  mingled."  His  speech 
combines  all  their  arts,  melody,  portrait- 
ure, and  cadence ;  his  voice  is  sensuously 
thrilling,  like  the  echoes  of  silver  bells^ 
his  slightest  phrase  "symphonic."  He 
affects  no  mock  modesty  in  "appreciat- 
ing" his  own  chefs-d'oeuvre.  The  best 
that  he  has  done,  he  avows,  the  critics 
give  him  least  credit  for.  This  was 
probably  because  the  work  was  an  in- 
spiration ;  he  just  sat  down,  pen  in  hand, 
and  wrote  what  heart  and  brain  dic- 
tated. There  is,  for  instance,  he  declares 
naively,  that  famous  episode  in  the 
"Canzone  di  Garibaldi."  It  is  full  of  en- 
during beauty  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
them  all.  Yet  I  wrote  it  in  one  breath, 
so-to-speak."  A  single  night  sufficed  for 
this  "incomparable  gem,"  as  it  has  been 
styled.  Then  he  goes  on  to  attest  that 
beautiful  and  grand  passages  are  con- 
ceived in  his  brain  and  remain  there 
months  and  years  before  the  propitious 
moment  comes  for  their  release.  "Every 
genius  does  the  same,  I  believe,  but  not 
all  poets  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
children  of  their  brain  bom  without 
blemish — ^perfect  beings — as  perfect  as  I 
can  make  them.  Unlike  Tolstoy,  Heine, 
and  others,  I  do  not  file.  Ten  correc- 
tions cannot  be  found  in  a  hundred 
pages  of  my  manuscript.  Not  that  I 
consider  myself  perfect — I  simply  can't 
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do  better  after  a  poem,  a  sentence,  or  a 
chapter  has  been  matured  in  my  minjd." 
There  is  something  like  an  echo  of 
Byron's  protests  to  his  publisher,  Mur- 
ray, on  the  irrepressible  outgush  of  his 
most  famous  cantos,  in  this  ingenu  con- 
fidence. It  may  serve  as  a  waymark  to 
aspiring  poets  to  know  that  the  foremost 
singer  of  the  land  of  song,  whenever 
his  work  gives  him  difficulty,  flings  it 
into  the  fire  as  deficient.  At  the  same 
time  he  protests  that  he  is  not  a  mere 
stenographer,  setting  down  impressions 
sent  up  by  the  soul,  as  the  operator  types 
words  from  dictation.  He  laughs  and 
cries  with  his  creations;  whatever  hap- 
pens to  them  happens  to  him ;  if  his  hero 
enters  a  symposium  of  love,  the  fond- 
est reminiscences  of  the  poet's  youth 
envelope  him  as  in  veils  of  cloud  and 
then  he  is  gay,  reckless,  divinely  forget- 
ful of  all  but  the  siren  voice  of  fancy, 
the  voluptupus  music  of  the  senses.  But 
though  endowed  with  an  inexhaustibly 
fertile  imagination  the  poet  goes  on  to 
reassure  the  despairing  that  he  does  not 
get  his  knowledge  of  men  and  matter 
from  inspiration  only ;  that  his  observa- 
tion is  so  minute  that  he  could  never 
make  the  handle  of  a  cab  open  the  door 


from  the  inside,  as  the  careless  Zangwill 
horrified  him  by  doing  in  a  recent  work 
of  fiction!  Having  found  the  prepos- 
terous assertion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  new 
moon  in  Rider  Haggard,  D'Annunzio 
set  himself  to  study  astronomy.  He 
enumerates  blunders  in  Zola,  and  other 
revered  artists,  and  declares:  *'I  am 
never  guilty  of  such  stupidities,  because 
I  earnestly  prepare  for  my  work.''  On 
the  other  hand  he  never  takes  notes  of 
the  phenomena  he  proposes  to  deal  with ; 
if  they  do  not  impress  themselves  upon 
his  mind  he  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  He  explains  his  possession 
of  the  enormous  vocabulary  that  excites 
the  critical  wonder  and  admiration  of 
his  compatriots,  by  the  diligent  reading 
of  dictionaries  in  many  tongues,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  Naturally,  after 
this  charming  exposition  in  naive  ego- 
tism, the  poet  confides  to  his  interlocu- 
tor that  he  is  now  engaged  on  what  he 
hopes  is  to  be  his  master  work,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  lugubrious  history  of 
the  Malatesta  family.  It  is  to  be  called 
"Parisina,"  which  will  double  the  Ital- 
ian's resemblance  to  Byron,  for  the 
British  bard  too,  wrote  a  passionate 
tragedy  under  the  same  title. 


The  Hero  of  ^'LornoL  Doone* 


Although  the  merit  of  "Lorna  Doone"  ought  always  to  keep  it  before  the 
public  eye,  the  story  has  ag^in  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  public 
through  the  death  of  an  old  paralyzed  lady  of  seventy-seven  at  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital for  Incurables  on  Putney  Heath.  Her  name  was  Julia  Relfe,  and  it  is 
said  that  one  of  her  most  interesting  recollections  was  that  of  a  certain  John 
Banned,  of  Lynmouth,  the  original  of  John  Ridd,  the  hero  of  "Lorna  Doone." 
Barmed  died  in  the  hospital  of  paralysis  in  1899,  ^i^^  ^^  was  not  until  after  his 
death  that  his  identity  was  casually  discovered.  Old  Mrs.  Relfe  was  one  of  the 
few  in  the  secret,  and  from  him  she  obtained  an  acquaintanceship  with  that 
deep  knowledge  of  Exmoor  lore  possessed  by  Barmed,  and  turned  to  such  valu- 
able account  by  Blackmore.  J.  W.  S. 
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[228]  Sir  Oracle:  Where  did  as- 
paragus originate? 

S.  L.  C,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Asparagus  is  a  plant  that  grows  wild  in 
many  parts  of  southern  and  central  Europe, 
notably  on  the  waste  steppes  of  Russia,  where 
it  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  eaten  by  cattle 
like  grass.  This  wild  asparagus  is  long,  thin 
and  green  all  through,  and  has  a  slightly  acid 
but  agreeable  taste.  It  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ancient  Romans.  Asparagus  was  first 
cultivated  in  France,  not  much  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  one  Louis  Therault. 
He  was  at  once  strongly  impressed  with  the 
difficulty  since  felt  of  rearing  asparagus  suc- 
cessfully, and  declared  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  good  result  the  watchfulness  of  a 
parent  and  the  skill  of  a  physician  are  needed 
by  the  young  plants.  They  require  above  all 
things  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge their  obligation  by  pushing  up 
their  shoots  towards  the  rising  sun.  Because 
of  the  quickness  with  which  asparagus  can 
be  cooked  the  Romans  had  a  proverb:  "As 
rapidly  as  asparagus  is  cooked/' 

[229]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Who  was 
the  author  of  the  phrase  "in  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war?" 

This  is  probably  a  popular  reminiscence  in 
more  epigrammatic  form  of  Publius  Syrus. 

We  should  provide  in  peace  what  we  need 
in  war.  "Maxim,"  709. 

Others  among  the  ancients  expressed 
a  similar  sentiment,  e.  g.: 

In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello. 

In  peace,  as  a  wise  man,  he  should  make 
suitable  preparation  for  war. 

Horace,  Book  ii.  Satire  ii. 

Qui  desiderat  pacem  praeparet  bellum. 

He  who  desires  peace  should  be  prepared 
for  war. 

Vegetius:  Rei  Militari  3.  Prologue. 


Washington,  in  his  speech  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  delivered  January 
8,  1790,  approximates  very  closely  to 
Vegetius : 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace. 

[230]  Sir  Oracle:  Who  was  it  that 
called  England  "a  nation  of  shopkeep- 

^^^  • "         J.  R.  O.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  phrase  is  currently  attributed  to  Na- 
poleon. But  if  he  ever  used  it,  he  did  not 
originate  it.  In  1775  Adam  Smith  had  said,  in 
a  general  way  and  with  no  special  application 
to  England: 

"To  found  a  great  Empire  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  raising  up  a  people  of  customers,  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  pro- 
ject altogether  unfit  for  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose 
government  is  influenced  by  shopkeepers. 
Such  statesmen,  and  such  statesmen  only,  are 
capable  of  fancying  that  they  will  find  some 
advantage  in  employing  the  blood  and  treas- 
ure of  their  fellow-citizens  to  found  and  main- 
tain such  an  empire." 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  Vol.  ii,  Book  4,  ch.  7. 

In  a  speech  purporting  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered in  Philadelphia,  August  i,  1776,  Samuel 
Adams  specifically  called  the  English  "a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers."  This  speech  may  be 
apocryphal.  It  exists  only  in  a  professed  re- 
print published  in  London  in  1776.  Barere, 
speaking  in  the  Convention  of  June  11,  1794, 
called  the  Enghsh  a  "shopkeeping  nation" 
(nation  boutiquiere).  Lastly,  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  Francis  II,  said  to  Napoleon  in 
1805,  "The  English  are  a  nation  of  merchants. 
To  secure  for  themselves  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  they  are  willing  to  set  the  Con- 
tinent in  flames." 


[231]  Dear  Sir  Oracle: 
the  author  of  the  couplet  ? 


Who  was 
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Treason    doth    never   prosper:    what's    the 

reason? 
Why,  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 
L.  McN.  G.,  Jersey  City. 

Sir  John  Harrington.  It  may  be  found  in 
his  Epigrams,  likewise  in  many  anthologies. 
The  idea  has  been  expressed  by  others,  but 
never  so  neatly  and  concisely.  Thus  Ben 
Johnson: 

Let  them  call  it  mischief 
When  It  is  past  and  prospered,  'twill  be  virtue. 
"Catalinc,"  Act  III,  Scene  3. 

In  a  similar  spirit  Riley's  Classical  Diction- 
ary* p.  348,  defines  "Revolution"  as  "the  name 
given  to  successful  treason  and  rebellion." 

Seneca,  however,  was  the  great  original 
In  his  "Hercules  Furens"  he  had  said: 

Prosperum  ac  felix  scelus 
.  Virtus  vocatur. 

Successful  and  fortunate  crime  is  called  virtue. 

[232]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  The  in- 
quirer who  some  months  ago  sought  in- 
formation from  your  department  con- 
cerning great  coal  mine  fires  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  mine  at  Sum- 
mit Hill,  not  far  from  Wilkesbarre,  has 
at  last  burned  itself  out,  after  more  than 
half  a  century  of  combustion.  At  the 
time  (1849)  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
fire  was  beyond  control  and  must  be 
left  to  itself,  mining  men  recognized 
that  the  conditions  favored  a  lengthy 
term,  though  few  placed  the  limit  higher 
than  twenty  years.  The  hill  over  the 
main  fire  was  some  seventy  feet  high, 
with  outcropping  veins  on  the  summit, 
and  it  was  consequently  apparent  that 
the  coal  would  have  to  be  burned  from 
the  very  heart  of  "the  hill.  For  a  good 
many  years  there  were  no  outward  signs 
of  the  conflagration  within,  save  smoke 
and  gas  escaping  from  natural  ventholes 
here  and  there.  More  recently  the  fire 
had  so  eaten  upward  into  the  hill  that 
at  night  the  flames  were  plainly  visible 
for  miles  around.  There  was  only  one 
witness  to  the  final  act  in  the  catas- 
trophe. This  was  a  miner  who,  early  in 
the  morning  of  March  23,  passed 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  hill  on  his  re- 
turn from  work  and  had  his  attention 
arrested  by  a  rumbling,  followed  by  a 
loud  report  and  a  gust  of  flames  and 
smoke  from  the  top,  evidently  caused  by 
the  escape  of  an  accumulated  volume  of 


Ignited  gas.  Then  the  peak  and  the 
sides  of  the  hill  collapsed,  leaving  it  in 
a  condition  that  resembled  the  crushed- 
in  top  of  a  pie.  The  fire  had  eaten  out 
the  hill  until  there  was  nothing  left  but 
a  crust,     j^  R  j^^  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

k 

[233]  Editor  Notes  and  Queries: 
A  military  man  of  my  acquaintance  in- 
forms me  that  "Peter  Douglass"  is  a 
sort  of  cant  name  in  garrison  life  for  a 
man  who  is  officially  though  not  really 
dead.  He  does  not,  however,  know  how 
the  term  ori^nated  and  he  joins  with 
me  in  submitting  the  matter  to  Sir 
Oracle  or  his  readers. 

D.  M.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  name  had  its  origin  in  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  a 
soldier  named  Peter  Douglass  was  one  of  a 
detachment  of  nineteen  artillery  men  sent  by 
ship  under  command  of  a  lieutenant,  from 
Governor's  Island,  New  York,  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  Va.  On  the  way  thither  the  men 
managed  to  spike  a  whiskey  barrel.  When 
they  landed  Peter  Douglass  could  not  be 
found.  It  was  generally  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  or  jumped  overboard  while  intoxicated. 
At  all  events  he  was  reported  drowned,  and 
the  record  was  made  accordingly.  Three  days 
later,  when  the  same  ship  was  unloading 
freight  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Peter  crawled  out 
of  the  hold,  somewhat  the  worse  for  his  ex- 
perience. He  made  his  way  to  the  Fortress, 
but  was  refused  admission  into  the  garrison 
on  the  ground  that  according  to  the  record  he 
was  officially  dead.  Falling  in  a  little  later 
with  three  of  his  former  comrades  the  party 
went  on  a  spree,  which  ended  by  all  four  land- 
ing in  the  guard-house.  Their  names  were  re- 
ported to  the  officer  in  command,  who  de- 
cided that  the  three  comrades  should  be  sent 
up  for  court-martial  on  a  charge  of  disor- 
derly conduct,  but  that  Peter  Douglass  could 
not  be  court-martialed,  first  because  he  had 
never  entered  the  garrison,  and  second,  be- 
cause the  record  showed  he  was  dead. 

[234]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  A  daily 
paper  informs  us  that  the  Festival  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Miracle, 
which  was  to  be  celebrated  with  unusual 
pomp  this  year  in  Brussels,  had  to  be 
given  up  on  account  of  the  riots.  Kindly 
tell  us  something-  about  this  festival? 
A.  B.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  festival  occurs  annually  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  July  13th.  The  story  which  it 
commemorates  is  told  as  follows  by  Catholic 
writers:    John  of  Louvain,  a  converted  Jew, 
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had^  in  1370,  been  induced  by  the  offer  of 
sixty  gold  coins,  to  steal  from  the  chapel  of 
Sainte  Catherine,  a  ciborium  with  consecrated 
wafers,  which  he  handed  over  to  one  Jonathas 
of  Enghien,  a  very  wealthy  Jew.  Shortly 
afterwards  Jonathas  was  found  assassinated. 
His  widow  attributed  the  murder  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stolen  wafers,  and  transferred 
them  to  the  synagogue  of  Brussels.  On  the 
following  Good  Friday  the  Jews  met  and  de- 
risively stabbed  the  hosts  with  a  knife.  To 
their  horror  they  began  to  bleed  so  profusely 
that  the  Jews  knew  not  what  to  do  with  all 
the  blood.  Anxious  in  their  turn  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  wafers,  they  made  choice  of  a 
converted  Jewess,  named  Catherine,  to  carry 
the  ciborium  and  contents  to  the  Jews  of 
Cologne.  But  Catherine  straightway  revealed 
all  the  facts  to  her  father  confessor.  Hor- 
rified, he  sought  the  authorities.  All  the  Jews 
living  in  Brussels  were  immediately  arrested 
and  tortured.  As  they  denied  the  charge, 
Jean  Morelli,  chaplain  to  the  prince,  heard  a 
converted  Jew,  named  John,  say,  "Why  don't 
these  dogs  confess?  They  know  they  are 
guilty."  Whereupon  John  was  also  arrested, 
duly  tortured,  and  confessed  his  own  partici- 
pation in  the  crime.  Further  evidence  was 
then  considered  unnecessary,  and  on  the  eve 
of  Ascension  Day,  in  the  year  1370,  all  the 
accused  Jews  were  carted  through  the  streets 
of  Brussels,  torn  with  red-hot  pincers  on  the 
public  squares,  and  finally  burned  alive  near 
the  Grosse  Tour,  on  the  ramparts  between  the 
gate  of  Namur  and  the  gate  of  Hal,  while  all 
their  goods  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit 
of  Duke  Wenceslas  and  the  church. 

[235]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  In  an  old 
magazine  (the  American  Whig  Review, 
Vol.  XV,  p.  21)  I  find  the  following 
note:  ''Shakespeare  appears  to  have 
paraphrased,  happily  enough,  a  passage 
in  Anacreon.  The  lines  in  Timon  of 
Athens,  beginning: 

The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea,  etc 

have  all  the  air  of  a  free  translation  of 
the  famous  "chanson  a  boire  of  the  Teian 
bard." 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Bartlett  I  have 
succeeded  in  locating  the  Shakespearean 
quotation : 

Timon.    I'll  example  you  with  thievery: 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea:  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun; 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 


The  moon  into  salt  tears:  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement:  each  thing's  a  thief: 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough 

power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft. 

'Timoa  of  Athens,"  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

Now»  can  Sir  Orade  refer  me  to  the 
"chanson  a  boire  of  the  Teian  bard  ?" 
H.  FtTLTON,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  poem  in  question  is  the  twenty-first 
ode  of  Anacreon.    Literally  it  runs  as  follows: 

The  black  earth  drinks; 
The  tree  drinks  also ; 
The  sea  drinks  the  vapors; 
The  sun  drinks  the  sea; 
The  moon  drinks  the  sun. 
Why  quarrel,  brothers. 
For  that  I,  too,  would  drink? 

^Many  English  poets  have  sought  to  trans- 
late this,  but  none  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing more  than  an  agreeable  paraphrase. 
Cowley's  version  is  the  best  (excepting 
Shakespeare's,  of  course,  which  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  original,  and  in  fact  is  an 
original  in  itselO«  This  is  how  Cowley  does 
the  trick: 

The  thirsty  Earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 
And  drinks  and  ^apes  for  drink  again; 
And  plants  suck  in  the  Earth  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair. 
Nothing  in  Nature's  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high^ 
Fill  up  the  glasses  there;  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I? 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why? 

As  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  it  Moore's 
paraphrase  might  be  cited: 

Observe,  when  mother  earth  is  dry. 
She  drinks  the  droppings  of  the  sky. 
And  then  the  dewy  cordial  gives 
To  every  thirsty  plant  that  lives; 
The  vapors  which  at  evening  weep. 
Are  beverage  to  the  swelling  deep; 
And  when  the  rosy  sun  appears. 
He  drinks  the  ocean's  misty  tears; 
The  moon,  too,  quaffs  her  paly  stream 
Of  lustre  from  the  solar  beam: 
Then  hence  with  all  your  sober  thinking; 
Since  Nature's  holy  law  is  drinking, 
I'll  make  the  laws  of  Nature  mine. 
And  pledge  the  universe  in  wine. 

Moore,  as  you  see,  embroiders  his  origrinal 
with  paltry  prettinesses  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  bard  of  Teos.  He  alloys  the  bullion  of 
Anacreon  and  draws  it  out  into  his  own  lyric 
wire. 
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Every  one  who  has  read  John  Kendrick 
Bangs's  "Houseboat  on  the  Styx,"  and  its 
author's  other  extravaganzas  in  similar  vein 
will  enjoy  "Olympian  Nights,"  in  which  Mr. 
Bangs,  reaching  the  top  of  the  sacred  mount 
by  elevator,  finds  the  old  Greek  gods  and 
goddesses  quite  as  up-to-date  and  fond  of  fun 
as  any  modern  mortals;  they  arc  well  sup- 
plied, too,  with  the  newest  earthly  time-kill- 
ing appliances.  (Harper  &  Bros.)  There  is 
an  interesting  young  woman  in  "A  Girl  of 
Virginia,"  and  she  has  more  suitors  than  are 
allotted  to  the  average  girl,  so  the  story 
should  interest  young  women  in  general. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  "The  Strollers^'  is  not 
great  as  a  romance,  but  the  oddity  of  its 
scenes  commends  the  book  to  the  curious. 
The  principal  characters  are  a  traveling  com- 
pany of  American  play-actors  a  century  or 
more  ago,  when  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana, . 
the  most  widely  separated  scenes  of  the  tale, 
were  about  as  far  apart,  in  time,  and  as  dif- 
ferent in  aspect  and  manners,  as  New  York 
and  Manila.  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  "To  the 
End  of  the  Trail,"  by  Frank  Lewis  Nason, 
is  a  strong  story  of  life  in  a  rude  part  of  the 
West.  It  contains  little  romance,  but  much 
sense,  and  the  characters  are  real  people — a 
class  not  largely  represented  in  some  tales 
of  the  West  that  are  otherwise  entertaining, 
though  no  more  so  than  Mr.  Nason's. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  "Buell  Hamp- 
ton," by  Willis  George  Emerson,  is  also  a 
Western  story,  and  its  author  says  that  many 
of  his  characters  are  still  living.  Kansas  is 
the  scene,  and  the  people  are  an  oddly  as- 
sorted lot,  but  Buell  Hampton  himself  is 
well  worth  knowing,  and  the  entire  tale  reads 
more  like  truth  than  fiction.  (Forbes  &  Co.) 
"A  Pasteboard  Crown,"  by  Clara  Morris,  is 
not  as  interesting  as  its  author's  volume  of 
reminiscences,  for  it  is  merely  a  novel.  Yet 
one  of  its  heroines  is  a  spirited  young  woman 
who  wishes  to  go  on  the  stage  to  escape 
from  poverty,  and  there  is  also  a  great  and 
sympathetic  actress  who  assists  her  materi- 
ally, so  the  author  is  not  out  of  her  element. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  "Ranson's  Folly" 
contains  five  long,  well-assorted  and  good 
stories  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  as  well  as 


a  greater  quantity  and  higher  quality  of  illus- 
tration than  is  common  to  printed  collections 
of  tales.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  "Mis- 
tress Dorothy  of  Haddon  Hall,"  by  Henry 
Hastings,  appears  inopportunely,  for  it  com- 
pares unfavorably  in  almost  every  respect 
with  Charles  Major's  "Dorothy  Vernon  of 
Haddon  Hall,"  recently  published.  (R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.)  Edgar  L.  Vincent's  "Mar- 
garet Bowlby"  tells  of  a  woman's  venture 
into  politics  with  the  hope  of  assisting  her 
lover.  She  carries  things  with  a  high  hand 
and  gets  out  barely  in  time.  (Lothrop  Pub. 
Co.)  In  "Lord  AUingham,  Bankrupt,"  Marie 
Manning  tells  of  the  effort  of  a  titled  English 
club  lounger  to  marry  an  American  heiress 
whose  father  is  of  the  rude  type  of  stage  mil- 
lionaire. His  lordship  also  meets  an  attract- 
ive American  girl  who  is  as  poor  as  himself, 
so  the  tale  has  an  interesting  plot.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)  "Mrs.  Tree,"  by  Laura  E. 
Richards,  will  delight  everyone  who  likes  to 
read  of  nice,  old-fashioned  women  with  minds 
of  their  own.  All  the  scenes  are  laid  in  an 
old  village  whose  people  talk  and  act  in  gen- 
uine old-village  manner,  and  their  story  is  so 
entertainingly  told,  and  so  originally,  too,  that 
not  until  the  book  is  finished  will  the  reader 
realize  that  there  are  no  young  people  in  the 
plot.  (Dana  Estes  &  Co.)  Will  N.  Harben's 
"Abner  Daniel"  is  in  its  author's  best  vein; 
the  characters  and  scenes  are  from  Northern 
Georgia,  which  seems  familiar  ground  to  Mr. 
Harben,  for  the  people  and  their  doings 
smack  of  the  soil,  and  are  entirely  natural 
and  interesting.  Since  .Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston  died  we  have  had  too  few  Southern 
stories  of  this  nature.  (Harper  &  Bros.) 
Every  one  who  read  "An  American  Girl  in 
London,"  by  Sarah  Jeanette  Duncan  (Mrs. 
Everard  Cotes),  will  want  "Those  Delightful 
Americans,"  by  the  same  author.  Mrs.  Cotes 
brings  a  formal  but  whole-hearted  and  some- 
what adaptive  Englishman  and  his  wife  to 
the  United  States  and  tells  us  of  their  im- 
pressions, in  the  distinct  yet  good-natured 
manner  which  made  her  "American  Girl" 
more  popular  than  any  novel  of  its  year. 
Though  some  love  stories  run  through  it, 
"Those  Delightful  Americans"  is  not  a  novel. 
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and  it  offers  delightful  relief  from  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  fiction.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 
"Daniel  Everton,"  by  Israel  Putnam,  is  too 
good  a  "story-of-occasion"  to  be  lost  in  the 
rush  of  new  novels.  Whether  regarded  only 
as  a  story,  or  as  a  sketch-book  of  life  in  the 
Philippines,  it  is  very  interesting.  It  has 
more  plot  than  the  average  modern  novel. 
Some  of  its  characters  are  so  new  in  fiction 
as  to  be  original,  and  the  contrast  of  Amer- 
ican and  Filipino,  whether  the  people  them- 
selves be  good  or  bad,  is  good  throughout. 
Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  its  many  true 
pictures  of  life  in  the  American  army  of  occu- 
pation. (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.)  "Cracque  o' 
Doom"  is  a  reissue  of  a  twenty-year-old  story 
by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  whose  later 
books  have  won  an  enviable  reputation  for 
their  author.  The  plot  is  original,  and  the 
hero  and  heroine,  though  both  are  heavily 
handicapped  in  the  race  for  life,  win  the  read- 
er's sympathy  and  respect.  (Street  &  Smith). 
'Told  by  the  Death's  Head,"  by  Maurus 
Jokai,  Hungary's  most  prolific  story-teller,  is 
quite  as  original  and  startling  as  its  title.  It 
might  be  fairly  called  an  exaggeration  of 
Dumas's    "Count    of   Monte    Cristo"    were 

Jokai  in  any  sense  an  imitator.  (The  Saal- 
eld  Co.)  'The  One  Before,"  by  Barry  Pain, 
is  amusing  throughout,  for  every  successive 
wearer  of  a  mystical  ring  which  the  author 
brings  from  the  far  East  takes  on  the  charac- 
ters of  the  earliest  wearers.  The  story  ends 
iust  in  time  to  save  the  reader's  wits. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 

William  Steams  Davis,  who  already  had 
two  meritorious  historical  novels  to  his 
credit,  has  improved  upon  himself  in  "Bel- 
shazzar:  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Babylon."  The 
Babylonian  King,  the  prophet  Daniel,  and 
King  Cyrus  of  Persia  are  characters  that 
would  either  appall  or  ruin  almost  any  novel- 
ist, yet  Mr.  Davis  handles  them  with  strength 
and  dignity,  and,  more  important  to  the 
reader,  makes  them  living,  mteresting  par- 
ticipants in  his  story.  In  many  other  ways 
the  book  shows  that  its  author  has  a  vivid 
imagination  which  is  kept  well  in  hand  and 
is  tempered  by  good  taste.  "Belshazzar"  is 
the  one  of  the  few  stories  that  will  interest  all 
classes  of  fiction  readers.  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.)  "Folk  Tales  of  Napoleon,"  translated 
by  George  Kennan,  is  somewhat  misnamed, 
for  while  the  two  stories  it  contains  purport 
to  be  from  the  folk-lore  of  Russia  and  France 
respectively,  one 'was  at  least  edited  by  an 
educated  Russian,  while  the  other  is  from 
Balzac's  novel,  "The  Country  Doctor."  Nev- 
ertheless they  are  such  stories  as  the  peas- 
ants of  the  two  countries  might  elaborate, 
the  French  tale  bein^  full  of  the  ignorance 
and  swagger  of  a  soldier  of  the  Empire,  while 
the  Russian  stoxy  is  a  literary  gem — a  mar- 
velous blend  of  imagination,  superstition, 
thought  and  the  Russian  peasant's  not  irrev- 
erent familiarity  with  Deity.  Two  more 
sharply  contrasting  sketches  of  one  man 
would  be  hard  to  find.  (The  Outlook  Co.) 
Though  called  Miss  Sugarlump,  the  heroine 


of  "John  Kenadie,"  by  Ripley  D.  Saunders, 
is  a  strong  and  determined  though  tender- 
hearted woman  whose  life  is  a  tragedy 
through  no  fault  of  her  own.  The  plot  of 
the  story  provides  some  thrilling  situations 
which  hark  back  to  heredity  and  the  feud- 
code.  (Harper  &  Bros.)  "The  Seigneur  de 
Beaufoy,"  by  Hamilton  Drummoiid,  tells  of 
the  doings  of  a  titled  ruffian  of  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  Middle  Ages — a  man  so  great  in 
his  own  esteem  and  in  the  fear  of  his  people 
that  he  respected  not  man,  woman  or  God. 
The  stories  are  well  told,  and  should  be  read 
by  sentimentalists  who  sigh  for  the  "good  old 
times."    (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

There  are  some  interesting  men  and  women 
in  T.  R.  Sullivan's  "The  Courage  of  Convic- 
tion;" the  men  are  devoted  to  art  and  the 
women  to  the  men.  The  "courage"  implied 
by  the  title  is  the  quality  that  impels  a  man  to 
give  his  time  to  an  accomplishment  which  he 
likes,  rather  than  to  business,  which  he  hates. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Sullivan  has  given  us  a 
readable  story.  (Scribners.)  Alan  Dale's  "A 
Woman  Who  Wrote"  is  more  generous  than 
its  title,  for  it  introduces  two  writing  women 
— both  of  the  newspaper  species.  One  of 
them  slashes  plays,  the  other  society,  but 
neither  is  specially  interesting  except  as  an 
indication  of  how  certain  kinds  of  neiwspaper 
work  can  mar  womanhood.  (Quail  &  War- 
ner.) No  matter  how  severely  history  may 
belabor  a  man  or  woman,  fiction  is  competent 
to  apply  healing  balm.  Aaron  Burr  is  hero 
of  one  of  the  season's  novels,  and  now  Miss 
McLaws,  in  her  new  novel  "Jezebel,"  makes 
an  attractive  character  of  bad  King  Ahab's 
queen.  It  will  be  inferred,  quite  properly, 
that  the  novel  does  not  agree  with  the  Old 
Testament  chronicler,  but  novels  are  not 
planned  to  agree  with  any  one  but  the  reader. 
"Jezebel"  is  romantic,  exciting  and  interest- 
ing. (Lothrop.)  "The  Romance  of  Leon-: 
ardo  da  Vinci,"  translated  from  the  Russian 
of  Merejkowski,  is  a  series  of  sketches  rather 
than  a  novel,  but  it  abounds  in  strong  and 
brilliant  studies  of  character  and  of  the  world 
in  which  Leonardo  lived.  (Putnams.)  "Any- 
thing goes"  in  a  detective  story,  and  "Miser 
Hoadley's  Secret,"  by  Arthur  W.  Marchmont 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  being  full  of 
mysteries.  (New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.) 
"The  Red  Anvil,"  a  strong  story  by  (Hiarles 
Reginald  Sherlock,  carries  the  reader  back  to 
the  "abolition"  excitement  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  reads  more  like  history  than  romance. 
The  once-famous  Gerritt  Smith,  scarcely  dis- 
guised, is  one  of  the  characters,  the  scene  is 
a  typical  northern  village  with  its  many 
"nigger-haters,"  and  the  most  interesting 
black  man  in  the  story  is  a  mixture  of  hero 
and  beast.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 

Augusta  Evans  (Wilson),  whose  "Beulah" 
and  'NSt.  Elmo,"  etc.,  were  more  read  than 
any  other  American  novels  of  their  day,  is 
author  of  a  new  story— "A  Speckled  Bird," 
which  is  quite  as  strong  as  any  of  her  earlier 
works   and   more   artistic  than  the  best   of 
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them.  It  has  its  author's  favorite  theme — ^the 
estrangement  of  a  loving  but  proud  pair  of 
lovers,  and  the  principal  scenes  and  charac- 
ters, with  the  exception  of  the  father  of  the 
heroine,  are  Southern  in  the  extreme.  ^Dil- 
linfirham.)  "Asa  Holmes,"  by  Annie  Fellows 
Johnston,  is  a  series  of  life-like  sketches  of 
the  informal  men's  gossiping  club  that  may 
be  found  at  an^r  country  store,  with  a  great- 
hearted, clear-sighted  man  like  Asa  Holmes 
for  its  moderator.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 
There  are  some  good  scenes,  good  charac- 
ters, and  a  good  dog  in  William  Henry  Car- 
son's "The  Fool,"  and  the  fool  himself  is  a 
wise  man  at  times,  although  somewhat  cyn- 
ical, and  he  says  many  cutting  and  clever 
things.  (Dillingham.)  "Castle  Craneycrow," 
by  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  author  of 
"Graustark,"  is  startling  melodrama  of  a 
popular  old-fashioned  kmd,  with  villainous 
noblemen  whose  manners  are  charming,  and 


with  plots,  abductions  and  surprises,  all  of 
which  are  overcome  by  a  superb  young 
American  whose  principal  accomplice  is  a 
reformed  burglar— also  American.  (H.  S. 
Stone  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Herman  Bernstein,  some  of  whose 
magazine  stories  of  the  Ghetto  and  the  Jews 
have  been  highly  commended  by  prominent 
critics,  has  grouped  about  a  dozen  of  his  sto- 
ries in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Gates  of  Is- 
rael." They  are  absolutely  true  to  the  life 
of  which  they  treat,  and  though  simple,  they 
abound  in  sympathy.  To  Gentile  eyes  they 
present  a  class  of  people,  correcting  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  the  Jews  as  a  race  are 
energetic  and  prosperous,  for  most  of  Mr. 
Bernstein's  characters  are  wretchedly  poor 
and  helpless,  living  principally  in  memories 
of  the  past  and  hopes  of  a  future  in  a  better 
world.     (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.) 


Nocture   Books 


The  camera  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
students  of  animal  life,  as  several  books  com- 
mended by  The  Era  have  shown  conclusively. 
A  still  handsomer  and  far  more  wonderful 
book  is  "Nature  Portraits,"  in  which  are 
about  one  hundred  admirable  photographic 
pictures  by  W.  £.  Carlin,  A.  Radcliffe  Dug- 
more,  Herbert  K.  Job  and  W.  L.  Brownell. 
The  subjects  include  insects,  birds,  fishes  and 
animals  both  great  and  small,  but  the  wonder 
is  that  some  of  these  should  have  been  ob- 
tainable in  any  way,  for  there  are  snap-shot 
pictures  of  foxes,  weazels  and  other  animals 
that  are  notoriously  shy  and  suspicious;  a 
woodcock  on  her  nest,  fishes  under  water, 
beavers  at  work,  prairie-dogs  at  play— all  of 
them  creatures  that  never  would  knowingly 
pose  for  the  photographer.  The  pictures  are 
reproduced  by  different  photographic  meth- 
ods, some  being  in  colors,  and  handsomely 
printed  on  paper  measuring  about  12x15 
mches.  The  text  is  so  entirely  broad-minded 
and  sane  that  it  should  be  studied  by  every 
teacher  and  lecturer  on  animal  life;  it  is  full 
of  correctives  of  some  accepted  "systems" 
and  other  hobbies.  Indeed,  the  entire  book 
should  be  in  every  school  library.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)  "The  Earth's  Beginning," 
by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  is  far  the  most  readable 
of  recent  authoritative  books  on  its  subject. 
That  the  author,  who  is  Astronomer  Royal 
of  Great  Britain,  and  a  distinguished  member 
of  many  scientific  societies,  should  have 
adapted  his  style  to  the  requirements  of  the 
largest  class  of  readers  in  astronomy  and 


geology  is  quite  as  astonishing  as  it  is  grati- 
fying, for  many  entertaining  writers  on  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  universe  are  sadly 
lacking  in  knowledge  and  in  sense  of  propor- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Ball  has  planned  as  care- 
fully as  if  he  were  preparing  to'  write  a  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  work,  yet  he  has 
written  so  skilfully  that  his  book  is  sufficient- 
ly instructive  to  all  but  special  students,  and 
the  chapters  are  entertaining  as  well  as  in- 
spiring. (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  No  other  in- 
sect is  so  foolishly  dreaded  and  ignored  as  the 
spider,  the  reason  being  is  that  no  other  is 
so  little  understood.  Yet  after  ants  and  bees 
the  spiders  best  repay  attention,  for  they  are 
easy  to  find  and  many  of  their  works  are  in- 
genious in  the  extreme.  Books  about  them 
are  so  few  and  generally  so  costly  that  James 
H.  Emberton's  ^*The  Common  Spiders  of  the 
United  States"  should  have  a  wide  welcome; 
it  is  small,  comprehensive,  well  and  profusely 
illustrated,  and  also  cheap,  and  its  author  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  his  subject.  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  "Rataplan,  a  Rogue  Elephant,"  by 
Ellen  Velzin,  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, is  a  volume  of  animal  stories  for  young 
people,  though  many  adults  will  enjoy  it.  The 
author's  pur|)ose  has  been  to  make  people 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  animals,  and  to 
correct  some  erroneous  yet  common  beliefs. 
The  illustrations,  all  handsomely  printed  in 
colors  and  of  full-page  size,  are  after  draw- 
ings by  Gustave  Verbeek.  (Henry  Altemus 
.  Co.) 


GenercLl  LiteroLture 


The  first  annual  volume  of  "The  Ancestor," 
a  new  English  quarterly,  contains  many  odd, 
quaint  and  otherwise  interesting  bits  of  in- 
formation for  the  patient  reader.  The  re- 
view's   scope    is   broad   enough   to    include 


essays  on  heraldry,  miniatures,  the  English 
gentleman,  and  the  king's  coronation  orna- 
ments, as  well  as  sketches  and  anecdotes  of 
notable  families,  while  the  several  editorial 
departments  are  full  of  entertainment  for  the 
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curious.  The  volume  is  so  well  edited  and 
contains  so  many  good  portraits  and  other 
illustrations  that  it  compels  the  wish  that 
there  might  be  an  American  periodical  of 
similar  nature.  Every  one  had  ancestors; 
that  the  social  standing  of  some  of  these  dead 
and  gone  worthies  was  not  what  their  de- 
scendants could  desire  is  not  important,  for 
"The  Ancestor"  itself  declares  that  according 
to  the  highest  standard  "we  are  driven  to 
the  painful  but  irresistible  conclusion  that 
quite  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  peers  are 
not  gentlemen/'  while  "many  persons  whom 
we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  regard  in 
that  light  may  have  a  good  claim  to  the  title." 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)  Virginia  W.  Johnson's 
"A  World's  Shrine"  is  a  charming  little  book 
in  which  one  can  study  the  highest  civilization 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  and  at  the  same 
time  become  well  acquainted  with  Lake 
Como,  which  is  as  dear  to  the  cultured  Amer- 
ican who  has  visited  it  as  it  was  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  ladies  of  the  Roman  capital  and 
the  empire  at  lar^e.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.) 
When  a  sober  historian  like  Mr.  William 
Garrott  Brown  neglects  his  studies  long 
enough  to  write  a  little  rhapsody  entitled 
"Golf,"  there  must  be  something  in  the  game. 
Certainly  there  is  much  that  is  charming  in 
the  book,  few  though  the  pages  are.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  Despite  some  determined 
attempts  at  "fine''  writing,  "The  Destruction 
of  St.  Pierre."  by  J.  H.  Welch  and  H.  K 
Taylor,  contains  a  fair  compilation  of  many 
stories  of  the  recent  volcanic  eruptions  on  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  St  Vincent,  as  well 
as  a  chapter  on  eruptions  elsewhere  and  some 
earthquakes,  and  a  treatise  on  causes  of  vol- 
canic action.    (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.) 

"Persian  Children  of  the  Royal  Family"  is 
so  awkward  a  title  that  it  is  a  relief  to  dis- 
cover that  Wilfrid  Sparroy,  the  author,  gets 
away  from  it  as  easily  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker  from  a  toast.  Mr.  Sparroy  was  tutor 
to  the  nine  sons  of  the  Shah's  brother, 
though  only  two  of  the  boys  themselves  were 
full  brothers.  Incidentally  and  principally  the 
author  writes  of  Persian  customs  and  of  Per- 
sian people  of  all  classes;  even  his  most 
trifling  personal  affairs  bring  to  light  the 
peculiarities  of  his  new  surroundings.  There 
are  better  books  for  serious  students  of 
Persia,  but  none  more  interesting  to  the 
curious.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  from  pho- 
tographs. (John  Lane.)  Lilian  Bell's 
"Abroad  with  the  Jimmies"  is  a  vivacious  re- 
port of  the  experiences  of  a  quartet  of  Ameri- 
cans who  roamed  over  Europe  in  as  leisurely 
a  manner  as  if  they  had  a  lifetime  in  which  , 
to  chat  of  what  they  saw  and  heard.  They 
had  opinions  of  their  own  and  tongues  with 
which  to  express  them,  and  every  one  knew 
them  at  sight  for  Americans,  so  they  did 
not  lack  experiences.  Two  chapters  of 
the  book  will  specially  interest  a  large 
literary  class,  for  they  report  long  interviews 
with  Tolstoi  and  Max  Nordau.  (L,  C.  Page 
&  Co.) 


Secretary  Hay's  admirable  memorial  ad- 
dress on  President  McKinley  has  been  re- 
vised by  Mr.  Hay  and  published  in  book  form 
by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  "Tree  Planting  for 
Profit"  is  a  practical  and  valuable  handbook 
for  farmers  and  others  who  have  land — and 
in  «  hold  thieHjened  with  lumisAr-iamine  too 
— ^too  sterile  to  justify  ordinary  cultivation. 
Tree-planting  pays  in  England,  though  the 
mother  country,  unlike  ourselves,  can  import 
Canadian  lumber  duty  free.  The  book  is  by 
Prof.  John  Gifford  of  the  College  of  Forestry, 
Cornell  University.  (Appleton's.)  "The 
Future  of  War"  by  Jean  de  Bloch  is  an  en- 
deavor to  prove  that  there  will  be  no  more 
great  wars,  the  reason  being  that  no  civilized 
nation  is  rich  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  war 
with  any  other  land  worth  conquering.  It  is 
no  secret  that  some  European  countries  are 
restrained  from  flying  at  each  other's  throats 
only  by  the  fact  that  even  in  peace-times  their 
armies  and  armaments  are  keeping  them 
poor,  and  that  war,  according  to  modern 
methods,  would  quickly  increase  the  outlay 
four-fold  or  more  and  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  loser  to  make  good  in  "indemnity."  M. 
Bloch's  work,  which  was  first  published  in 
Russia  several  years  ago,  compelled  the  at- 
tention of  all  governments  and  of  military 
students;  the  present  book  is  a  translation 
of  the  author's  conclusions  only,  yet  it  con- 
tains nearly  four  hundred  larg^  pages.  It 
is  the  most  convincing  argument  that  has 
ever  been  made  for  universal  peace  and  dis- 
armament. (Ginn  &  Co.)  Mr.  Wharton 
Barker,  Editor  of  "The  American,"  a  period- 
ical which  has  gone  to  the  root  of  many  a 
public  question  so  energetically  as  sometimes 
to  mistake  soil  for  roots,  has  filled  a  four 
hundred  page  book  with  reprints  of  editorials 
from  "The  American"  of  1897-1900.  The  gen- 
eral title  is  "The  Great  Issue"  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ker (Philadelphia)  is  his  own  publisher.  A 
genuine  book  of  American  adventure,  yet  one 
of  which  most  Americans  know  only  from 
fragments,  is  the  hundred-year-old  story  of 
Lewis  &  Qark's  Expedition,  which  was  sent 
by  President  Jefferson  into  'The  Louisiana 
Purchase,"  to  ascend  the  Missouri,  reach  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  learn  of  the  inhabitants 
and  resources  of  our  new  possessions.  A 
new  and  compact  reprint  of  the  origrinal  work 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  New  Amsterdam 
Book  Co. 

Prof.  Gold  Thwaites'  "Father  Marquette" 
is  a  readable  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  early 
American  history — ^the  young  missionary 
priest  who  was  also  an  explorer,  and  who  not 
only  found  the  Mississippi  River,  but  de- 
scended it  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in 
search  of  additional  heathen  to  whom  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Cross.  (Applctons.)  In 
"The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom"  Michael  Da- 
vitt,  M.  P.,  exults  in  the  handsome  fight 
which  the  Burghers  put  up  against  Mr. 
Davitt's  most  hated  enemy,  to  wit,  the  British 
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Government.  It  contains  some  useful  facts 
and  figures,  and  many  interesting  pictures, 
but  the  author's  animus  lessens  the  possible 
value  of  his  book.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.) 
Heroic  James  Chalmers,  who  was  killed  by 
New  Guinea  cannibals  last  year,  was  the 
missionary  whom  the  late  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  pronounced  "the  most  attractive, 
simple,  brave  and  interesting  man  in  the 
whole  Pacific"  and  "A  man  that  took  me 
fairly  by  storm."  Chalmers'  autobiography 
and  letters,  edited  by  Richard  Lovett,  M.  A., 
is  full  of  promptings  to  honest  hero  worship. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.) 

Whether  written  in  earnest,  or  merely  to 
provide  something  new  to  talk  about  in  the 
silly  season  of  England  and  America,  "The 
Unspeakable  Scot"  must  greatly  amuse  any- 
one who  is  not  a  Scot.  As  to  Scotchmen 
themselves,  their  friends  will  wish  the  book 
had  not  appeared  in  the  heated  season,  for  it 
is  full  of  things  to  set  a-boiling  the  blood  of 
anyone  from  the  "land  o'  cakes,"  According 
to  the  author  (T.  W.  H.  Crosland)  Scotch  lit- 
erature is  rubbish,  Scotch  sentiment  mawkish, 
Scotch  humor  non-existent,  Scotch  religion  a 
matter  of  cold  business  between  man  and  his 
maker,  Scotch  morals  far  below  the  standard 
of  England  and  Ireland,  Scotch  character  un- 
lovable, and  Scotch  whisky  the  only  genial 
spirit  that  its  country  has  produced.  Were 
the  Scotch  people  to  believe  even  half  that 
the  author  sets  down  against  them— of  course 
they  won't  believe  a  word  of  it — repentance 
and  suicide  would  become  epidemic  north  of 
the  Tweed.  Fortunately  there  are  Scotch- 
men who  can  laugh  at  abuse  when  it  is  colos- 
sal.   (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"An  Onlooker's  Note-book"  is  by  G.  W. 
E.  Russell,  whose  "Collections  and  Recollec- 
tions," published  several  years  ago,  was  as 
entertaining  a  book  of  its  kind  as  any  that 
came  out  of  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  newer  work,  though 
apparently  graver,  being  arranged  under 
serious  chapter-heads,  is  like  its  predecessor 
a  series  of  interesting  stories  about  people 
who  are  in  the  world's  eye — or  Britain's  eye, 
and  the  author's  many  comments  are  those 
of  a  wise  and  genial  man  of  the  world.  Be- 
tween the  lines  a  reader  can  learn  more 
of  English  life,  politics,  morals  and  manners 
than  from  any  hundred  English  novels,  yet 
all  the  characters  are  real  men  and  women. 
The  book  will  attract  all  American  readers  of 
the  better  sort,  for  it  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind,  of  recent  issue,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  another  like  it.  (Harpers.)  Quite  different 
in  tone  and  topics  from  the  "Note-book" 
yet  full  of  personalities  about  men  of  whom 
everyone  in  the  United  States  has  heard,  is 
George  S.  Boutwell's  voluminous  "Remi- 
niscences of  Sixty  Years  in  Public  Affairs." 
The  author  (who  still  lives,)  began  life  as  a 
"store-boy"  yet  became  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts more  than  fifty  years  ago;  he  after- 


ward served  several  terms  in  Congress,  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Grant,  and  afterward  was  sent  by  his  native 
state  to  the  Senate.  His  long  political 
career  and  his  hearty  and  adaptive  man- 
ner gave  him  wide  acquaintance  with 
political  celebrities,  one  result  of  which 
is  that  his  book  is  full  of  comments  and  esti- 
mates, many  of  them  convincing  and  all  of 
them  frank  in  the  extreme,  though  never  ma- 
lignant. Although  not  without  respect  for 
persons,  he  has  no  respect  for  |^eat  person- 
ages' vices,  so  he  says  hard  thmgs  of  some 
states'  "favorite  sons."  His  book  can  not 
be  spared  from  any  course  of  "parallel  read- 
ing" in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  and  re- 
construction periods.  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.)  "The  Lower  South  in  American  His- 
tory," containing  essays  which  are  unrelated 
except  through  the  general  subject  indicated 
by  ttie  title,  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
"Southern"  books  that  have  been  born  of 
the  unbalanced  temper  and  temperament  of 
South  and  North.  The  author,  William  Gar- 
rott  Brown,  is  lecturer  on  history  at  Harvard 
University;  his  essays  are  thoughtful,  judicial 
and  scholarlv,  although  sadly  lacking  in 
indications  of  hope  for  relief  from  the  pe- 
culiar perplexities  of  the  South  of  to-day. 
Although  himself  a  Southerner,  Mr.  Brown 
makes  some  frank  admissions  regarding  a 
dangerous  class  of  whom  nothing  is  ever 
heard  from  the  negroes'  critics;  we  refer  to 
the  great  number  of  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded  whites.  (Macmillan.)  Finland  is  the 
least  known  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
Europe;  for  it  is  off  the  route  to  any  other 
country.  At  present  it  attracts  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
being  shamefully  treated  by  Russia,  of  which 
it  is  nominally  a  semi-independent  duchy. 
Harry  De  Windt's  "Finland  As  It  Is"  is  in- 
teresting and  authoritative,  for  the  author 
knows  the  country  well  and  always  writes 
entertainingly.    (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

A  most  promising  new  series  is  one  of 
"best  works"  of  noted  authors.  It  is  in  neat 
volumes  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  each 
volume  containing  only  a  few  selections  from 
the  works  of  a  single  author.  The  editor  an- 
nounces that  his  purpose  is  both  introductory 
and  finally  selective,  and  few  readers  will 
dissent  from  his  assertion  that  "the  best"  of 
any  author's  writings  is  surely  that  portion 
of  them  which  may  most  fairly  be  recom- 
mended to  the  beginner;  as  certainly,  too,  it 
is  that  part  of  all  of  them  which  finally  re- 
mains to  us  and  to  which  we  return.  The  vol- 
umes already  issued  are  from  Balzac  and 
Stevenson.  Each  has  a  long  introductory 
essay  which  is  both  critical  and  appreciative 
as  well  as  temperate;  there  is  also  a  complete 
bibliography  of  the  author.  Such  books  are 
far  more  satisfactory  and  informing  on  their 
writers  than  the  best  of  the  larger  com- 
pendiums  of  literature.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 
"Lessons  from  the  Lowly"  is  a  tasteful  me- 
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morial  in  pictures  and  blank  verse,  of  the 
"Old  Eagle  School,"  which  was  founded  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  as  a  school  house,  general  meeting 
house  and  cemetery;.  Like  many  another 
rehc  of  humble  exterior  yet  high  significance, 
the  building  fell  into  neglect,  but  now  it  is 
used  as  a  public  library  and  historical  mu- 
seum. The  text  of  the  book  is  reminiscent, 
reverent  and  earnest,  and  the  pictures  large 
and  handsome.  Many  people  will  be  charmed 
by  this  dainty  booklet,  and  all  who  expect  to 
write  memorial  volumes  would  do  well  to 
study  the  author's  spirit.  (Ferris  &  Leech.) 
Mr.  Thomas  Mosher,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
makes  limited  editions  of  many  books  that 
are  far  too  ^ood  for  the  multitude,  yet  so 
pretty  and  dainty  as  to  make  every  one  covet 
them.  Among  Mr.  Mosher's  latest  is  "Aes 
Triplex,"  which  is  probably  the  most  gem- 
iike  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  essays,  for 
it  treats  bravely  and  cheerfully  of  death. 
Although  a  tiny  volume,  it  is  artistically 
book-like.  "The  Ni^ht  Side  of  London"  is 
not  a  reissue  of  an  interesting  old  book  of 
the  same  title,  but  is  the  result  of  some  close 
observations  made  in  the  present  new  cen- 
tury. Robert  Machray,  the  author,  has  a 
facile  pen  which  avoids  both  flippancy  and 
sermonizing,  and  "Tom"  Browne,  who  has  no 
English  superior  in  his  line  of  art,  contributes 
almost  a  hundred  good  pictures.  The  book 
4oes  not  pretend  to  be  comprehensive,  and 
it  avoids  all  night  scenes  that  are  not  ab- 
normal or  picturesque,  yet  the  reader  is 
spared  the  horrors  with  which  a  volume  of 
similar  title  might  be  filled.  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.)  The  newest  "Cap  and  Gown"  book  is 
the  "Third  Series  of  College  Verse,"  selected 
by  George  H.  Paget  from  almost  all  college 
magazines,  including  those  of  women's  col- 
leges. It  will  please  most  undergraduates, 
delight  the  numberless  adorers  of  college 
boys  and  girls,  and  really  interest  the  many 
people  who  are  wise  enough  to  have  learned 
that  in  literature,  as  in  gardens,  buds  are 
often  as  good  in  their  way  as  blossoms.  (L. 
C.  Page  &  Co.)  The  first  series  of  the  Dodge 
Lectureship,  at  Yale  College,  on  "The  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Citizenship,"  was  delivered 
by  Associate  Justice  Brewer  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  college  has  published  them  in  a 
volume  entitled  "Arterican  Citizenship."    Al- 


though delivered  to  college  students,  these 
lectures  are  so  broad  and  noble  in  spirit  and 
so  forceful  and  convincing  in  diction  that  they 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Americans  of 
all  ages  and  classes.  The  book  can  be  read 
in  an  hour  or  two,  and  it  deserves  frequent 
re-reading,  for  in  this  busy  age  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  citizenship  are  easily  for- 
gotten; hence  our  frequent  outbreaks  of 
demagogy.  (Scribners.)  "George  Eliot"  is 
the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  "English 
Men  of  Letters"  series,  edited  by  John  Mor- 
ley,  although  almost  forty  volumes  have  been 
issued.  Leslie  Stephen,  who  writes  the  book, 
stands  high  as  a  literary  biographer  and  critic 
and  his  study  of  George  Eliot  will  interest  all 
of  that  novelist's  readers  and  provoke  many 
of  them  to  dissent,  for  while  the  author  is 
appreciative  he  is  also  a  persistent  analyst. 
(Macmillan  Co.)  "Whimlets"  is  one  of  the 
little  books  of  which  everbody  wishes  several 
copies— one  for  personal  use  and  the  others 
to  give  to  friends,  for  it  is  both  witty  and 
pretty.  Its  text  is  a  lot  of  merry  verses  of 
S.  Scott  Stinson,  the  author  of  hundreds  of 
witticisms  that  hundreds  of  newspapers  have 
copied  from  the  paper  for  which  tncy  were 
written,  and  each  of  his  verses  in  "Whim- 
lets,"  is  accompanied  by  a  graceful  picture  by 
Clare  Victor  Dwiggins,  who  illustrated  Mr. 
Matthewman's  "Crankisms."  The  cover  is  in 
keeping  with  the  general  daintiness  of  the 
pages,  and  the  book  in  its  entirety  is  one  for 
men  to  smile  through  and  women  to  dote  on. 
(H.  T.  Coates  &  Co.)  Francis  Watt's  "Ter- 
rors of  the  Law"  is  not  a  volume  of  warnings 
to  evil-doers,  as  its  title  may  seem  to  indi- 
cate, but  a  trio  of  studies  of  three  English 
jurists — "Bloody  Jeffreys,"  Mackenzie  and 
Braxfield,  the  "Weir  of  Hermiston"  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  unfinished  ro- 
mance, all  of  whom  were  "terrors"  to  the 
evil  and  good  alike.  The  book  is  an  interest- 
ing bit  of  side-reading  for  any  student  of  Eng- 
lish history.  (John  Lane.)  Prof.  James  F. 
Kinard,  of  Winthrop  Normal  College,  is 
editor  of  "Old  English  Ballads,"  containing 
sixteen  well-known  ballads,  in  their  original 
orthography,  with  many  notes  and  a  full  glos- 
sary, as  well  as  a  historical  and  critical  in- 
troduction, so  that  any  one  may  become  well 
acquainted  with  this  ever-popular  form  of 
English  folk-lore.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 
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THE    ROYAL    ACADEMY 

By  William  Armstrong 


BURLINGTON    HOL'SK   WING   OK    EXHIBITION    GALI.KRIKS,    ROYAL    ACADRMY 


The  place  which  the  Royal  Academy 
should  hold  in  the  interest  of  Americans 
is,  perhaps,  not  generally  realized.  To 
an  American,  Benjamin  West^  is  directly 
due  its  foundation,  and  to-day  while 
none  but  British-born  subjects  are  elig- 
ible to  membership  Americans  are  ad- 
mitted on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
regarded  as  foreigners,  although  all 
other  nationalities  are  excluded,  except 
as  honorary  members.     In  the  present 


composition  of  the  body  the  Americans, 
Sargent  and  Abbey  hold  the  title  of 
Royal  Academicians,  the  former  being  a 
member  of  the  council,  while  Shannon 
and  Millet  are  associate  artists.  A  fifth 
American  member,  Mr.  George  Henry 
Boughton,  for  an  American  he  must  be 
regarded,  after  two  decades  of  residence 
in  the  country  from  his  third  to  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  was  created  a  Royal 
Academician  in  1896. 
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Beyond  these  points  there  is  another 
of  a  closer  and  more  general  interest. 
The    dominant   spirit   which    demanded 
and  won  the  independence  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  one, 
a  spirit  which  later  by  its  influence  made 
good  American  citizens  of  the  vast  con- 
glomeration of  nationalities   seeking  a 
home   in   the  country.     Whatever   criti- 
cism may  be  advanced  on  the  English 
school,  lack  of  the  national  in  expression 
cannot  be  denied  '*      t^  ;c  fV,o 
expression    of    th 
Saxon,  grown  wit 
cent  years  through 
reactionary  niovei 
to  a  stronger  ind 
viduality.  For  this 
reason    it    would 
likely    prove    of 
undoubted  bene- 
fit to  American 
art  students  to 
visit   London 
before  the  inev- 
itable    journey 
to  Paris  in  that 
it     would     im- 
press   a    sense 
of  the  national 
which  the  latter 
center  too  often 
effaces.   Differ- 
ing from  all  other 
state     institutions 
the   Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Art  is  dire 
ly    under    the    ki; 
who  is  its  virtual  Y 
and     is     entirely 
from    government 

ence.    This  intimz. 

may  curiously  be  traced  back 
to  a  trifling  incident  con- 
cerning West's  picture,  "The  Departure 
of  Regulus,"  painted  at  the  suggestion 
of  George  III.  West  had  already 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  king  the 
squabblings  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Artists,  and  his  desire  to  found  a  new 
organization.  To  this  the  reply  had 
been,  "I  will  patronize  any  association 
founded  on  principles  calculated  to  ad- 
vance art."  When  "The  Departure  of 
Regulus"  was  shown  to  the  king, 
Joshua  Kirby,  his  teacher  of  perspective. 


SIR   EDWARD 
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and  a  partisan  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Artists,  ventured  that  it  would  do  for 
the  exhibition  of  that  organization. 

"It  is  for  my  Academy,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  king,  a  relation  borne  toward  it 
by  the  throi^  from  that  day.    The  docu- 
ment of  approval  of  the  founding  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  document  meant 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  existing  Society  of 
Artists,  was  signed  November  lo,  1768. 
The  laws  governing  the  Royal  Academy 
1:^;*  Ur.  ™— ^ership  now,  as  at 
its  inception  un- 
presidency  of  Sir 
ua    Reynolds,    to 
/  academicians  and 
enty     associates. 
Another  order  of 
members,    limited 
to    six,    are    the 
Associate     En- 
[    gravers.   These 
three  orders  are 
not   allowed  to 
be  members  of 
any    other    so- 
ciety of  artists 
established      in 
London.    Addi- 
tional members 
are  a  chaplain, 
f    who  is  required 
to   be   of   high 
rank  in  the  church 
and    a    professor 
of  ancient   litera- 
•e,  a  post  presum- 
y  created   for  its 
incumbent,  Oliver 
nith. 

ernment  is  vested 
^^.dent,  council,  and 
JOHN  poYNTER  gcncral  assembly.  With  the 
Royal  Academy  president  or  his  dcputy  rcsts 
the  sole  right  to  summon  either  the  coim- 
cil  or  the  general  assembly.  On  the  ap- 
plication in  writing  by  five  academicians, 
however,  a  general  assembly  must  be  con- 
vened. 

The  council  consists  of  eight  acad- 
emicians and  the  president,  who  have 
entire  direction  and  management  of  all 
business  of  the  society.  The  seats  in  the 
council  go  by  succession  to  all  the  acad- 
emicians, except  the  secretary,  whose 
post  is  permanent. 
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All  business  which  relates  to  the  Royal 
Academy  and  which  is  to  be  laid  before 
the  king  is  first  settled  by  the  council 
and  then  presented  to  him  by  the  presi- 
dent, attended  either  by  the  secretary  or 
treasurer,  as  the  nature  of  the  business 
may  require. 

The  keeper,  an  artist  and  head  of  the 
Academy  school,  has  residence  at  Bur- 
lington House,  the  home  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 


All  vacancies  of  academicians  are 
filled  by  election  from  amongst  the  asso- 
ciates. The  associates  in  turn  are 
elected  by  the  academicians  from  among 
the  exhibitors  in  the  annual  academy 
and  must  be  at  least  twenty-four  years 
old. 

The  associate  engravers  are  selected 
from  the  list  of  candidates  sending 
specimens  of  their  ability  to  the  council. 
Each  branch  of  members  is  obliged  to 
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place  permanently  in  the  Academy  an 
example  of  his  work.  In  this  matter  of 
elections  to  any  degree  of  membership, 
however,  the  close  relation  in  which  the 
king  stands  to  the  institution  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  all  elections  are 
subject  to  his  approval. 

On    election    days    the    men    models 
stand   in   line   outside   the   council   hall 


Gainsborough,  and  Leighton,  an  act 
simple  in  itself,  but  likely  to  arouse  a 
more  than  passing  emotion.  The  suc- 
ceeding presentation  of  the  new  asso- 
ciate to  the  king  is  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  academy.  The  annual  exhi- 
bition, opening  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
and  lasting  for  six  weeks,  is  supposed  to 
allow  a  wall  space  to  each  academician 
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John  S.  Sargent,  R.  A. 


awaiting  the  result.  The  first  among 
them  conveying  the  news  to  the  newly 
elected  associate  receives  from  him  a 
guinea.  In  the  haste  to  bear  the  tidings, 
two  have  been  known  to  block  the  door- 
way through  which  the  fortunate  candi- 
date was  endeavoring  to  pass. 

The  first  formal  act  of  the  associate 
is  the  enrolling  of  his  name  in  the  book 
containing  names  of  Reynolds,  Turner, 


and  associate  for  thirty  pictures,  irre- 
spective of  size.  Tlie  number  of  outsid- 
ers admitted  to  the  privilege  of  exhibi- 
tion, however,  makes  this  course  impos- 
sible, and  although  complaint  is  made 
from  time  to  time  of  the  aggrandizement 
of  space  by  members — and  complaint  is 
pretty  sure  to  arise  no  matter  how  gen- 
erous the  conditions — the  wall  space 
actually   appropriated   by   academicians 
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and  associates  averages  but  eight  per 
cent.,  or  in  canvases  three  each. 

Upon  the  hanging  committee,  com- 
posed of  three,  there  involves  the  task  of 
passing  upon  twenty  thousand  pictures, 
and  for  this  unenviable  commission  the 
laws  of  the  Academy  quaintly  entitle 
each  to  two  guineas  a  day. 


corps  of  the  **Artists"  Regiment,  whose 
history  through  distinguished  recruits  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  Academy, 
forms  a  guard  of  honor. 

The  three  principal  occasions  of  the 
year  are  the  opening  day  of  the  exhi- 
bition, the  annual  dinner  at  which  invi- 
tations,   exclusive    of   members    of    the 
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The  great  courtyard  of  Burlington 
House  forms  a  fine  setting  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Academy  functions.  Of  these 
none  is  more  brilliant  than  the  annual 
dinner  at  which  King  Edward  VII.  as 
Prince  of  Wales  was  always  present,  a 
custom  now  continued  by  the  present 
heir  to  the   throne.     At   such   times   a 


Academy  and  musicians,  are  limited  to 
140,  and  to  which  only  persons  of  un- 
usual distinction  are  eligible,  and  the 
annual  soiree  which  takes^  place  in  July. 
Built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  Bur- 
lington House  was  one  of  the  first  large 
mansions  in  the  section  then  known  as 
St.  James's  Fields.    The  Academy,  prior 
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to  its  establishment  there  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Somerset  House.    Originally 
Burlington  House  was  of  brick,  with  a 
great    garden    extending    where    busy 
streets   now   run.     Richard   Boyle,  the 
second  earl,  built  a  new  front  to  the 
house  in  171 7,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  colonnade  and  gateway.    The  third 
earl    died   and   the 
title    with    him,    in 
I73S»  and  Burling- 
ton House  became 
the  property  of  the 
Duke     of     Devon- 
shire.   The  idea  of 
tearing  it  down  was 
entertained  in  1806, 
but    Lord    George 
Cavendish     bought 
it,   making  consid- 
erable    alterations, 
which  were  directed 
by    Samuel    Ware, 
as     architect.       In 
1855  the  Cavendish 
family    sold     Bur- 
lington   House    to 
the  Government  for 
£140,000. 

The  three   days, 
Thursday,    Friday, 
and  Saturday  pre- 
ceding   the    first 
Monday  in  May  on 
which    the    exhibi- 
tion is  thrown  open 
to   the   public,    are 
varnishing    days. 
On  these  days  only 
the  artists  exhibit- 
ing and  their  serv- 
ants are  allowed  in 
Burlington    House. 
Luncheon  is  served 
in  the  building,  and 
as  it  is  the  custom 
for  each  member  on 
his  election  to  make  a  present  of  silver 
to  the  Academy,  the  table  service  used 
bears  inscribed  on  it  the  names  of  Turner, 
Reynolds,  and  the  long  list  of  British 
masters  of  art  that  have  been  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  institution. 

There  are  no  better  raconteurs  in  the 
world  than  painters,  and  the  stories  of 
"this    year's  academy"    are     now     and 
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again  classics  that  deserve  a  place  "on 
the  line."  Those  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper, 
"the  father  of  the  Academy,"  whose 
death  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  was  re- 
corded a  few  months  back,  if  they  did 
not  occupy  a  unique  place  in  one  direc- 
tion did  at  least  in  another.  Being  very 
deaf  he  spoke  unwittingly  in  a  tone  that 
penetrated  even  to 
comers  where  the 
less  fortunate  ex- 
hibitors were  plying 
a  final  brush.  On 
the  last  varnishing 
day  that  he  was 
present  he  was  tell- 
ing the  story  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  a 
Scotchman  who  had 
been  his  model. 
The  prelude  to  the 
story  caught  gen- 
eral attention  be- 
fore it  was  done, 
and  when  the  final 
citing  of  the  ani- 
mal's intelligence 
was  reached  not  an 
ear  missed  it.  "The 
Scotchman,  •  who 
had  just  come  in 
out  of  the  rain,  took 
off  his  plaid  and 
handed  it  to  this 
wonderful  collie, 
who  disappeared 
with  it.  We  fol- 
lowed," went  on 
Mr.  Cooper,  reach- 
ing his  climax  with 
growing  enthusi- 
asm. "We  followed. 
And  what  do  you 
think  we  saw  ?  The 
dog  seated  before 
the  kitchen  fire, 
his  fore  paws  out- 
stretched and  over  them  hung  the  plaid 
he  was  drying." 

The  gallery  pealed  with  laughter.  Mr. 
Cooper  glanced  about  in  surprise.  "We 
appear  all  to  be  telling  good  stories  to- 
day," he  added,  going  back  to  his 
brushes. 

The  genial  presence  of  Lord  Leighton 
and  his  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work 
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of  his  colleagues,  down  to  the  newest  aspirant 
among  them,  make  him  missed  at  no  time  more  than 
on  these  occasions  of  general  assemblage.  One 
varnishing  day  the  arm  of  a  figure  in  a  certain  pic- 
ture aroused  adverse  comment.  The  artist,  accept- 
ing the  criticism,  exclaimed,  *'But  I  have  no  model !" 
"Will  I  do?"  asked  Lord  Leighton,  baring  his  arm 
and  assuming  the  pose  which  he  held  until  the 
painter  was  finished. 

The  raconteur  of  the  Academy  is  Mr.  George  H. 
Houghton,  a  favorite  with  King  Edward  \TI.,  and, 
as  one  of  the  council,  appointed  to  entertain  him  at 
tea  on  a  certain  afterncx)n  during  a  view  when  the 
galleries  were  closed  for  the  visit  of  royalty.  At  such 
times  the  king,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  came  quite 
informally  at  three  o'clock.  He  liked  to  take  a  cata- 
logue and  go  about  alone,  smoking  a  big  cigar  and 
forming  his  own  opinions,  calling  for  the  president 
only  when  he  desired  to  question  him  regarding 
some  especial  picture.  On  this  particular  day  Mr. 
I  Houghton's  canvas  of  "The  Edict  of  William  the 
Testy,"  now  hung  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Wash- 
ington, was  one  of  his  Academy  exhibits.  Looking 
at  him  smilingly  through  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke 
the  king  said :  *'But  he  could  never  have  given  his 
edict  without  that  pipe  first,  now  could  he?"  Then 
he  spoke  of  the  possible  suggestion  of  the  subject 
by  Washington  Irving,  an  author  near  to  Houghton 
who  as  a  boy  and  young  man  lived  at  Albany  and 
knew  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  through  the  lasting 
aflfection  inspired  by  youthful  association.  He,  Sir 
Alma  Tadema,  and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  were  detailed 
to  entertain  the  king  presently  at  tea,  Lord  Leighton 
attending  the  queen,  then  Princess  of  Wales.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  it  Mr.  Boughton  told  one  of  his 
American  stories.  The  next  Monday  evening  the 
Academy  dinner  took  place.  The  distinguished 
company  lined  either  side  of  the  broad  stairway  at 
Burlington  House  as  the  king  passed  up.  Mr. 
Houghton  stood  behind  a  group  in  the  last  row. 
Just  as  the  king  w^as  ceremoniously  acknowledging 
the  bow  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  spied 
the  painter  and  his  face  broke  into  smiles.  *'I  say, 
l)Oughton,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  frankly, 
"that  was  a  good  story  you  told  the  other  after- 
noon." 

Remembering  the  boon  that  had  helped  William 
the  Testy  out  of  his  difficulties,  Mr.  Boughton  had 
seen  that  a  stock  of  cigars,  not  hitherto  a  feature  of 
these  Academy  functions,  was  provided.  After  the 
health  of  the  queen  was  drunk  and  the  speeches 
were  about  beginning  the  king  said  wistfully:  *Tf 
I  could  only  smoke."     In  an  instant  cigars  were  at 

hand  and  as  the  first  silvery  ring  rested  on  the  air 

\vii.L-o-THi:-wisp  he  pronounced  it  "a  splendid  scheme.''     His  words 

John  M.  Swan.  A.  K.  A.  wcrc  rcccived  with  tingling  applause  and  after  that 
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In  considering  the  fitness  of  an 
artist  for  the  position  of  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  pos- 
session of  executive  ability  be- 
comes an  important  considera- 
tion. The  experiences  of  Sir  E. 
J.  Poynter,  who  succeeded  Lx)rd 
Leighton  as  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  1896,  proved  of  especial 
value  in  this  field.  He  has  held 
respectively  the  post  of  Slade 
Professor  of  Art  at  the  Univers- 
ity College  of  London;  Director 
and  Art  Principal  of  the  National 
School,  South  Kensington,  a 
position  which  he  resigned  in 
1881,  and  was  Sir  F.  Burton's 
successor  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  in  1894.  He  was 
knighted  the  year  of  his  election 
as  President  of  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  School  at  Bur- 
lington House,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  Crofts,  requires  a 
high  standard  of  attainment  for 
admission.  The  average  rtumber 
of  students  in  attendance  is  two 
hundred.  Tuition  is  free,  and 
the  many  prizes  offered  enable 
some  of  the  more  talented  to  bear 
their  entire  expenses  while  study- 
ing. During  the  course  of  the 
year  each  pupil  studies  under 
about  five  masters,  the  idea  being 
that,  as  he  is  in  a  certain  degree 
accomplished  in  his  art,  he  is 
able  to  take  from  each  instructor 
that  which  is  his  best,  and  thus 
develop  his  own  individuality. 
The  main  body  of  the  pupils  is 
from  England;  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  the  colonies  contribute  their 
contingent,  and  some  few  come 
from  the  United  States. 

At  times  dissatisfaction  has 
arisen   in   the   ranks,   frequently 

George  J.  Frampton,  A.  R.  A.  bCCaUSC   of   the    StHCtueSS    of   CUr- 

riculum  inseparable  from  govern- 
not  a  speech  but  held  close  attention,  ment  institutions,  although  that  of  the 
From  this  incident,  directly  due  to  the  Academy  School  is  not  so  severe  as  the 
picture  of  William  the  Testy  and  his  com-  Beaux  Arts.  In  such  instances  of  dissat- 
forting  pipe,  arose  a  custom  now  observed  isf action,  however,  it  has  frequently  been 
wherever  the  British  flag  floats ;  after  noted  that  the  seceders  going  to  Paris  to 
the  royal  health  has  been  drunk  comes  study  have  in  a  short  time  won  all  the 
the  words,  "Gentlemen,  you  may  prizes  obtainable  by  foreigners.  The 
smoke."  more  distinguished  of  the  British  artists 
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have,  almost  without  exception,  been 
pupils  of  the  Academy  School,  the  best 
evidence  of  the  f^^reat  value  of  the  institu- 
tion as  the  stronghold  of  national  art. 

The  relation  of  the  ^'Artists"  Regi- 
ment to  the  Royal  Academy,  while  not 
an  official,  is  a  close  one.  A  great  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  ranks  are  sons  or 
grandsons  of  artists,  and  many  famous 
academicians  and  associates  have  been 
among  its  recruits.  The  chief  bar  to  an 
official  recognition  of  the  regiment  on 
the  part  of  the  Academy  is  that  the  laws 
of  the  institution  do  not  allow  it  to  con- 
tribute to  any  undertaking  outside  its 
own  organization,  except  charity. 

During  the  war  in  South  Africa  the 
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^'Artists"  Regiment  sent  its  quota  of  men 
to  the  front  with  the  C.  I.  V.  and  Yeo- 
manry. These  participated  in  the  fights 
at  Hloemfontein  Road,  Diamond  Hill, 
Doom  Kop  and  elsewhere.  Several  have 
been  commended  for  gallant  conduct, 
and  ten  have  received  commissions  in 
the  regular  army.  The  class  of  men  of 
which  the  regiment  is  composed  and 
their  standard  of  education,  being  often 
higher  than  that  demanded  by  the  offi- 
cial examination,  make  this  readily  pos- 
sible. 

The  2oth  Middlesex,  better  known  as 
the  *'Artists/*  does  not  date  so  far  back 
as  the  Queen's  Westminster  or  some 
other    of    the    metropolitan    volunteer 
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regiments,  but  is,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all.  The  first  corps,  con- 
sisting of  one  company,  was  formed  in 
1859,  the  year  which  witnessed  the  birth 
of  the  volunteer  movement.  The  first 
commander  was  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
then  Lord  Bury.  His  successor  was 
Mr.  H.  Wynham  Phillips,  the  painter. 
To  the  original  corps  of  one  company 
was  added  two  of  architects,  and  later 
two  companies  of  the  London  University 
College.  On  the  death  of  Captain  Phil- 
lips the  honorary  command  was  offered 
to   Lord    Leighton,   then    Sir   Frederick 
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Leighton.  On  his  acceptance  and  through 
his  energy  and  interest  the  regiment  re- 
ceived many  recruits  from  among  the 
artists.  He  was  succeeded,  on  his  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  Roval  Academv, 
by  Colonel  Robert  W.  Edis,'V.D.,  F.S.A., 
a  celebrated  architect,  and  now  command- 
ant of  the  regiment. 

Colonel  Walter  Charles  Horsley  of  ihe 
'"Artists"  is  a  painter  of  note  and  a  regu- 
lar exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  regi- 
ment are  in  Duke  street  road,  Euston 
Square,    a    neighborhood    which,    not- 
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withstanding  the  exodtis  to  St.  John's 
Wood,  Kensington,  Fiilham,  and  else- 
where has  always  been  an  artists'  quarter. 

The  uniform  of  the  regi- 
ment is  Hght  gray,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  officers  embroid- ' 
ered  with  silver.  The  badp^e , 
of  the  corps,  two  profile  heads. 
Mars  and  Minerva,  surround- 
ed by  the  legend  "Cum  Marti 
Minerva,"  was  designed  by 
W'yon,  the  queen's  medalist, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  most 
artistic  badge  in  the  volunteer 
service.  This  motto  furnished 
the  words  of  the  chorus  of  an 
old  marching  song  of  the  regi- 
ment, composed  by  Calcott. 

In  the  great  review  held  in 
iSho  in  Hyde  Park,  before 
Queen  \'ictoria.  Sir  John  E. 
Millais  and  Mr.Holman  Hunt  were  among 
those  who  marched  past,  and  many  other 
artists  of  distinction  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  muster  of  the  regiment  which  has 
at  one  time  or  another  included  Poynter, 
Brock,  Princcp,  Lucas,  Waterlow,  Corbet, 
Cope,  Orchardson,  and  Thornycraft. 


ROBKRT   W.    KDIS 

Colonel  Commandant  Ariists 
Regiment 


In  the  officers'  messroom  at  the  "Art- 
ists' "  barracks  hangs  the  sword  presented 
to  Lord  Leighton  by  the  regiment,  and 
on  his  death  given  as  a  me- 
mento by  his  sisters. 

The  patriotism  of  the  artist 
to  whom  the  chronicles  of  a 
nation  are  entrtisted  in  peace 
and  war,  finds  in  this  active 
branch  of  the  service  another 
form  of  expression  as  part  of 
the  national  life.      In  a  final 
summing  up  of  the  workings 
of  the  Royal  Academy  there 
must  be  noted  the  contrast  of 
the  work  of  an  older  regime 
with    that    of    the    younger. 
There     is     a     growing     and 
stronger  individuality,  a  cast- 
ing aside  of  that  conservatism 
which    in    such    considerable 
measure   prevailed   in   the   past — thotigh 
always    conservatism    with    the    national 
note  in  it — and  a  spirit  of  modernity  and 
invention   which,  like  the  growth  of   a 
language    by    constant    additions    to    its 
vocabularv,    evidence    its    splendid    and 
vigorous  life. 


OLD  PINCH,  sti:dy  of  a  lion 


John  M.  Swan,  A.  R.  A 
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PALACE  OP  VERSAILLES 

After  an  aquarelle  by  Portail 


MARIE    ANTOINETTE 


By  Henry  FroLiicis 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


So  persistently  and  virulently  was  the 
complot  of  calumny  against  Marie  An- 
toinette carried  on,  even  in  Vienna,  the 
empress  grew  distrustful  of  her  con- 
fidant, Count  Mercy.  Without  letting 
him  know  of  her  inquietude,  she  sent  her 
personal  secretary,  Baron  Nenni,  to 
Paris,  with  orders  to  see  for  himself  and 
make  an  exact  report  on  the  doings  of 
her  daughter.  Xenni  had  no  difficulty 
in  dissipating  the  mother's  alarms;  he 
saw  what  Mercy's  letters  confirmed,  that 
the  princess,  tempest  tossed  by  the  petu- 
lancies  of  her  family,  the  aunts,  the 
brothers-in-law,  the  cabals,  gave  way  to 
girlish  outbreaks  of  impetuous  impa- 
tience, and  that  the  envious  and  per- 
fidious took  advantage  of  every  act  and 
speech  to  distort  the  harmless  vivacities 
of  the  friendless  girl.  The  omniscient 
Mercy  soon  found  that  his  ''venerated*' 
sovereign  had  for  a  moment  lost  faith 
in  his  watchfulness,  his  impartiality  and 


found  occasion  to  tranquillize  the  trou- 
bled sovereign.  The  empress  suggests  a 
fear  that  possibly  there  are  influences  at 
work  that  she  has  not  heard  of. 

The  count  with  the  amusing  fidelity 
that  characterizes  the  volumes  of  his 
minute  reports  reassures  her:  "I  am 
sure  of  three  persons  in  the  service  of 
Madame  I'Archiduchesse  (Mercy  always 
clings  to  the  title  Marie  Antoinette  bore 
in  her  own  country),  one  of  her  waiting 
women  and  two  lackeys  who  give  me 
an  exact  account  of  all  that  passes  in 
her  rooms.  I  am  informed  each  day  of 
the  conversations  of  the  Archiduchesse 
with  the  Abbe  de  Vermond,  from  whom 
she  conceals  nothing.  I  learn  through 
Madame,  the  Marquise  de  Durfort,  the 
least  detail  of  all  that  is  said  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Mesdames,  the  king's  daugh- 
ters, and  I  have  a  greater  number  of 
people  and  sources  through  which  I  hear 
all  that  takes  place  in  the  king's  apart- 
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ments  when  the  Dauphine  is  there.  To 
these  I  add  my  own  observations,  so 
that  there  is  not  an  hour  of  the  day 
when  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  Madame  TArchiduchesse 
may  have  said  or  done  or  heard.  I  have 
pushed  my  researches  to  this  extent  be- 
cause I  knew  that  your  Majesty's  peace 
depended  upon  it." 

Until  the  letters  covering  the  life  led 
by  Marie  Antoinette  revealed  the  rec- 
ord, the  student  of  the  tragedy  found  it 
difficult    to    comprehend    the     singular 
comedy  of  mean  intrigue,  saturnine  plot- 
ting,   and    conflicting 
tions,  interpenetrating 
tunes  of  the  future  V 
and  queen.     A  caprici 
unity,    a    foredoomin 
tendency,  seem  to  ha\ 
been  linked  with  the 
most      inconsequent 
trifles     in     conduct, 
speech    or    decision. 
Without   the   letters 
all   this  is  a  chaos; 
the  witness  is  very 
much  in  the  dilem- 
ma of  a  chess  player 
who  tries  to  recon- 
stitute the  moves  of 
the  game,  when  he 
finds  the  queen  gone 
and     the      king     in 
check.      With   the    let 
ters,     reporting     ever 
[day  and  hour,  the  com 
'becomes  farce,  the  tr 
fedy,  a  Dantean  drama 
Jpalling  and  cumulative 
choly.     The  limitation  of  the       madamk  de 
scene    of    the    action    of    the 
drama,  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  in- 
terest   for   the   prologue   at    Versailles, 
the  city  of  the  *'Sun-King,''  Louis  XIV., 
was  in  reality  the  climax  of  the  action. 
"I  am  the  state/'  Louis  insolently  pro- 
claimed, and  he  made  Versailles  the  altar 
and  arena  of  the  whole   realm,   some- 
times the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and 
congress  of  the  nations. 

He  created  the  palace  and  city  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  that  for  a  century  was 
France.  Hence  the  acts,  doings,  inci- 
dents, intrigues,  what  not,  that  came  to 
pass  during  the  years  of  Marie  Antoi- 


nette's early  life,  from  the  day  she  be- 
came Dauphine,  to  the  day  the  people 
coerced    the    royal     family    from    \'er- 
saillcs,  made  up  the  history  of  France; 
hence  the  apparent  trifles  of  the  lurid 
probation,  take  on  the  semblance  of  pre- 
arranged sequences  in  a  long  wrought 
drama.      The    nullity   of    Marie   Antoi-. 
nette's    husband    made    her    acts,    her 
caprices,   her  errors,  parts   of  the  tre- 
mendous   drama    which    recreated    the 
people   and   transfigured   the    states   of 
Europe.     Strange  to  record,  Versailles 
itself,  the   crucible  in   which  the   elixir 
new     life    was     im- 
J,  is  all  that  remains 
hanged,  or  materially 
:hanged,  and  the  stu- 
ient    may    go   through 
he     grandiose     palace 
and    reconstitute   on 
its  walls  and  by  its 
walls,    the    poignant 
tragedy     enacted 
\   there,    for    the    arts 
s  of   the    painter    and 
I  sculptor    have     em- 
I  balmed    every    per- 
sonage  swirled   into 
'    the     maelstrom     of 
revolution.  It  is  com- 
parable   only    to    a 
Pompeii,  emerging 
through  centuries  of 
bliterating  transfor- 
lations,    to    revive    to 
eye  of  the  sense  what 
lousand  histories  have 
made  familiar  to  the 
ic  mind.    Painting  and 
statuary  people  the  countless 
corridors,    halls,    salons,    and 
even  the  garrets  of  the  evil  de  bccuf,  with 
the  successive  swarms  of  actors  who  made 
the  place  France  during  the  later  reigns 
of  the  Bourbons.  Neither  Time's  effacing 
fingers  nor  the  destructive  lust  of  revolu- 
tion, have  been  able  to  materially  lessen 
the    bewildering    magnificence    of    the 
apartments,  inhabited  successively  by  La 
Pompadour,  Montespan,  the  daughters 
of  Louis  XV.  and  finally  Marie  Antoi- 
nette.    The  immense  suite  of  chambers 
were    devised   and    embellished    with    a 
magnificence    so    unusual,    that    Louis 
XIV.  himself,  took  James  II.  of  Britain 
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to  see  them  as  the  marvel  of  the 
abode;    regarded    as    the    most 
splendid  in  the  known  world.  "A 
heap,"  as  a  contemporary  writer 
described   the   interior,    "of   the 
most  precious  and  perfect  in  stat- 
uary, bric-a-brac,  painting,  fab- 
rics, and  furniture  that  the  mind 
of  man   could   covet."    On   the 
walls,  the  panelled  canvases  now 
picture  forth  the  long  succession 
of  princes,  kings,  who  were  born 
and  reared  in  its  almost  fatiguing 
splendors.        Marie     Antoinette 
seems  to  have  soon  tired  of  the 
spoils  of  beauty  and  art  in  every 
form     surrounding     her.       The 
emptiness    and    perfidy    of    the 
aunts  having  been   made  clear, 
she  turns  for  consolation  to  the 
baby  sisters  of  her  husband,  there 
at  ieast,  she  hopes  to  find  sin- 
cerity.     These    were    the    little 
princesses,  Clotilde    and    Eliza- 
beth.    She  speedily  yearned  to- 
ward   them    with    the    motherly 
longing  of  the  abandoned  wife. 
Clotilde,  the  elder,  was  so  chub- 
by, that  even  in  infancy  she  was 
nicknamed  the  '*fat."    Elizabeth, 
the  younger,  was  destined  to  a 
tragic    immortality    with    Marie      dartois 
Antoinette.    As  the  younger,  the 
Dauphine  fondled  her  more  tenderly  and 
thereby   gained   additional  ill  will   from 
the    gouvcrnantc    of    the     **infants     de 
France,"  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Mar- 
san.     She  complained  so  indiscreetly  of 
the  preference  shown  by  the  Dauphine 
for    Elizabeth,    that    she    succeeded    in 
turning  the  affections  of  Clotilde  from 
her   sister-in-law.     A   sort    of  pedantic 
rivalry  was  made  to  serve  as  the  ground 
work  for  a  quarrel  as  to  the  system  of 
education  the  two  princesses  should  be 
trained  in.     Madame  de  Marsan  caused 
an  outcry  to  be  made  against  the  Aus- 
trian   education    Marie   Antoinette   had 
been  reared  in.    The  Abbe  de  Vermond 
took  umbrage ;  he  resented  any  criticism 
on  the  methods  he  had  pursued  with  his 
imperial    pupil.      A    new    court    of    in- 
trigues was  established  in  the  nurseries 
of  the   small   princesses.      Madame   de 
Marsan  kept  an  eye  on  the  Dauphine 
and  saw  her  romping  with  the  children 


AFTERWARDS   CHARLKS   X..    AND  CLOTILDK,    AFTKRVAKDS 
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and  playing  girlish  games  with  young 
people  of  her  own  age.  This  was  enough 
to  release  all  the  sleuths  of  scandal  and 
calumny.  Soon  the  tales  grew  so  com- 
mon that  the  outcry  reached  Vienna. 
Louis  de  Rohan,  whom  the  cabal  had 
thrust  into  the  post  of  ambassador  in 
the  place  of  the  Duke  de  Durfort,  re- 
peated the  slanders  of  the  Versailles 
coteries  and  Vienna  became  alarmed. 
These  tales  were  gathered  and  sent  back 
to  Marie  Antoinette  and  Rohan  was 
cited  as  the  purveyor.  He  had  been 
pushed  into  the  place  of  ambassador  to 
the  empress,  greatly  against  her  wishes : 
he  had  barely  reached  Vienna  when  he 
shocked  the  sovereign  by  his  frivolity, 
profligacy,  and  his  unclerical  ostentation. 
From  the  first  he  set  himself  to  get  hold 
of  the  private  correspondence  iDCtween 
the  empress  and  her  daughter.  Maria 
Theresa  had  guarded  against  its  betrayal, 
but  she  could  not  guard  wholly  against 
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the  venality  of  some  of  the  subalterns 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 
Rohan,  through  his  astute  secretary,  the 
Abbe  Georgel,  found  means  to  get 
copies  of  the  letters  sent  from  the  for- 
eign office.  One  of  these  in  which  Maria 
Theresa  counselled  her  daughter  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to  consolidate  the  alli- 
ance was  read  at  an  orgie  of  the  Du 
Barry.  This  was  reported  to  the  Dau- 
phine,  and  from  that  hour  she  cherished 
as  much  rancor  for  the  prelate  as  it  was 
in  her  nature  to  feel.  She  needed  no 
urging  from  Vienna,  nor  reminders  from 
Mercy,  to  persuade  her  husband  to  have 
the  scandalous  prelate  removed  from  her 
mother's  court.  But  with  Choiseul  gone, 
the  Dauphine  had  no  one  in  authority  to 
urge  her  wishes  to  the  king;  her  hus- 
band, though  disliking  the  Du  Barry  in- 
fluences, bound  to  hostility,  in  fact,  by 
the  legacy  of  his  father,  the  "Great  Dau- 
phin," distrusted  the  Choiseul  party; 
they  were  of  the  "philosophers,"  the  con- 
temners of  ancient  ways  and  kingly  pre- 
rogative, and  while  he  comprehended  the 
feeling  of  his  wife,  for  the  man  who  had 
brought  about  the  union,  he  was  as  much 
averse  to  Choiseul  as  the  most  intract- 
able of  the  cabal.  He  was,  however, 
somewhat  shaken  in  his  determination 
to  take  no  part  in  the  Choiseul  party  by 
the  astonishing  sequel  of  the  minister's 
dismissal.  So  far  back  as  monarchical 
memory  ran,  the  disfavor  of  the  king  was 
the  end  of  the  culprit's  influence.    When, 


on  the  24th  of  December,  hardly  six 
months  after  Marie  Antoinette's  coming, 
the  king  sent  a  curt  note  to  "my  cousin, 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,"  bidding  him 
place  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Vrilliere,  "the  party  of 
France,"  as  the  cabal  styled  themselves, 
exulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  only  man 
of  rank  in  the  realm  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  the  affairs  of  state  in  the  dolorous 
impasse  into  which  successive  maladroit  s 
had  plunged  its  interests.  But  a  very 
extraordinary  apparition  of  a  new  spirit 
in  France  followed  the  public  knowledge 
of  the  duke's  disgrace.  Before  that  the 
king's  displeasure  was  as  a  mark  of  Cain. 
The  dismissed  personage  was  as  one 
dead  among  the  social  forces.  He  was 
shunned  by  his  associates  in  birth  and 
rank ;  he  was  ignored  by  even  those  who 
held  no  function  in  the  state;  the  most 
lofty  in  rank,  even  among  his  kinsmen, 
dared  not  openly  speak  to  him.  The 
royal  disfavor  was  indeed  a  species  of 
sacerdotal  anathema,  or  moral  leprosy, 
that  left  the  victim  a  social  pariah  on  his 
own  estates. 

It  was  the  phenomena  attending  Choi- 
seul's  fall,  that  convinced  the  less  super- 
ficial that  a  new  France  had  emerged 
through  the  teachings  of  the  wits,  the 
philosophers,  the  phalanx  of  restless 
Cervantes  who  had,  through  poems, 
madrigals,  essays  and  encyclopaedias, 
satirized  the  ancien  regime  into  some- 
thing like  derision. 
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Choiseul  was  himself  of  the  illuminati 
ranks  of  the  philosophers  and  the  sect 
took  occasion  to  show  the  sovereign  and 
the  cabal,  that  they  had  not  preached 
the  resurrection  of  the  right  of  a  man 
in  himself  in  vain.  The  duke  was 
allowed  twelve  hours  to  leave  Paris  and 
sink  into  the  obscurity  of  his  domains  at 
Chanteloup  in  Touraine.  During  those 
twelve  hours  the  greatest  nobles  in 
Paris,  \'ersailles,  made  it  a  point  to  cajl 
at  the  disgraced  minister's  door  and 
leave  cards.  When  he  repaired  from 
the  palace  of  Versailles  to  his  residence 
in  Paris,  the  duchess  had  just  seated  her- 
self at  the  dinner  table ;  on  looking  in  his 
face  she  exclaimed:  *'You  have  indeed 
the  air  of  a  man  in  exile."  The  next 
morning  when  the  duke  set  out  with  his 
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cortege,  the  streets  of  Paris  were  lined 
as  far  as  the  utmost  barrier  with  acclaim- 
ing crowds ;  such  a  public  testimony  of 
admiration  as  Louis  himself  had  never 
received  since  the  day,  fifty  years  before, 
when  he  returned  as  from  the  dead,  after 
the  campaign  of  Fontenoy  and  the  sick- 
ness at  Metz.  Choiseurs  route  to  the 
stately  doors  of  his  chateau  was  lined 
w^ith  the  gentry  eager  to  pay  him  honor. 
Every  one,  save  the  cabal  in  office  and 
their  friends,  proclaimed  the  greatness 
and  magnanimity  of  the  disgraced  states- 
man, llie  unhappy  Dauphine  found 
some  compensation  for  her  lost  guardian 
and  friend  in  such  a  national  demonstra- 
tion as  even  Sully  had  not  found  in  his 
day  of  disgrace,  when  cast  aside  by 
Marie  de  Medici  and  the  murderers  of 
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the   king,    Henri    IV.     Choiseul    was   a 
statesman    who   just    fell   short    of   the 
order  of  Richelieu,  Sully  or  Cavour.    He 
had  an  enlightened  mind,  he  was  quick 
to  seize  broad  lines  of    policy  and    he 
adored  France  with  the  passionate  hun- 
ger for  her  greatness  that  almost  ex- 
cuses the  turpitudes  of  a  Richelieu  or  a 
Bismarck.      He    was  witty,    polished, 
charming  in  manner  and  unfaiHngly  con- 
siderate to  his  subordinates.    He  was  the 
**grand    seigneur"    to    the    tips    of    his 
fingers.      Everything  he  did  was  done 
oi   grandc.      His    magnificence    rivalled 
Fouquet's,  which  humiliated  the  grand 
monarquc;  he  was  a  Puritan  in  fidelity 
to   friends;   to   his   equals   a   disdainful 
enemy — that  is  he  merely  pushed    ad- 
versaries out  of  his  way,  he  did  not  re- 
venge   himself    or    avenge    his    friends. 
At  first  Du  Barry  pouted  at  the  disdain- 
ful condescension  of  the  minister;  then 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  made  grim- 
aces when  his  name  was  spoken,  and  by 
arts  worthy  more  of  a  schoolgirl  than  a 
woman  of  her  world,  she  achieved  her 
end.     Choiseul  laughed  when  the  tales 
of  the  wanton's  precedes  were  carried  to 
him.     He  felt  his  place  secure;  he  had 
known  for  a  long  time  what  no  one  else 
knew,  that  Louis,  though  sunken  in  the 
slough   of  debauchery,  had  a  sluggish 
passion  for  the  glory  and  grandeur  of 
France  and  that  he  kept  a  warier  eye  on 
foreign  affairs  than  his  dissolute  cama- 
raderie   had    any    suspicion    of.      Louis 
loved,  trusted,  and  in  his  inert  way  es- 
teemed his  minister.    **You  manage  my 
affairs    very    well,''    he    said,    now    and 
then  when  writing  to  him,  when  he  knew 
that    Choiseul    had    been    in- 
formed of  the  demands  of  the 
cabal.      The    coming    of    the 
Dauphine,  through  Choiseurs 
diplomacy,    seemed    to    have 
strengthened  his  hold  on  the 
ministry.    Even  the  Du  Barry 
admitted  that  she  had  no  per- 
sonal   animosity    against    the 
scornful     patrician.       "She 
doesn't  hate  you  in  the  least," 
Louis    was    wont    to    confide 
to  the  laughing  duke.     "She 
recognizes    your    intelligence 
and  washes  you  no  ill."    This 
crafty  douceury  obviously  dic- 


tated by  the  mistress  herself,  made  no 
impression  on  the  haughty  minister. 
He  refused  to  take  the  hint,  repelled 
her  advances,  and,  confident  in  his 
own  strength,  suffered  the  inevitable. 
Worse  than  all,  while  he  dutifully 
refrained  from  satirizing  the  "Esther" 
of  the  court,  as  servile  poetry  ideal- 
ized the  transformed  street  wanton,  he 
could  not  control  the  group  of  lively 
wits  who  gathered  at  his  table  or  proudly 
proclaimed  themselves  of  his  train. 

Choiseul  gone,  Mesdames,  the  old 
king's  daughters,  set  themselves  to  cozen 
the  wretched  Dauphine  into  an  intimacy, 
which  should  give  them  the  government 
of  the  future  court.  They  had  alter- 
nately liked  and  disliked  their  capricious 
niece;  her  favor  with  the  old  king  had 
frightened  them ;  her  inconsequences  and 
apparent  distance  from  the  confidence 
of  her  husband,  encouraged  them  to  win 
by  caresses,  what  they  had  found  im- 
possible by  intrigue.  Both  their  amity 
and  animosity  were  strangely  fateful  fac- 
tors in  the  outcome  of  the  Dauphine's 
future.  "Mesdames  royales,"  as  the 
king's  daughters  were  styled,  were  ac- 
corded almost  derisive  homage  by  the 
courtiers  and  mocked  as  "old  maids." 

Various  causes,  reasons  of  state,  per- 
sonal inclinations,  whims,  what  not,  had 
kept  the  princesses  from  the  only  end 
for  which  royal  progeny  is  brought  into 
the  world — marriage.  In  the  moral 
putrescence  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
Louis  lived,  after  the  death  of  his  sombre 
and  exemplary  spouse,  Marie  Leczinska, 
there  was  no  place  for  growing  girls ; 
the  younger  ones  w^ere  shuffled  off  to  the 
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convent  of  Fontevrault,  where  they  re- 
mained forgotten  by  their  royal  parent 
and  the  court  for  twelve  years.  The  fig- 
ures the  old  maids  presented  to  the  as- 
tonished court  when  they 
take  their  places  at  Versa 
seen  to-day  in  the  portrait: 
which  adorn  the  walls  oi 
where  they  lived  their 
mischievous  lives.  The 
Louis  jovially  fastened 
these  melancholy  dames,  i 
ate  the  scene  and  the 
attributes  of  the  royal 
maidens.  "Loque,Coche, 
Graille  and  Chiff  e**  were 
the  endearing  titles  by 
which  the  fond  father 
addressed  his  daughters. 
The  terms  are  not  quite 
translatable,  but  they 
signify  "Rag,  Piggy,  Sloppy,  Tatters." 
None  possessed  a  single  trait  of  beauty, 
none  had  intellectual  resources  above  the 
ordinary  scullion  maid,  save  the  elder, 
Madame  Adelaide,  who  had  just  enough 
ability  to  make  misery  in  court  and  camp. 
Their  existence  was  a  constant  mortifi- 
cation of  the  flesh;  for  the  courtiers, 
aware  of  their  impotence,  their  lack  of 
mind  and  comeliness,  paid  them  neither 
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the  duties  due  their  rank,  nor  the  hom- 
age, beauty  and  wit,  especially  among 
the  royal  born,  always  command.    They 
were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  con- 
""-"—  general,  who  never  foimd 
Dssible  to  filch  millions  for 
prices  of  the  favorite,  but 
curtly  declined  to  supply 
even   the   necessities  of 
the  forlorn  "Rags."  Un- 
f  til  the  coming  of  Marie 
Antoinette    they    had 
found   a  malignant  de- 
light  in   spying  on  the 
Du  Barry,  surprising  her 
at  embarrassing  mo- 
ments    and     concerting 
every   conceivable   trick 
to  annoy  their  half  angry, 
half    amused     father. 
Scandals  involving  them, 
of  the  most  virulent  nature  and  porno- 
graphic  detail   were  the   staple  of  the 
salons,    the   echo   of    European    courts. 
Even  Maria  Theresa,  the  most  austerely 
exemplary  sovereign  of  her  time,   was 
compelled  to  make  note  of  some  of  them 
and  warn  her  daughter  that  she  must 
give  no  heed  to  such  outrages,  as  calumny 
was  one  of  the  prices  of  birth  and  place^ 
the  ignoble  exacted. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Mesdames  watched 
with  growing  insecurity 
the  spell  Marie  Antoi- 
nette was  working  on 
the  old  king  from  the 
moment  of  her  meeting 
him  at  Compiegne.  She 
seemed  to  know  by 
instinct  the  touching 
graceful  girlishness  that 
would  stir  the  chords  of 
the  old  profligate's  dead 
heart.  When  the  final 
vows  of  the  Princess 
Louise  were  to  be  held, 
the  old  king  and  the 
sister  princesses  had  not 
the  courage  to  face  the 
last  act  in  the  sacrifice. 
Marie  Antoinette  insist- 
ed on  sharing  the  trying 
spectacle.  When,  during 
the  prescribed  rite,  the 
royal  novitiate  appeared 
stripped  of  her  worldly 
robes,  habited  entirely  in 
the  coarse  garb  of  the 
sisterhood,  it  was  Marie 
Antoinette  who  adjusted 
the  scapular  and  cloak, 
watering  both  with  her 
tears.  When  the  scene 
was  repeated  at  Ver- 
sailles, old  Louis  showed 
a  deep  emotion  and  Mes- 
dames, for  a  moment  let 
themselves  be  carried 
away  by  sisterly  attend- 
rissement.  They  were 
so  timid  that  they  never 
appeared  in  public,  un- 
less specially  command- 
ed by  their  father,  of 
whom  they  stood  in 
almost  comic  awe.  Their 
isolation  touched  the 
Dauphine  inexpressibly 
and     she    willingly    ig- 
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iiored  the  trivialties  of  etiquette  to  make 
them  see  that  she  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  love  them  and  be  loved  by 
them.  The  spinsters  were  for  a  time 
softened  by  the  impulsive  girlishness,  for 
malignancy  is  not  a  trait  of  woman  under 
ordinary  rivalries.  They  began  to  wel- 
come cordially  her  presence  in  their 
dreary  and  scandal-mongering  salons. 
There  she  gave  way  to  her  natural 
vivacities,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
she  was  over  enjoying  the  dangerous 
jousts  of  malicious  gossip  and  inuendo, 
which  made  up  the  intercourse  of    the 


lar  harm  done,  but  each  shaft  was 
weighted  with  a  cunning  barb  that  sug- 
gested a  poison,  the  Dauphine  had  never 
dreamed.  Even  old  Louis  was  irritated 
when  he  heard  that  the  bright  young  girl, 
whose  innocence  was  her  irresistible 
charm  to  him,  was  discovering  the  spites, 
the  piquant  malices  and  the  ominous 
knowledge  of  unsavory  things,  of  which 
her  training  had  made  her  entirely  ig- 
norant, ^lercy's  remonstrances  and 
sharp  rebukes  from  her  mother  insensi- 
bly warned  the  princess  of  the  danger 
she  was   running.     She   underwent   an 
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princesses  and  their  entourage.  She  had 
a  nimble  wit  for  the  eccentricities  and 
foibles  of  her  surroundings,  and  soon, 
to  the  horror  of  Mercy  and  the  despair 
of  the  **august"  mamma,  she  was  slyly 
quoted  throughout  the  court  for  droll 
characterizations  of  the  dignitaries  and 
functionaries,  who  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  only  a  shade  less  sacred  than 
royalty.  Had  the  gossips  and  tattlers  of 
whom,  unconsciously  perhaps,  the  princ- 
esses were  the  worst,  repeated  the  spark- 
ling words  as  Marie  Antoinette  laughed 
them,  there  would  have  been  no  particu- 


alniost  grotesque  transformation  in 
speech  and  conduct.  From  bubbling  ir- 
repressible comments  and  confidences, 
she  became  fairly  like  her  aunts.  She 
fell  into  strange  hesitancy  in  talking,  she 
evaded  the  grandees,  and  to  the  be- 
wilderment of  her  enemies,  she  seemed 
to  be  dumb  before  the  king  who  had 
found  her  garrulity  her  chief  charm.  At 
first  she  had  played  at  her  girl  pranks 
in  his  apartments,  diverting  him  im- 
mensely by  pretty  confidences  artlessly 
uttered ;  she  declined  as  much  as  she 
could  her  public  functions  and  gave  the 
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impression  of  being  disturbed,  even  agi- 
tated, where  at  first  she  had  shown  a 
naive  enjoyment  of  her  high  place  and 
precedence. 

Deploring  the  insidious  misleadings 
of  the  intriguers,  Mercy  confessed  him- 
seh'  unable  to  counteract  them,  since  the 
aunts  were  in  daily  and  hourly  intimacy 
W'ith  their  victim  to  suggest  an  indecor- 
ous something  at  every  turn.  He  wrote 
to  the  empress  :  "Mesdames  are  not  con- 
tent to  govern  the  Dauphine  in  all  that 
relates  to  her  personally,  they  also  wish 
to  extend  their  power  over  those  per- 
sons attached  to  the  service  of  the 
princess ;  to  strike  a  blow  at  their  pre- 
rogatives, to  confound  their  ranks,  and 
thus  lessen  very  marked  differences 
which  exist  between  the  condition  of  the 
Dauphine  and  that  of  Mesdames  de 
France."  In  spite  of  her  mother's  and 
Mercy's  warnings  the  lonely  girl  could 
not  wholly  resist  treating  the  intriguing 
spinsters  as  part  of  her  life,  her  family. 
She  confided  to  them  her  joys  and  sor- 
rows, and  when  her  blushing  husband 
one  day  made  a  significant  rendezvous 


with  her,  she  was  so  inebriated  with 
the  pledge  of  becoming  a  wife,  that  she 
confided  the  marital  confidence  to  the 
aunts. 

They  were  old  maids  and  the  secret 
was  burning  to  be  out.  It  was  soon 
broadcast  in  the  halls  and  salons  of 
the  palace  and  so  indiscreetly  out,  that 
the  husband  heard  it  and  for  many  days 
avoided  the  wretched  culprit.  Even  be- 
tween the  sisters,  Mesdames,  there  were 
intriguing  underplays.  The  single  in- 
stance in  which  Maria  Theresa  permitted 
herself  to  depart  from  the  policy  of  ask- 
ing no  personal  favors  at  the  court  of 
France  was  in  the  case  of  the  Marquis 
de  Durfort,  the  ambassador  who  had 
finished  the  negotiations  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Marie  Antoinette.  For  this 
nobleman,  the  empress  had  instructed 
her  daughter  to  leave  no  means  unem- 
ployed to  gain  for  him  the  rank  of  duke, 
which  he  had  long  desired.  But  his  wife 
was  the  chief  maid  of  honor  to  the  Mad- 
ame Victoire,  and  if  Durfort  were  made 
duke,  his  duchess  would  outrank  the 
Countess  de  Narbonne,  who  was  chief 
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dame  to  Madame  Adelaide,  the  elder 
sister,  the  head  of  the  king's  household 
before  the  coming  of  the  Dauphine. 
Under  the  influence  of  Madame  Adel- 
aide, Marie  Antoinette  took  no  part  in 
promoting  Durfort,  indeed  seemed  in- 
different. She  had  spoken  to  Choiseul 
about  it,  but  never  made  any  suggestion 
to  the  king.  Again  Mesdames  Adelaide 
and  Sophie  were  jealous  of  their  sister 
Victoire,  and  strove  to  lessen  Marie 
Antoinette's  consideration  toward  her. 

Then  came  a  whimsical  change  in  the 
situation,  illustrative  of  the  contemptible 
aspirations  and  intrigues  of  the  shallow 
life  of  courts.  The  brother  of  the 
Countess  de  Narbonne,  the  bishop  of 
Gap,  in  Provence,  was  ambitious  of  court 
life  and  asked  for  the  post  of  almoner  to 
Madame  Victoire.  But  the  Marquise  de 
Durfort,  who  ruled  Victoire,  as  the 
Countess  Narbonne  ruled  Adelaide,  de- 
termined Victoire  to  refuse  the  bishop, 
so  long  as  Adelaide  opposed  Durfort's 
dukedom.  The  two  managing  dames 
capitulated  in  the  end;  the  two  promo- 
tions were  brought  about,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette having  but  to  speak  the  word,  when 
the  king  with  pleasure  declared  the  de- 
mand perfectly  legitimate.  Durfort  was 
created  duke  and  the  bishop  got  his  billet 
at  court  as  almoner.  It  proved  very 
hard  for  the  intriguers  to  keep  Louis  at 
enmity  to  the  mirthful  maid ;  he  enjoyed 
even  her  petulences;  one  day,  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  cabals,  while  the  hunt  was 
lagging,  Louis  got  into  the  Dauphine's 
vehicle,  and  as  room  was  scant  took  her 
on  his  knees.  At  Fontainebleau,  he 
wandered  to  her  apartment  of  a  morning 
in  his  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  drank 
his  coffee  there  and  remained  two  hours, 
delighted  with  her  chattering.  This  ten- 
derness had  become  less  as  the  aunts 
succeeded  in  changing  the  charming 
frankness  of  the  girl  into  a  semblance  of 
their  own  peevish,  jealous,  calculating 
reticence.  From  the  natural  freedom 
and    familiarity    of    a    granddauj2:hter, 


Marie  Antoinette  grew  shrinking  and 
speechless.  Instead  of  storming  into  the 
king's  privacy  like  a  "sunbeam,"  as  he 
called  her  at  first,  she  wrote  to  him  when 
she  had  a  favor  to  ask,  and  if  it  were  re- 
fused let  the  matter  drop.  Louis  wa$ 
deeply  hurt  by  the  change;  he  was  too 
indolent  to  ask  an  explanation,  but  he 
showed  that  he  felt  the  change  by  cold- 
ness and  hardly  concealed  displeasure. 
Then  Maria  Theresa  took  up  the  re- 
monstrance in  severe  terms.  She  wrote: 
"Every  letter  informs  me  that  you  are 
governed  entirely  by  your  aunts.  I  es- 
teem them,  I  love  them;  but  they  have 
never  known  how  to  make  themselves 
either  esteemed  or  loved  by  their  family 
or  the  public,  and  you  wish  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps  ?  Through  their  habit  of 
letting  themselves  be  governed  by  some 
one  else  they  have  made  themselves  dis- 
liked, disagreeable  and  wearisome,  the 
objects  of  vexatious  intrigues.  I  see  you 
following  the  same  course  and  must  say 
nothing?  I  love  you  too  well  to  do  so 
and  your  affected  silence  on  this  point 
has  distressed  me  and  gives  me  little 
hope  that  you  will  change."  The  protest 
did  its  work,  but  it  is  significant  of  the 
girl's  understanding,  that  she  did  not 
make  the  change  precipitately.  Mercy 
had  the  satisfaction,  three  months  after- 
ward, to  report  that  the  aunts  no  longer 
had  the  slightest  guiding  in  the  speech, 
conduct,  or  tastes  of  the  Dauphine.  She 
was  courteous,  conciliating,  even  affec- 
tionate, but  she  no  longer  heeded  a  word 
they  said,  or  an  insinuation  as  to  the 
treatment  of  anybody  at  court.  The  old 
maids  realized  that  something  had 
snatched  their  catspaw  away  and  they 
broke  into  bitter  plaints,  into  unworthy 
schemes  to  humiliate  and  nullify  the 
Dauphine's  standing.  They  made  over- 
much of  the  new  sister-in-law,  the 
Countess  de  Provence,  but  Marie  An- 
toinette had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  that 
ill-tempered  dame  to  her  inherent,  in- 
nocuous emptiness. 


[To  be  continued.l 
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The  Managing  Editor  sat  at  his  desk 
and  surveyed  a  copy  of  the  last  edition. 
The  click  of  the  type  machines  had  died 
away  in  the  distance  and  from  the  bowels 
of  the  building  came  the  far-off  grumble 
of  the  press  as  it  quickened  to  life  the 
cofd,  white  rolls  of  paper. 

The  Managing  Editor's  mouth  drooped 
at  the  corners,  the  straight  line  of  his 
eyebrows  broke  into  an  arch  and  his 
whole  countenance  spoke  of  weary  satis- 
faction. For  the  front  page  was  a  mira- 
cle of  "make-up;"  the  Big  Strike  story 
was  a  sure  "beat,"  and  the  exclusive  in- 
terview with  the  Man  of  the  Hour  looked 
eminently  satisfactory  in  double-leads 
and  occasional  black  letter.  It  seemed 
to  him  worth  all  the  maddening  rush  and 
nerve-wrecking  strain  of  the  last  half 
hour,  and  he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar  with 
the  virtuous  air  of  a  man  who  is  con- 
scious of  having  done  well — a  little  more 
than  his  duty. 

A  dirty  copy-boy  sprawled  in  a  corner 
awaiting  the  great  man's  orders,  and 
improving  his  mind  meanwhile  by  an 
earnest  study  of  the  sporting  page.  The 
inky  urchin's  irreverent,  but  cautious, 
whistle  completed,  rather  than  disturbed, 
the  general  air  of  peace  which  hung  over 
the  dingy  room,  and  the  rustle  of  the 
pages  as  they  turned  in  the  Managing 
Editor's  fingers  set  the  echoes  whisper- 
ing in  the  darkness  out  beyond  the  glow 
of  the  green-shaded  electric  light. 

Suddenly  the  Managing  Editor's  face 
lost  its  air  of  tired  contentment,  and  he 
leaned  forward  with  a  look    of   horror 


freezing  itself  into  every  feature.  He 
clutched  the  printed  leaves  on  either 
side,  and  brought  his  head  down  almost 
to  a  level  with  the  desk ;  then  he  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  his  heavy  chair  crashed 
into  the  wall  at  his  back.  Upon  consid- 
eration it  would  not  be  well  to  quote  the 
Chief's  words  as  the  office-boy  heard 
them.  In  the  first  place  no  reputable 
printer  would  consent  to  set  the  copy, 
and,  secondly,  the  Managing  Editor's 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  emphatic  lan- 
guage was  such  that  to  attempt  to  re- 
duce his  utterance  to  mere  type  were  to 
do  him  a  gross  injustice. 

Thirty  seconds  later  the  press  room 
was  startled  by  a  wild-eyed  apparition 
of  the  "boss."  It  was  waving  a  copy  of 
the  paper  and  crying,  "Pull  up!  for 
God's  sake,  pull  up  I"  or  something  like 
that,  and  the  foreman's  hand  was  on  the 
lever  in  a  flash.  The  great  wheels  came 
to  a  standstill  and  the  pressman,  with  a 
"What's  the  matter,  sir?"  on  his  grimy 
lips,  hurried  to  the  Managing  Editor's 
side. 

"The  eighth  page!  the  eighth  page! 
Take  it  oflF !  Quick !  Do  you  hear ;  take 
it  off!"  said  the  apparition,  in  a  voice 
somewhere  between  a  gasp  and  a  scream. 
"Send  for  Foley ;  send  to  the  composing 
room  for  Foley!" 

The  stereotype  plate  slipped  from  its 
roller  in  an  instant,  and  the  Managing 
Editor  was  regarding  it  with  sincere  and 
soul-stirring  profanity  as  the  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  hurried  up.  Foley 
thought  that  his  chief  was  choking  as  he 
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•'  HE  CLUTCHED  THE  PRINTED  LEAVES  ON  EITHER  SIDE  " 

pointed  with  trembling  finger  to  a  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Society,"  and 
said: 

'*Get  the  form  and  take  this  out.  Kill 
it  1  Never  mind  sending  it  upstairs,  I  tell 
you.  Get  the  stuff  and  do  it  down  here." 
Foley  vanished.  "How  many  have  you 
run  ?  How  long  have  they  been  on  the 
street  ?" 

"They've  been  on  the  town  for  half 
an  hour,  sir,"  said  the  pressman. 

"Might  have  known  it,"  groaned  the 

Head ;  "just  my  luck.    O !"    Even 

the  press  room  shuddered. 

Foley  located  the  doomed  paragraph, 
plucked  it  out,  re-spaced  and  locked  the 
form,  long  before  the  press  room  had 
recovered  its  composure,  or  the  Chief  his 
breath. 

"What  in  hell  struck  the  boss,  I 
wonder,"  he  growled  to  himself,  as  he 
saw  the  expurgated  page  on  its  way  to 


stereotyping  room.  Then  he  picked 
he  five  metal  lines  which  he  had  just 
led"  and  read : 

[t  is  rumored  among  the  members 
be  East  Kensington  set  that  the  an- 
ncement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
lyn  Blythe,  the  beautiful  and  talented 
3[hter  of  ex-Senator  John  G.  Blythe, 
ne  of  the  city's  best-known  journal- 
is  not  many  days  distant." 
iVell,  I'm  damned,"  murmured 
ty,  for  want  of  some  more  appro- 
te  remark.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
>cent-looking  bit  of  "society  slush" 
xplain  the  situation.  .  But  Foley  was 
rious  man,  who  chewed  tobacco  and 
ed  imagination. 

here  were  certain  wishes  expressed 

le  Chief's  room  within  the  next  half 

r  concerning  the  mortal  and  immor- 

:areer  of  the  Society  Editor.    It  was 

laps    best    that    no    elfin    spirit    of 

mland  undertook  to  whisper   these 

e  wishes  to  the  man  whom  they  most 

:erned,  else  it  is   possible  that  his 

ibers  would  have  lost  that  sweetness 

:h  is  born  of  a  clear  conscience.  Mrs. 

,  too,  dozing  among  the   carriage 

cusnions  as  she  drove  home  from  the 

dance,  was  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact 

that  a  tall,  athletic-looking  young  man 

was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  her  fat, 

white  throat  and  experiencing  the  while 

an  itching  sensation  in  his  fingers. 

Stopping  now  and  then  to  administer 
a  vicious  kick  to  the  waste  basket  or  to 
drive  the  points  of  the  desk  scissors  into 
the  woodwork,  the  Managing  Editor 
paced  the  floor  of  his  narrow  lair,  reliev- 
ing his  mind.  He  remembered  only  too 
well  that  tea  to  which  he  had  gone  be- 
cause he  felt  he  was  sure  to But  he 

didn't  want  to  think  of  that  now.  Mrs. 
Vail  had  waylaid  him — fat,  but  kittenish. 
Mrs.  Vail,  whose  figure  had  departed 
with  the  last  generation,  but  whose 
youthful  manner  had  survived  the  rav- 
ages of  years. 

"You  newspaper  men  are  such  dread- 
ful things,"  she  said,  playfully,  "and  your 
society  news  is  simply  shocking.  I  won- 
der where  you  get  your  items — or  what- 
ever you  call  them.  You're  always  hav- 
ing things  wrong,  too.  Only  last  week 
you  said  my  'dress  was  of  black  tulle'  in- 
stead of  mull.     And  think  of  calling  a 
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gown  a  *dress/  Just  fancy  I  Now,  why 
don't  you  send  your  society  editor  to 
someone  who  knows  ?  You  might  send 
him  to  me ;  but  it  must  be  the  editor,  you 
know.  I  sha'n't  see  any  horrid  report- 
ers. He  could  be  sure  of  what  I  gave 
him,  you  know,  and  if  he's  a  nice  young 
man  I  can  tell  him  lots  of  gossip  for  his 
columns.  We  women  love  to  see  that 
sort  of  thing  in  print,"  she  added,  dab- 
bing at  the  Managing  Editor's  houton- 
nihe  with  a  fat  forefinger. 

It  all  came  back  to  him  with  aggra- 
vating distinctness. 

.  "To  think  that  I  was  ass  enough  to 
listen  to  what  that  fat  idiot  of  a  woman 
said,"  he  groaned.  "So  that's  the  *sort 
of  gossip,'  is  it !  *Send  'round  the  society 
editor,'  indeed.  Damn  the  society  editor ! 
If  he'd  only  broken  his  neck  before  he 
got  there !  And  where  did  she  get  it,  I 
wonder?  What  right  has  any  one  to 
imagine  it!  Why  Evelyn  and  I  have 
been  pals  since  she  was  six!  I'm  her 
elder  brother.  Half  a  dozen  men  have 
shown  her  a  hundred  times  more  atten- 
tion since  she  came  out.     I've  scarcely 


been  with  her  this  season.  It's  some 
damnable  plot  and  that  Society  Man  is 
in  it." 

There  is  a  panacea  at  the  Pres«  Club 
labeled  "Special,"  and  when  the  steward 
bore  away  the  decanter  the  Managing 
Editor  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  at 
least  remember  that  he  ought  to  go  to 
bed.  The  sun  was  shining  high  in  the 
full  glory  of  an  October  morning,  when 
he  arose,  several  hours  before  his  usual 
time,  for  the  sleep  with  which  he  was 
usually  blessed  refused  to  be  caught  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

He  thought  it  all  over  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed,  and  the  memory  of  the  previous 
night  came  back  to  him  like  a  hideous 
dream,  from  which  he  had  hoped  to 
wake.  He  forgot  to  curse  the  society 
editor  and  Mrs.  Vail,  and  he  thought 
only  of  Evelyn.  Of  course  she  had  seen 
it ;  that  was  a  foregone  conclusion — far 
the  East  Kensington  papers  were  among 
the  first  sent  out — and  having  seen  it, 
what  would  she  think !  What  would  her 
people  think — his  paper,  too.  His  face 
burned  as  a  hundred  weird  conjectures 
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iself  for  years  had  grown  to 
m.    He  recalled  his  struggle 
few  months,  and  he  laughed 
he  realized  that  the  question 
ger  to  be  debated ;  it  had  set- 
or  all  time.    True  enough,  it 
loney  which  barred  the  way 
im  silent  before,  yet  he  could 
with  her  and  forget  his  life 
jind  in  building   air  castles. 
—     In  all  his  twenty-eight 
istence  the  Managing  Editor 
)efore  felt  quite  so  miserable, 
ed  himself  absently,  but  with 
care,   and   went  out.     The 
he  day  jarred  upon  him,  and 
scious  of  a  desire  to  see  the 
;  sky  give  way  to  lead  and 
le  to  a  drizzling    rain.      He 
cnowledged  the  hearty  greet- 
;  men  whom  he  knew,  and 
>ne  turned  in  passing  to  look 
eringly.      Once  or  twice  he 
elf  where  he  was  going,  but 
>f  her  face,  which  kept  com- 
ing through  his  mind  with  a 
ness,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
he  wandered  aimlessly  on 
who  IS  lost  in  a  desert, 
een  walking  for  several  hours 
juiet  of  the  streets  reminded 
e  was  in  the  suburbs.      He 
a  corner,  drove    his    hands 
nto  his  pockets  and  looked  at 
Lvement  trying  to  bring  back 
his  scattered  ideas.    Thus 
he  stood  staring  down  at 
the  cement  until  the  man 
in  the  comer  grocery  left 
his  post  at  the  front  door, 
and  called  his  wife  to  see 
what  she  could  make  of  the 
strange    man    across    the 
^^=^:=-^  way.      But    the    gjocer*^ 

wife  had  a  mean  opinion  of  her  lord,  as 
one  whose  ideas  were  unworthy  her 
serious  consideration,  and,  unluckily  for 
her,  she  refused  to  leave  her  work  in  the 

•'STOPPING  NOW  AND  THEN  TO  ADMINISTER   A   VICIOUS  t    •.     t  ^'1    '^  i  1     ^  *-ni         «        .     i 

KICK  TO  THE  WASTE  BASKET'  kitchcu  until  it  was  too  Utc.    Thc  butch- 
er's buxom  spouse  next  door  had  the 

chased  each  other  through  his  troubled  pleasure  of  telling  her  the  story  later  in 

brain.     One  thing  was  certain,  it  was  the  day,  with  elaborate  colorings  looking 

hopeless    now.      He    remembered    her  to  the  construction  of  a  dark  mystery, 

"coming  out"  party  a  year  ago,  and  his  A  carriage  pulled  up  under  a  sharp 

sudden   realization   that   the   little    g^rl  order  from  a  feminine  voice,  and    the 

whose  big  brother  he  had  been  pleased  Managing  Editor  heard  his  name  called. 
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He  turned,  and  then  he  "'^"^^'^ 
to  run.  The  dazzling  ey 
the  bright  smile  shining  tl 
a  film  of  golden  brown  veil 
matched  her  hair — they 
Evelyn's — whose  else  coul 
be?  And  it  was  her  motl 
ting  beside  her  in  the  a 
who  was  speaking. 

His  head  felt  like  a  tel 
on  a  wet  day,  but  what  1 
cied  he  heard  the  elder 
woman  say  was: 

"Of  all  places  in  the 
world!  What  are  you 
doing  here  —  gathering 
wild  flowers?  Or  trying 
to  imbibe  local  color  for 
a  romance  of  the  sub- 
urbs?" 

The  Managing  Edi- 
tor's voice  was  hollow  anc 
suited  to  the  occasion.  It 
him  as  he  succeeded  in  sta 
ing  out  a  conventional  gi 
Then  he  stood,  hat  in  han 
ing  idiotically  at  the  two  s 
faces  before  him.  If  tht^  ndu 
scowled  only  for  a  second  he 
would  have  recovered  instantly, 
but  they  looked  so  thoroughly 
glad  to  see  him  and  so  per- 
fectly good-natured  that  all  his 
strength  of  will  deserted  him,  and  but  for 
the  weakness  in  his  knees  he  would  have 
undoubtedly  dodged  into  the  nearest 
alley.  Plainly  they  did  not  know.  The 
situation  was  a  frightful  misfit. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  you  ran  across  me," 
he  found  himself  saying,  presently.  "I 
never  expected  it,  you  know.  I  always 
walk  out  this  way  in  the  morning.  I — I 
haven't  been  very  well  lately,  you  see,  and 
I  think  this  sort  of  exercise  is  good  for 
one."  He  thanked  Heaven  for  utterance 
and  remembered  with  a  rush  of  glee  that 
he  might  still  say  something  about  the 
weather. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  been  ill,"  Mrs. 
Blythe  said,  while  Evelyn  beamed  on  him 
sympathetically.  "But  you  must  let  us 
drive  you  home  to  lunch.  The  Senator 
is  out  of  town  and  we're  lonely,  so  you 
can  entertain  us  with  some  gossip.  You 
newspaper  men  are  always  full  of  that." 
The  Managing  Editor  gasped. 


'*Tf'. 


e    ^fAvxr    rrr\r\i 


r\    r\(    iri 


HH  THOUGHT  IT  ALL 
OVER  ON  THE  EDGE 
OF  HIS  BED" 


vviiy    ^uu    nave 

not  been  near 
us  for  weeks 
and  you  simply 
must  come 
now."  The  sit- 
uation was  rapidly  approaching  the 
tragic.  What  would  they  say  when  they 
knew! 

Mrs.  Blythe  was  a  woman  who  en- 
joyed her  own  conversation  too  well  to 
undervalue  a  good  listener,  so,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Managing  Editor,  he  was 
permitted  to  confine  his  share  of  the  talk 
to  inborn  conventionalities.  When  he 
did  attempt  something  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
occasioned  by  Mrs.  Blythe's  breathing 
pauses  it  was  inane  enough,  but  the  two 
women  were  in  a  good  humor  and  ap- 
peared not  to  notice. 

He  never  quite  remembered  how  he 
got  into  the  drawing  room,  but  he  found 
himself  at  last  rocking  violently  to  and 
fro  and  gazing  up  at  a  badly  executed 
picture  of  the  Blythe  coat  of  arms.  Her 
mother  had  excused  herself  and  Evelyn 
was  standing  before  him  taking  off  her 
veil.  The  drive  had  brought  a  faint  tinge 
of  rose  into  her  delicately  white  cheeks 
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and  her  large  gray  eyes  smiled  down  at 
him  under  the  long  lashes.  The  bitter- 
ness of  it  all  came  back  to  him  with  a 
rush,  and  he  tried  hard  to  swallow  some- 
thing which  rose  in  his  throat. 

"Why  so  pensive?"  she  said  face- 
tiously, wrapping  her  veil  about  a  thin 
hand. 

'*rm  wretchedly  stupid  to-day,  I 
know,"  he  returned,  lamely.  "Not  that 
Fm  ever  so  vastly  different,  but  I  feel 
like  a  prize  fool  just  now." 

"Not  particularly  complimentary  to 
the  atmosphere" — the  wonderful  eyes 
were  still  smiling.  "Tell  me  something 
interesting.  I  haven't  heard  anything 
for  ever  so  long  and  you  live  in  the 
whirl  of  new  things  all  the  time." 

"There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
returned  the  Managing  Editor  vaguely. 

"Please  don't  be  so  stupid,"  said  the 
girl.  "Do  you  know,  I  believe  there's 
something  on  your  mind.  I  never  saw 
you  like  this  before." 

"I've  always  got  something  on  my 
mind,"  replied  the  man,  hopelessly. 
Then,  inspired  with  a  sudden  idea: 
366 


"Just  now  it's  your  gown ;  it  strikes  my 
fancy." 

She  regarded  him  steadily  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  with  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience said: 

"Well,  if  you  will  persist,  I'm  going 
to  read  something.  There's  the  i>aper 
over  there  in  the  corner — your  paper — 
just  where  our  new  German  maid  left 
it.  She  gets  it  first  every  morning  when 
father's  out  of  town,  and  mother  and  I 
have  to  wait  our  turn.  I'll  read  you  the 
society  notes ;  they're  always  so  refresh- 
ingly ridiculous.  Perhaps  it  will  put  you 
in  a  better  frame  of  mind." 

She  crossed  the  room  and  picked  up 
the  paper  before  the  Managing  Editor 
could  get  to  his  feet.  He  sprang  for- 
ward, with  one  hand  stretched  out  like 
a  hero  in  a  melodrama,  and  the  girl 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

"I  beg  you  not  to  open  that  accursed 
paper,"  he  stammered,  his  face  burning 
red  and  his  breath  coming  hard.  "It's 
some  frightful  mistake.  I  knew  nothing 
of  it  until  I  saw  it  in  print.  I  would  to 
God  that  it  were  true,  and  I — I — never 
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knew  how  much  I  wanted  it  to  be  true 
until  now  that  it's  too  late." 

She  fell  back  from  him,  her  gray  eyes 
round  with  terror  and  excitement. 

"Where?  What  is  it?  What  do  you 
mean  ?"  she  gasped. 

His  fingers  closed  over  the  hand 
which  held  the  paper,  and  he  looked  into 
her  eyes.  He  had  recovered  his  com- 
posure at  last. 

"Put  it  down,  please,"  he  said 
hoarsely ;  "your  oldest  friend  asks  you." 

She  freed  her  hand  from  his  grasp 
and  with  trembling  fingers  tried  to  open 
the  paper.  The  Managing  Editor  at- 
tempted to  regain  his  hold  on  her  wrist, 
but  she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height 
and  looked  at  him  coldly. 

"Put  it  down,"  he  said,  firmly. 

She  watched  him  for  a  moment  in  an 
effort  to  control  herself,  and  then  she 
said  calmly: 

"You  forget,  I  think,  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  school  girl.  Fll  put  the  paper 
down  when  Tm  ready." 

The  Managing  Editor  stood  irreso- 


lutely silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  on  his  heel,  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out. 

"It's  on  the  eighth  page  at  the  top 
of  the  society  column,"  he  said,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  defies  his  fate. 

There  was  a  rustle  of  turning  paper, 
a  few  seconds  of  awful  silence — ^it 
seemed  half  an  hour  to  the  man  watch- 
ing the  street — and  then  the  printed 
pages  fluttered  to  the  floor.  The  Man- 
aging Editor  turned  and  met  her  eyes. 
She  was  actually  smiling. 

"Is  that  all?"  she  said,  quietly. 

No  it  was  not  all,  and  the  call  to 
luncheon  came  far  too  soon.  They  were 
standing  at  the  window  together,  then, 
looking  out  on  what  had  been  an  every- 
day world  only  a  few  minutes  before, 
,  but  what  was  now  a  garden  of  eternal 
roses,  or  something  quite  as  extrava- 
gant. 

"God  bless  the  Society  Editor,"  said 
she. 

"Amen  !"  said  the  Managing  Editor. 
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the:  renaissance:  at  charleroi 

By  O.  Henry 


Grandemont  Charles  was  a  little  Cre- 
ole gentleman,  aged  thirty-four,  with  a 
bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  the 
manners  of  a  prince.  By  day  he  was  a 
clerk  in  a  cotton  broker's  office  in  one 
of  those  cold,  rancid  mountains  of  oozy 
brick,  down  near  the  levee  in  New  Or- 
leans. By  night,  in  his  three-story-high 
chambre  gamier  in  the  old  French  Quar- 
ter he  was  again  the  last  male  descend- 
ant of  the  Charles  family,  that  noble 
house  that  had  lorded  it  in  France,  and 
had  pushed  its  way  smiling,  rapiered  and 
courtly  into  Louisiana's  early  and  bril- 
liant days.  Of  late  years  the  Charleses 
had  subsided  into  the  more  republican 
but  scarcely  less  royally  carried  magnifi- 
cence and  ease  of  plantation  life  along 
the  Mississippi.  Perhaps  Grandemont 
was  even  Marquis  de  Brasse.  There  was 
that  title  in  the  family.  But,  a  Marquis 
on  seventy-five  dollars  per  month! 
Vraiment!  Still,  it  has  been  done  on 
less. 

Grandemont  had  saved  out  of  his  sal- 
ary the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars. 
Enough,  you  would  say,  for  any  man  to 
marry  on.  So,  after  a  silence  of  two 
years  on  that  subject,  he  reopened  that 
most  hazardous  question  to  Mile.  Adele 
Fauquier,  riding  down  to  Meade  d'Or, 
her  father's  plantation.  Her  answer  was 
the  same  that  it  had  been  any  time  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years — "First  find  my 
brother,  Monsieur  Charles." 

This  time  he  had  risen  before  her, 
perhaps  discouraged  by  a  love  so  long 
and  hopeless,  being  dependent  upon  a 
contingency  so  unreasonable,  and  de- 
manded to  be  told  in  simple  words 
whether  she  loved  him  or  no. 

Adele  looked  at  him  steadily  out  of 
her  gray  eyes  that  betrayed  no  secrets 
and  answered,  a  little  more  softly: 

"Grandemont,  you  have  no  right  to 
ask  that  question  unless  you  can  do  what 
I  ask  of  you.  Either  bring  back  brother 
Victor  to  us  or  the  proof  that  he  died." 


Somehow,  though  five  times  thus  re- 
jected, his  heart  was  not  so  heavy  when 
he  left.  She  had  not  denied  that  she 
loved.  Upon  what  shallow  waters  can 
the  bark  of  passion  remain  afloat!  Or, 
shall  we  play  the  doctrinaire  and  hint 
that  at  thirty-four  the  tides  of  life  are 
calmer  and  cognizant  of  many  sources 
instead  of  but  one — ^as  at  four  and 
twenty  ? 

Victor  Fauquier  would  never  be 
found.  In  those  early  days  of  his  disap- 
pearance there  was  money  to  the 
Charles  name,  and  Grandemont  had 
spent  the  dollars  as  if  they  were  pica- 
yunes in  trying  to  find  the  lost  youth. 
Even  then  he  had  had  small  hope  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  Mississippi  gives  up  a 
victim  from  its  oily  tangles  only  at  the 
whim  of  its  malign  will. 

A  thousand  times  had  Grandemont 
conned  in  his  mind  the  scene  of  Victor's 
disappearance.  And,  at  each  time  that 
Adele  had  set  her  stubborn  but  pitiful 
alternative  against  his  suit  still  clearer 
it  repeated  itself  in  his  brain. 

The  boy  had  been  the  family  favorite ; 
daring,  winning,  reckless.  His  unwise 
fancy  had  been  captured  by  a  girl  on  the 
plantation — ^the  daughter  of  an  overseer. 
Victor's  family  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
intrigue,  as  far  as  it  had  gone.  To  save 
them  the  inevitable  pain  that  his  course 
promised,  Grandemont  strove  to  pre- 
vent it.  Omnipotent  money  smoothed 
the  way.  The  overseer  and  his  daughter 
left,  between  a  sunset  and  dawn,  for  an 
undesignated  bourne.  Grandemont  was 
confident  that  this  stroke  would  bring 
the  boy  to  reason.  He  rode  over  to 
Meade  d'Or  to  talk  with  him.  The  two 
strolled  out  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
crossed  the  road,  and,  mounting  the 
levee,  walked  its  broad  path  while  they 
conversed.  A  thunder  cloud  was  hang- 
ing, imminent,  above,  but,  as  yet,  no 
rain  fell.  At  Grandemont's  disclosure 
of  his  interference  in  the  clandestine  ro- 
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mance,  Victor  attacked  him,  in  a  wild 
and  sudden  fury.  Grandemont,  though 
of  slight  frame,  possessed  muscles  of 
iron.  He  caught  the  wrists  amid  a 
shower  of  blows  descending  upon  him, 
bent  the  lad  backward  and  stretched 
him  upon  the  levee  path.  In  a  little 
while  the  gust  of  passion  was  spent,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  rise.  Calm  now,  but 
a  powder  mine  where  he  had  been  but 
a  whiff  of  the  tantrums,  Victor  extended 
his  hand  toward  the  dwelling  house  of 
Meade  d'Or. 

"You  and  they,"  he  cried,  "have  con- 
spired to  destroy  my  happiness.  None 
of  you  shall  ever  look  upon  my  face 
again." 

Turning,  he  ran  swiftly  down  the 
levee,  disappearing  in  the  darkness. 
Grandemont  followed  as  well  as  he 
could,  calling  to  him,  but  in  vain.  For 
longer  than  an  hour  he  pursued  the 
search.  Descending  the  side  of  the 
levee,  he  penetrated  the  rank  density  of 
weeds  and  willows  that  undergrew  the 
trees  until  the  river's  edge,  shouting 
Victor's  name.  There  was  never  an  an- 
swer, though  once  he  thought  he  heard 
a  bubbling  scream  from  the  dun  waters 
sliding  past.  Then  the  storm  broke,  and 
he  returned  to  the  house  drenched  and 
dejected. 

There  he  explained  the  boy's  absence 
sufficiently,  he  thought,  not  speaking  of 
the  tangle  that  had  led  to  it,  for  he  hoped 
that  Victor  would  return  as  soon  as  his 
anger  had  cooled.  Afterward,  when  the 
threat  was  made  good  and  they  saw  his 
face  no  more,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
alter  his  explanations  of  that  night,  and 
there  clung  a  certain  mystery  to  the 
boy's  reasons  for  vanishing  as  well  as 
to  the  manner  of  it. 

It  was  on  that  night  that  Grandemont 
first  perceived  a  new  and  singular  ex- 
pression in  Adele's  eyes  whenever  she 
looked  at  him.  And  through  the  years 
following  that  expression  was  always 
there.  He  could  not  read  it,  for  it  was 
born  of  a  thought  she  would  never  other- 
wise reveal. 

Perhaps,  if  he  had  known  that  Adele 
had  stood  at  the  gate  on  that  unlucky 
night,  where  she  had  followed,  lingering, 
to  await  the  return  of  her  brother  and 
lover,  wondering  why  they  had  chosen 


so  tempestuous  an  hour  and  so  black  a 
spot  to  hold  converse — if  he  had  known 
that  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  had  re- 
vealed to  her  sight  that  short,  sharp 
struggle  as  Victor  was  sinking  under 
his  luuids,  he  might  have  explained 
everything,  and  she 

I  know  not  what  she  would  have 
done.  But  one  thing  is  clear — ^there  was 
something  besides  her  brother's  disap- 
pearance between  Grandemont's  plead- 
ings for  her  hand  and  Adele's  yes." 
Ten  years  had  passed,  and  what  she  had 
seen  during  the  space  of  that  lightning 
flash  remained,  an  indelible  picture.  She 
had  loved  her  brother,  but  was  she  hold- 
ing out  for  the  solution  of  that  mystery 
or  for  the  "Truth?"  Women  have  been 
known  to  reverence  it,  even  as  an  ab- 
stract principle.  It  is  said  there  have 
been  a  few  who,  in  the  matter  of  their 
affections,  have  considered  a  life  to  be  a 
small  thing  as  compared  with  a  lie.  That 
I  do  not  know.  But,  I  wonder,  had 
Grandemont  cast  himself  at  her  feet  cry- 
ing that  his  hand  had  sent  Victor  to  the 
bottom  of  that  inscrutable  river,  and  that 
he  could  no  longer  sully  his  love  with  a 
lie,  I  wonder  if — I  wonder  what  she 
would  have  done  I 

But,  Grandemont  Charles,  Arcadian 
little  gentleman,  never  guessed  the 
meaning  of  that  look  in  Adele's  eyes; 
and  from  this  last  bootless  payment  of 
his  devoirs  he  rode  away  as  rich  as  ever 
in  honor  and  love,  but  poor  in  hope. 

That  was  in  September.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  month  that  Grande- 
mont conceived  his  idea  of  the  renais- 
sance. Since  Adele  would  never  be  his, 
and  wealth  without  her  were  useless 
trumpery,  why  need  he  add  to  that 
hoard  of  slowly  harvested  dollars  ?  Why 
should  he  even  retain  that  hoard? 

Hundreds  were  the  cigarettes  he  con- 
sumed over  his  claret,  sitting  at  the 
little  polished  tables  in  the  Royal  street 
cafes  while  thinking  over  his  plan.  By 
and  by  he  had  it  perfect.  It  would  cost, 
beyond  doubt,  all  the  money  he  had,  but 
— le  jeu  vaut  la  chandelle — ^for  some  hours 
he  would  be  once  more  a  Charles  of 
Charleroi.  Once  again  should  the  nine- 
teenth of  January,  that  most  significant 
day  in  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Charles,  be  fittingly  observed.    On  that 
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date  the  French  king  had  seated  a 
Charles  by  his  side  at  table;  on  that  date 
Armand  Charles,  Marquis  de  Brasse 
landed,  like  a  brilliant  meteor,  in  New 
Orleans ;  it  was  the  date  of  his  mother's 
wedding;  of  Grandemont's  birth.  Since 
Grandemont  could  remember,  until  the 
breaking  up  of  the  family,  that  anniver- 
sary had  been  the  synonym  for  feasting, 
hospitality,  and  proud  commemoration. 

Charleroi  was  the  old  family  planta- 
tion, lying  some  twenty  miles  down  the 
river.  Years  ago  the  estate  had  been 
sold  to  discharge  the  debts  of  its  too 
bountiful  owners.  Once  again  it  had 
changed  hands,  and  now  the  must  and 
mildew  of  litigation  had  settled  upon  it. 
A  question  of  heirship  was  in  the  courts, 
and  the  dwelling  house  of  Charleroi, 
unless  the  tales  told  of  ghostly  powdered 
and  laced  Charleses  haunting  its  un- 
echoing  chambers  were  true,  stood  un- 
inhabited. 

Grandemont  found  the  solicitor  in 
chancery  who  held  the  keys  pending  the 
decision.  He  proved  to  be  an  old  friend 
of  the  family.  Grandemont  explained 
briefly  that  he  desired  to  rent  the  house 
for  two  or  three  days.  He  wanted  to 
give  a  dinner  at  his  old  home  to  a  few 
friends.    That  was  all. 

"Take  it  for  a  week — a  month,  if  you 
will,"  said  the  solicitor;  "but  do  not 
speak  to  me  of  rental."  With  a  sigh  he 
concluded:  "The  dinners  I  have  eaten 
under  that  roof,  mon  fils!" 

There  came  to  many  of  the  old,  estab- 
lished dealers  in  furniture,  chinas,  silver- 
ware, decorations  and  household  fittings 
at  their  stores  on  Canal,  Chartres,  St. 
Charles  and  Royal  streets,  a  quiet  young 
man  with  a  little  bald  spot  on  the  top  of 
bis  head,  distinguished  manners  and  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  who  explained  what 
be  wanted.  To  hire  the  complete  and 
elegant  equipment  of  a  dining  room, 
ball,  reception  room  and  cloak  rooms. 
The  goods  were  to  be  packed,  and  sent, 
by  boat,  to  the  Charleroi  landing,  and 
would  be  returned  within  two  or  three 
days.  All  damage  or  loss  to  be  promptly 
paid  for. 

Many  of  those  old  merchants  knew 
Grandemont,  by  sight,  and  the  Charleses 
of  old  by  association.  Some  of  them 
were  of  Creole  stock  and  felt  a  thrill  of 


responsive  sympathy  with  the  magnifi- 
cently indiscreet  design  of  this  impov- 
erished clerk  who  would  revive  but  for 
a  moment  the  ancient  flame  of  glory  with 
the  fuel  of  his  savings. 

"Choose  what  you  want,"  they  said  to 
him.  "Handle  everything  carefully.  See 
that  the  damage  bill  is  kept  low,  and  the 
charges  for  the  loan  will  not  oppress 
you." 

To  the  wine  merchants  next ;  and  here 
a  doleful  slice  was  lopped  from  the  six 
hundred.  It  was  an  exquisite  pleasure 
to  Grandemont  once  more  to  pick 
among  the  precious  vintages.  The  cham- 
pagne bins  lured  him  like  the  abodes  of 
sirens,  but  these  he  was  forced  to  pass. 
With  his  six  hundred  he  stood  before 
them  as  a  child  with  a  penny  stands  be- 
fore a  French  doll.  But  he  bought  with 
taste  and  discretion  of  other  wines — 
Chablis,  Moselle,  Chateau  d'Or,  Hoch- 
heimer  and  port  of  right  age  and 
pedigree. 

The  matter  of  the  cuisine  gave  him 
some  studious  hours  until  he  suddenly 
recollected  Andre.  Andre,  their  old  chef 
de  cuisine — ^the  most  sublime  master  of 
French  Creole  cookery  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Perhaps  he  was  yet  somewhere 
about  the  plantation.  The  solicitor  had 
told  him  that  the  place  was  still  being 
cultivated,  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
promise agreement  between  the  liti- 
gants. 

On  the  next  Sunday  after  the  thought 
Grandemont  rode,  horse-back,  down  to 
Charleroi.  The  big,  square  house  with 
its  two  long  ells  looked  blank  and  cheer- 
less with  its  closed  shutters  and  doors. 

The  shrubbery  in  the  yard  was  ragged 
and  riotous.  Fallen  leaves  from  the 
grove  littered  the  walks  and  porches. 
Turning  down  the  lane  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  Grandemont  rode  on  to  the 
quarters  of  the  plantation  hands.  He 
found  the  workers  just  streaming  back 
from  church,  careless,  happy,  and  be- 
decked in  gay  yellows,  reds  and  blues. 

Yes,  Andre  was  still  there;  his  wool 
a  little  grayer;  his  mouth  as  wide;  his 
laughter  as  ready  as  ever.  Grandemont 
told  him  of  his  plan,  and  the  old  chef 
swayed  with  pride  and  delight.  With  a 
sigh  of  relief,  knowing  that  he  need  have 
no  further  concern  until  the  serving  of 
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that  dinner  was  announced,  he  placed  in 
Andre's  hands  a  liberal  sum  for  the  cost 
of  it,  giving  carte  blanche  for  its  creation. 

Among  the  blacks  were  also  a  num- 
ber of  the  old  house  servants.  Absalom, 
the  former  major-domo,  and  a  half  dozen 
of  the  younger  men,  once  waiters  and 
attaches  of  the  kitchen,  pantry  and  other 
domestic  departments  crowded  around 
to  greet  '*M'shi  Grande.**  Absalom 
guaranteed  to  marshal,  of  these,  a  corps 
of  assistants  that  would  perform  with 
credit  the  serving  of  the  dinner. 

After  distributing  a  liberal  largesse 
among  the  faithful,  Grandemont  rode 
back  to  town  well  pleased.  There  were 
many  other  smaller  details  to  think  of 
and  provide  for,  but,  eventually,  the 
scheme  was  complete,  and  now  there  re- 
mained only  the  issuance  of  the  invita- 
tions to  his  guests. 

Along  the  river  within  the  scope  of  a 
score  of  miles  dwelt  some  half  dozen 
families  with  whose  princely  hospitality 
that  of  the  Charleses  had  been  contem- 
poraneous. They  were  the  proudest  and 
most  august  of  the  old  regime.  Their 
small  circle  had  been  a  brilliant  one; 
their  social  relations  close  and  warm; 
their  houses  full  of  rare  welcome  and 
discriminating  bounty.  Those  friends, 
said  Grandemont,  should  once  more,  if 
never  again,  sit  at  Charleroi  on  a  nine- 
teenth of  January  to  celebrate  the  festal 
day  of  his  house. 

Grandemont  had  his  cards  of  invita- 
tion engraved.  They  were  expensive, 
but  beautiful.  In  one  particular  their 
good  taste  might  have  been  disputed; 
but  the  Creole  allowed  himself  that  one 
feather  in  the  cap  of  his  fugacious 
splendor.  Might  he  not  be  allowed,  for 
the  one  day  of  the  renaissatice,  to  be 
^'Grandemont  du  Puy  Charles,  of 
Charleroi  ?"  He  sent  the  invitations  out 
early  in  January  so  that  the  guests  might 
not  fail  to  receive  due  notice. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  lower  coast  steamboat 
"River  Belle"  gingerly  approached  the 
long  unused  landing  at  Charleroi.  The 
bridge  was  lowered,  and  a  swarm  of  the 
plantation  hands  streamed  along  the 
rotting  pier,  bearing  ashore  a  strange 
assortment  of  freight.  Great  shapeless 
bundles  and  bales  and  packets,  swathed 


in  cloths  and  bound  with  ropes ;  tubs  and 
urns  of  palms,  evergreens,  and  tropical 
flowers ;  tables,  mirrors,  chairs,  couches, 
carpets  and  pictures — all  carefully  bound 
and  padded  against  the  dangers  of 
transit. 

Grandemont  was  among  them,  the 
busiest  there.  To  the  safe  conveyance 
of  certain  large  hampers  eloquent  with 
printed  cautions  to  delicate  handling  he 
gave  his  superintendence,  for  they  con- 
tained the  fragile  china  and  glassware. 
The  dropping  of  one  of  those  hampers 
would  have  cost  him  more  than  he  could 
have  saved  in  a  year. 

The  last  article  unloaded,  the  "River 
Belle"  backed  off  and  continued  her 
course  down  stream.  In  less  than  an 
hour  everything  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  house.  And  then  came  Absalom's 
task,  directing  the  placing  of  the  furni- 
ture and  wares.  There  was  plenty  of 
help,  for  that  day  was  always  a  holiday 
at  Charleroi,  and  the  negroes  did  not 
suffer  the  old  traditions  to  lapse. 
Almost  the  entire  population  of  the 
quarters  volunteered  their  aid.  A  score 
of  pickaninnies  were  sweeping  at  the 
leaves  in  the  yard.  In  the  big  kitchen  at 
the  rear,  Andre  was  lording  it  with  his 
old-time  magnificence  over  his  numer- 
ous sub-cooks  and  scullions.  Shutters 
were  flung  wide;  dust  spun  in  clouds; 
the  house  echoed  to  voices  and  the  tread 
of  busy  feet.  The  prince  had  come  again, 
and  Charleroi  woke  from  its  long  sleep. 

The  full  moon,  as  she  rose  across  the 
river  that  night  and  peeped  above  the 
levee,  saw  a  sight  that  had  been  long 
missing  from  her  orbit.  The  old  planta- 
tion house  shed  a  soft  and  alluring 
radiance  from  every  window.  Of  its  two 
score  rooms  only  four  had  been  refur- 
nished— the  large  reception  chamber, 
the  dining  hall,  and  two  smaller  rooms 
for  the  convenience  of  the  expected 
guests.  But  lighted  wax  candles  were 
set  in  the  windows  of  every  room. 

The  dining  hall  was  the  chef-d'oeuvre. 
The  long  table,  set  with  twenty-five 
covers,  sparkled  like  a  winter  landscape 
with  its  snowy  napery  and  china  and  the 
icy  gleam  of  crystal.  The  chaste  beauty 
of  the  room  had  required  small  adorn- 
ment. The  polished  floor  burned  to  a 
glowing    ruby    with    the    reflection    of 
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candle  ligfat.  The  rich  wainscoting 
reached  half  way  to  the  ceiling.  Along 
and  above  this  had  been  set  the  reliev- 
ing lightness  of  a  few  water-color 
sketches  of  fruit  and  flower. 

The  reception  chamber  was  fitted  in 
a  simple  but  elegant  style.  Its  arrange- 
ment suggested  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
on  the  morrow  the  room  would  again 
be  cleared  and  abandoned  to  the  dust 
and  the  spider.  The  entrance  hall  was 
imposing  with  palms  and  ferns  and  the 
light  of  an  immense  candelabrum. 

At  seven  o'clock,  Grandemont,  in 
evening  dress,  with  pearls — ^a  family 
passion — ^in  his  spotless  linen,  emerged 
from  somewhere.  The  invitations  had 
specified  dght  as  the  dining  hour.  He 
drew  an  armchair  upmi  the  porch,  and 
sat  there,  smoking  cigarettes  and  half 
dreaming. 

The  moon  was  an  hour  high.  Fifty 
yards  back  from  the  gate  stood  the 
house,  under  its  noble  grove.  The  road 
ran  in  front,  and  then  came  the  g^ass- 
grown  levee  and  the  insatiate  river  be- 
yond. Just  above  the  levee  top  a  tiny 
red  light  was  creeping  down  and  a  tiny 
green  one  was  creeping  up.  Then  the 
passing  steamers  saluted,  and  the  hoarse 
din  startled  the  drowsy  silence  of  the 
melancholy  lowlands.  The  stillness  re- 
turned, save  for  the  little  voices  of  the 
night — ^the  owl's  recitative,  the  capriccio 
of  the  crickets,  the  concerto  of  the  frogs 
in  the  grass.  The  pickaninnies  and  the 
dawdlers  from  the  quarters  had  been 
dismissed  to  their  confines,  and  the 
melee  of  the  day  was  reduced  to  an 
orderly  and  intelligent  silence.  The  six 
colored  waiters,  in  their  white  jackets, 
paced,  cat-footed,  about  the  table,  pre- 
tending to  arrange  where  all  was  beyond 
betterment.  Absalom,  in  black,  and 
shining  pumps  posed,  superior,  here  and 
there  where  the  lights  set  off  his 
grandeur.  And  Grandemont  rested  in 
his  chair,  waiting  for  his  guests. 

He  must  have  drifted  into  a  dream — 
and  an  extravagant  one — ^for  he  was 
master  of  Charleroi  and  Adele  was  his 
wife.  She  was  coming  out  to  him  now ; 
he  could  hear  her  steps;  he  could  feel 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder — 

"Pardon*  mot,  M'shi  Grande'* — it  was 
Absalom's  hand  touching  him,  it  was 


Absalom's  voice,  speaking  the  patois  of 
the  blacks — ^"But  it  is  eight  o'clock." 

Eight  o'clock.  Grandemont  sprang 
up.  In  the  moonlight  he  could  see  the 
row  of  hitching  posts  outside  the  gate. 
Long  2Lgo  the  horses  of  the  guests 
should  have  stood  there.  They  were 
vacant. 

A  chanted  roar  of  indignation,  a  just, 
waxing  bellow  of  affront  and  dishonored 
genius  came  from  Andre's  kitchen,  fill- 
ing the  house  with  rhythmic  protest. 
The  beautiful  dinner,  the  pearl  of  a  din- 
ner, the  Uttle  excellent  superb  jewel  of 
a  dinner!  But  one  moment  more  of 
waiting  and  not  even  the  thousand  thun- 
ders of  black  pigs  of  the  quarters  would 
touch  it ! 

"They  are  a  little  late,"  said  Grande- 
mont, calmly.  ''They  will  come  soon. 
Tell  Andre  to  hold  back  dinner.  And 
ask  him  if,  by  some  chance,  a  bull  from 
the  pastures  has  broken,  roaring,  into 
the  house." 

He  seated  himself  again  to  his  cigar- 
ettes. Though  he  had  said  it,  he  scarcely 
believed  Charleroi  would  entertain  com- 
pany that  night.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  invitation  of  a  Charles  had 
been  ignored.  So  simple  in  courtesy  and 
honor  was  Grandemont  and,  perhaps,  so 
serenely  confident  in  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  that  the  most  likely  reasons  for 
his  vacant  board  did  not  occur  to  him. 

Charleroi  stood  by  a  road  traveled 
daily  by  people  from  those  plantations 
whither  his  invitations  had  gone.  No 
doubt  even  on  the  day  before  the  sudden 
reanimation  of  the  old  house  they  had 
driven  past  and  observed  the  evidences 
of  long  desertion  and  decay.  They  had 
looked  at  the  corpse  of  Charleroi  and 
then  at  Grandemont's  invitations,  and, 
though  the  puzzle  or  tasteless  hoax  or 
whatever  the  thing  meant  left  them  per- 
plexed, they  would  not  seek  its  solution 
by  the  folly  of  a  visit  to  that  deserted 
house. 

The  moon  was  now  above  the  grove, 
and  the  yard  was  pied  with  deep  shadows 
save  where  they  lightened  in  the  tender 
glow  of  outpouring  candle  light.  A  crisp 
breeze  from  the  river  hinted  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  frost  when  the  night  should 
have  become  older.  The  grass  at  one 
side  of  the  steps  was  specked  with  the 
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white  stubs  of  Grandemont's  cigarettes. 
The  cotton  broker's  clerk  sat  in  his  chair 
with  the  smoke  spiralling  above  him,  I 
doubt  that  he  once  thought  of  the  little 
fortune  he  had  so  impotently  squan- 
dered. Perhaps  it  was  compensation 
enough  for  him  to  sit  thus  at  Charleroi 
for  a  few  retrieved  hours.  Idly  his  mind 
wandered  in  and  out  many  fanciful  paths 
of  memory.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  a 
paraphrased  line  of  Scripture  strayed 
into  his  mind:  "A  certain  poor  man 
made  a  feast." 

He  heard  the  sound  of  Absalom 
coughing  a  note  of  summons.  Grande- 
mont  stirred.  This  time  he  had  not  been 
asleep — only  drowsing. 

"Nine  o'clock,  M*shi  Grande"  said 
Absalom  in  the  uninflected  voice  of  a 
good  servant  who  states  a  fact  unquali- 
fied by  personal  opinion. 

Grandemont  rose  to  his  feet.  In  their 
time,  all  the  Charleses  had  been  proven, 
and  they  were  gallant  losers. 

"Serve  dinner,"  he  said  calmly.  And 
then  he  checked  Absalom's  movement  to 
obey,  for  something  clicked  the  gate 
latch  and  was  coming  down  the  walk  to- 
ward the  house.  Something  that  shuf- 
fled its  feet  and  muttered  to  itself  as  it 
came.  It  stopped  in  the  current  of  light 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  and  spake,  in  the 
universal  whine  of  the  gadding  mendi- 
cant. 

"Kind  sir,  could  you  spare  a  poor, 
hungry  man,  out  of  luck,  a  little  to  eat. 
And  to  sleep  in  the  comer  of  a  shed. 
For" — the  thing  concluded,  irrelevantly 
— "I  can  sleep  now.  There  are  no 
mountains  to  dance  reels  in  the  night; 
and  the  copper  kettles  are  all  scoured 
bright.  The  iron  band  is  still  around  my 
ankle,  and  a  link,  if  it  is  your  desire  I 
should  be  chained." 

It  set  a  foot  upon  the  step  and  drew 
up  the  rags  that  hung  upon  the  limb. 
Above  the  distorted  shoe,  caked  with  the 
dust  of  a  hundred  leagues,  they  saw  the 
link  and  the  iron  band.  The  clothes  of 
the  tramp  were  wreaked  to  piebald  tat- 
ters by  sun  and  rain  and  wear.  A  mat 
of  brown,  tangled  hair  and  beard  cov- 
ered his  head  and  face  out  of  which  his 
eyes  stared  distractedly.  Grandemont 
noticed  that  he  carried  in  one  hand  a 
white,  square  card. 


"What  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"I  picked  it  up,  sir,  at  the  side  of  the 
road."  The  vagabond  handed  the  card 
to  Grandemont.  "Just  a  little  to  eat,  sir. 
A  little  parched  corn,  a  tortilla  or  a  hand- 
ful of  beans.  Goat's  meat  I  cannot  eat. 
When  I  cut  their  throats  they  cry  like 
children." 

Grandemont  held  up  the  card.  It  was 
one  of  his  own  invitations  to  dinner. .  No 
doubt  some  one  had  cast  it  away  from 
a  passing  carriage  after  comparing  it 
with  the  tenantless  house  of  Charleroi. 

"From  the  hedges  and  highways  bid 
them  come,"  he  said  to  himself,  softly 
smiling.  And  then  to  Absalom :  "Send 
Louis  to  me." 

Louis,  once  his  own  body  servant, 
came  promptly,  in  his  white  jacket. 

"This  gentleman,"  said  Grandemont, 
"will  dine  with  me.  Furnish  him  with 
bath  and  clothes.  In  twenty  minutes 
have  him  ready  and  dinner  served." 

Louis  approached  the  disreputable 
guest  with  the  suavity  due  to  a  visitor 
to  Charleroi,  and  spirited  him  away  to 
inner  regions. 

Promptly,  in  twenty  minutes,  Absa- 
lom announced  dinner,  and,  a  moment 
later,  the  guest  was  ushered  into  the 
dining  hall  where  Grandemont  waited, 
standing,  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
attentions  of  Louis  had  transformed  the 
stranger  into  something  resembling  the 
polite  animal.  Clean  linen,  and  an  old 
evening  suit  that  had  been  sent  down 
from  town  had  worked  a  miracle  with 
his  exterior.  Brush  and  comb  had  par- 
tially subdued  the  wild  disorder  of  his 
hair.  Now  he  might  have  passed  for  no 
more  extravagant  a  thing  than  one  of 
those  poseurs  in  art  and  music  who  affect 
such  oddity  of  guise.  The  man's  coun- 
tenance and  demeanor,  as  he  approached 
the  table,  exhibited  nothing  of  the  awk- 
wardness or  confusion  to  be  expected 
from  his  Arabian  Nights  change.  He 
allowed  Absalom  to  seat  him  at  Grande- 
mont's right  hand  with  the  manner  of 
one  thus  accustomed  to  be  waited  upon. 

"It  grieves  me,"  said  Grandemont,  "to 
be  obliged  to  exchange  names  with  a 
guest.    My  own  name  is  Charles." 

"In  the  mountains,"  said  the  wayfarer, 
"they  call  me  Gringo.  Along  the  roads 
they  call  me  Jack." 
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"I  prefer  the  latter,"  said  Grande- 
mont.  **A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  Mr. 
Jack/' 

Course  after  course  was  served  by  the 
supernumerous  waiters.  Grandemont, 
inspired  by  the  results  of  Andre's  ex- 
quisite skill  in  cookery  and  his  own  in 
the  selection  of  wines,  became  the  model 
host,  talkative,  witty  and  genial.  The 
guest  was  fitful  in  conversation.  His 
mind  seemed  to  be  sustaining  a  succes- 
sion of  waves  of  dementia  followed  by 
intervals  of  comparative  lucidity.  There 
was  the  glassy  brightness  of  recent  fever 
in  his  eyes.  A  long  course  of  it  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  emaciation 
and  weakness,  his  distracted  mind,  and 
the  dull  pallor  that  showed  even  through 
the  tan  of  wind  and  sun. 

"Charlie,"  he  said  to  Grandemont — 
for  thus  he  seemed  to  interpret  his  name 
— "you  never  saw  the  mountains  dance, 
did  you?" 

"No,  Mr.  Jack,"  answered  Grande- 
mont, gravely;  "the  spectacle  has  been 
denied  me.  But,  I  assure  you,  I  can  un- 
derstand it  must  be  a  diverting  sight. 
The  big  ones,  you  know,  white  with 
snow  on  the  tops,  waltzing — decollete^  we 
may  say." 

"You  first  scour  the  kettles,"  said  Mr. 
Jack,  leaning  toward  him  excitedly,  "to 
cook  the  beans  in  the  morning,  and  you 
lie  down  on  a  blanket  and  keep  quite 
still.  Then  they  come  out  and  dance  for 
you.  You  would  go  out  and  dance  with 
them  but  you  are  chained  every  night  to 
the  center  pole  of  the  hut.  You  believe 
the  mountains  dance,  don't  you,  Char- 
lie?" 

"I  contradict  no  traveler's  tales,"  said 
Grandemont,  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Jack  laughed  loudly.  He  dropped 
his  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper. 

"You  are  a  fool  to  believe  it,"  he  went 
on.  "They  don't  really  dance.  It's  the 
fever  in  your  head.  It's  the  hard  work 
and  the  bad  water  that  does  it.  You  are 
sick  for  weeks  and  there  is  no  medicine. 
The  fever  comes  on  every  evening,  and 
then  you  are  as  strong  as  two  men.  One 
night  the  compania  are  lying  drunk  with 
mescal  They  have  brought  back  sacks 
of  silver  dollars  from  a  ride,  and  they 
drink  to  celebrate.  In  the  night  you  file 
the  chain  in  two  and  go  down  the  moun- 


tain. You  walk  for  miles — hundreds  of 
them.  By  and  by  the  mountains  are  all 
gone,  and  you  come  to  the  prairie.  They 
do  not  dance  at  night ;  they  are  merciful^ 
and  you  sleep.  Then  you  come  to  the 
river,  and  it  says  things  to  you.  You 
follow  it  down,  down,  but  you  can't  find 
what  you  are  looking  for." 

Mr.  Jack  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
his  eyes  slowly  closed.  The  food  and 
wine  had  steeped  him  in  a  deep  calm. 
The  tense  strain  had  been  smoothed 
from  his  face.  The  languor  of  repletion 
was  claiming  him.  Drowsily  he  spoke 
again. 

"It's  bad  manners — I  know — to  go  to 
sleep — ^at  table — ^but — that  was — such  a 
good  dinner — Grande,  old  fellow." 

Grande!  The  owner  of  the  name 
started  and  set  down  his  glass.  How 
should  this  wretched  tatterdemalion 
whom  he  had  invited.  Caliph-like,  to  sit 
at  his  feast  know  his  name? 

Not  at  first,  but  soon,  little  by  little,, 
the  suspicion,  wild  and  unreasonable  as 
it  was,  stole  into  his  brain.  He  drew 
out  his  watch  with  hands  that  almost 
balked  him  by  their  trembling,  and 
opened  the  back  case.  There  was  a  pic- 
ture there — a  photograph  fixed  to  the 
inner  side. 

Rising,  Grandemont  shook  Mr.  Jack 
by  the  shoulder.  The  weary  guest 
opened  his  eyes.  Grandemont  held  the 
watch. 

"Look  at  this  picture,  Mr.  Jack.  Have 
you  ever " 

"My  sister — ma  soeur  AdeleT 

The  vagrant's  voice  rang  loud  and 
sudden  through  the  room.  He  started 
to  his  feet,  but  Grandemont's  arms  w-ere 
about  him,  and  Grandemont  was  calling 
him  "Victor! — Victor  Fauquier!  Merci, 
merci,  mon  Dieu!'* 

Too  far  overcome  by  sleep  and  fatigue 
was  the  lost  one  to  talk  that  night.  Days 
afterward  when  the  tropic  calentura  had 
cooled  in  his  veins,  the  disordered  frag- 
ments he  had  spoken  were  completed  in 
shape  and  sequence.  He  told  the  story 
of  his  angry  flight,  of  toils  and  calamities 
on  sea  and  shore,  of  his  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing fortune  in  southern  lands,  and  of  his 
latest  peril  when,  held  a  captive,  he 
served  menially  in  a  stronghold  of 
bandits    in    the    Sonora    mountains    of 
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Mexico.  And  of  the  fever  that  seized 
him  there  and  his  escape  and  delirium, 
during  which  he  strayed,  i>erhaps  led  by 
some  marvelous  instinct,  back  to  the 
river  on  whose  bank  he  had  been  born. 
And  of  the  proud  and  stubborn  thing  in 
his  blood  that  had  kept  him  silent 
through  all  those  years,  clouding  the 
honor  of  one,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
and  keeping  apart  two  loving  hearts. 
"What  a  thing  is  love!"  you  may  say. 
And  if  I  grant  it,  you  shall  say,  with 
me,  "What  a  thing  is  pride !" 

On  a  couch  in  the  reception  chamber 


Victor  lay,  with  a  dawning  understand- 
ing in  his  heavy  eyes  and  peace  in  his 
softened  countenance.  Absalom  was 
preparing  a  lounge  for  the  transient 
master  of  Charleroi,  who,  to-morrow, 
would  be  again  the  clerk   of   a    cotton 

broker,  but  also 

"To-morrow,"  Grandemont  was  say- 
ing, as  he  stood  by  the  couch  of  his 
guest,  speaking  the  words  with  his  face 
shining  as  must  have  shone  the  face  of 
Elijah's  charioteer  when  he  announced 
the  glories  of  that  heavenly  journey — 
"To-morrow  I  will  take  you  to  Her.""^ 


THE   NEWSPAPER  WOMAN   OF  TO-DAY 

By  Kate  Masterson 


It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that 
journalism  has  positively  classed  itself 
among  the  recognized  professions  in 
which  women  may  gain  a  livelihood. 
Before  that  time,  as  long  ago  as  the  time 
when  Jenny  June  entered  the  field  as  a 
pioneer  in  this  line  of  work,  several 
women  had  gained  fame  in  certain  de- 
partments of  the  leading  papers,  fashion 
and  society  work  being  their  specialty, 
and  book  reviewing  and  art  criticism  fol- 
lowing later  on. 

Then  came  the  era  of  sensational  work 
by  women  on  the  "yellow  journals." 
They  climbed  steeples  and  went  down 
in  the  sea  in  diving  suits  and  raced 
around  the  world  against  time,  featured, 
exploited  and  illustrated  in  the  most 
flamboyant  manner.  From  this  freakish 
era  evolved  the  Woman's  Page,  and 
since  then,  this  department,  as  well  as 
sensational  newspaper  work  by  women, 
has  reached  the  apex  of  its  popularity 
and  has  sunk  again  into  comparative 
obscurity. 

From  the  volcano  of  sensational  feats 
and  the  gradual  settling  of  the  Woman's 
Page  there  has  evolved  a  more  genuine 
type  of  woman  journalist,  intelligent, 
cultured,  ambitious  and  earnest  in  her 
work,  with  high  ideals  and  a  knowledge 


of  the  conditions  in  the  newspaper  field 
and  the  tendency  of  the  times  which  has 
made  her  place  in  this  profession  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  The  woman  journalist 
of  the  present  survived  the  upheaval  and 
the  calm  which  prophets  threatened 
would  annihilate  her.  From  the  South 
and  the  West  an  army  of  talented  and 
ambitious  young  women  came  on  to 
New  York  to  seek  fame  and  bread  in 
this  new  and  fascinating  vocation  which 
to  many  of  them  held  all  the  allurements 
that  the  stage  presents  to  young 
aspirants. 

Numbers  of  these  girls  after  an  ap- 
prenticeship and  experience  in  the  first 
principles  of  their  profession  now  hold 
important  positions  in  all  departments 
of  the  large  newspapers ;  not  only  in  the 
reportorial  and  editorial  rooms,  but  in 
the  art  department  and  as  proofreaders. 
Their  aptness  for  interviewing  and  their 
obedience  to  orders  are  considered 
among  editors  as  their  special  qualifi- 
cations for  the  work  they  do. 

In  the  New  Journalism  that  came  in 
for  women  when  sensational  work  made 
its  enforced  exit,  they  have  been 
brought  to  the  front  with  a  more  genu- 
ine acceptance  of  their  ability.  They 
have  crossed  the  ocean  on  important 
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missions,  have  been  made  dramatic  crit- 
ics and  art  editors,  and  have  even  repre- 
sented their  papers  during  the  recent 
wars  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  newspaper  woman  of  to- 
day can  telegraph  pages  of  important 
matter  from  the  seat  of  war,  or,  amid 
the  clash  of  typesetting  machines  and 
the  grime  of  the  composing  room, 
calmly  "makes  up"  the  pages  over  which 
she  presides;  both  of  these  feats  being 
seemingly  impossible,  alike,  for  a 
woman's  accomplishment. 

Women  were  at  first  received  into  the 
journalistic  arena  in  a  somewhat  jocular 
spirit.  While  their  work  was  recognized 
as  filling  a  popular  demand,  adding 
brightness  to  columns  fallen  into  serious 
masculinity  of  style,  the  woman  writer 
was  not  regarded  as  a  permanent  comer 
upon  the  field.  She  was  looked  on  as  a 
frivolous  and  agreeable  absurdity  that 
would  flash  across  the  camera  and  dis- 
appear in  a  whirl.  But  like  the  woman 
stenographer  and  typewriter  she  has 
made  a  place  for  herself  in  the  business 
world  and  has  worked  her  way  to  im- 
portant positions  commanding  a  salary 
equal  to  that  paid  men  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

Not  a  few  of  the  women  who  have 
gained  notable  success  in  the  newspaper 
field  within  the  past  decade  have  grad- 
uated into  higher  literature,  such  as  play 
writing  and  story  writing,  and  have  thus 
achieved  additional  reputation.  Others 
have  sunk  the  undoubted  promise  of 
their  future  into  the  more  pleasant  paths 
of  domestic  life. 

The  question  of  the  suitability  of  the 
journalistic  field  for  women  is  one 
which  may  be  looked  at  from  many 
vantage  points.  Where  there  are  so 
many  who  have  made  successes  in  this 
line,  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  a  desir- 
able one?  The  same  rule  applies  to 
this  as  to  every  other  walk  of  life  re- 
quiring good  health  and  nerves,  grit, 
perseverance  and  steady,  earnest  in- 
dustry. It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  work  of  journalism  is  a  difficult 
one  even  for  men.  A  woman,  over-sen- 
sitive, and  not  of  good  constitution,  and 
above  all  without  plenty  of  pluck,  might 
better  choose  some  other  arena  for  her 
battle  with  life  than  a  newspaper  office. 


There  are,  of  course,  numerous  de- 
partments of  the  work,  such  as  book  re- 
viewing, art  criticism,  fashion  writing, 
and  the  like  that  are  admirably  con- 
ducted by  women  who  are  rarely 
brought  in  contact  with  the  actual  life 
of  the  office  and  its  politics,  but  these 
positions  are  the  plums  that  do  not  fall 
in  every  lap,  but  are  apt  to  come  as  re- 
wards for  harder  work  in  other  fields. 

The  almost  constant  association  with 
men  in  the  reportorial  department  of  a 
paper;  the  discipline  of  the  office,  the 
late  and  irregular  hours  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  itself  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  gentleness  or  re- 
serve of  a  woman's  nature,  while,  on  the 
other  hand  all  these  are  factors  which 
will  educate  and  broaden  the  mind  and 
familiarize  the  woman  writer  with  life 
in  its  real  and  varied  aspects. 

But  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency 
toward  the  deadly  blight  of  "new 
womanism"  to  the  girl  in  this  work 
which  it  is  difficult  to  escape.  There  are 
undoubtedly  women  who  have  preserved 
their  womanliness,  not  only  of  soul,  but 
of  manner  through  years  of  journalistic 
work ;  work  which  has  taken  them  into 
scenes  unpleasant  to  look  upon  and 
more  unpleasant  to  write  of.  They  have 
learned  to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
unconventionality  of  office  work,  and  the 
frequent  brusqueness  of  editors,  under- 
standing that  the  present  attitude  of 
men  employed  upon  a  paper  is  one  of 
kindness,  good  fellowship  and  sympathy 
for  the  woman  workers  on  the  staff. 

If  a  girl  contemplating  an  entrance 
upon  the  journalistic  stage  be  possessed 
of  a  nature  that  cannot  readily  accustom 
itself  to  meeting  men  on  a  basis  of 
business  companionship,  she  will  never 
be  able  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  life.  If  she  regards  a 
hat  worn  in  her  presence  as  an  affront, 
and  a  cigar  smoked  without  her  consent 
as  an  insult,  and  shirt  sleeves  as  a  crime, 
then  she  should  choose  any  other  pro- 
fession than  that  of  a  newspaper  writer. 
The  work  itself  is  totally  different  from 
what  many  of  the  enthusiastic  girls  who 
seek  to  enter  the  field  imagine  it  to  be. 
They  see  it  in  a  haze  of  egotistic  inspira- 
tion. The  fascination  of  seeing  their 
names  in  print  possesses  them.     The 
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reality  is  quite  different.  Little  of  the 
silver  lining  shows  in  the  clouds  that 
first  darken  the  path  of  the  young 
aspirant  for  newspaper  laurels. 

She  soon  learns  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
strive  against  obstacles  which  seem  and 
often  are  insurmountable;  to  be  im- 
pervious to  weather  conditions;  to  go 
without  rest  or  food  or  sleep  for  hours 
when  it  is  necessary,  and  to  employ  all 
sorts  of  means  to  obtain  the  information 
she  seeks  for.  She  must  wait  in  halls; 
she  must  gain  entrance  to  church  wed- 
dings without  invitation  cards ;  she  must 
even  penetrate  to  the  kitchen  and  con- 
sult the  cook  and  the  footman  about  the 
details  if  she  cannot  get  the  "news"  in 
any  other  way.  All  this  sounds  hard,  but 
it  is  true. 

The  experience  is  not  calculated  to 
refine  a  girls*  nature,  although  it  may 
strengthen  it.  Nor  does  her  editor's 
reproof  if  she  fail,  encourage  her  to 
worthier  effort.  And  as  a  final  blow 
there  is  a  shortage  in  her  weekly  en- 
velope which  she  stands  in  line  with  the 
men  to  receive.  All  this  does  not  add  to 
her  personality  that  charm  which  poets 
compare  to  the  dew  on  the  rose  leaf. 

It  is  true  that  every  successful  woman 
in  all  professions,  realizes  that  she  buys 
her  success  at  the  price  of  these  perhaps 
superficial  charms.     Women  who  gam 


note  as  artists,  poets,  writers  and  actors 
are  fond  of  writing  ideal  screeds  about 
their  work  because  they  love  it.  It  is 
possible  to  love  a  profession,  but  it  is 
best  to  look  at  it  squarely  with  all  its 
difficulties  in  view  when  writing  of  it  for 
the  perusal  of  women  idealists,  and  all 
women  are  idealists  who  have  these 
leanings  for  artistic  work  of  any  sort. 

The  pecuniary  returns  of  newspaper 
work  are  better  than  those  received 
from  other  professions  in  which  women 
have  a  foothold.  Many  of  the  leading 
women  journalists  command  salaries 
and  incomes  ranging  from  three  thou- 
sand to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Many  of  these  women  have  drifted 
from  the  actual  field  of  the  newspaper  to 
mag^ine  and  syndicate  work,  their 
names  commanding  a  price  and  their 
work  on  order  proving  so  remunerative 
that  they  will  not  accept  salaried  posi- 
tions. But  this  is  a  condition  which  is 
only  reached  after  much  hard  work, 
conscientious  and  earnest  in  every  detail. 
There  are  no  butterflies  among  the  lead- 
ing women  writers  of  the  day.  But  thercr 
are  many  splendid  broad-minded  women 
viewing  life  as  it  is  with  a  clear  vision 
and  a  great  charity  and  understanding 
of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  and 
a  magnificent  comprehension  of  the 
good  there  is  everywhere. 
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Synopsis  of  previous  Chapters. 

At  Shady  Dale,  an  ideal  Southern  villa£:e,  lived  Gabriel  and  Nan,  boy  and  g^irl,  and  Inseparable  child  companions 
before  the  war.  But  when  the  war  ended  Gabriel  was  a  youn^:  man— very  youn^^,  and  Nan  was  a  very  young  woman,  and 
back  from  the  war  came  Frank  Bethune,  an  older  young  man,  for  whom  in  the  ordinary  course  of  family  af&urs,  Nan 
would  seem  to  have  been  set  apart.  With  him  comes  Mr.  Billy  Sanders,  a  Southern  original.  They  and  the  younger 
people  meet  Mr.  Absalom  Goodlett,  whom  some  of  Sherman's  "  bummers  "  had  hanged  almost  to  death,  taking  back  to 
her  home  Mrs.  Bridalbin,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  charming  daughter.  Margaret  Bridalbin  dies,  first  asking  Pulaski 
Tomlin,  her  sweetheart  of  twenty  years  before,  to  be  guardian  and  protector  of  her  daughter,  though  the  girl's  father,  a 
deserter  from  the  Confederate  army,  is  supposed  to  be  alive.  Silas  Tomlin,  Pulaski's  elder  brother,  a  miser,  appears  on 
the  scene,  also  a  Mrs.  Claiborne  and  her  daughter,  in  whom  the  miser  manifests  singular  interest.  Political  reconstruc- 
tion begins,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  interests  Gabriel  and  young  Bethune  in 
politics.  Bethune  does  his  utmost  to  make  himself  liked  by  Gabriel,  but  the  latter  "  holds  off"  through  fear  of  Bethnne's 
fiimlly  influence  over  Nan.  A  Northern  man,  supposed  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  or  the  Union  League, 
urges  the  negroes  to  organize  politically  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  newly  acquired  rights,  otherwise  they  will  be 
sold  into  slavery.  Gabriel  determines  to  overhear  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  negro  meetings.  He  secretes  himself 
in  the  closet  of  the  schoolhouse  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  ;  unknown  to  him.  Nan  and  Tasma  Tid,  her  colored 
retainer,  have  with  similar  purpose  hidden  in  the  same  closet.  A  negro  "  council "  of  the  Union  League  is  organized, 
after  some  inflammatory  remarks  by  the  Northern  agitator,  and  a.strong  protest  from  Unc'  Plato  Clopton,  an  old  house 
servant  of  the  best  type.  Gabriel  informs  his  fellow  townsmen  of  the  proceedings  and  puts  them  on  their  guard.  Mr. 
Billy  Sanders  hears  a  surprising  story  about  Silas  Tomlin,  and  becomes  a  secret  agent  of  Mrs.  Claiborne.  Silas  Tomlin's 
•on  Paul,  whom  his  father  loves  dearly,  yet  with  whom  he  is  never  in  sympathy,  loves  Mrs.  Claiborne's  daughter,  but  is 
told  by  Silas  that  a  match  is  impossible.  A  meeting  of  the  Union  League,  while  being  addressed  by  a  white  man,  takes 
fright  and  to  flight  because  of  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  ghostly-looking  horsemen,  each  of  whom  seems  to  be  carrying 
his  head  under  his  arm.  Gabriel  is  a  witness  of  the  incident,  he  having  climbed  a  tree  so  that  he  might  peer  through  the 
window  of  the  negro  church  in  which  the  meeting  was  held.  Major  Tumlin  Perdue  tells  him  that  a  race  war  may  come 
of  the  idea  of  social  equality  that  the  Northern  visitors  are  putting  into  the  negroes'  minds.  Placards  of  the  newly 
organized  "  Ku-Klnx  Klan  "  appear  in  the  town  and  frighten  some  of  the  colored  people.  Boring,  one  of  the  Northern 
disturbers,  proves  to  be  the  deserter-fother  of  Margaret  Bridalbin's  daughter.  Some  Southern  whites  begin  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  organizer  of  the  Union  League  council  is  shot  by  a  jealous  negro  who  has  a 
pretty  wife ;  the  dying  man  utters  Gabriel's  name,  so  the  latter,  with  several  of  his  friends,  are  charged  with  the  murder 
and  arrested,  to  be  tried  by  military  court-martial.  Suddenly  Nan  begins  to  suspect  that  she  loves  Gabriel.  The  young 
man  and  the  other  suspects  are  taken  to  Savannah,  to  be  kept  isolated  until  summoned  by  the  court,  but  Billy  Sanders 
plans  to  communicate  with  Gabriel  through  Cephas,  an  undersized  boy  of  fourteen,  who  adored  Gabriel  and  had  a  dog- 
Latin  form  of  speech  which  Gabriel  understood.    Billy  Sanders  also  went  to  Savannah. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.  he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  come 

NAN  AND  MARGARET.  f.^^^  ^fj>"^  home    and  trust  himself  to 

the  cold  mercy  of  the  world;  and  he 

It  was  hinted  in  some  of  the  early  promised  himself  faithfully  that  if  he  ever 

chapters  of  this  chronicle  that  none  of  got  back  home  alive,  he  would  never 

the  characters  would  turn  out  to  be  very  leave  there  again, 

heroic,  but  this  was  a  mistake.     The  Captain  Falconer  was  very  kind  and 

chronicler  had  forgotten  a  few  episodes  attentive  to  the  lad,  but  he  was  also  very 

that  grew  out  of  the  expedition  of  Ce-  inquisitive.     He  asked  Cephas  a  great 

phas    to    Fort    Pulaski — episodes    that  many  artful  questions,  all  leading  up  to 

should  have  stood  out  clear  in  his  mem-  the  message  he  was  to  deliver  to  Gabriel ; 

ory  from  the  first.     Cephas  was  very  but  the  instructions  he  had  received  from 

meek  and  humble  when  he  started  on  Mr.  Sanders  made  Cephas  more  than  a 

his  expedition,  so  much  so  that  there  match  for  the  Captain.    When  the  lad 

were  long  moments  when  he  would  have  came  to  the  years  of  maturity,  he  often 

given  a  large  fortune  if  he  had  possessed  wondered   how  a   plain  and   compara- 

it,  to  be  safe  at  home  with  his  mother,  tively  ignorant  countryman  could  fore- 

A  hundred  times  he  asked  himself  why  see  the  questions  that  were  to  be  asked, 
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and  provide  simple  and  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  them ;  and  the  matter  is  still  a 
mystery. 

Well,  Cephas  was  not  a  hero  when  he 
started,  and  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  he 
developed  none  of  the  symptoms  until  he 
had  returned  home  safely,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Sanders.  Then  he  became  the 
lion  of  the  village,  and  was  sought  after 
by  old  and  young.  All  wanted  to  hear 
the  story  of  his  wonderful  adventures. 
He  speedily  became  the  celebrated  Ce- 
phas, and  when  he  found  that  he  was 
really  regarded  as  a  hero  by  his  school- 
mates, and  By  some  of  the  young 
women,  he  was  quick  to  appropriate  the 
character.  He  became  reticent ;  he  went 
about  with  a  sort  of  weary  and  travel- 
worn  look,  as  if  he  had  seen  everything 
that  was  worth  seeing,  and  heard  every- 
thing that  was  worthNhearing. 

Now,  what  Cephas  had  seen  and 
heard  was  bad  enough.  He  could  hardly 
be  brought  to  believe  that  the  haggard 
and  wild-eyed  young  fellow  who  an- 
swered to  Gabriel's  name  at  the  Fort 
was  the  Gabriel  that  he  had  known,  and 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  really 
was  Gabriel,  he  couldn't  hold  the  tears 
back.  "Brace  up,  old  man,"  said  Ga- 
briel. It  was  then  in  a  choking  voice 
that  Cephas  delivered  Mr.  Sanders's 
message,  using  the  dog-latin  which  they 
both  knew  so  well.  And  in  that  tongue 
Gabriel  told  Cephas  of  the  tortures  to 
which  he  and  his  fellow- prisoners  had 
been  subjected,  of  the  horrors  of  the 
sweat-boxes,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
wrist-rack.  So  effective  was  the  narra- 
tive that  Gabriel  rattled  off  in  the  school 
tongue,  that  when  he  was  ordered  back 
to  his  solitary  cell,  Cephas  turned  away 
weeping.  He  was  no  hero  then;  he 
was  simply  a  small  boy  with  a  tender 
heart. 

There  were  grave  faces  at  Shady  Dale 
when  Cephas  told  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  Major  Tumlin  Perdue,  of  Hal- 
cyondale,  became  almost  savage  when 
he  heard  of  the  indignities  to  which 
the  unfortunate  young  men  had  been 
subjected.  He  wrote  a  card  and  pub- 
lished it  in  the  Malvern  Recorder,  and 
the  card  was  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
and  created  such  indignation  in  the 
State,  that  the  authorities  at  Washing- 


ton took  cognizance  thereof,  and  issued 
orders  that  there  was  to  be  no  more 
torture  of  the  prisoners.  This  fact, 
however,  was  not  known  until  months 
afterwards,  and,  meanwhile,  the  news- 
papers of  Georgia  were  giving  a  wide 
publicity  to  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
practiced  on  the  young  men,  and  radical- 
ism became  the  synonym  of  everything 
that  was  loathsome  and  detestable.  Re- 
prisals were  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
negroes  were  compelled  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  all  the  excitement  and  indig- 
nation. 

The  tale  that  Cephas  told  to  Mr.  San- 
ders was  modest  when  compared  to  the 
inventions  that  occurred  to  his  mind 
after  he  found  how  easy  it  was  to  be  a 
hero.  Though  he  pretended  to  be 
heartily  tired  of  the  whole  subject,  there 
was  nothing  that  tickled  him  more  than 
to  be  cornered  by  a  crowd  of  his  school- 
mates and  comrades,  all  intent  on  hear- 
ing anew  the  awful  recital  which  Cephas 
had  prepared  after  his  return. 

One  of  the  first  to  seek  Cephas  out 
was  Nan  Dorrington,  and  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  young  hero  wanted.  He 
was  very  cold  and  indifferent  when  Nan 
besought  him  to  tell  her  all  about  his 
trip.  How  did  he  enjoy  himself?  and 
didn't  he  wish  he  was  back  at  home 
many  a  time?  And  what  did  Paul,  and 
Jesse  have  to  say?  Ah,  Cephas  had  his 
innings  now! 

"I  didn't  see  Paul  and  Jesse,"  replied 
Cephas,  "and  I  didn't  see  Francis 
Bethune." 

"Did  they  have  them  hid  ?"  asked  Nan. 

"I  don't  know.  The  one  I  saw  was  in 
a  black  dungeon.  I  couldn't  hardly  see 
his  face,  and  when  I  did  see  it,  I  was 
sorry  I  saw  it."  Cephas  leaned  back 
against  the  fence  with  the  air  of  a  fellow 
who  has  seen  too  much.  Nan  was 
dying  to  ask  a  hundred  questions  about 
the  one  Cephas  had  seen,  but  she  re- 
sented his  indifferent  and  placid  attitude. 
All  heroes  are  placid  and  indifferent 
when  they  discuss  their  deeds,  but  they 
wouldn't  be  if  the  public  in  general  felt 
toward  them  as  Nan  felt  towards  Ce- 
phas. The  only  reason  she  didn't  seize 
the  little  fellow  and  give  him  a  good 
shaking  was  the  fact  that  she  was  dying 
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to  hear  all  he  had  to  say  about  his  visit, 
and  all  about  Gabriel. 

Gradually  Cephas  thawed  out.  One 
or  the  other  had  to  surrender,  and  the 
small  boy  had  no  such  incentive  to 
silence  as  Nan  had.  His  pride  was  not 
involved,  whereas  Nan  would  have  gone 
to  the  rack  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces  before  she  would  have 
asked  any  direct  questions  about 
Gabriel. 

"I'm  mighty  sorry  I  went,"  said  Ce- 
phas finally,  and  then  he  stopped  short. 

"Why?"  inquired  Nan. 

"Oh!  well — I  don't  know  exactly.  I 
thought  I  would  find  everybody  just  like 
they  were  before  they  went  away,  but 
the  one  I  saw  looked  like  a  drove  of 
mules  had  trompled  on  him.  He  didn't 
have  on  any  coat,  and  his  shirt  was  torn 
and  dirty,  and  his  face  looked  like  he  had 
been  sick  a  month.  His  eyes  were  hol- 
low, and  had  black  circles  around  them." 

"Did  he  say  anything?"  asked  Nan  in 
a  low  tone. 

"Yes,  he  said,  'Brace  up,  old  man.' " 

"Was  that  all?" 

"And  then  he  asked  if  anybody  had 
sent  him  any  word,  and  I  said,  'Nobody 
but  Mr.  Sanders;'  and  then  he  said,  *I 
might  have  known  that  he  wouldn't  for- 
get me.'  Cephas  could  see  Nan  crush- 
ing her  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and 
he  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

"Was  he  angry  with  any  one?"  Nan 
asked. 

"Why,  when  did  anybody  ever  hear  of 
his  being  angry  with  any  one  he  thought 
was  a  friend  ?"  exclaimed  Cephas  scorn- 
fully. Nan  writhed  at  this,  and  Cephas 
went  on.  "He  had  been  tied  up  by  the 
wrists,  and  then  he  had  been  put  in  a 
sweat-box,  and  nearly  roasted — ^yes,  by 
grabs !  pretty  nigh  cooked." 

"Why,  you  didn't  tell  his  grandmother 
that,"  said  Nan. 

"Well,  I  should  say  not  I"  exclaimed 
Cephas.  "What  do  you  take  me  for? 
Do  you  reckon  I'd  teU  that  to  anybody 
that  cared  anything  for  him?  Why,  I 
wouldn't  tell  his  grandmother  that  for 
anything  in  the  world,  and  if  she  was  to 
ask  me  about  it,  I'd  deny  it." 

This  arrow  went  home.  Cephas  had 
the  unmixed  pleasure  of  seeing  Nan  turn 
pale.     "I  think  you  are  simply  awful," 


she  gasped.  "You  are  cruel,  and  you 
are  unkind.  You  know  very  well  that  I 
care  something  for  Gabriel.  Haven't  we 
been  friends  since  we  were  children  to- 
gether ?  Do  you  suppose  I  have  no  f eel- 
mgs?" 

"I  know  what  you  said  when  I  told 
you  I  was  going  to  see  Gabriel." 

"What  was  that?"  inquired  Nan. 

"Why,  you  said,  'Well,  what  is  that 
to  me  r  "  exclaimed  Cephas.  He  twisted 
his  face  awry,  and  mimicked  Nan's  voice 
with  considerable  success,  only  he  made 
it  more  spiteful  than  that  charming 
young  woman  could  have  done. 

"Yes  I  did  say  that,  but  didn't  I  go  to 
your  house,  and  tell  you  what  to  say  to 
Gabriel?" 

Cephas  laughed  scornfully.  "Did  you 
think  I  was  going  to  swallow  the  joke 
that  you  and  that  Claiborne  girl  hatched 
up  between  you?  Do  you  reckon  I'm 
fool  enough  to  tell  Gabriel  that  you'll 
die  if  he  don't  come  home  soon?" 

"You  didn't  tell  him,  then?" 

"No,  1  didn't,"  replied  Cephas.  "I 
would  cut  off  one  of  my  fingers  before 
I'd  let  him  know  that  there  were  people 
here  at  home  making  fun  of  him." 

Nan  g^ed  at  Cephas  as  if  she  sus- 
pected him  of  a  joke.  But  she  saw  that 
he  was  very  much  in  earnest.  "I'm  glad 
you  didn't  tell  him,"  she  said  finally. 
Then  she  laughed,  saying,  "Cephas,  I 
really  did  think  you  had  a  little  sense." 

"I  have  sense  enough  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  them  that  like  me,"  the  boy 
replied.  And  he  went  on  his  way,  trying 
to  reconcile  the  Nan  Dorrington  who 
used  to  be  so  kind  to  him  with  the  Nan 
Dorrington  who  was  flirting  and  flitting 
around  with  long  skirts  on.  He  failed 
as  older  and  more  experienced  persons 
have  failed. 

But  you  may  be  sure  that  he  felt  him- 
self no  less  a  hero  because  Nan  Dorring- 
ton had  hinted  that  he  had  no  sense.  He 
knew  where  the  lack  of  sense  was.  After 
awhile,  when  interested  persons  ceased 
to  run  after  him  to  get  all  the  particu- 
lars of  his  visit  to  Fort  Pulaski,  he 
threw  himself  in  their  way,  and  when  the 
details  of  his  journey  began  to  pall  on 
the  appetite  of  his  friends,  he  invented 
new  ones,  and  in  this  way  managed  to 
keep  the  center  of  the  stage  for  some 
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time.  When  he  could  no  longer  interest 
the  older  folk,  he  had  the  school-children 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  you  may  believe 
that  he  caused  the  youngsters  to  sit  with 
open-mouthed  wonder  at  the  tales  he 
told.  The  fact  that  he  stammered  a 
little,  and  sometimes  hesitated  for  a 
word,  made  not  the  slightest  difference 
with  his  audience  of  young  people. 

There  was  one  fact  that  bothered  Ce- 
phas. He  had  been  told  that  Francis 
Bethune  was  in  love  with  Margaret 
Gaither,  and  he  knew  that  the  young 
man  was  a  constant  caller  at  Neighbor 
Tomlin's,  where  Margaret  lived.  Indeed, 
he  had  carried  notes  to  her  from  the 
young  man,  and  had  faithfully  delivered 
the  replies.  He  judged,  therefore,  as 
well  as  a  small  boy  can  judge,  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  two,  and  he  itched  for  the  op- 
portunity to  pour  the  tale  of  his  adven- 
tures into  Margaret's  ears.  He  loitered 
around  the  house,  and  threw  himself  in 
Margaret's  way  when  she  went  out  vis- 
iting or  shopping.  She  greeted  him  very 
kindly  on  each  particular  occasion,  but 
not  once  did  she  betray  any  interest  in 
Francis  Bethune,  or  his  fellow  prisoners. 

When  Nan  met  Cephas,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  interview  which  has  just  been 
reported,  she  was  on  her  way  to  Neigh- 
bor Tomlin's  to  pay  a  visit  to  Margaret, 
and  thither  she  went,  after  giving  Ce- 
phas the  benefit  of  her  views  as  to  his 
mental  capacity.  Margaret  happened  to 
be  out  at  the  moment,  but  Miss  Fanny 
insisted  that  Nan  should  come  in. 

"Margaret  will  be  back  directly,"  Miss 
Fanny  said;  "she  has  only  gone  to  the 
stores  to  match  a  piece  of  ribbon.  Be- 
sides, I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  while. 
But,  good  gracious  I  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  I  expected  cheerfulness  from 
you  at  least,  but  what  do  I  find  ?  Well, 
you  and  Margaret  should  live  in  the 
same  house ;  they  say  misery  loves  com- 
pany. Here  I  was  about  to  ask  you  why 
Margaret  is  unhappy,  and  I  find  you 
looking  out  of  Margaret's  eyes.  Are 
you  unhappy,  too?" 

"No,  Aunt  Fanny,  I'm  not  unhappy; 
I'm  angry.  I  don't  see  why  girls  should 
become  g^own.  Why,  I  was  always  in  a 
good  humor  until  I  put  on  long  skirts, 
and   then  my  troubles  began.     I   can 


neither  run  nor  play;  I  must  be  on  my 
dignity  all  the  time  for  fear  some  one 
will  raise  her  hands  and  say,  *Do  look  at 
that  Nan  Dorrington  I  Isn't  she  a  bold 
piece  ?'  I  never  was  so  tired  of  an3rthine 
in  my  life  as  I  am  of  being  grown.  I 
never  will  get  used  to  it." 

"Oh  I  you'll  get  in  the  habit  of  it  after 
awhile,  child,"  said  Miss  Fanny.  "But  I 
never  would  have  believed  that  Nan 
Dorrington  would  care  very  much  for 
what  people  said." 

"Oh  I  it  isn't  on  my  account  that  I 
care,"  remarked  Nan,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  "but  I  don't  want  my  friends  to 
have  their  feelings  hurt  by  what  other 
people  say.  If  there  is  an3rthing  in  this 
world  I  detest  it  is  dignity — I  don't 
mean  Margaret's  kind,  because  she  was 
born  so  and  can't  help  it — but  the  kind 
that  is  put  on  and  taken  off  like  a  sum- 
mer bonnet.  If  I  can't  be  myself,  I'll  do 
like  Leese  Clopton  did,  I'll  go  into  a 
convent." 

"Well,  you  certainly  would  astonish 
the  nuns  when  you  began  to  cut  some  of 
your  capers,"  Miss  Fanny  declared. 

"Am  I  as  bad  as  all  that?  Tell  me 
honestly.  Aunt  Fanny,  now  while  I  am 
in  the  humor  to  hear  it,  what  do  I  do 
that  is  so  terrible?" 

"Honestly,  Nan,  you  do  nothing  ter- 
rible at  all.  Not  even  Miss  Puella  Gil- 
lum  could  criticise  you." 

"Why,  Miss  Puella  never  criticises 
anyone.  She's  just  as  sweet  as  she  can 
be." 

"Well,  she's  an  old  maid,  you  know, 
and  old  maids  are  supposed  to  be  crit- 
ical," said  Miss  Fanny.  "I'll  tell  you 
where  all  the  trouble  is.  Nan;  you  are 
sensitive,  and  you  have  an  idea  that  you 
must  behave  as  some  of  the  other  girls 
do — that  you  must  hold  your  hands  and 
your  head  just  so.  If  you  would  be 
yourself,  and  forget  all  about  etiquette 
and  manners,  you'd  satisfy  everybody, 
especially  yourself." 

"Why,  that  is  what  worries  me  now; 
I  do  forget  all  about  those  things,  and 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  realize  that  I  am 
acting  like  a  child,  and  a  very  noisy  child 
at  that,  and  then  I'm  afraid  some  one  will 
make  remarks.  It  is  all  very  miserable 
and  disagreeable,  and  I  wish  there 
wasn't  a  long  skirt  in  the  world." 
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"Well,  when  you  get  as  old  as  I  am," 
sighed  Miss  Fanny,  "you  won't  mind 
little  things  like  that.  Margaret  is  com- 
ing now.  ni  leave  you  with  her.  Try 
to  find  out  why  she  is  unhappy.  Pulaski 
is  nearly  worried  to  death  about  it,  and 
so  am  I." 

Margaret  Gaither  came  in  as  sedately 
as  an  old  woman.  She  was  very  fond 
of  Nan,  and  greeted  her  accordingly. 
Whatever  her  trouble  was,  it  had  made 
no  attack  on  her  health.  She  had  a  fine 
color,  and  her  eyes  were  bright;  but 
there  was  the  little  frown  between  her 
eyebrows  that  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Gabriel,  and  it  gave  her  a  trou- 
bled look. 

'If  you'll  tell  me  something  nice  and 
pleasant,"  she  said  to  Nan,  "I'll  be  under 
many  obligations  to  you.  Tell  me  some- 
thing funny,  or  if  you  don't  know  any- 
thing funny,  tell  me  something  horrible 
— ^anything  for  a  change.  I  saw  Cephas 
down  town;  that  child  has  been  trying 
for  days  to  tell  me  of  his  adventures,  and 
I  have  been  dying  to  hear  them.  But  I 
keep  out  of  his  way;  I  am  so  perverse 
that  I  refuse  to  give  myself  that  much 
pleasure.  Oh!  if  you  only  knew  how 
mean  I  am,  you  wouldn't  sit  there  smil- 
ing. I  hear  that  the  dear  boys  are  hav- 
ing a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Well,  it 
serves  them  right ;  they  had  no  business 
to  be  boys.     They  should  have  been 

ffirls;  then  they  would  have  been  per- 
ectly  happy  all  the  time.     Don't  you 
think  so,  sweet  child?" 

Nan  regarded  her  friend  with  aston- 
ishment. She  had  never  heard  her  talk 
in  such  a  strain  before.  "Why,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you,  Margaret?  You 
know  that  girls  can  be  as  unhappy  as 
boys';  and  a  thousand  times  more  so." 

"Oh,  I'll  never  believe  it!  never!" 
cried  Margaret.  "Why,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  any  girl  can  be  unhappy  ? 
You'll  have  to  prove  it.  Nan ;  you'll  have 
to  give  the  name,  and  furnish  dates,  and 
then  you'U  have  to  give  the  reason.  Do 
you  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  intend  to 
offer  yourself  as  the  horrible  example? 
Fie  on  you.  Nan  I  You're  in  love,  and 
you  mistake  that  state  for  unhappiness. 
.Why,  that  is  the  height  of  bliss.  Look 
at  me!  I'm  in  love,  and  see  how  happy 
lam!" 


"I  know  one  thing,"  said  Nan,  and  her 
voice  was  low  and  subdued,  "if  you  go 
on  like  that,  you'll  frighten  me  away. 
Do  you  want  to  make  your  best  friends 
miserable  ?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  replied  Margaret. 
"What  are  friends  for  ?  I  should  dislike 
very  much  to  have  a  friend  that  I 
couldn't  make  miserable.  But  if  you 
think  you  are  going  to  run  away,  come 
up  to  my  room  and  we'll  lock  ourselves 
in,  and  then  I  know  you  can't  get  away." 
"Now,  what  is  the  matter?"  Nan  in- 
sisted, when  they  had  gone  up  stairs,  and 
were  safe  in  Margaret's  room.  She  had 
seized  her  friend  in  her  arms,  and  her 
tone  was  imploring. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you.  Nan ;  you 
would  consider  me  a  fool,  and  I  want  to 
keep  your  good  opinion.  But  I  can  teU 
you  a  part  of  my  troubles.  He  wants 
me  to  marry  Francis  Bethune!  Think 
of  that!"  She  paused  and  looked  at 
Nan.  "Well,  why  don't  you  congratu- 
late me?" 

"I'll  never  believe  that,"  said  Nan, 
decisively.  "Did  he  say  that  he  wanted 
you  to  marry  Frank  Bethune?"  The 
"He"  in  this  case  was  Pulaski  Tomlin. 

"Well,  he  didn't  insist  on  it;  he's  too 
kind  for  that.  But  Francis  has  been 
coming  here  very  often,  until  our  friends 
in  blue  gave  him  a  much-needed  rest, 
and  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  going 
around  looking  somewhat  gloomy ;  you 
know  how  I  am — I  can't  be  gay;  and 
then  he  asked  me  what  the  trouble  was, 
and  finally  said  that  Francis  would  make 
me  a  good  husband.  Why,  I  could  have 
killed  myself  I  Think  of  me,  in  this 
house,  and  occupying  the  position  I  do!" 
Such  heat  and  fury  Nan  had  never 
seen  her  friend  display  before.  "Why, 
Margaret!"  she  cried,  "you  don't  know 
what  you  are  saying.  Why  if  he  or  Aunt 
Fanny  could  hear  you  they  would  be 
perfectly  miserable.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  feel  that  way." 

"No,  you  don't,  and  I  hope  you  never 
will!"  exclaimed  Margaret.  "Nobody 
knows  how  I  feel.  If  I  could,  I  would 
tell  you— but  I  can't,  I  can't !" 

"Margaret,"  said  Nan,  in  a  most 
serious  tone,  "has  he  or  Aunt  Fanny 
ever  treated  you  unkindly?"  Nan  was 
prepared  to  hear  the  worst. 
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"Unkindly !"  cried  Margaret,  bursting 
into  tears;  '*oh,  I  wish  they  would  I  I 
wish  they  would  treat  me  as  I  deserve  to 
be  treated.  Ohl  if  he  would  treat  me 
cruelly,  or  do  something  to  wound  my 
feelings,  I  would  bless  him." 

Margaret  had  led  Nan  into  a  strange 
country,  so  to  speak,  and  she  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  or  what  to  say.  Some- 
thing was  wrong,  but  what?  Of  all 
Nan's  acquaintances,  Margaret  was  the 
most  self-contained,  the  most  evenly 
balanced.  Many  and  many  a  time,  Nan 
had  envied  Margaret's  serenity,  and  now 
here  she  was  in  tears,  after  talking  as 
wildly  as  some  hysterical  person. 

"Come  home  with  me,  Margaret," 
said  Nan.  "Maybe  the  change  would 
do  you  good." 

''I  thank  you,  Nan.  You  are  as  good 
as  you  can  be;  you  are  almost  as  good 
as  the  people  here;  but  I  can't  go.  I 
can't  leave  this  house  for  any  length  of 
time  until  I  leave  it  for  good.  I'd  be 
wild  to  get  back;  my  misery  fascinates 
me ;  I  hate  it  and  hug  it." 

"I  am  sure  that  I  don't  understand 
you  at  all,"  said  Nan,  in  a  tone  of 
despair. 

"No,  and  you  never  will,"  Margaret 
affirmed.  "To  understand  you  would 
have  to  feel  as  I  do,  and  I  hope  you  may 
be  spared  that  experience  all  the  days 
of  your  life." 

After  awhile  Nan  decided  that  Mar- 
garet would  be  more  comfortable  if  she 
were  alone,  and  so  she  bade  her  friend 
good-by,  and  went  down  stairs,  where 
she  found  Miss  Fanny  awaiting  her 
somewhat  impatiently. 

"Well,  what  is  the  trouble,  child?"  she 
asked. 

Nan  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  know, 
Aunt  Fanny,  and  I  don't  believe  she 
knows  herself." 

"But  didn't  she  give  you  some  hint — 
some  intimation  ?  I  don't  want  to  be  in- 
quisitive, child ;  but  if  she's  in  trouble,  I 
want  to  find  some  remedy  for  it.  Pulaski 
is  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind  about  her, 
and  I  am  considerably  worried  myself. 
We  love  her  just  as  much  as  if  she  were 
our  own,  and  yet  we  can't  go  to  her  and 
make  a  serious  effort  to  discover  what  is 
worrying  her.  She  is  proud  and  sensi- 
tive, and  we  have  to  be  very  careful.  Oh ! 


I  hope  we  have  done  nothing  to  wound 
that  child's  feelings." 

"It  isn't  that,"  replied  Nan.  "I  asked 
her,  and  she  said  that  you  treated  her  too 
kindly." 

"Well,"  sighed  Miss  Fanny,  "if  she 
won't  confide  in  us,  she'll  have  to  bear 
her  troubles  alone.  It  is  a  pity,  but 
sometimes  it  is  best." 

And  then  there  came  a  knock  on  the 
door,  and  it  was  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, that  Nan  gave  a  jump. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BRIDALBIN  FINDS  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

"They's  a  gentleman  out  there  what 
says  he  wanter  see  Miss  Bridalbin,"  said 
the  housegirl  who  had  gone  to  the  door. 
"I  tol'  him  they  wa'n't  no  sech  lady  here, 
but  he  say  they  is.  It's  that  there  Mr. 
Borin',"  the  girl  went  on,  "an'  I  didn't 
know  if  you'd  let  him  go  in  the  parlor." 

"Yes,  ask  him  in  the  parlor,"  said  Miss 
Fanny,  "and  then  go  up  stairs  and  tell 
Miss  Margaret  that  some  one  wants  to 
see  her," 

"Oh,  yessum  I"  said  the  housegirl  with 
a  laugh;  "it's  Miss  Marg'ret;  I  clean 
forgot  her  yuther  name." 

"The  rascal  certainly  has  impudence,** 
remarked  Miss  Fanny.  "Pulaski  should 
know  about  this."  Whereupon,  she 
promptly  called  Neighbor  Tomlin  out  of 
the  library,  and  he  came  into  the  room 
just  as  Margaret  came  down  stairs. 

"Wait  one  moment,  Margaret,"  he 
said.    "It  may  be  well  for  me  to  see  what 

this  man  wants — unless "  he  paused. 

"Do  you  know  this  Boring?" 

"No;  I  have  heard  of  him.  I  have 
never  seen  him  that  I  know  of." 

"Then  I'll  see  him  first,"  said  Neigh- 
bor Tomlin.  He  went  into  the  parlor, 
and  those  who  were  listening  heard  a 
subdued  murmur  of  voices. 

"What  is  your  business  with  Miss 
Bridalbin?"  Neighbor  Tomlin  asked, 
ignoring  the  proffered  hand  of  the 
visitor. 

"I  am  her  father." 

Neighbor  Tomlin  stood  staring  at  the 
man  as  if  he  were  dazed.  Bridalbin's 
face  bore  the  unmistakable  marks  of 
alcoholism,  and  he  had  evidently  pre- 
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pared  himself  for  this  interview  by 
touching  the  bottle,  for  he  held  himself 
with  a  swagger. 

Neighbor  Tomlin  said  not  a  word  in 
reply  to  the  man's  declaration.  He 
stared  at  him,  and  turned  and  went  back 
into  the  sitting-room  where  he  had  left 
the  others. 

"Why,  Pulaski,  what  on  earth  is  the 
matter?"  cried  Miss  Fanny,  as  he  en- 
tered the  room.  "You  look  as  if  you 
had  seen  a  ghost.''  And  indeed  his  face 
was  white,  and  there  was  an  expression 
in  his  eyes  that  Nan  thought  was  most 
piteous. 

"Go  in,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Mar- 
garet. "The  man  has  business  with 
you."  And  then,  when  Margaret  had 
gone  out,  he  turned  to  Miss  Fanny. 
"It  is  her  father,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  wonder  what  he's  up  to,"  re- 
marked Miss  Fanny.  There  was  a  touch 
of  anger  in  her  voice.  "She  sha'n't  go 
a  step  away  from  here  with  such  a 
creature  as  that." 

"She  is  her  own  mistress,  sister.  She 
is  twenty  years  old,"  replied  Neighbor 
Tomlin. 

"Well,  she'll  be  very  ungrateful  if  she 
leaves  us,"  said  Miss  Fanny,  with  some 
emphasis. 

"Don't  sister;  never  use  that  word 
again ;  to  me  it  has  an  ugly  sound.  Wc 
have  had  no  thought  of  gratitude  in  the 
matter.  If  there  is  any  debt  in  the  mat- 
ter, we  are  the  debtors.  We  have  not 
been  at  all  happy  in  the  way  we  have 
managed  things.  I  have  seen  for  some 
time  that  Margaret  is  unhappy ;  and  we 
have  no  business  to  permit  unhappiness 
to  creep  into  this  house."  So  said 
Neighbor  Tomlin,  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  seemed  to  issue  from  the  fountains 
of  grief. 

*^ell,  I  am  sure  I  have  done  all  I 
could  to  make  the  poor  child  happy," 
Miss  Fanny  declared. 

"I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Neighbor 
Tomlin.  "If  any  mistake  has  been  made 
it  IS  mine.  And  yet  I  have  never  had 
any  other  thought  than  to  make  Mar- 
garet happy." 

"I  know  that  well  enough,  Pulaski," 
Miss  Fanny  assented,  "and  I  have  some- 
times had  an  idea  that  you  thought  too 
much  about  her  for  your  own  good." 


"That  is  true,"  he  replied.  He  was  a 
merciless  critic  of  himself  in  matters 
both  great  and  small,  and  he  had  no  con- 
cealments to  make.  He  was  open  as 
the  day,  except  where  openness  might 
render  others  unhappy  or  uncomfort- 
able. "Yes,  you  are  right,"  he  insisted ; 
"I  have  thought  too  much  about  her 
happiness  for  my  own  good,  and  now  I 
see  myself  on  the  verge  of  great 
trouble." 

"If  Margaret  understood  the  situa- 
tion," said  Miss  Fanny,  "I  think  she 
would  feel  differently." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  think  she  under- 
stands the  situation  perfectly  well;  that 
is  the  only  explanation  of  her  troubles, 
which  she  has  not  sought  to  conceal." 

At  that  moment,  Margaret  came  to  the 
door.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  almost 
ghastly,  indeed,  but  whatever  trouble 
may  have  looked  from  her  eyes  before, 
they  were  clear  now.  She  came  into  the 
room  with  a  little  smile  hovering  around 
her  mouth.  She  had  no  eyes  for  any 
one  but  Pulaski  Tomlin,  and  to  him  she 
spoke. 

"My  father  has  come,"  she  said.  "He 
is  not  such  a  father  as  I  would  have 
selected,  still,  he  is  my  father.  I  knew 
him  the  moment  I  opened  the  door.  He 
wants  me  to  go  with  him;  he  says  he 
is  able  to  provide  for  me.  He  has  claims 
on  me." 

"Have  we  none?"  Miss  Fanny  asked. 

"More  than  anybody  in  the  world," 
replied  Margaret,  turning  to  her ;  "more 
than  alt  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. But  I  have  always  said  to  my- 
self," she  addressed  Neighbor  Tomlin 
again,  "that  if  it  should  ever  happen  that 
I  found  myself  unable  to  carry  out  your 
wishes,  sir,  it  would  be  best  for  me  to 
leave  your  roof,  where  all  my  happiness 
has  come  to  me."  She  was  very  humble, 
both  in  speech  and  demeanor. 

Neighbor  Tomlin  looked  at  her  with 
a  puzzled  and  a  grieved  expression. 
"Why,  I  don't  understand  you,  Mar- 
garet," said  Neighbor  Tomlin.  "What 
wish  of  mine  have  you  found  yourself 
unable  to  carry  out  ?" 

"Only  one,  sir;  but  that  was  a  very 
important  one ;  you  desired  me  to  marry 
Mr.  Bethune." 

"I  ?    Why  you  were  never  more  mis- 
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taken  in  your  life,"  replied  Neighbor 
Tomlin,  with  what  Miss  Fanny  thought 
was  unnecessary  energy.  "I  may  have 
suggested  it;  I  saw  you  gloomy  and 
unhappy,  and  I  had  observed  the  devo- 
tion of  the  young  man.  What  more 
natural  than  for  me  to  suggest  that — 
Margaret !  you  are  giving  me  a  terrible 
wound  1"  He  turned  and  went  into  the 
library,  and  Margaret  ran  after  him. 

It  is  probable  that  Nan  knows  better 
than  any  outsider  what  occurred  then. 
It  seems  that  Margaret,  in  her  excite- 
ment, forgot  to  close  the  door  after  her, 
and  Nan  was  sitting  where  she  could 
see  pretty  much  everything  that  hap- 
pened ;  and  she  had  a  delicious  little  tale 
to  tell  her  dear  Johnny  when  she  went 
home,  a  tale  so  impossible  and  romantic 
that  she  forgot  her  own  trouble,  and 
fairly  glowed  with  happiness.  But  it  is 
best  not  to  depend  too  much  on  what 
Nan  saw,  though  her  sight  was  fairly 
good  where  her  interests  were  enlisted. 

Margaret  ran  after  Neighbor  Tomlin 
and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  "Oh  1 1  never 
meant  to  wound  you,"  she  cried — "you 
who  have  been  so  kind,  and  so  good. 
Oh !  if  you  could  only  read  my  heart,  you 
would  forgave  me,  instantly  and  for- 
ever." 

"I  can  read  my  own  heart,"  said 
Neighbor  Tomlin,  "and  it  has  but  one 
feeling  for  you." 

"Then  kiss  me  good-by,"  she  said. 
"I  am  going  with  my  father." 

"If  I  kiss  you,"  he  replied,  "you'll  not 
go." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  he  at  her,  and 
she  found  herself  in  the  focus  of  a  light 
that  enabled  her  to  see  everything  more 
clearly.  She  caught  his  secret  and  he 
hers,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
for  misunderstanding.  Her  father,  weak 
as  he  was,  had  been  strong  enough  to 
provide  his  daughter  with  a  remedy  for 
the  only  serious  trouble,  short  of  be- 
reavement, that  she  was  ever  to  know. 
She  refused  to  return  to  the  parlor  where 
he  awaited  her. 

"Shall  I  go?"  said  Neighbor  Tomlin. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Margaret, 
with  a  faint  smile.  She  could  hardly 
realize  the  change  that  had  so  suddenly 
taken  place  in  her  hopes  and  her  plans, 
so  swift  and  unexpected  had  it  been. 


Neighbor  Tomlin  went  into  the  parlor, 
and  made  Bridalbin  acquainted  with  the 
facts. 

"Margaret  has  changed  her  mind," 
said  Neighbor  Tomlin.  "She  thinks  it  is 
best  to  remain  under  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  those  whom  she  knows  better 
than  she  knows  her  father." 

"Why  she  seemed  eager  to  go  a  mo- 
ment ago,"  said  Bridalbin;  "and  you 
must  remember  that  she  is  my  daugh- 
ter." 

"Her  friends  couldn't  forget  that 
under  all  the  circumstances,"  Neighbor 
Tomlin  remarked  dryly. 

"I  believe  her  mind  has  been  poisoned 
against  me,"  Bridalbin  declared. 

"That  is  quite  possible,"  replied 
Neighbor  Tomlin;  "and  I  think  you 
could  easily  guess  the  name  of  the 
poisoner." 

"May  I  see  my  daughter?" 

"That  rests  entirely  with  her,"  said 
Neighbor  Tomlin. 

But  Margaret  refused  to  see  him 
again.  Since  her  own  troubles  had  been 
so  completely  swept  away,  her  memory 
reverted  to  all  the  troubles  her  mother 
had  to  endure,  as  the  result  of  Bridal- 
bin's  lack  of  fixed  principles,  and  she 
sent  him  word  that  she  would  prefer  not 
to  see  him  then  or  ever  afterwards ;  and 
so  the  man  went  away,  more  bent  on 
doing  mischief  than  ever,  though  he 
was  compelled  to  change  his  field  of 
operations. 

And  then,  after  he  was  gone,  a  silence 
fell  on  the  company.  Nan  appeared  to 
be  in  a  dazed  condition,  while  Miss 
Fanny  sat  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Margaret,  very  much  subdued,  was 
clinging  to  Nan,  and  Neighbor  Tomlin 
was  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  library, 
in  a  glow  of  happiness.  All  his  early 
dreams  had  come  back  to  him  and  they 
were  true.  The  romance  of  his  youth 
had  been  changed  into  a  reality. 

Margaret  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence.  She  left  Nan,  and  went  slowly 
to  Miss  Fanny,  and  stood  by  her  chair. 
"What  do  you  think  of  me?"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice. 

For  answer,  Miss  Fanny  rose  and 
placed  her  arms  around  the  girl,  and 
held  her  tightly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
kissed  her. 
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"But  I  do  think,  my  dear,"  she  said 
with  an  effort  to  laugh,  "that  the  matter 
might  have  been  arranged  without 
frightening  us  to  death." 

"I  had  no  thought  of  frightening  you. 
Oh!  I  am  afraid  I  had  no  thought  for 
anything  but  my  own  troubles.  Did 
you  know  ?    Did  you  guess  ?" 

*1  knew  about  Pulaski,  but  I  had  to 
go  away  from  home  to  learn  the  news 
about  you.  Madame  Awtry  called  my 
attention  to  it,  and  then  with  my  eyes 
open,  I  could  see  a  great  many  things 
that  were  not  visible  before." 

"Why,  how  could  she  know?"  cried 
Margaret.  "I  have  talked  with  her  not 
more  than  a  half  dozen  times." 

"She  is  a  very  wise  woman,"  Miss 
Fanny  remarked,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. 

"Well,  when  I  am  in  love,  I'll  not  visit 
Madame  Awtry,"  said  Nan. 

"My  dear,  you  have  been  there  once 
too  often,"  Miss  Fanny  declared. 

"Why,  what  has  she  been  telling  you  ?" 
inquired  Nan,  blushing  very  red. 

"I'll  not  disclose  your  secrets.  Nan," 
answered  Miss  Fanny. 

"I  would  thank  you  kindly,  if  I  had 
any,"  said  Nan. 

And  then,  suddenly,  while  Margaret 
was  standing  with  her  arm  around  Miss 
Fanny,  she  began  to  blush  and  show 
signs  of  embarrassment. 

"Nan,"  she  said,  "will  you  take  a 
boarder  for — for — for  I  don't  know  how 
long?" 

"Not  for  long.  Nan.  Say  a  couple  of 
weeks."  It  was  Neighbor  Tomlin  who 
spoke,  as  he  came  out  of  the  library. 

"Oh !  for  longer  than  that,"  protested 
Margaret. 

"You  must  remember  that  I  am  get- 
ting old,  child,"  he  said  very  solemnly. 

"So  am  I,  sir,"  she  said  archly.  "I 
am  quite  as  old  as  you  are,  I  think." 

"This  is  the  first  quarrel,"  Nan  de- 
clared, "and  who  knows  how  it  will  all 
end  ?  You  are  to  come,  and  stay  as  long 
as  you  please,  and  then  after  that  you  are 
to  stay  as  long  as  I  please." 

"I  declare,  Nan,  you  talk  like  an  old 
woman !"  exclaimed  Miss  Fanny ;  where- 
upon Nan  laughed  and  said  she  had  to 
be  serious  sometimes. 
And  so  it  was  arranged  that  Margaret 


was  to  stay  with  Nan  for  an  indefinite 
period.  "I  hope  you  will  come  to  see 
me  occasionally,  Mr.  Tomlin,  and  you, 
too.  Aunt  Fanny,"  she  said  with  mock 
formality.  "We  shall  have  days  for  re- 
ceiving company,  just  as  the  fine  ladies 
do  in  the  cities ;  and  you'll  have  to  send 
in  your  cards." 

The  two  young  women  refused  to  go 
in  the  carriage.  "It  is  so  small  and 
stuffy,"  said  Margaret  to  Neighbor 
Tomlin,  "and  to-day  I  want  to  be  in  the 
fresh  air.  If  you  please,  sir,  don't  look 
at  me  like  that,  or  I  can  never  go."  She 
went  close  to  him.  "Ohl  is  it  all  true? 
Is  it  really  and  truly  true,  or  is  it  a 
dream  ?" 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  kissing  her.  "It 
is  a  dream,  but  it  is  my  dream  come 
true." 

"I  didn't  think,"  she  said,  as  she  went 
along  with  Nan,  "that  the  world  was  as 
beautiful  as  it  seems  to  be  to-day." 

"Mr.  Sanders  says,"  replied  Nan, 
"that  it  is  the  most  comfortable  world 
he  has  ever  found;  but  somehow — ^well, 
you  know  we  can't  all  be  happy  the  same 
way  at  the  same  time. 

"Your  day  is  still  to  come,"  said  Mar- 
garet, "and  when  it  does,  I  want  to  be 
there." 

"You  say  that,"  remarked  Nan,  "but 
you  know  you  would  have  felt  better  if 
you  hadn't  had  so  much  company.  For 
a  wonder  Tasma  Tid  wouldn't  go  in  the 
house  with  me.  She  said  something  was 
happening  in  there.  Now,  how  did  she 
know?"  Tasma  Tid  had  joined  them  as 
they  came  through  the  gate,  and  now 
Nan  turned  to  her  with  the  question. 

"Huh !  we  know  dem  trouble  w'en  we 
see  um.  Dee  ain't  no  trouble  now.  She 
done  gone — dem  trouble.  But  yan' 
come  mo'."  She  pointed  to  Miss  Polly 
Gaither,  who  came  toddling  along  with 
her  work-bag  and  her  turkey-tail  fan. 

"Howdy  girls?  I'm  truly  glad  to  see 
you.  You  are  looking  well,  both  of  you, 
and  health  is  a  great  blessing.  I  have 
just  been  to  Lucy  Lumsden's,  Nan,  and 
she  thinks  a  great  deal  of  you.  I  could 
tell  you  things  that  would  turn  your 
head.  But  I'm  really  sorry  for  Lucy; 
she's  almost  as  lonely  as  I  am.  They  say 
Gabriel  is  sure  to  be  dealt  with ;  I'm  told 
there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it.    Have 
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you  two  heard  anything?"  Margaret 
and  Nan  shook  their  heads,  but  gestures 
of  that  kind  were  not  at  all  satisfactory 
to  Miss  Polly.  "They  say  that  little  Ce- 
phas was  sent  down  to  prepare  Gabriel 
for  the  worst  But  I  didn't  say  a  word 
about  that  to  Lucy,  and  if  you  two  girls 
go  there,  you  must  be  very  careful  not 
to  drop  a  word  about  it.  Lucy  is  get- 
ting old,  and  she  can't  bear  up  under 
trouble  as  she  used  to  could.  She  has 
aged  wonderfully  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
Don't  you  think  so.  Nan?" 

She  held  up  her  ear  trumpet  as  she 
spoke,  and  Nan  made  a  g^eat  pretense  of 
yelling  into  it,  though  not  a  sound  issued 
from  her  lips.  Miss  Polly  frowned. 
"Don't  talk  so  loud,  my  dear;  you  will 
make  people  think  I'm  a  great  deal 
deafer  than  I  am.  But  you  always  would 
yell  at  me,  though  I  have  asked  you  a 
dozen  times  to  speak  only  in  ordinary 
tones.  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you 
about  Lucy.  She  has  broken  terribly 
since  Gabriel  was  carried  off ;  she  is  not 
the  same  woman,  she  takes  no  interest 
in  affairs  at  all.  I  told  her  a  piece  of 
astonishing  news,  and  she  paid  no  more 
attention  to  it  than  if  she  hadn't  heard 
it;  and  she  didn't  use  to  be  that  way. 
Well,  we  all  have  our  troubles,  and  you 
two  will  have  yours  when  you  grow  a 
little  older.  That  is  one  thing  of  which 
there  is  always  enough  left  to  go  around. 
The  supply  is  never  exhausted." 

After  delivering  this  truism,  Miss 
Polly  waved  her  turkey-tail  fan  as 
majestically  as  she  knew  how,  and  went 
toddling  along  home.  Miss  Polly  was 
a  kind-hearted  woman,  but  she  couldn't 
resist  the  inclination  to  gossip  and  tat- 
tle. Her  tattle  did  no  harm,  for  her 
weakness  was  well-advertised  in  that 
community ;  but,  unfortunately  her  deaf- 
ness had  made  her  both  suspicious  and 
irritable. .  When  in  company,  for  in- 
stance, she  insisted  on  feeling  that  peo- 
ple were  talking  about  her  when  the  con- 
versation was  not  carried  on  loud 
enough  for  her  to  hear  the  sound  of  the 
voices,  if  not  the  substance  of  what  was 
said,  and  she  had  a  way  of  turning  to 
the  one  closest  at  hand,  with  the  remark, 
"They  should  have  better  manners  than 
to  talk  of  the  afflictions  of  an  old  woman, 
for  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  they  will 


escape."  Naturally  this  would  call  out 
a  protest  on  the  part  of  all  present, 
whereupon,  Miss  Polly  would  shake  her 
head,  and  remark  that  she  was  not  as 
deaf  as  many  people  supposed ;  that,  in 
fact,  there  were  days  when  she  could 
hear  almost  as  well  as  she  heard  before 
the  affliction  overtook  her. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Nan,  whose  curiosity 
was  always  ready  to  be  aroused,  "what 
piece  of  astonishing  news  Miss  Polly  has 
been  telhng  Grandmother  Lumsden. 
Perhaps  she  has  told  her  of  the  events 
of  the  morning  at  Mr.  Tomlin's." 

"That  is  absurd,  Nan,"  Margaret  de- 
clared. "Still,  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  me.  He  was  the  only  person 
that  I  ever  wanted  to  hide  my  feelings 
from.  I  never  so  much  as  dreamed  that 
he  could  care  for  me — ^and,  oh,  Nan  I 
suppose  that  he  should  be  pretending 
simply  to  please  me  I" 

"You  goose  I"  cried  Nan.  "Whoever 
heard  of  that  man  pretending,  or  trying 
to  deceive  any  one  ?  If  he  was  a  young 
man,  now,  it  would  be  different." 

"Not  with  all  young  men,"  Margaret 
asserted.  "There  is  Gabriel  Tolliver— 
I  don't  believe  he  would  deceive  any 
one." 

"Oh!  Gabriel — ^but  why  do  you  men- 
tion Gabriel?" 

"Because  his  eyes  are  so  beautiful  and 
honest,"  answered  Margaret. 

But  Nan  tossed  her  head;  she  would 
never  believe  anything  good  about 
Gabriel  unless  she  said  it  herself — or 
thought  it,  for  she  could  think  hundreds, 
yes,  thousands,  of  things  about  Gabriel 
that  she  wouldn't  dare  to  breathe  aloud, 
even  though  there  was  no  living  soul 
within  a  hundred  miles.  And  that  fact 
needn't  make  Gabriel  feel  so  awfully 
proud,  for  there  were  other  persons  and 
things  she  could  think  about. 

Ah,  well  I  love  is  such  a  restless,  sus- 
picious thing,  such  an  irritating,  foolish, 
freakish,  solemn  affair,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising the  two  young  women  were 
somewhat  afraid  of  it  when  they  found 
themselves  in  its  clutches. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MISS  POLLY  HAS  SOME  NEWS. 

The  news  which  Miss  Polly  had  laid 
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as  a  social  offering  at  Mrs.  Lucy  Lums- 
den's  feet  and  which  she  boasted  was 
very  astonishing,  had  the  appearance  of 
absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  Miss  Polly, 
with  her  work-bag  and  her  turkey-tail 
fan,  had  paid  a  very  early  visit  to  the 
Lumsden  Place.  She  went  in  very 
quietly,  greeted  her  old  friend  in  a  sub- 
dued manner,  and  then  sat  staring  at 
her  with  an  expression  that  Mrs.  Lums- 
den failed  to  understand.  It  might  have 
been  the  result  of  special  and  unmiti- 
gated woe,  or  of  physical  pain,  or  of 
severe  fatigue.  Whatever  the  cause,  it 
was  unnatural,  and  so  Gabriel's  grand- 
mother made  haste  to  inquire  about  it. 

"Why  what  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter, Polly?    Are  you  ill?" 

At  this  Miss  Polly  acted  as  if  she  had 
been  aroused  from  a  dream  or  a  revery. 
Her  work-bag  slid  from  her  lap,  and 
her  turkey-tail  fan  would  have  fallen  had 
it  not  been  attached  to  her  wrist  by  a 
piece  of  faded  ribbon.  "I  declare,  Lucy, 
I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you; 
and  I  wouldn't  if  I  thought  you  would 
repeat  it  to  a  living  soul.  It  is  more 
than  marvellous;  it  is  indeed.  Lucy" — 
leaning  a  little  nearer,  and  lowering  her 
voice,  which  was  never  very  loud— "I 
honestly  believe  that  Ritta  Claiborne  is 
in  love  with  old  Silas  Tomlin!  I  cer- 
tainly do." 

"You  must  have  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that,"  said  Mrs.  Lumsden,  with 
a  benevolent  smile,  the  cause  of  which 
the  ear-trumpet  could  not  interpret. 

"Reasons  I  I  have  any  number,  Lucy. 
I'm  certain  you  won't  believe  me,  but  it 
has  come  to  that  pass  that  old  Silas  calls 
on  her  every  night,  and  they  sit  in  the 
parlor  there  and  talk  by  the  hour,  some- 
times with  Eugenia,  and  sometimes 
without  her.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion at  all  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  they 
are  talking  together  in  that  parlor  five 
nights  out  of  the  seven.  Now  what  do 
they  mean  by  that  ?" 

"Why,  there's  nothing  in  that,  Polly. 
I  have  heard  that  they  are  old  acquaint- 
ances. Surely  old  acquaintances  can 
talk  together,  and  be  interested  in  one 
another,  without  being  in  love.  Why, 
very  frequently  of  late  Meriwether  Clop- 
ton  comes  here.  I  hope  you  don't  think 
I'm  in  love  with  him." 


"Certainly  not,  Lucy,  most  certainly 
not.  But  do  you  have  Meriwether's 
portrait  hanging  in  your  parlor?  And 
do  you  go  and  sit  before  it,  and  study  it, 
and  sometimes  shake  your  finger  at  it 
playfully?  I  tell  you,  Lucy,  there  are 
some  queer  people  in  this  world,  and 
Ritta  Claiborne  is  one  of  them." 

"She  is  excellent  company,"  said  Mrs. 
Lumsden. 

"She  is,  she  is,"  Miss  Polly  assented. 
"She  is  full  of  life  and  fun ;  she  sees  the 
ridiculous  side  of  everjrthing;  and  that 
is  why  I  can't  understand  her  fondness 
for  old  Silas.  It  is  away  beyond  me. 
Why,  Lucy,  she  treats  that  portrait  as 
if  it  were  alive.  What  she  says  to  it,  I 
can't  tell  you,  for  my  hearing  is  not  as 
good  now  as  it  was  before  my  ears  were 
affected.  But  she  says  something,  for  I 
can  see  her  lips  move,  and  I  can  see  her 
smile.  My  eyesight  is  as  good  now  as 
ever  it  was.  I'm  telling  you  what  I  saw, 
not  what  I  heard.  The  way  she  went 
on  over  that  portrait  was  what  first  at- 
tracted my  attention;  but  for  that  I 
would  never  have  had  a  suspicion.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  it,  Lucy?" 

"Nothing  in  particular.  If  it  is  true, 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Silas.  He 
is  not  as  mean  as  a  great  many  people 
think  he  is." 

"He  may  not  be,  Lucy,"  responded 
Miss  Polly,  "but  he  brings  a  bad  taste 
in  my  mouth  every  time  I  see  him." 

"Well,  directly  after  Sherman  passed 
through,"  said  Mrs.  Lumsden,  "and 
when  few  of  us  had  anything  left,  Silas 
came  to  me,  and  asked  if  I  needed  any- 
thing, and  he  was  ready  to  supply  me 
with  sufficient  funds  for  my  needs." 

"Well,  he  didn't  come  to  me,"  Miss 
Polly  declared  with  emphasis,  "and  if 
anybody  in  this  world  had  needs  I  did. 
You  remember  Robert  Gaither?  Well, 
Silas  loaned  him  some  money  during  the 
war,  and  although  Robert  was  in  a  bad 
way,  old  Silas  collected  every  cent  down 
to  the  very  last,  and  Robert  had  to  go 
to  Texas.  Oh  I  I  could  tell  you  of  num- 
berless instances  where  he  took  advan- 
tage of  those  who  had  borrowed  from 
him." 

"I  suppose  that  Mr.  Lumsden  had 
been  kind  to  Silas  when  he  was  sowing 
his  wild  oats ;  indeed,  I  think  my  husband 
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advanced  him  money  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  supply  allowed  him  by  the 
executors  of  the  Tomlin  estate." 

"And  just  think  of  it,  Lucy — Ritta 
Claiborne  sits  there  and  plays  the  piano 
for  old  Silas,  and  sometimes  Eugenia 
goes  in  and  sings,  and  she  has  a  beau- 
tiful voice;  I'm  not  too  deaf  to  know 
that." 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Lumsden  leaned 
over  and  gave  the  ear-trumpet  some 
very  good  advice.  "If  I  were  in  your 
place,  Polly,  I  wouldn't  tell  this  to  any 
one  else.  Mrs.  Claiborne  is  an  excellent 
woman ;  she  comes  of  a  good  family,  and 
she  is  cultured  and  refined.  No  doubt 
she  is  sensitive,  and  if  she  heard  that 
you  were  spreading  your  suspicions 
abroad,  she  would  hardly  feel  like  stay- 
ing in  a  house  where "  Mrs.  Lums- 
den paused.  She  had  it  on  her  tongue's- 
end  to  say,  "in  a  house  where  she  is 
spied  upon,"  but  she  had  no  desire  in 
the  world  to  offend  that  simple-minded 
old  soul  who  behind  all  her  peculiarities 
and  afflictions,  had  a  very  tender  heart. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  Lucy,"  said 
Miss  Polly,  "and  your  advice  is  good; 
but  I  can't  help  seeing  what  goes  on 
under  my  eyes,  and  I  thought  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  telling  you  about 
it.  I  am  very  fond  of  Ritta  Claiborne, 
and  as  for  Eugenia,  why  she  is  simply 
angelic.  I  love  that  child  as  well  as  if  she 
were  my  own.  If  there's  a  flaw  in  her 
character,  I  have  never  found  it.  I'll 
say  that  much." 

The  explanation  of  Miss  Polly's  sus- 
picions is  not  as  simple  as  her  recital 
of  them.  No  one  can  account  for  some 
of  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  or 
the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  after  Silas  Tomlin  had 
his  last  interview  with  Mrs.  Claiborne, 
he  permitted  his  mind  to  dwell  on  her 
personality  and  surroundings,  and  so  fell 
gradually  under  a  spell.  Such  an  ex- 
planation is  not  only  easy  to  imagine, 
but  it  is  plausible ;  nevertheless,  it  would 
not  be  true.  There  is  a  sort  of  tradition 
among  the  brethren  who  deal  with  char- 
acter in  fiction  that  it  must  be  consistent 
with  itself.  This  may  be  necessary  in 
books,  for  it  sweeps  away  at  one  stroke, 
ten  thousand  mysteries  and  problems 
that  play  around  the  actions  of  every  in- 


dividual, no  matter  how  high,  no  matter 
how  humble.  How  often  do  we  hear  it 
remarked  in  real  life  that  the  actions  of 
such  and  such  an  individual  are  a  source 
of  surprise  and  regret  to  his  friends; 
and  how  often  in  our  own  experience 
have  we  been  shocked  by  the  unexpected 
as  it  crops  out  in  the  actions  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintances! 

For  this  and  other  reasons  this 
chronicler  does  not  propose  to  explain 
Silas's  motives  and  movements  and  try 
to  show  that  they  are  all  consistent  with 
his  character,  and  that  therefore  they 
were  all  to  be  predicted  from  the  be- 

f  inning.  What  •£  certainly  true  is  that 
ilas  was  one  day  stopped  in  the  street 
by  Eugenia,  who  inquired  about  Paul. 
He  looked  at  the  girl  very  gloomily  at 
first,  but  when  he  began  to  talk  about 
the  troubles  of  his  son,  he  thawed  out 
considerably.  In  this  case  Eugenia's 
sympathies  abounded,  in  fact  were  un- 
limited, and  she  listened  with  dewy  eyes 
to  everything  Silas  would  tell  her  about 
Paul. 

"You  mustn't  think  too  much  about 
Paul,"  remarked  Silas  grimly,  as  they 
were  about  to  part. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Eugenia, 
with  a  smile,  "I'll  think  just  enough  and 
no  more.  But  it  was  my  mother  that 
told  me  to  ask  about  him  if  I  saw  you. 
She  is  very  fond  of  him.  You  never 
come  to  see  us  now,"  the  sly  creature 
suggested. 

Silas  stared  at  her  before  replying,  and 
tried  to  find  the  gleam  of  mockery  in 
her  eyes,  or  in  her  smile.  He  failed  and 
his  glances  became  shifty  again.  "Why, 
I  reckon  she'd  kick  me  down  the  steps 
if  I  called  without  having  some  business 
with  her.  If  you  were  to  ask  her  who 
her  worst  enemy  is,  she'd  tell  you  that  I 
am  the  man." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Eugenia  archly, 
"I  have  been  knowing  mother  a  good 
many  years,  but  I've  never  seen  her  put 
any  one  out  of  the  house  yet.  We  were 
talking  about  you  to-day,  and  she  said 
you  must  be  very  lonely,  now  that  Paul 
is  away,  and  I  know  she  sympathizes 
with  those  who  are  lonely;  I've  heard  her 
say  so  many  a  time." 

"Yes;  that  may  be  true,"  remarked 
Silas,  "but  she  has  special  reasons  for 
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not  sympathizing  with  me.  She  knows 
me  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do." 

^'Im  afraid  you  misjudge  us  both," 
said  Eugenia  demurely.  '*If  you  knew 
us  better,  you'd  like  us  better.  I'm  sure 
of  that." 

"Humph !"  grunted  Silas.  Then  look- 
ing hard  at  the  girl,  he  bluntly  asked,  "Is 
there  anything  between  you  and  Paul  ?" 

"A  good  many  miles,  sir,  just  now," 
she  answered,  making  one  of  those  re- 
torts that  Paul  thought  so  fine. 

"H-m-m;  yes,  you  are  right,  a  good 
many  miles.  Well,  there  can't  be  too 
many." 

"I  think  you  are  cruel,  sir.  Is  Paul 
not  to  come  home  any  more  ?  Paul  is  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  could 
wish  him  well  wherever  he  might  be ;  but 
how  would  you  feel,  sir,  if  he  were  never 
to  return?" 

"Well,  I  must  go,"  said  Silas  some- 
what bluntly.  When  Beauty  has  a  glib 
tongue,  abler  men  than  Silas  find  them- 
selves without  weapons  to  cope  with  it. 

"Shall  I  tell  mother  that  you  have 
given  your  promise  to  call  soon?"  Eu- 
genia asked. 

"Now,  I  hope  you  are  not  making  fun 
of  me,"  cried  Silas  with  some  irritation. 

"How  could  that  be,  sir?  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  extremely  pert  in  a 
young  girl  to  make  fun  of  a  gentleman 
old  enough  to  be  her  father  ?" 

Silas  winced  at  the  comparison.  "Well, 
I  have  seen  some  very  pert  ones,"  he 
insisted,  and  with  that  he  bade  her  good- 
day  with  a  very  ill  g^ace,  and  went  on 
about  his  business,  of  which  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  one  kind  and  another. 

"Mother,"  said  Eugenia,  after  she  had 
given  an  account  of  her  encounter  with 
Silas,  "I  believe  the  man  has  a  good 
heart  and  is  ashamed  of  it." 

"Why  I  think  the  same  may  be  said 
of  most  of  the  grand  rascals  that  we 
read  about  in  history ;  and  the  pity  of  it 
is  that  they  would  have  all  been  good 
men  if  they  had  had  the  right  kind  of 
women  to  deal  with  them  and  direct  their 
careers.'* 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  mother?"  the 
daughter  inquired. 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  the  lady. 

Then  after  all  there  might  be  some 
hope  for  old  Silas  Tomlin.    And  his  in- 


stinct may  have  given  him  an  inkling  of 
the  remedy  for  his  particular  form  of  the 
whimsies,  for  it  was  not  many  days  be- 
fore he  came  knocking  at  the  lady's 
door,  where  he  was  very  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  most  delightfully  entertained. 
Both  mother  and  daughter  did  their  ut- 
most to  make  the  hours  pass  pleasantly, 
and  they  succeeded  to  some  extent.  For 
awhile  Silas  was  suspicious,  then  he 
would  resign  himself  to  the  temptations 
of  good  music  and  bright  conversation. 
Presently  he  would  remember  his  sus- 
picions, and  straighten  himself  up  in  his 
chair  and  assume  an  attitude  of  defiance ; 
and  so  the  first  evening  passed.  When 
Silas  found  himself  in  the  street  on  his 
way  home,  he  stopped  still  and  reflected. 

"Now,  what  in  the  ding-nation  is  that 
woman  up  to  ?  What  is  she  trying  to  do, 
I  wonder  ?  Why,  she's  as  different  from 
what  she  was  when  I  first  knew  her  as  a 
butterfly  is  from  a  caterpillar.  Why, 
there  ain't  a  pearter  woman  on  the  con- 
tinent. No  wonder  Paul  lost  his  head 
in  that  house!  She's  up  to  something, 
and  I'll  find  out  what  it  is." 

Silas  was  always  suspicious,  but  on 
this  occasion,  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  dragged 
into  the  house;  he  had  been  under  no 
compulsion  to  knock  at  the  door;  in- 
deed, he  had  taken  advantage  .of  the 
slightest  hint  on  the  part  of  the  daughter 
— a  hint  that  may  have  been  a  mere  form 
of  politeness.  He  remembered,  too,  that 
he  had  frequently  gone  by  the  house  at 
night,  and  had  heard  the  piano  going 
accompanied  by  the  singing  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  ladies.  His  reflections 
would  have  made  him  ashamed  of  him- 
self, but  he  had  never  cultivated  such 
feelings.  He  left  that  sort  of  thing  to 
the  women  and  children. 

In  no  long  time,  he  repeated  his  visit, 
and  met  with  the  same  pleasurable  ex- 
perience. On  this  occasion,  Eugenia  re- 
mained in  the  parlor  only  a  short  time. 
For  a  diversion,  the  mother  played  a  few 
of  the  old-time  tunes  on  the  piano,  and 
sang  some  of  the  songs  that  Silas  had 
loved  in  his  youth.  This  done  she 
wheeled  around  on  the  stool,  and  began 
to  talk  about  Paul. 

"If  I  had  a  son  like  that,"  she  said, 
"I  should  be  immensely  proud  of  him." 
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"You  have  a  fine  daughter,"  Silas  sug- 
gested, by  way  of  consolation. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Yes, 
but  you  know,  we  always  want  that 
which  we  have  not.  Yet  they  say  that 
envy  is  among  the  mortal  sins." 

"Well,  a  sin's  a  sin,  I  reckon,"  re- 
marked Silas. 

"Oh,  no  I  there  are  degrees  in  sin.  I 
used  to  know  a  preacher  who  could  run 
the  scale  of  evil-doing  and  thinking,  just 
as  I  can  trip  along  the  notes  on  the 
piano." 

"They  once  tried  to  make  a  preacher 
out  of  me,"  remarked  Silas,  "but  when 
I  slipped  in  the  church  one  day  and  went 
up  into  the  pulpit,  I  found  it  was  a  great 
deal  too  big  for  me." 

"They  make  them  larger  now,"  said 
the  lady,  "so  that  they  will  hold  the  ex- 
horter  and  the  horrible  example  at  the 
same  time." 

"Did  Paul  ever  see  my  picture  there?" 
asked  Silas  changing  the  conversation 
into  a  more  congenial  channel. 

"Why,  I  think  so,"  replied  the  lady 
placidly.  "I  think  he  asked  about  it, 
and  I  told  him  that  we  had  known  each 
other  long  ago,  which  was  not  at  all  the 
truth." 

"What  did  Paul  say  to  that?"  asked 
Silas  eagerly. 

"He  said  that  while  some  people  might 
think  you  were  queer,  you  had  been  a 
good  dad  to  him.  I  think  he  said  dad, 
but  rU  not  be  sure." 

"Yes,  yes,  he  said  it,"  cried  Silas  all 
in  a  glow.  "That's  Paul  all  over;  but 
what  will  the  poor  boy  think  when  he 
finds  out  what  you  know  ?" 

"Why,  he'll  enjoy  the  situation,"  said 
the  lady,  laughing.  "As  you  Georgians 
say,  he'll  be  tickled  to  death." 

Silas  regarded  her  with  astonishment, 
his  hands  clenched  and  his  thin  lips 
pressed  together.  "Do  you  think, 
Madam,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  a  joke? 
You  women — " 

"Can't  I  have  my  own  views?  You 
have  yours,  and  I  make  no  objection." 

"But  think  of  what  a  serious  matter 
it  is  to  me.  Do  you  realize  that  there  is 
nothing  but  a  whim  betwixt  me  and  dis- 
grace— betwixt  Paul  and  disgrace  ?" 

"A  whim?  Why,  you  are  another 
Daniel  O'Connell !    Call  me  a  hyperbole. 


a  rectangled  triangle,  a  parenthesis,  or  a 
hyphen."  She  was  laughing,  and  yet  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  she  had  no 
relish  for  the  term  which  Silas  had  unin- 
tentionally applied  to  her. 

"I  meant  to  say  that  if  the  notion 
seized  you,  you  would  fetch  us  down  as 
a  hunter  bags  a  brace  of  doves." 

"Doves!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Claiborne, 
with  a  comical  lift  of  the  eyebrows. 

"Buzzards,  then!"  said  Silas  with 
some  heat. 

"Oh,  you  overdo  everything,"  laughed 
the  lady. 

"Well,  there's  nobody  hurt  but  me," 
was  Silas's  gruff  reply. 

"And  Paul,"  suggested  the  lady,  with 
a  peculiar  smile. 

"Well,  when  I  say  Paul,  I  mean  my- 
self. I've  been  called  worse  names  than 
buzzard  by  people  who  were  trying  to 
walk  off  with  my  money.  Oh!  they 
didn't  call  me  that  to  my  face,"  said 
Silas,  noticing  a  queer  exoression  in  the 
lady's  eyes.  "And  people  who  should 
have  known  better  have  hated  me  be- 
cause I  didn't  fling  my  money  away  after 
I  had  saved  it." 

"Well,  you  needn't  worry  about  that," 
Mrs.  Claiborne  remarked.  "You  will 
have  plenty  of  company  in  the  money- 
grabbing  business  before  long.  I  can 
see  signs  of  it  now,  and  every  time  I 
think  of  it  I  feel  sorry  for  our  young 
men,  yes,  and  our  young  women,  and 
the  long  generations  that  are  to  come 
after  them.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  you  will  find  your  business  to  be 
more  respectable  than  any  of  the  pro- 
fessions. You  remember  how,  before 
the  war,  we  used  to  sneer  at  the  Yankees 
for  their  money-making  proclivities  ? 
Well,  it  won't  be  very  long  before  we'll 
beat  them  at  their  own  game ;  and  then 
our  politicians  will  thrive,  for  each  and 
all  of  them  will  have  their  principles  dic- 
tated by  Shylock  and  his  partners." 

"Why  you  talk  as  if  you  were  a  poli- 
tician yourself.  But  why  are  you  sorry 
for  our  young  women?" 

"That  was  a  hasty  remark.  I  am 
sorry  for  those  who  will  grow  weary  and 
fall  by  the  wayside.  TTie  majority  of 
them,  and  the  best  of  them,  will  make 
themselves  useful  in  thousands  of  ways, 
and  new  industries  will  spring  up  for 
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their  benefit.  They  will  become  work- 
ers, and,  being  workers,  they  will  be 
independent  of  the  men,  and  finally 
begin  to  look  down  on  them  as  they 
should." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Silas,  and  then  he 
sat  and  gazed  at  the  lady  for  the  first 
time  with  admiration.  "Where'd  you 
learn  all  that  ?"  he  asked  after  awhile. 

"Oh  1 1  read  the  newspapers,  and  such 
books  as  I  can  lay  my  hands  on,  and  I 
remember  what  I  read.  Didn't  you  no- 
tice that  I  recited  my  piece  much  as  a 
schoolboy  would  ?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  replied  Silas.  "I  do  a 
good  deal  of  reading  myself,  but  all  those 
ideas  are  new  to  me." 

"Well,  they'll  be  familiar  to  you  just 
as  soon  as  our  people  can  look  around 
and  get  their  bearings.  As  for  me,  I 
propose  to  become  an  advanced  woman, 
and  go  on  the  stage ;  there's  nothing  like 
being  the  first  in  the  field.  I  always  told 
my  husband  that  if  he  died  and  left  me 
without  money,  I  proposed  to  earn  my 
own  living." 

"You  told  your  husband  that  ?  When 
did  you  tell  him?"  inquired  Silas  with 
some  eagerness. 

"Oh  I  long  before  he  died,"  replied  the 
lady. 

Silas  sat  like  one  stunned.  "Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  your  husband  is 
dead?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Clai- 
borne. "What  possible  reason  could  I 
have  for  denying  or  concealing  the 
fact?" 

Silas  straightened  himself  in  his  chair, 
and  frowned.  "Then  why  did  you  come 
here  and  pretend — ^pretend — ^Ain't  you 
Ritta  Rozelle,  that  used  to  be?" 

"There  were  two  of  them,"  the  lady 
replied.  "They  were  twins.  One  was 
named  Clarita,  and  the  other  Floretta, 
but  both  were  called  Ritta  by  those  who 
could  not  distinguish  them  apart.  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  you  hadn't  treated 
my  sister  as  you  should  have  done,  and 
I  came  here  to  see  if  you  would  take  the 
bait.  You  snapped  it  up  before  the  line 
touched  the  water.  It  was  not  even 
necessary  for  me  to  try  to  deceive  you. 
You  simply  shut  your  eyes  and  declared 
that  I  was  your  wife  and  that  I  had 
come ** 


"You  are  the  sister  who  was  going  to 
school  in — ^wasn't  it  Boston  ?" 

"Yes;  that  is  why  I  am  broad- 
minded  and  free  from  guile,"  remarked 
the  lady  with  a  laugh  so  merry  that  it 
irritated  Silas. 

"Then  you  have  never  been  married 
to  me,"  Silas  suggested,  still  frowning. 

"I  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  I  never  have 
been." 

"Well,  you  never  denied  it,"  he  said. 

"You  never  gave  me  an  opportunity," 
she  retorted. 

"You  simply  sat  back,  and  watched  mc 
make  a  fool  of  myself." 

"You  express  it  very  well." 

Silas  squirmed  on  his  chair.  "Why, 
you  knew  me  the  minute  you  saw  me!" 
he  cried. 

"Therefore  you  are  still  sure  I  am 
the  woman  you  n^arried  in  Louisiana. 
Well,  the  man  who  was  driving  the  hack 
the  day  of  my  arrival,  saw  you  in  the 
fields,  and  he  made  a  remark  I  have 
never  forgotten.  He  said" — ^she  mim- 
icked Mr.  Goodlett  as  well  as  she  could 
— "  'Well,  dang  my  hide  I  ef  thar  ain't 
Old  Silas  Tomlin  out  huntin'!  Ef  he 
shoots  an'  misses  he'll  pull  all  his  ha'r 
out.'  'Why?'  I  asked.  'Bekase  he  can't 
afford  to  waste  a  load  of  powder  an' 
shot.' " 

Silas  tried  to  smile.  He  knew  that 
the  point  of  Mr.  Goodlett's  joke  was  lost 
on  the  lady. 

Silas  tried  to  smile,  but  the  effort  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  frowned  in- 
stead. "You  did  all  you  could  to  humor 
my  mistake,"  he  declared. 

"I  certainly  did,"  said  Mrs.  Claiborne, 
very  seriously.  "I  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  your  treatment  of  my  sister 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been." 

"Good  Lordl  she  wouldn't  let  mc 
treat  her  well.  Why  we  hadn't  been 
married  three  months  before  she  took  a 
dislike  to  me,  and  she  never  got  over  it. 
The  truth  is  she  couldn't  bear  the  sight 
of  me.  I  did  what  any  other  young  man 
would  have  done.  I  packed  up  my 
things  and  came  back  home.  I  told 
Dorrington  about  it  when  I  came 
back,  and  he  said  the  trouble  was  a  form 
of  hysterics  that  finally  develops  into 
insanity." 

"Yes,  that  was  what  happened  to  my 
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poor  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Claiborne,  "and 
I  never  knew  the  facts  until  a  few 
months  ago.  Our  aunt,  you  know, 
always  contended  that  you  were  the 
cause  of  it  all.  But  Judge  Vardeman, 
quite  by  accident,  met  the  physician  who 
had  charge  of  the  case,  and  I  have  a 
letter  from  him  which  clearly  explains 
the  whole  matter." 

Silas  Tomlin  sat  silent  for  a  long  time, 


his  gaze  fixed  on  the  floor.  "Well,  well  I 
here  I  have  been  going  on  for  years 
under  the  impression  that  I  was  partly 
responsible  for  that  poor  girl's  troubles ; 
and  it  has  been  a  nightmare  riding  me 
every  minute  that  I  had  time  to  think," 
He  stood  up,  stretched  his  arms  above 
his  head,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  "I 
thank  you  for  laying  my  ghost,  and  I'll 
bid  you  good  night." 


[To  be  continued,} 


PRACTICAL  JOKES  AND  JOKERS 

By  Penn  Steele 


The  practical  joke  is  a  survival  from 
primitive  savagery  which  is  rapidly  fall- 
mg  into  deserved  discredit.  Boys  still 
delight  in  it,  but  boys  are  proverbially 
cruel  in  their  play,  and  are  scientifically 
known  to  pass  through  stages  of  barbar- 
ism. Our  great-grandfathers  rejoiced 
in  it,  but  this  is  only  another  evidence  to 
show  that  the  good  old  times  were  not 
half  so  good  as  the  present. 

The  law  which  a  famous  lawyer  of  the 
past  described  as  the  perfection  of 
human  reason  early  displayed  a  reason- 
able attitude  towards  the  practical  joker. 
Small  mercy  was  shown  in  the  British 
courts  for  misguided  humorists  who 
scared  nervous  cases  into  fits,  or  ducked 
them  into  ponds.  Case  after  case  may 
be  cited  from  the  English  reports  where 
the  fimny  man  was  held  in  damages 
when  his  fun  had  caused  personal  in- 
jury, or  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
when  it  had  terminated  fatally — ^the  lat- 
ter by  the  way  furnishing  another  anal- 
ogy between  man's  laughter  and  man- 
slaughter, besides  the  punning  one  dis- 
covered by  Macaulay  in  a  famous 
conundrum. 

American  law  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  English  when  it  came  to  deal  with 
American  humorists  of  the  same  calibre. 
The  earliest  reported  case  happened  in 
Pennsylvania  and  is  reported  in  Addi- 
son's Reports,  p.  279.     During  a  wedding 


festivity,  one  Lewis  had  unintention- 
ally, but  in  rough  sport,  killed  his  man 
by  pushing,  crowding  and  falling  upon 
him,  throwing  him  off  the  porch  of  his 
house  and  kicking  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Despite  his  attorney's  plea 
that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  usual 
frolic  in  accordance  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country  the  jester 
was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree.  The  same  verdict  was  brought 
in  the  case  of  State  vs.  Vines  (93  North 
Carolina  Reports,  493) — Mr.  Vines 
being  one  of  the  ever  familiar  fools  who 
didn't  know  it  was  loaded.  Neither  did 
his  victim.  When  the  gun  was  pointed 
at  him  the  victim  shouted,  "Shoot  and 
be  damned."  Mr.  Vines  did  shoot  and 
his  victim  fell  dead.  Whether  Mr.  Vines 
fulfilled  the  rest  of  the  directions  there 
is  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  greatest  and  therefore  the  most 
detestable  of  all  the  practical  jokers  that 
ever  flourished  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors  was  Theodore  Hook.  In 
''Gilbert  Gumey"  he  has  painted  this 
side  of  his  character, — ^without  shame  or 
remorse,  and  indeed  with  gleeful  self- 
congratulation, — ^under  the  name  of 
Daly. 

"Fun  is  to  me  what  ale  was  to  Bon- 
iface," he  represents  Daly  as  saying. 
"I  sleep  upon  fun — I  drink  for  fun — I 
talk  for  fun — I  live  for  fun." 
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It  was  fun,  of  course,  for  the  boys  to 
stone  the  frogs,  but  -^sop  in  his  famous 
fable  has  made  the  frogs  look  upon  the 
matter  in  quite  another  light. 

To  Daly,  Hook  fictitiously  attributes 
the  famous  Bemers  street  hoax,  in  which 
Hook  himself  reached  his  apex  of  frog- 
stoning  fun.  Berners  street,  in  the  year 
1810,  was  the  quietest  and  most  respect- 
able thoroughfare  in  London,  inhabited 
by  clerical  and  titular  dignitaries  and  by 
the  more  humdrum  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  Hook  made  a  wager  with  one 
Henry  Higginson,  a  theological  student, 
that  he  would  make  this  street  the  talk 
of  all  London.  He  spent  three  days  in 
writing  and  mailing  letters  to  tradesmen, 
physicians,  clergymen  and  others,  all 
over  London,  requesting  their  profes- 
sional or  official  presence  or  ordering 
goods  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Tottenham. 
54  Berners  street,  on  the  morning  of 
November  26,  1810.  That  morning  wit- 
nessed the  most  astonishing  street  scene 
ever  Jcnown  to  London.  Furniture  of 
all  kinds,  coffins,  barrels  of  wine  and 
liquor,  groceries  in  bulk,  tons  of  coal, 
followed  one  after  the  other  in  carts, 
wagons,  and  hearses.  Physicians,  den- 
tists and  clergymen,  summoned  for  a  ter- 
rible emergency,  jostled  with  coachmen, 
footmen  and  household  servants  in 
search  of  a  situation.  Clockmakers, 
wigmakers,  dressmakers,  opticians  and 
curiosity  dealers  brought  samples  of 
their  wares.  Dignitaries  came  in  their 
carriages — ^the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  the  Mayor  of  London. 
The  roadway  of  Berners  street,  in  short, 
was  speedily  choked  up  with  vehicles, 
jammed  and  interlocked  with  one  an- 
other, the  sidewalks  with  a  roaring, 
pushing,  struggling,  angry  crowd.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  police  could  not  restore 
order  until  far  into  the  night.  Incalcula- 
ble was  the  damage  to  property,  the  loss 
of  time  of  the  sort  that  is  money,  the  in- 
jury to  personal  feeling,  and  the  nervous 
wear  and  tear  upon  poor  old  Mrs.  Tot- 
tenham and  the  inmates  of  other  houses 
in  Bemers  street. 

This  was  only  one  of  Hook's  inces- 
sant pranks.  His  biographer  tells  us 
that  he  had  a  museum  full  of  trophies 
won  in  nocturnal  escapades; — ^knockers 


and  bell-pulls  wrenched  from  doorways, 
barbers'  poles,  signs  and  signboards 
torn  from  their  moorings,  cocked  hats 
punched  off  the  heads  of  innocent  way- 
farers. High  above  them  all  loomed  a 
gigantic  wooden  Highlander,  erstwhile 
an  ornament  and  an  advertisement  for  a 
snuff  shop  in  Piccadilly.  Hook  had 
thrown  his  cloak  around  it  and  thrust  it 
into  a  cab. 

"Friend  of  mine,"  he  had  explained  to 
the  driver,  "very  respectable  man,  but  a 
trifle  tipsy  to-night." 

Even  Hook's  oral  jokes  partook 
largely  of  the  form  of  practical  jests. 
They  were  most  successful  when  they 
startled  or  tortured  somebody.  He  be- 
gan early  with  his  famous  answer  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  at  Oxford. 

"Are  you  prepared,"  said  that  digni- 
tary, solemnly,  "to  subscribe  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  young  Theodore, 
cheerfully,  "forty  of  'em,  if  you  wish." 

Not  long  after  a  Proctor,  dressed  in 
all  the  glory  of  his  robes  of  office,  met 
him  in  a  hallway. 

"Pray,  sir,"  asked  the  Proctor,  "are 
you  a  member  of  this  University?" 

"Pray,  sir;  are  you?" 

In  later  days  the  same  not  unpardon- 
able desire  to  trifle  with  pomposity 
would  frequently  overcome  him.  Seeing 
a  pretentious  stranger  strutting  down 
the  Strand,  Hook  accosted  him  with : 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir;  are  you  any- 
body in  particular?" 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  many  entirely 
harmless  and  amusing  jests  are  credited 
to  this  merrymaker. 

One  day  he  was  out  walking  in  Lon- 
don with  Daniel  Terry,  the  actor — 
grandfather,  by  the  way,  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry — ^when  the  nostrils  of  the  couple 
were  gratified  by  steaming  fragrance 
issuing  from  a  basement  kitchen. 

"A  party,  no  doubt,"  said  Terry,  stop- 
ping to  sniff  up  the  vaporous  evidence. 
"A  feast !  Jolly  dogs !  I  should  like  to 
make  one  of  them." 

"I'll  take  a  bet  I  will  do  so,"  said 
Hook.  He  climbed  up  the  steps.  "Call 
here  at  ten  to-night  for  Mr.  Smith,"  he 
said,  with  his  hand  on  the  bell-pull. 

A  servant  ushered  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room.   Here  he  made  himself  per- 
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fectly  at  home.  He  had  a  crowd  around 
him  laughing  at  his  anecdotes  and  bons- 
mots,  before  the  host  discovered  the 
presence  of  a  stranger. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, "your  name?  Didn't  quite  catch 
it — servants  are  so  incorrect." 

"Smith,  sir;  Smith.  Quite  right.  Ser- 
vants are  great  blockheads.  Let  me  tell 
you  of  an  amusing  mistake — " 

"But,  really  sir,  I  didn't  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Smith's  company. 
Whom  do  you  think  you  are  address- 
ing?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  course,  my 
father's  old  friend.  Just  received  your 
kind  invitation  on  arriving  from  Liver- 
pool. Came  in  top  boots  as  you  re- 
quested.   No  time  to  dress — " 

"But  I  am  not  Mr.  Thompson." 

"Good  heavens  I  have  I  come  to  the 
wrong  house?"  cried  Hook  in  well-simu- 
lated surprise,  making  as  if  to  retire  in 
confusion.  But  his  vivacity  had  won  the 
day.  The  guests  joined  with  the  host  in 
pleading  with  him  to  remain.  He  did  re- 
main. He  was  the  life  of  the  dinner 
party.  He  kept  the  table  in  a  continual 
roar  of  good  humor. 

He  had  explained  that  a  gentleman 
was  to  call  for  him  at  ten  o'clock. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  now  delighted 
host,  "any  friend  of  Mr.  Smith's  will  be 
welcome." 

So  Terry  in  his  turn  was  ushered  in 
and  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  fun- 
making.  Never  had  the  company  of 
prosperous  dunderheads  known  a  more 
delightful  night. 

At  last  Hook  took  his  seat  at  the 
piano.  After  astonishing  everyone  by 
his  feats  of  improvisation  describing 
with  kindly  humor  the  characteristics  of 
guests  whom  he  had  never  met  before, 
he  wound  up  with  this  address  to  his 
host: 

"rm  very  much  pleased  with  your  fare, 
Your  cellar's  as  fine  as  your  cook, 
My  friend's  Mr.  Terry  the  player, 
And  Vm  Mr.  Theodore  Hook." 

The  name  of  the  famous  wag  ex- 
plained everything  at  once.  Under  the 
kindly  influence  of  his  own  good  cheer 
and  the  stranger  guest's  humor,  the  host 
cheerfully  forgave  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  upon  him. 


One  day  Hook  jumped  into  a  hack 
and  found  too  late  that  he  had  no  money 
wherewith  to  pay  the  fare.  He  hailed  a 
friend  from  the  sidewalk,  bade  him  get 
in  and  explained  his  predicament.  The 
friend  was  as  impecunious  as  himself. 
There  were* two  men  now  in  the  same 
plight, — ^with  the  mutual  indebtedness 
increasing  as  time  and  the  cab  ran 
on.  Hook  was  undismayed.  He  told 
the  cabman  to  drive  to  a  well-known 
physician  in  the  West  End. 

"Doctor!"  he  cried,  bursting  into  the 
office,  "I  trust  you  are  not  engaged — 
excuse  the  feelings  of  a  husband — ^per- 
haps a  father  by  this  time — your  attend- 
ance is  required  instantly  at  Mrs. 
Brown's,  No.  — .  Don't  lose  a  moment, 
or  Heaven  knows  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequences." 

"I  will  order  my  carriage  and  go  at 
once." 

"No,  no!  there's  no  need  for  delay. 
I  have  a  cab  at  the  door.  Jump  in  I 
jump  in !  Doctor.  My  friend  and  I  will 
run  round  and  get  a  nurse." 

There  was  no  Mrs.  Brown  at  No.  — , 
but  only  a  Miss  Brown,  an  elderly 
spinster  of  irreproachable  character, 
whose  wrath  and  horror  at  the  doctor's 
call  may  be  imagined,  as  likewise  the 
doctor's  climactic  indignation  when 
called  upon  for  cabby's  fare.  They  can- 
not be  described; — for  this  part  of  the 
story  has  never  been  told.  Hook  took 
good  care  to  keep  out  of  the  doctor's 
neighborhood  thereafter. 

A  French  precursor  of  Hook's  was  an 
incorrigible  joker  named  De  Fortia 
Piles,  who,  in  1795,  amused  his  leisure  by 
writing  letters  of  the  most  outrageous 
absurdity,  which  he  signed  Caillot 
Duval,  and  addressed  to  living  people. 
Many  of  these  evoked  serious  answers, — 
even  his  offer  made  to  a  bookseller  of  a 
magnificent  volume  "printed  in  1400" 
(before  the  invention  of  the  art),  and 
adorned  with  splendid  engravings,  the 
title  being  "The  Entrance  of  King 
Priam  into  Paris."  After  some  prelim- 
inary negotiation,  the  dealer  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  the  work.  "Caillot"  re- 
plied that  he  had  sold  it  to  the  royal 
library  for  3000  livres,  in  addition  to  a 
penswn   of   300  livres,   one   moiety   of 
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which,  after  his  decease,  was  to  be  paid 
to  his  grandmother. 

Actors  have  always  been  great  prac- 
tical jokers.  David  Garrick  was  fond  of 
mystifying  and  startling  his  friends. 
Foote  was  a  perennial  pyrotechnic.  Ned 
Shuter  emulated  his  more  famous  com- 
rades. On  a  warm  summer  day  Shuter 
was  traveling  in  the  Brighton  stage- 
coach with  four  ladies.  Enter  a  sixth 
passenger,  a  corpulent  person,  whose 
perspiring  proportions  filled  the  ladies 
with  dismay.  Shuter  only  smiled.  Turn- 
ing his  attention  to  the  ladies  he  asked 
one  after  the  other  her  motive  for  visit- 
ing Brighton.  Each  had  some  ailment 
for  which  the  sea-breezes  had  been 
recommended. 

"Ah  I"  sighed  the  comedian,  *'I  would 
change  places  with  any  one  of  you.  My 
case  is  hopeless — " 

"And  pray  what  may  it  be,"  asked  tlie 
stout  party,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

"Three  days  ago  I  was  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog.  Every  now  and  then  a  fit 
comes  upon  me  and  I  begin  to  bark  and 
bite." 

"Heaven  bless  us!"  puffed  the  other. 
"But  surely  you — " 

"Bow-wow-wow  I" 

"Coachman  I  Coachman !"  shrieked 
the  fat  party. 

"What's  the  matter?"  shrieked  back 
the  coachman. 

'*A  mad  dog  is  the  matter  1  Hydro- 
phobia is  the  matter !    Open  the  door !" 

"Bow-wow-wow,"  continued  Shuter, 
now  frothing  at  the  mouth. 

"Open  the  door!  Never  mind  the 
steps !  Thank  heaven,  I'm  safe  out.  Let 
whoso  likes  ride  inside,  FU  mount  the 
roof." 

And  mount  tht  roof  he  did,  to  the 
relief  of  the  ladies  and  the  delight  of  the 
comedian,  who  kept  repeating  at  inter- 
vals his  sonorous  "bow-wow-wow  1" 

John  T  Raymond  and  Edward  Askew 
Sothern  were  the  last  of  the  great  prac- 
tical jokers  in  the  acting  profession. 
Raymond  once  visited  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  wax  work  show,  and  being  tired 
sat  down  in  an  empty  chair  without 
knowing  that  it  belonged  to  a  wax- 
figure  removed  temporarily  for  repairs. 
A  crowd  gathered  around  him.  Ray- 
mond was  quick  to  see  that  they  mis- 


took him  for  an  exhibit  and  held  himself 
rigid.  Catalogues  were  opened.  A  lady 
speedily  found  the  number : 

"Tom  Thug,"  she  read,  "the  cruellest 
murderer  ever  hanged,  cut  the  throats 
of  a  family  of  fourteen  for  ten  pounds, 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence." 

"Great  Heaven,"  cried  Raymond, 
jumping  to  his  feet,  "couldn't  they  have 
omitted  that  infernal  sixpence  1" 

Hysterical  screams  from  the  women, 
shouts  of  laughter  from  the  men. 

"Pshaw!"  said  one  of  the  latter, 
"that's  an  old  game.  This  little  fellow 
is  hired  to  do  this.  Madame  Tussaud 
pays  him  one  pound,  six  shillings — " 

"If  you  say  sixpence,"  howled  Ray- 
mond, "I'll  increase  the  murders  to  a 
round  fifteen." 

Sothern's  escapades  were  of  a  less  in- 
nocent sort.  In  his  jokes  there  was 
usually  as  much  impertinence  as  droll- 
ery. He  often  spent  days  in  planning 
and  carrying  them  out.  He  was  a  mas- 
ter of  th^  unexpected.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  hesitated  to  accept  any  state- 
ment he  made.  Thus,  when  he  was 
traveling  in  America  with  a  certain  lord 
of  high  degree  his  mention  of  his  com- 
panion's title  generally  evoked  only  a 
grin  of  incredulity. 

Most  famous  and  most  elaborate  of  all 
his  mystifications  was  the  banquet  he 
provided  for  Mr.  Lee,  husband  of  Adel- 
aide Neilson,  on  the  occasion  of  Lee's 
first  visit  to  this  country.  Lee  had  ex- 
traordinary preconceptions  as  to  the 
savagery  of  the  Yankees.  Sothern 
fooled  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent  by  in- 
viting as  fellow  guests  a  number  of 
actors  masquerading  as  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Charles  Sumner,  Longfellow, 
Lowell  and  tutti  quanti.  When  the  soup 
was  on  Bryant  (really  the  minstrel  of 
that  name)  had  a  violent  quarrel  with 
Sumner,  and  reaching  his  leg  across  the 
table  curled  it  around  the  statesman's 
neck  and  dragged  him  half  way  across 
the  board.  A  general  melee  ensued. 
Knives  were  drawn,  pistols  were  fired, 
guests  rolled  in  vicious  mutual  embrace 
upon  the  floor.  Finally  some  one  made 
a  swoop  on  the  table  cloth,  gave  it  a 
violent  jerk,  and  crash!  came  every- 
thing to  the  floor.  The  landlord,  who 
knew  his  cue,  rushed  up  in  pretended 
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indignation  and  pandemonium  was  at 
last  turned  to  quietness.  But  Mr.  Lee, 
in  great  trepidation  beat  a  retreat,  his 
clothes  torn  and  covered  with  grease 
from  head  to  foot. 

At  a  stag  party  in  Sothem's  home 
there  were  eight  or  ten  guests.  In  the 
midst  of  dinner  Mr.  English,  Sothern's 
friend  and  agent,  was  announced. 

"Now  boys,"  said  Sothern,  "all  of  you 
get  under  the  table  until  I  give  the  word. 
I've  got  a  good  thing  on  English." 

Down  went  the  guests,  choking  down 


expectant  laughter.  In  came  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Seating  himself  by  the  side  of 
Sothern  the  two  became  engrossed  in 
business  conversation.  Time  passed. 
The  gentlemen  under  the  table  wearied 
of  their  forced  and  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion, and  one  by  one  crawled  out  crest- 
fallen from  under  the  table.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish was  evidently  astonished.  Mr. 
Sothern  merely  winked  secretively  at 
each  successive  guest  as  he  resumed  his 
seat.  The  dinner  went  on  to  the  end 
without  further  incident. 


A    TRIAL    OF    RATS 

By  Dorothy  E.  LeoncLrd 


'•Rats! 
They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats, 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats. 
By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeakmg 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats." 

Robert  Browning. 

According  to  our  modern  ideas  a  rat 
is  not  to  blame  for  being  a  rat;  but  it 
is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  all  trouble- 
some creatures  were  held  to  be  morally 
responsible  for  their  depredations,  and 
answerable  to  the  state  for  all  damages 
committed.  From  the  thirteenth  until 
the  eighteenth  century  the  European 
world  witnessed  many  formal  trials  of 
pests,  vermin,  and  even  domestic  ani- 
mals. It  is  said  that  as  late  as  1740  a 
cow  was  prosecuted,  for  some  crime, 
and,  alas,  suffered  the  penalty  of  death ! 
These  trials  were  conducted  with  all  the 
pomps  and  ceremonies  of  the  age.  Even 
ecclesiastical  processions,  and  the  vari- 
ous services  connected  with  them,  were 
not  merely  permitted,  but  strictly  en- 
joined. 

In  about  the  year  1445  a  large  part 
of  the  diocese  of  Autun  was  overrun 
With  rats.  We  are  not  told  whether  the 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
equalled  those  of  "Hamelin  town  near 


Hanover  city," — ^which  Browning  so 
graphically  describes, — ^but,  evidently, 
the  limit  of  their  endurance  was  reached. 
No  Pied  Piper  was  at  hand  to  entice  the 
unsuspecting  rats  from  their  holes,  lured 
by  the  strains  of  his  magic  flute,  so  tlie 
people  applied  to  the  civil  authorities. 
On  an  occasion  of  this  nature  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  judge  to  delegate  certain 
officials  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  accused, 
and  to  report  to  the  court.  If  the  case 
seemed  to  demand  redress  the  creaturei 
were  not  condemned  unheard.  An  ad- 
vocate was  promptly  appointed  to  de- 
fend them.  It  seems  a  curious  thing 
that  people  who  were  so  careless  about 
the  sufferings  of  animals,  and  who  could 
calmly  practice  cruelties  which  would 
make  the  blood  of  a  member  of  the 
"Society"  run  cold  with  horror,  should 
treat  them,  theoretically,  with  such  jus- 
tice. On  this  occasion  the  rats  in  the 
diocese  of  Autun  were  found  to  be 
grievously  at  fault;  their  advocate  was 
appointed,  and  they  were  summoned 
formally  to  appear  at  court. 

The  lawyer  to  whom  the  difficult  task 
of  defending  these  obnoxious  little  crim- 
inals was  intrusted,  was  a  young  man  bv 
the  name  of  Chassaune.    We  can  imag- 
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ine  that  he  must  have  been  rather  dis- 
couraged at  the  outlook  for  his  clients, 
but  he  undertook  the  case  and  won  his 
first  laurels  in  this  "trial  of  the  rats." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  the  first 
summons  to  court  no  rats  appeared. 
Chassaune  pleaded  that  the  summons 
was  not  general  enough.  All  the  rats 
in  the  diocese  had  been  indicted,  but  the 
summons  had  been  individual  and  local ; 
a  broader  line  of  action  must  be  taken. 
The  justice  of  this  plea  was  promptly  ad- 
mitted, and  the  curates  in  every  parish 
in  Autun  were  ordered  to  read  the  sum- 
mons. The  day  set  for  the  trial  arrived, 
— but  no  rats.  Their  faithful  advocate 
was,  however,  undaunted.  Extension  of 
time,  he  said,  must  be  granted.  His 
clients  were  eager  to  obey,  but  young 
and  old,  sick  and  well  were  coming,  and 
great  preparations  must  be  made.  The 
indulgent  court  granted  his  request,  and 
once  more  the  day  was  postponed  and 
another  summons  issued.  This  time  a 
failure  to  appear  could  but  bring  dire 
penalties  upon  the  rats.  The  court  was 
long  suffering,  but  after  three  summons 


judgment  was  given  against  the  accused 
by  default.  The  rats  now  seemed  to  be 
in  desperate  straits,  but  their  brave  de- 
fender did  not  falter.  The  day  for  the 
final  trial  arrived,  and  the  court  assem- 
bled to  pronounce  the  long  deferred  sen- 
tence. But  as  Portia  withstood  Shylock 
at  the  last,  so  did  the  advocate  of  the 
rats  confront  the  court  with  an  unan- 
swerable plea. 

"Your  summons  is  illegal  from  begin- 
ning to  end,"  argued  the  intrepid  Chas- 
saune, "my  clients  burn  to  obey  the 
court,  and  justify  their  position, — ^but 
safe  conduct  and  full  protection  is  im- 
plied both  in  coming  and  going.  How 
is  this  to  be  when  evilly  disposed  cats, 
kept  by  the  plaintiffs,  lurk  at  every  cor- 
ner ?  Let  the  plaintiffs  enter  into  bonds, 
under  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  that 
their  cats  shall  not  molest  my  clients, 
and  the  summons  will  be  at  once 
obeyed!" 

The  much  enduring  plaintiffs  refused 
to  be  bound,  and  the  rats  in  the  diocese 
of  Autun  were  not  condemned. 


Her«Lldings 

Before  the  coming  of  the  moon 

Across  the  mountains*  dusky  shoulder, 
Starlight  took  the  smooth  lagoon 

In  silver  finger-tips  to  hold  her. 

While  the  fainting  zephyrs  told  her, 
'  Lo  !  the  moon — the  moon — is  near, 
Lift  thy  mirror  calm  and  clear 

Let  thy  breast  enfold  her  1" 

Before  your  coming,  O,  mine  own, 

Across  the  twilight  where  you  found  me, 
Tender  voices  I  had  known; 

Loving  eyes  made  stars  around  me. 

Till  your  brow's  great  moonlight  crowned  me. 
When  their  music  ceased — for  you  — 
And  their  faithful  glance  withdrew — 

As  your  arms  enwound  me. 

Thomas  Walsh. 
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OUT  OF  THIS  NETTLE  DANGER 

A  PoliticA.1  Story  of  the  Times 

By  Joseph  M.  Rogers 


A  senatorial  contest  in  a  Western 
State  was  almost  at  an  end.  The  Legis- 
lature was  to  meet  in  two  days.  The  can- 
didates and  their  chief  advisers  were  at 
the  seat  of  government  driving  hard  on 
the  last  lap.  It  had  been  a  long  contest, 
in  reality  of  years,  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  of  two  years,  while  the  last  six 
months  had  been  hardest  of  all.  There 
was  hard  work  to  get  the  right  nomina- 
tions, harder  work  in  some  instances  to 
carry  elections  after  the  expenditure  on 
both  sides  of  most  of  the  available  re- 
sources and  an  anxious  time  from  the 
date  of  the  elections  to  the  present.  The 
contest  was  still  in  doubt,  exasperatingly 
so  as  to  Senator  Banes,  who  was  a  candi- 
date to  succeed  himself,  but  his  position 
was  strong.  He  still  had  as  his  stock  in 
trade  for  negotiations  the  following 
items: 

1.  A  comfortable  sum  of  money. 

2.  The  Governor's  patronage. 

3.  The  county  patronage  in  many  in- 
stances. 

4.  The  federal  patronage. 

5.  The  influence  of  many  great  corpo- 
rations. 

These,  although. sadly  depleted,  were 
all  tangible  and  available  for  immediate 
use.    There  remained,  in  addition: 

6.  The  prestige  of  previous  victories 
and  long  sustained  power. 

7.  Gratitude  for  favors  past  and  ex- 
pectation of  those  to  come. 

8.  Complete  control  of  the  regular  Re- 
publican State  organization. 

9.  The  ability  and  experience  of  his 
close  advisers. 

10.  Last  card  methods  not  yet  devised 
but  to  appear  as  occasion  required. 

All  this  was  expended,  or  to  be  spent, 
not  for  the  senatorship  alone,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  State  machine  intact,  and  main- 
tain a  system  that  meant  wealth  to  a  few 
and  a  living  to  many. 


On  its  face  this  looked  like  a  winning 
combination.  Without  a  glance  at  the  re- 
sources of  the  opposition,  it  appeared  in- 
vincible. The  other  side  of  the  ledger  was 
pretty  nearly  as  strong  though  not  in 
terms  as  convincing  on  their  face.  Inde- 
pendent Republican  candidate  Dexter's 
assets  consisted  of : 

I.  Money  enough. 

2:  County  patronage  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

3.  Promises  of  all  sorts  of  patronage  in 
case  of  success,  since  victory  in  the  pres- 
ent case  meant  the  downfall  of  the  party 
machine  as  it  existed  and  a  new  deal  with 
the  winners  in  charge. 

These  were  tangible  though  not  in  all 
respects  equal  to  the  same  items  on  the 
Senator's  side  of  the  ledger.  There  re- 
mained, however,  these  others  which  were 
of  much  more  force  and  which  must  win 
if  victory  came  at  all : 

4.  Disgust  on  the  part  of  many  Repub- 
licans with  the  machine. 

5.  Opposition  to  the  Senator  for  per- 
sonal and  public  reasons. 

6.  Complete  fusion  with  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Legislature. 

7.  Envy  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
many  workers  who  felt  that  they  had  not 
received  their  share  at  the  hands  of  the 
party  pap-dispensers  and  who,  without 
any  morsJ  attitude,  were  after  the  loaves 
and  fishes. 

8.  Certain  corporation  influences  in 
case  victory  could  be  assured. 

9.  Influence  of  certain  civic  associa- 
tions and  prominent  men  of  social  stand- 
ing and  independence  in  politics. 

10.  Last  cards  of  an  unknown,  indefi- 
nite and  indeterminate  character. 

This  list  did  not  look  so  formidable  as 
that  of  Senator  Banes's,  but  the  latter 
was  the  last  man  to  underestimate  its 
strength.  He  knew  better  even  than  his 
enemy  how  powerful  some  of  the  items 
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were.  As  the  situation  stood  on  Monday 
night  it  was  pretty  near  a  drawn  game. 

Three  men  sat  around  a  table  in  a  taw- 
drily furnished  bedroom  of  the  Capitol 
Hotel,  busily  engaged  in  going  over  for 
the  hundredth  time  lists  of  members  of 
the  Legislature.  Senator  Banes  was  the 
oldest ;  Col.  French,  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee,  was  somewhat  younger,  while 
Elwood  Carson,  boss  of  the  chief  city  of 
the  Commonwealth,  was  not  over  forty, — 
a  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  heavy  jawed, 
silent  man. 

The  examination  continued  in  silence 
for  a  long  time,  broken  only  by  an  occa- 
sional question  as  to  some  member  and 
sententious  replies.  The  tabulations  of 
results  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
though  all  agreed  that  it  was  as  nearly 
correct  as  possible.  If  it  had  been  per- 
fectly frank,  which  it  was  not,  it  would 
have  shown  about  as  follows : 

Total  members  of  the  Legislature 240 

For  Dexter  (Fusion) 116 

In  doubt 7 

For  Banes 117 

As  follows: 

Old  line  regulars 17 

Personal  friends 12 

Corporation  tools 13 

Bought  and  staid  bought 17 

Promised  State  offices 4 

Promised  County  offices 5 

Promised-  share  m  public  contracts 4 

Promised  large  hospital  appropriations,  4 

Promised  labor  legislation 7 

Promised  agricultural  legislation 5 

Promised  local  legislation 4 

Promised  college  aid i 

Promised  Committee  chairmanships. . .  4 

Promised  speakership i 

Promised  Cong^ressional  nominations. .  3 

Promised  jobs  for  relatives,  etc 7 

Promised  unusual  State  printing  and  ads  i 

Bulldozed 3 

Threatened  with  jail 2 

Sick" 2 

Absent  on  business" i 

240 

This  list  needs  some  explanation.  Of 
course  there  were  many  who  were  con- 
trolled by  Boss  Carson  and  others,  but  he 
had  to  give  or  promise  them  something 
and  they  are  entered  above  in  detail. 
There  were  many  more  personal  friends 
than  the  table  shows,  but  the  above 
includes  those  who  were  actuated  by 
friendship  alone.  The  rest  had  to  have 
something  more  substantial      It  will  be 


noted  that  those  actually  bought  outright 
were  few.  This  is  probably  about  an  av- 
erage in  any  legislature.  Few  men  want 
to  sell  out  for  so  much  cash  in  hand.  It 
looks  bad  and  often  injures  the  con- 
science. Many  have,  however,  no  objec- 
tion to  receiving  large  personal  contribu- 
tions for  their  campaigns,  and  as  no  one 
audits  the  expenses  it  is  not  necessary  to 
return  a  balance.  On  this  basis  the  num- 
ber of  "bought"  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased; but,  fortunately  for  human  na- 
ture, the  number  is  small  of  those  who 
have  to  be  bought  more  than  once  in  a 
contest.  Besides  it  is  a  most  humiliating 
fact,  often  brought  home  to  a  candidate, 
that  the  man  he  has  bought  and  paid  for 
insists  also  on  all  sorts  of  patronage  and 
privileges  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
lest  ugly  rumors  should  reach  the  public. 

Neither  should  it  be  understood  that  all 
these  listed  supporters  were  dishonest 
men,  either  according  to  their  own  lights 
or  to  the  lights  of  ordinary  civilization. 
Many  of  them  were  thoroughly  upright 
men.  Not  a  baker's  dozen  would  have 
admitted  even  to  themselves  that  they 
were  sordid.  It  was,  however,  natural  that 
men  elected  to  serve  local  constituents 
should  want  to  achieve  certain  ends  and 
that  they  should  bargain  in  advance. 
Then,  as  to  offices,  someone  had  to  get 
them,  and  why  not  the  legislators  in  ques- 
tion? Is  not  office  seeking  a  fair  game 
from  constable  to  the  presidency  ?  Others 
there  were  controlled  by  influences  they 
could  not  resist,  but  they  never  tried  to 
and  never  wanted  to.  They  accepted  dic- 
tation to  vote  for  Banes  without  question 
and  without  the  slightest  qualms.  The 
last  three  men  were  those  who  would  not 
vote  directly  for  Banes  but  staid  away  at 
the  opening  on  the  pleas  stated  and  for 
considerations. 

On  the  whole  it  was  not  such  a  bad 
body  of  men  as  the  schedule  indicates, 
though  there  were  few  angels  in  the 
throng  and  not  many  of  the  totally  de- 
praved. Only  fools  expect  the  milennium 
to  begin  in  politics. 

Candidate  Dexter's  list  would  not  have 
been  exactly  the  same,  but  many  of  the 
same  items  would  appear.  He  had  the 
advantage  to  start  with  of  a  compact 
block  of  sixty  Democrats  pledged  to  him, 
and  needed  only  sixty-one  more  votes  for 
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the  ttoniination,  for  the  situation  in  the 
Republican  factional  fight  had  become  so 
strained  that  little  reliance  was  placed  by 
Banes  on  the  party  caucus.  One  would 
be  held,  but  Dexter's  Republican  follow- 
ers would  stay  away  from  it.  It  is  rather 
unpleasant  to  say  that  in  the  "Reform" 
list  the  number  of  "bought  and  staid 
bought"  was  much  larger  than  on  that  of 
the  "Regulars."  This  was  because  the 
promises  of  patronage  and  share  in  con- 
tracts were  too  intangible  for  the  pure 
malcontents.  They  were  "out  for  the 
stuff"  and  proposed  to  have  it  in  advance. 
They  were  led  by  one  or  two  men  who  had 
in  past  years  figured  as  machine  leaders 
of  the  worst  type,  and  as  such  had  na- 
tional reputations.  The  best  element  con- 
sisted of  those  members  who  had  been 
elected  because  of  opposition  to  the  ma- 
chine through  a  revolt  of  the  voters.  This 
was  a  very  considerable  and  respectable 
body  of  men,  but  it  was  by  no  means  large 
enough  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  Fusion  leaders  had  used 
every  possible  means  to  win  and  had  not 
hesitated  to  stoop  to  the  practices  of  their 
opponents,  though  these  were  kept  under 
cover  as  much  as  possible  and  were  a 
grief  to  those  high-minded  members  who 
wanted  to  make  a  clean  fight,  but  who 
wanted  still  more  to  win. 

Also,  this  list  included  a  number  of 
members  nominated  and  elected  in  the  in- 
terest of  Banes,  who  had  been  brought 
over  by  one  means  or  another  to  Dexter, 
though  Banes's  list  contained  several  in 
the  same  category.  In  fact  it  was  the 
necessity  of  keeping  members  straight 
that  caused  all  the  anxiety.  Just  after  the 
election  in  November  Banes  had  counted 
pretty  confidently  on  134  members,  and 
certainly  on  127,  yet  now  he  could  figure 
up,  with  all  his  recent  gains,  only  117, 
while  121  were  necessary  since  he  counted 
the  three  absentees  on  his  list  as  present. 

The  seven  doubtful  men  could  not  be 
classified.  They  had  resisted  all  efforts  to 
get  pledges  from  either  side.  Some  of 
them  were  waiting  for  the  last  bid,  and 
some  of  them  were  honestly  undecided, 
while  one  could  hot  be  placed  at  all.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  campaign  for 
these  seven  men  had  been  earnestly 
waged,  though  the  men  themselves 
scarcely  knew  it.     They  had  been  ap- 


proached casually  but  with  earnest  pur- 
pose, by  all  sorts  of  men,  mostly  their  near 
friends  who  had  been  commissioned  on 
one  side  or  the  other  to  "get  next,"  but 
without  avail.  These  were  the  men  in 
whose  hands  lay  the  determination  of  the 
contest. 

The  three  men  continued  to  go  over  the 
lists  and  occasionally  talk  in  low  tones  to 
each  other  since  it  was  dangerous  to  speak 
loud  for  fear  of  being  overheard.  De- 
tectives were  dogging  their  heels  all  the 
tmie.  This  they  knew  because  they  had 
detectives  dogging  the  other  crowd,  and 
in  fact  had  in  their  pay  some  of  Dexter's 
sleuths,  just  as  some  of  their  own  were 
in  the  secret  pay  of  Dexter.  They  un- 
derstood these  things  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. It  was  harder  to  get  into  that  room 
than  to  enter  the  Cabinet  room  of  the 
White  House. 

The  continual  scanning  of  the  list  was 
not  in  hope  of  the  figures  showing  any 
gain.  It  was  only  that  some  suggestion 
might  arise  whereby  a  man  of  the  oppo- 
sition or  of  the  doubtful  ones  might  be 
landed.  Suggestions  were  made  from 
time  to  time  usually  to  be  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  Toward  midnight  Carson 
began  glancing  rather  nervously  at  the 
door  to  the  outer  room.  He  was  expect- 
ing some  one.  He  had  won  over  one  of 
the  opposition  by  means  unnecessary  to 
state,  but  he  was  to  remain  under  cover 
for  the  present,  protesting  loyalty  to  Dex- 
ter and  being  the  intermediary  through 
which  Carson  could  get  the  most  confi- 
dential news  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Carson  had  not  put  this  man  down  on 
the  list  as  a  gain  because  he  shrewdly  sus- 
pected (as  was  true)  that  one  of  his  own 
men  had  been  similarly  tampered  with. 
That  was  part  of  the  game.  The  Dexter 
men  on  the  ground  were  in  caucus  this 
night  and  the  renegade  who  was  present 
was  to  furnish  the  news.  Of  course  he 
dared  not  do  so  directly,  but  a  newspaper 
man  who  could  visit  both  camps  had 
arranged  to  carry  written  or  verbal  mes- 
sages. Before  one  o'clock  the  newspaper 
man  was  announced  and  admitted.  He 
asked  after  the  news  of  the  day  in  the 
most  casual  fashion  and  slipped  an  en- 
velope into  Carson's  hand  and  presently 
went  out.  The  three  scanned  the  docu- 
ment nervously.     It  was  Dexter's  confi- 
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dential  list  of  the  members.  Three  of 
their  own  men  on  whom  they  could  rely 
were  confidently  counted  on  by  the  Dex- 
terites,  while  two  Democrats  whom  they 
had  conceded  to  Dexter  were  marked 
doubtful.  Carson  smiled,  reached  for  his 
hat  and  the  conference  closed.  No  one 
who  met  the  Boss  in  the  corridor  would 
have  supposed  that  his  heart  was  exulting 
over  what  he  believed  to  be  the  key  to  the 
situation.  His  face  showed  not  the  slight- 
est sign  of  emotion,  but  he  did  not  go  to 
bed  until  five  o'clock. 

Tuesday  threw  some  light  on  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  morning  four  of  the  doubt- 
ful members  arrived.  Three  of  them  soon 
afterwards  announced  themselves  in 
favor  of  Dexter,  and  one  for  Banes,  on 
considerations  not  specified.  This  was  a 
loss  to  Banes,  who  had  confidently  count- 
ed on  one  other  who  had  been  nominated 
in  his  interest  and  to  whom  he  had  g^ven 
$2,000  for  his  personal  campaign  ex- 
penses which  must  have  been  actually  as 
much  as  $300.  The  State  Committee  had 
paid  the  rest.  In  the  meantime,  however. 
Dexter  had  scored  a  loss,  for  Carson  had 
secured  the  two  Democrats  on  the  list  as- 
signed to  Dexter  whom  the  latter  had 
marked  doubtful,  of  which  more  anon. 

At  noon,  therefore,  the  situation  stood, 
according  to  Carson's  figures.  Banes,  117; 
Dexter,  117;  doubtful,  3,  and  absent,  3, 
as  before  mentioned.  Counting  only  237 
members  as  likely  to  be  present.  Banes 
was  now  within  two  votes  of  the  neces- 
sary 119  to  elect,  and  get  those  two  he 
must. 

The  real  test,  as  Carson  well  knew, 
would  come  in  organizing  the  Assembly. 
If  he  could  elect  a  speaker  in  Banes's  in- 
terest it  was  worth  half  a  dozen  votes  for 
the  senatorship.  Committee  chairman- 
ship would  bring  these.  His  entire  ener- 
gies had  for  some  time  been  turned  in  this 
direction,  but  little  had  been  said  for  the 
Dexterites  did  not  seem,  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, to  appreciate  its  full  importance. 
Unfortunately  for  Dexter  he  had  no 
training  whatever  in  politics  and  left  his 
canvass  largely  in  the  hands  of  his  man- 
agers, the  chief  of  whom.  Brooks,  had  lit- 
tle legislative  experience,  but  had  been 
one  of  the  most  absolute  city  bosses  who 
ever  lived.  Unfortunately  he  had  been 
dethroned  and  his  efforts  now  were  not  so 


much  for  Dexter  as  to  overthrow  the  ma- 
chine and  get  back  into  local  power. 
Brooks  was  energetic  in  his  canvass  for 
the  speakership,  but  was  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  he  must  choose  a  candidate 
acceptable  to  the  Democrats,  who  expect- 
ed a  large  amount  of  patronage  for  their 
help  in  electing  Dexter.  There  was  no 
Democrat  in  sight  for  any  office,  but  there 
was  a  swarm  of  them  looking  for  the 
minor  patronage  around  the  Capitol.  The 
man  selected  was  one  Devlin,  who  was 
ready  for  any  deal  and  was  accepted, 
though  Brooks  well  knew  that  he  would 
be  a  bitter  pill  for  some  of  the  real  re- 
formers to  swallow.  His  record  was  even 
worse,  if  that  was  possible,  than  that  of 
Ferguson,  the  Regular's  candidate,  but 
there  was  no  other  way  out  of  the  situa- 
tion. Brooks  knew  that  if  he  could  only 
keep  his  forces  in  hand  and  land  Devlin 
the  victory  was  secure.  He  fibred  on  an 
actual  majority  of  three  on  joint  ballot, 
but  he  wanted  a  speaker  to  ensure  a 
straight  deal  and  also  to  look  after  the 
committees  and  the  legislation  to  follow. 

Now  the  three  "absentees"  of  Banes's 
were  all  in  the  Assembly,  which  made  the 
situation  all  the  worse  for  him.  At  two 
o'clock  Carson  could  figure  up  the  speak- 
ership vote  thus :  Ferguson,  91 ;  Devlin, 
93 ;  doubtful,  3 ;  absent,  3, — necessary  to 
a  choice,  94,  in  case  the  absentees  kept 
their  worcl  and  staid  away.  The  situa- 
tion would  have  made  a  less  experienced 
man  despair.  Carson  simply  gritted  his 
teeth  and  started  after  the  necessary  three 
men.  On  the  four  o'clock  train  the  three 
missing  doubtful  men  reached  town  and 
were  besieged  on  all  hands.  All  were 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  they  were 
announced  by  six  o'clock  as  standing  two 
for  Banes  and  Ferguson  and  one  for  Dex- 
ter and  Devlin.  On  its  face  it  looked  like 
a  victory  for  Banes,  since  he  had  119  on 
joint  ballot,  while  Dexter  had  but  118. 
Carson,  however,  was  more  concerned  in 
the  vote  on  the  speakership,  since  that 
seemed  to  stand :  Devlin,  94 ;  Ferguson, 
93.  Carson  knew  that  if  the  speakership 
were  lost  the  senatorship  would  also  be 
lost,  since  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  his  own 
men  would  leave  him  to  get  the  fat  chair- 
manships which  were  sure  to  be  offered. 

In  the  meantime  Senator  Banes  and 
Chairman  French  and  the  rest  devoted 
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their  chief  energies  to  holding  their  own. 
This  was  no  easy  task.  Offers  were 
constantly  being  made  by  the  opposition 
and  it  was  necessary  to  meet  them.  It  is 
a  safe  rule  in  political  chicanery  to  stay 
bought  if  the  price  is  raised  to  meet  all 
outside  oflFers.  The  danger  of  discovery 
is  less  and  the  chances  of  gratitude  bet- 
ter. It  cost  money  and  places  and  all 
sorts  of  promises  to  keep  the  ranks  in- 
tact. In  fact  the  stock  in  trade  on  both 
sides  was  about  exhausted.  Banes  felt 
pretty  certain  that  he  had  held  his  own, 
for  although  during  the  afternoon  he  lost 
one  man,  he  succeeded  in  getting  another 
Democrat  on  the  same  terms  that  Carson 
had  already  secured  two.  The  point  was 
that  these  Democrats  were  pledged  to 
vote  for  Dexter  and  dared  not  disobey 
that  pledge.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
been  political  suicide.  It  is  not  always 
considered  heinous  to  sell  out  to  one  of 
your  own  party ;  to  sell  out  to  the  oppo- 
site party  is  treason.  Carson  found  that 
the  men  had  not  actually  pledged  them- 
selves to  vote  for  Devlin,  though  they 
were  expected  to  do  so.  By  means  which 
need  not  be  explained  here  these  three 
Democrats  were  made  to  see  that  they 
could  vote  for  Ferguson  without  violating 
any  pledge  and  would  be  afterwards  free 
to  vote  for  Dexter.  On  this  basis  they 
agreed  to  "go  along"  and  Carson  was  sat- 
isfied he  could  get  men  in  their  places  for 
Banes  if  Ferguson  only  won  the  speak- 
ership. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  tell  the  story 
of  that  day.  The  Capitol  was  crowded 
with  politicians  and  hangers  on  from  all 
over  the  State,  including  vultures,  who 
stood  around  looking  for  prey.  On  an 
average  there  were  assigned  three  men  to 
every  member  of  the  Legislature  to  see 
that  they  absolutely  kept  faith.  As  the 
day  drew  to  a  close  further  negotiation 
on  either  side  was  almost  useless  because 
of  the  cordon  drawn  about  each  man.  At 
six  o'clock  the  last  gun  had  been  fired  on 
both  sides  and  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
could  effect  any  change.  The  caucus  for 
the  senatorship  was  held  at  eight  o'clock 
and  the  Dexterites  staid  away.  It  was  in 
secret,  but  it  was  given  out  afterward  that 
it  had  been  attended  by  122  members  who 
had  agreed  to  stand  together  for  Banes. 
This  was  false,  however,  which  the  Dex- 


ter spy  in  the  Banes  camp  soon  made 
known  and  the  Dexterites  set  up  a  howl 
of  victory  that  was  ominous  and  made 
even  Carson  shudder. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  three  men  before 
described  once  more  sat  around  the  table 
going  over  lists,  but  this  time  Ferguson, 
the  candidate  for  speaker,  was  also  pres- 
ent. He  saw  the  figures  stood  93  to  94, 
or  one  against  him,  but  he  did  not  despair. 
No  man  likes  to  concede  defeat.  He  as- 
sured the  others  that  there  were  at  least 
two  of  the  enemy  who  would  vote  for 
him,  though  they  would  not  announce  it. 
Carson  smiled  sadly.  He  knew  the  men 
referred  to,  and  that  the  hope  was  false. 
The  men  had  been  offered  every  induce- 
ment, but  had  remained  firm.  There  was 
nothing  but  defeat  ahead.  Then  came  a 
little  incident  which  turned  the  tide.  A 
knock  on  the  door  of  the  adjoining  cham- 
ber, used  as  a  reception  room,  was  an- 
swered by  Carson.  The  henchman  on 
guard  said  that  a  newspaper  man  insisted 
on  seeing  him  on  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Carson  found  the  man  in  the 
corridor,  who  asked  some  irrelevant  ques- 
tion which  Carson  briefly  answered  and 
was  closing  the  door  when  he  noticed, 
passing  along  the  corridor,  Edward  Nel- 
son, the  member  from  Madison,  a  Mis- 
sissippi River  county,  a  strong  supporter 
of  Dexter.  Returning  to  the  council  Car- 
son sat  a  moment  in  silence,  when  an  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him.  He  sent  for  a  bell- 
boy and  asked  him  which  room  was  occu- 
pied by  Nelson.  It  was  the  last  on  the 
corridor  of  the  same  floor.  Cautioning 
the  boy  not  to  mention  that  he  had  in- 
quired, and  slipping  him  a  dollar,  Carson 
tip-toed  down  the  corridor,  stopped  be- 
fore Nelson's  door  and  listened.  His 
heart  beat  fiercely  as  the  seconds  passed. 
It  was  true  that  Nelson  was  in  there  and 
alone,  but  how  that  had  been  permitted 
Carson  could  not  imagine.  Tiptoeing 
back  some  distance  he  walked  heavily  up 
the  corridor  and  knocked  boldly.  In  a 
moment  he  was  admitted  and  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  member  from  Madison 
county.  In  one  instant  he  had  looked  him 
over  and  felt  he  had  found  the  last  man. 
Unless  interruption  should  come  within 
fifteen  minutes  Carson  knew  that  the  vic- 
tory was  his.  Yet  he  sat  down  deliber- 
ately an)l  exchanged  platitudes  as  if  the 
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senatorship  and  the  speakership  had 
passed  from  his  mind  entirely.  The  two 
men  knew  each  other  slightly.  Carson 
had  met  him  several  times  during  the 
campaign.  He  knew  that  the  man  was 
irreproachable,  but  following  his  usual 
policy,  had  treated  him  cordially  and  had 
paved  the  way  for  seducing  him  at  this 
time,  little  as  either  had  then  suspected  it. 

"Nelson,"  said  Carson,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  We're  licked  and  we  know  it, 
and  we're  mighty  sorry,  but  there's  an 
end  of  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  and 
though  you  are  against  us  I  hope  there  is 
no  hard  feeling  between  us." 

This  was  said  in  such  a  pleasant,  sin- 
cere sort  of  a  way  that  the  fly  approached 
the  web  and  smiled  at  the  spider. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said  simply.  "I  have 
nothing  against  you,  but  I  never  could 
support  Banes,  as  you  know." 

"Well,  now  that  the  senatorship  is 
over,"  said  the  spider  carelessly,  "how  are 
vou  getting  along  with  your  bridge  mat- 
ter?" 

The  fly  was  interested  at  once.  He 
launched  out  into  a  long  description  of  the 
necessity  of  that  big  bridge  to  his  county, 
how  that  the  freshet  had  come  at  a  most 
inopportune  time  since  the  county  was 
heavily  bonded  and  could  not  afford  to 
build  a  new  one  without  state  aid ;  that  he 
had  been  nominated  largely  on  the  bridge 
issue  and  had  come  to  the  capital  expect- 
ing to  find  sympathy  with  his  plan,  only 
to  be  assured  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  the  State  to  aid  in  a  matter  of  that 
kind. 

The  spider  listened  in  silence.  An 
honest  man  would  have  respected  the  sin- 
cerity of  Nelson,  but  the  spider  was  after 
his  prey. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  the  fly,  "that 
I  had  awful  hard  work  to  get  the  nomina- 
tion, as  everyone  said  I  was  too  young, 
but  Mary  wanted  me  to  get  it  just  to  show 
her  folks,  so  she  said,  that  she  had  mar- 
ried a  man  that  was  equal  to  any  of  them, 
and  I  made  it,  though  it  was  a  hard  pull." 

Again  he  stopped,  but  the  spider  said 
nothing. 

"They  will  be  awful  mad  with  me  at 
home  if  I  don't  get  that  bridge  bill 
through,  and  I  guess  I  wont." 

Then  the  spider  shook  the  web  slightly. 
"I  think  some  way  might  be  arranged  to 


help  you  out.  I  believe  the  Constitution 
is  against  you,  but  there  are  often  ways 
of  accomplishing  a  good  thing  even  out- 
side the  strict  letter  of  that  document." 
(The  spider  smiled.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  bad  things  similarly  accomplished.) 
"The  speaker  has  great  power  in  matters 
of  that  kind.  Have  you  spoken  to 
Devlin?" 

The  spider  waited  the  reply  with 
anxiety. 

"I  have  and  he  promised  to  look  after 
it,  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  the  details 
about  it  and  seemed  as  if  he  really 
had  no  interest  in  it.  But  I  sha'n't  g^ve 
up  hope." 

"Have  you  spoken  to  anyone  else  about 
it?" 

"Yes,  but  no  one  seems  to  care  much 
about  it.  Everyone  is  so  excited  about  the 
senatorship.  Mr.  Dexter  said  he  would 
make  it  all  right,  but  he  thought  I  was 
from  the  city  and  was  discussing  another 
matter  entirely.  In  fact,  only  Major 
Marston,  who  fought  in  the  war  with  my 
father,  seemed  to  take  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  it.  If  he  were  speaker,  I  be- 
lieve, he  would  help  me." 

Carson  closed  his  eyes  for  a  single  in- 
stant, but  in  that  instant  the  whole  cam- 
paign up  to  this  time  was  thrown  over  and 
a  new  one  formed  in  every  detail.  Like 
the  drowning  man  who  sees  his  whole  life 
pass  before  him  in  a  moment,  a  few  sec- 
onds created  a  new  deal  in  politics  and 
saved  a  campaign  that  was  already  lost. 

"Well,"  said  Carson  slowly,  "I  have 
heard  that  Ferguson  is  thinking  of  with- 
drawing, now  that  Banes  is  beaten 
(which,  by  the  way,  Ferguson  had  never 
for  an  instant  considered),  and  that 
Major  Marston  is  talking  of  being  a  can- 
didate, but  let  us  have  some  ice  water. 
It  is  hot  in  here."  He  wanted  the  fly  to 
have  time  to  think  of  this. 

He  touched  a  button  and  ordered  two 
quarts  of  Connecticut  pear  cider.  "You 
know  the  kind  I  mean,"  he  said  to  the 
boy  with  a  wink,  "unless,"  turning  to 
Nelson,  "you  want  something  stronger?" 

"No,  sir ;  I  never  drink,  but  a  little  cider 
will  do  no  harm.  It  is  hot,  or  rather  I 
am  warm  with  excitement." 

Once  more  the  bridge  was  discussed 
and  meanwhile  two  bottles  of  champagne, 
with  the  false  label  employed  for  just  such 
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occasions,  were  opened  ayd  a  bubbling 
glass  was  handed  to  the  fly. 

He  drank  it  down  eagerly. 

"That's  good  cider,"  he  said,  "the  best 
I  ever  drank." 

"I  like  this  brand  best,"  said  the  spider, 
"it's  charged  with  carbonic  water.  Some 
people  like  it  as  well  as  champagne." 

"Never  tasted  any,"  said  the  fly,  as  he 
drained  his  second  glass. 

Then  the  spider  got  to  work.  In  five 
minutes  Nelson  had  pledged  that  if  Mars- 
ton  became  a  candidate  for  speaker  he 
would  vote  for  him,  but  this  he  doubted, 
as  he  knew  Ferguson  was  a  candidate  of 
the  gang  and  he  (Nelson)  could  not  sup- 
port him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Ferguson 
was  no  longer  a  candidate  though  he  did 
not  know  it.  By  degrees  the  fly  was  led 
on,  and  when  the  spider  explained  that  if 
Marston  became  a  candidate  at  all,  it  must 
be  after  some  support  pledged  in  advance, 
the  fly  was  in  his  grasp.  Before  the 
fourth  glass  was  drained  the  fly  had 
signed  unsteadily  a  note,  asking  the 
Major  to  become  a  candidate  and  pledg- 
ing him  his  support.  When  the  sixth 
glass  was  gone  there  were  signs  of  drow- 
siness in  Nelson  which  Carson  under- 
stood. He  gave  him  all  he  would  swal- 
low, laid  him  helpless  on  his  bed,  turned 
out  the  gas,  went  out,  locking  the  (}oor 
after  him  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
He  walked  quietly  to  his  own  room,  called 
for  his  confidential  stenographer  and 
quickly  dictated  statements,  ordered  200 
carbon  copies  made  as  soon  as  possible 
and  without  telling  anyone.  Then  he 
went  to  another  room,  called  one  of  his 
henchmen  and  sent  for  a  member  in  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  confidence.  When 
Graves  arrived  he  said : 

"Go  find  out  who  is  in  234  (the  room 
next  to  Nelson)  and  let  me  know  if  he  is 
in  bed." 

He  was  soon  back  with  the  information 
that  Houston  (of  the  opposition)  had  the 
room,  but  that  he  was  bowling  up  at  the 
bar  and  not  likely  to  go  to  bed  for  sonle 
time. 

"Go  get  his  key  from  the  clerk  and 
come  back." 

When  this  was  done  they  went  into  the 
room,  locked  the  door  behind  them  and 
opened  the  connecting  door  into  Nelson's 
room.    Nelson  lay  in  a  stupor  on  the  bed. 


"I  want  vou  to  keep  this  man  in  that 
(Houston's)  room  until  ten  minutes  of 
ten  to-morrow,  then  bring  him  to  my 
room  at  the  Capitol  and  say  nothing  to 
anyone.  He  is  drunk  for  the  first  time. 
He  thinks  he  has  been  drinking  cider. 
See  that  he  keeps  drunk  and  make  him 
think  that  he  has  had  chills  and  fever, 
that  you  are  a  physician,  but  bring  him 
to  me  promptly  at  ten  in  a  condition  to 
vote.  I  will  do  the  rest.  Houston  must 
be  cared  for  elsewhere.  See  that  it  is 
done  without  his  suspicion." 

Saying  which,  they  carried  Nelson  to 
the  bed  in  the  other  room  and  Carson 
locked  the  door  between.  He  turned  back 
the  covers  of  Nelson's  bed  and  indented  it 
as  if  some  one  ha4  been  sleeping  there, 
went  out  and  locked  the  door  behind  him 
once  more.  Then  he  went  slowly  to  the 
stenographer,  got  a  bunch  of  the  type- 
written statements  and  wandered  coolly 
down  to  the  thronged  first  floor  corridor, 
where  the  bibulous  excitement  was  at  its 
height.  He  passed  back  into  the  room 
where  the  newspaper  correspondents 
were  and  handed  them. the  papers. 

"Here,  boys,  is  some  news  for  you.  It 
is  all  straight  and  it  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
Don't  ask  any  questions  but  come  and  see 
me  at  one  o'clock."  Then  he  went  up  the 
stairs  slowly. 

The  amazed  correspondents  read  the 
following : 

To  the  members  of  the  Legislature: 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  falsely  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption  in  connection  with  my 
candidacy  for  the  speakership,  I  hereby  with- 
draw and  will  demand  a  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation immediately  after  organization  is 
effected.  I  do  this  without  consulting  anyone 
and  only  because  I  am  confident  of  my  ability 
to  prove  my  innocence.  In  witness  whereof 
I  announce  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  State  Treasurer  this  fall  and 
will  remain  a  candidate  to  the  end.  I  am 
aware  that  the  party  organization  has  slated 
another  man,  but  I  am  the  candidate  of  no 
faction  and  have  consulted  no  one  in  making 
this  announcement.  I  desire  to  have  my 
character  established  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  this  State.  I  hope  those  who  would 
nave  voted  for  me  will  vote  for  whoever  en- 
ters the  list  in  favor  of  Senator  Banes's  can- 
didacy for  re-election. 

Sincerely,  James  Ferguson. 

Also  the  following : 
To  the  members  of  the  Legislature: 

Learning  that  Mr.  Ferguson  has  withdrawn 
as  a  candidate  for  speaker,  I  hereby  announce 
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myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  same.     I  hope 
to  have  the  support  of  the  friends  of  Fergu- 
son and  of  all  others,  promising  to  be  fair 
and  impartial  in  my  conduct  of  the  office. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Marston. 

Also  the  following : 

I  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ferguson  has  de- 
clined to  run.  He  could  have  been  elected 
easily.  I  am  for  Major  Marston,  my  old 
comrade  in  war  and  peace.  I  hope  all  my 
friends  will  vote  for  him. 

Melville  Banes. 

Also  the  following : 

Major  Marston  should  receive  the  support 
of  every  loyal  Republican  for  the  speakership. 
His  election  is  already  assured. 

Elwood  Carson. 

To  say  that  there  was  amazement  is  to 
put  it  mildly.  The  correspondents 
stopped  long  enough  to  get  the  matter  on 
the  wires  as  bulletins  and  rushed  to  see 
Carson  for  further  news.  Here  they  were 
balked,  for  the  doorkeeper  announced 
there  was  a  conference  in  progress  and  no 
one  would  be  admftted  until  it  was  over, 
which  would  not  be  for  at  least  an  hour. 
Whereupon  they  rushed  down  stairs  to 
write  new  dispatches  ordering  most  of 
what  had  already  been  sent  to  be  "killed," 
thereby  setting  a  large  number  of  distant 
managing  editors  frantic,  as  it  was  then 
nearly  time  to  go  to  press. 

When  Carson  walked  up  stairs  he 
tapped  at  the  door  of  Major  Marston. 
That  vigorous  old  veteran  was  in  bed,  but 
answered  promptly. 

"Get  dressed  and  come  up  to  see  the 
old  man.  There  is  something  on,  and 
meantime  don't  say  a  word  to  anyone." 

When  Carson  entered  the  "old  man's" 
room  again  the  Senator  was  still  busy 
with  French  and  Ferguson,  going  over 
the  lists,  but  it  was  evident  that  they 
found  little  comfort  in  them.  Carson 
quietly  remarked : 

"Ferguson,  I'm  sorry,  but  you're  out  of 
it.  Major  Marston  is  going  to  be 
speaker." 

For  a  moment  there  was  amazement  on 
every  countenance  and  Carson  went  on  : 

"I  have  got  the  needed  vote  for  Mars- 
ton that  you  could  not  get.  And  there  are 
the  documents  in  the  case." 

Whereupon  Carson  coolly  handed  out  a 


copy  of  the  statements  given  to  the  news- 
paper men.  *At  first  Ferguson  was  m- 
clined  to  make  a  fuss,  but  quieted  down 
on  the  assurance  of  the  State  treasurer- 
ship,  a  most  desirable  place.  Whereupon 
Col.  French  remarked  that  the  place  was 
already  promised  to  Wilkins. 

"Give  Wilkins  something  else,"  said 
Carson,  "and  the  man  who  was  to  have 
what  Wilkins  gets  must  get  something 
else.    In  the  meantime  we  have  won." 

It  took  some  time  to  give  them  the 
story,  and,  as  they  could  do  nothing  but 
acquiesce,  they  accepted,  though  some 
doubted  the  success  of  the  stratagem  in 
spite  of  its  brilliancy.  It  seemed  too 
much  like  changing  front  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  Major  Marston  kicked  the 
worst  of  all  as  he  was  an  old  man  and 
wanted  no  cares.  However,  he  was  as- 
sured that  all  this  would  be  taken  from 
his  shoulders,  that  it  could  be  fixed  so 
that  his  duties  would  be  nominal  while 
another  man  did  the  actual  work  in  the 
chair,  which  was  indeed  just  what  Car- 
son wanted.  The  Major  went  to  bed 
wondering  at  the  remarkable  way  these 
youngsters  had  of  doing  things.  "It 
wasn't  so  in  my  day,"  said  the  old  man 
as  he  went  to  bed.  He  had  been  out  of 
politics  for  twenty-five  years  and  had  run 
this  time  solely  to  please  his  old  comrade 
in  arms.  Senator  Banes. 

Meanwhile  the  typewriter  was  potmd- 
ing  out  the  notices  which  were  dispatched 
by  confidential  messengers  to  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Banes  with  instructions  to  stand 
firm  as  the  victory  was  won. 

Carson  had  not  told  his  colleagues  how 
he  had  landed  Nelson.  As  he  lay  down 
for  a  few  hours'  sleep  after  telling  the 
newspaper  boys  and  others  "all  about  it," 
he  noticed  a  distressed  internal  feeling 
which  might  have  been  the  workings  of 
the  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  con- 
science.   He  said  to  himself : 

"It  is  a  pity  to  ruin  the  poor  devil.  It 
will  drive  him  out  of  the  county,  crush  his 
wife,  and  cost  him  his  self-respect.  But 
it  had  to  be  done  and  I'll  take  care  of 
him.  There  will  be  clerkships  for  a  while 
I  reckon." 

Then  he  slept  for  three  hours. 

Long  before  ten  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning  the  Assembly  hall  was  crowded 
with  members  and  hangers  on.    The  lead- 
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ers  had  headquarters  in  committee-rooms 
and  anxiously  dispatched  messengers 
every  few  minutes  to  see  that  each  mem- 
ber was  accoimted  for.  Exactly  at  ten 
o'clock,  just  as  the  clerk  of  the  last  house 
was  about  to  call  the  Assembly  to  order, 
a  closed  carriage  drove  up  and  Graves 
alighted  with  Nelson  and  hurried  him  to 
Carson's  room.  The  poor  fly  was  a  piti- 
able sight.  He  had  accepted  in  his  befud- 
dled condition  the  explanation  of  Graves 
that  he  had  been  taken  sick  in  the  night. 
He  felt  sick  enough,  but  still  there  was  a 
sort  of  sub-consciousness  in  the  dis- 
ordered workings  of  his  brain  that  all  was 
not  right;  that  he  had  been  tampered 
with.  He  strove  against  his  environment, 
but  the  fly  was  firm  in  the  web  and  could 
not  escape.  Carson  met  \nm  smilingly, 
expressed  anxiety  for  his  illness,  gratifi- 
cation that  he  was  looking  so  well  (which 
he  wasn't) ,  and  told  him  that  owing  to  his 
offer  and  those  of  others,  Ferguson  had 
withdrawn  and  Major  Marston  had  be- 
come a  candidate.  At  that  moment  Mars- 
ton  appeared  with  Nelson's  own  note  in 
his  hand,  thanked  him  effusively  and  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  his  old  comrade. 
Nelson's  father,  could  have  been  there 
that  day  to  see  the  honors  showered  on 
his  son  and  confidentially  told  him  that  he 
wQuld  see  that  he  was  well  placed  on 
committees.  Even  while  the  fly  was  try- 
ing to  make  one  last  protest  he  was  hur- 
ried into  the  Assembly  hall  and  placed 
securely  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
Banes's  followers  where  he  could  not  be 
approached. 

Brooks  saw  it  and  his  countenance  fell. 
For  two  hours  his  men  had  scoured  the 
town  for  Nelson.  At  eight  a  bell-boy  had 
been  hoisted  up  to  look  through  the  tran- 
som of  his  room  and  said  that  there  was 
no  one  there,  but  that  the  bed  had  been 
occupied.  Brooks  believed  he  had  been 
tampered  with  and  had  tried  to  find  him, 
in  vain.  Nevertheless,  all  unconscious  of 
the  defection  of  the  three  Democrats,  he 
felt  confident.  He  now  counted  on  six 
majority  at  least.  Less  confident  was 
Carson  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  speak- 
er's desk.  He  had  staked  all  on  the 
hazard  of  one  die.  He  was  tormented 
with  the  fear  that  one  of  his  own  men 
might  have  gone  wrong,  though  there 
was  nothing  to  do  now  but  wait.      He 


looked  as  confident  of  victory  as  if  there 
had  been  no  contest  at  all. 

The  clerk  announced  that  there  was  no 
business  but  electing  a  speaker,  named 
two  tellers  agreed  upon  by  the  rival  lead- 
ers, and  proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  There 
was  an  instant  hush.  The  atmosphere 
was  charged  with  electricity  as  before  a 
cyclone.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  hun- 
dreds hung  on  the  result.  It  was  not  the 
speakership  that  was  of  itself  so  im- 
portant as  the  control  of  the  whole  State 
organization.  At  that  moment  the  ma- 
chine was  an  inverted  pyramid  whose 
apex  was  the  speakership.  With  that 
secure  the  pyramid  was  as  safe  to  either 
side  as  if  it  sat  firmly  on  its  proper 
base. 

The  call  proceeded  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence.  The  first  renegade  Democrat 
was  among  the  D's,  and  when  he  voted 
for  Marston  there  was  a  storm  of  hisses 
from  one  side  and  a  burst  of  applause 
from  the  other.  Brooks's  face  turned  livid 
with  anger,  but  he  could  not  speak.  The 
call  proceeded  and  the  second  renegade 
was  found  among  the  H's.  Again  pan- 
demonium was  let  loose  and  it  required 
some  moments  to  restore  order.  If  at  that 
instant  Brooks  could  have  reached  the 
renegade  his  face  would  have  suffered. 
Still  he  had  two  men  to  spare.  When  the 
third  renegade  appeared  among  the  M's 
Brooks  nearly  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

All  now  hung  on  Nelson.  When  the 
latter's  name  was  reached  there  was 
silence.  The  poor  fly  was  nearly  fainting. 
His  brain  swam  and  he  could  not  open  his 
mouth.  Again  it  was  called,  while  Car- 
son looked  on  in  a  terror  of  suspense. 
Prompted  by  Graves  he  faintly  called  out 
"Marston,"  and  a  cheer  went  up,  mingled 
with  howls  of  anger  until  it  seemed  for  a 
time  as  if  there  was  to  be  a  free  fight. 
The  call  went  on,  but  there  were  no  fur- 
ther changes.  Nearly  the  last  name  on 
the  list  had  been  called  when  there  was  an 
order  from  the  outside  to  clear  the  way, 
and  two  men  came  in  bearing  a  member 
on  a  stretcher.  Two  physicians  accom- 
panied the  patient,  who,  in  a  faint  whis- 
per, voted  for  Marston.  There  was 
silence  until  he  was  taken  out. 

The  call  was  completed,  but  the  tellers 
could  not  agree  in  their  count.  One  gave 
Marston   94  votes,   a  majority  of  one. 
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while  the  other  gave  a  similar  majority 
to  Devlin. 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  to  Carson  as 
if  the  fires  within  him  would  burst,  yet  he 
remained  outwardly  calm.  The  second 
roll-call  proceeded  much  as  before. 
When  Nelson's  name  was  called  he  could 
hardly  speak  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. It  took  a  whole  minute  for  him  to 
find  his  voice,  and  in  all  that  time,  which 
seemed  an  hour,  Carson  felt  as  if  he  was 
hanging  on  the  brink  of  Sheol.  Nelson 
indeed  wanted  to  vote  this  time  for  Dev- 
lin, but  was  prevented  and  almost  under 
duress  he  again  gave  his  vote  for  Mar- 
ston. 

Once  more  the  sick  man  was  brought 
in,  and  when  again  he  voted  for  Marston 
there  was  an  attempt  at  a  cheer  yhich 
was  checked  by  the  uplifted  hand  of  a 
physician  in  charge.  Then  they  bore  him 
out  arid  in  fifteen  minutes  he  was  dead, 
but  not  until  the  tellers  had  agreed  and 
Major  Marston  declared  speaker  of  the 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  94  to  93.  The 
Major  took  the  chair,  and  adjourned  the 
Assembly  and  pandemonium  was  let 
loose.  Brooks  caught  the  offending  Nel- 
son and  berated  him  for  his  treason,  say- 
ing that  he  alone  had  lost  the  day.  The 
poor  abandoned  fly  was  able  to  assert 
himself  now  and  indignantly  announced 
his  intention  to  vote  for  Dexter.    Brooks 


gave  him  one  blow  in  the  face  and  left 
the  room.  It  was  all  over.  Banes  was  as 
good  as  re-elected  (as  indeed  he  was  two 
weeks  later),  and  the  end  of  a  long  and 
expensive  campaign  was  defeat  for  Dex- 
ter and  ruin  to  Brooks's  hopes  of  regain- 
ing power  in  politics. 

Senator  Banes  sat  in  his  hotel  room 
reading  a  book  he  had  found  somewhere. 
He  was  grim,  grizzled  and  gray.  His  face 
was  furrowed  with  a  thousand  deep 
wrinkles,  but  his  countenance  disclosed  no 
internal  fires.  His  eye  was  lustreless 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  his  reading. 
His  wonderful  powers  of  self-control  and 
concentration  never  stood  him  in  better 
stead  than  at  this  moment.  He  read  as 
earnestly  and^with  as  great  interest' as  if 
there  were  no  contest  going  on  two 
squares  away.  He  was  seventy  years  old 
and  it  was  his  last  fight,  but  success  was 
dearer  to  him  than  ever  before. 

The  news  of  victory  was  brought  him 
by  a  newspaper  man,  who  had  rushed 
from  the  Capitol  the  moment  it  was  an- 
nounced. Senator  Banes  received  the  in- 
formation absolutely  without  emotion, 
thanked  the  reporter,  declined  an  inter- 
view, and  once  more  turned  to  his 
book. 

As  the  reporter  went  out  he  glanced  at 
the  title  of  the  volume  in  the  Senator's 
hands.    It  was  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 


At  Night 

It  is  not  hard  to  put  thee  off 
Steadfastly  all  day  long ; 

For  work  upon  the  beaten  way 
My  hand  and  soul  are  strong. 


But  when,  all  weary,  I  lie  down 

And  ask  for  rest  and  sleep. 
Thy  dear  face  slowly  grows  and  grows 

Out  of  the  night's  vast  deep. 

It  teases  me,  it  holds  me  fast, 

In  vain  I  try  to  pray, 
And  the  old  spot  on  my  bosom  burns 

Where  once  thy  letter  lay. 

M.  L.  A. 


H. 
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EQUAL    SUFFRAGE    IN    COLORADO 

By  Helen  MsLrsh  Wixson 


In  the  early  spring,  twelve  years  ago, 
Martha    Hindman,    the    prominent    suf- 
fragist, visited  Denver  to  secure  financial 
aid  for  the  suffrage  campaign  then  pend- 
ing  in    South    Dakota.     The   battle   in 
Dakota  was  lost,  but  that  visit  inspired  the 
formation   of   a  suffrage   association   in 
Colorado  where  to-day,  under  the  laws  of 
1893,  "Every  fen^^l^  norcnn 
shall  be  entitled  t( 
elections,    in    th« 
manner  in  all  res 
as  male  persons 

The  good  woi 
of  the  Colorac 
Equal  Suffrage 
Association  is 
told  in  the  re-' 
suit,  and  it  still 
lives,  with  Miss 
Theodosia  Am- 
mons,  of  The 
Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College, 
at  its  head,  and 
holds  out  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the 
women  who  are 
not  yet  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be — 
shall  we  say — 
emancipated  ? 

In  four  states  < 
our  great  union, 
oming,    Idaho, 
and  Colorado,  sufl 
granted  women  f 

free,  and  a  conse. 

estimate  shows  that  in 
these  four  states  nearly 
150,000  women  have  the  right  to  vote.  A 
great  statesman,  who  hailed  from  Massa- 
chusetts, once  said,  "The  American  peo- 
ple are  gentlemen,"  but  it  transpires  that 
some  of  them  are  gentlewomen,  and  in 
the  National  elections  of  to-day  enough 
of  them  actually  can  ballot  for  President 
to  give  to  the  fair  sex  the  deciding  vote 


in  a  close  contest,  yet  it  is  only  a  short 
time  since  a  Colorado  woman,  visiting  in 
the  capital  cities  of  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan, was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
not  a  well-known  fact  that  the  women  of 
her  State  were  full  fledged  voters,  while 
again  in  New  York,  during  the  last  Na- 
tional Campaign,  a  well-known  and  ex- 
npripnrpH  politician,  on  being 
id,  frankly  acknowl- 
[  that   he   did   not 
)w  that  the  women 
any    states    could 
vote  in  a  Presiden- 
tial election. 

It  has  been  left 
to  the  far  West 
to  be  the  pioneer 
in  suffrage.  Wy- 
oming  was    the 
first  to  give  it  a 
trial,  Colorado 
came   next,   and 
then    followed 
Idaho,  and  Utah 
added  the  fourth 
star  to  the  suf- 
frage   flag.      In 
^    Colorado,      per- 
haps,    suffrage 
has    found    the 
fairest  treatment 
and  the  most  active 
I   intelligent   work- 
.    It  is  now  a  time- 
ed  custom,  yet  it  is 
5s  to  judge  it  by  the 

accomplished,  still 

ry     A     r-  1      •    v     i  c  «•       a  ^^^s  by  thc  cxtravagant 

President  Colorado  bqual  bunragc  Association     -  «     ■  «  P 

claims  that  are  at  times 


MISS   THRIODOSIA-  G.    AMMONS 


made.  .  It  has  riot  regenerated  society, 
neither  has  it  abolished  all  political  cor- 
ruption, but  if  men,  with  all  time  behind 
them,  have  not  been  able  to  weed  out  the 
evils  of  political  life,  should  such  a  miracle 
be  expected  of  woman  in  the  few  short 
years  that  she  has  enjoyed  civic  equality? 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  question  that  years  are 
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rado  has  the  fairest  minded  men  in  the 
world,  the  amendment  was  carried  by 
some  6,000  votes,  and  in  December  Gov- 
ernor D.  H.  Waite,  the  famous  Populist 
Governor,  signed  the  proclamation.  Since 
that  time  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Its  enemies 
contend  that  it  passed  practically  by  de- 
fault, the  law  makers  wishing  to  pass  the 
responsibility  on  to  the  people,  and  the 
politicians  fearing  to  vote  against  the 
measure  because  of  possible  results  to 
themj?elves  in  the  future.  The  sense  of 
justice  and  right,  indigenous  to  the  West, 
had  much  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  political  conditions  being  much  un- 
settled made  the  men  of  the  State  more 
ready  to  share  the  responsibility.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  responsibility  was 
very  thoroughly  shared  at  the  first  gen- 
eral election  after  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  State  was  in  need  of  redemption  from 
Fusion  misrule,  and  the  election  was  hotly 
contested,  the  women  doing  their  part. 
There  was  a  full  registration,  and  47  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  registered  vote  of  the 
State  was  cast  by  women.    The  result  was 


required  to  take  the  measure  of  any  social 
advancement,  and  the  women  of  Colorado 
never  pledged  themselves  to  produce  the 
millennium  the  moment  they  received  the 
ballot;  The  ballot  they  asked  on  the 
ground  of.  justice.  They  got  it,  and  if  the 
world  is  not  better  for  some  of  the  new 
voters  it  is  also  a  sorrowful  fact  that  the 
country  would  be  better  off  if  bereft  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  male 
voters. 

The  story  of  how  equal  rights  came  to 
be  an  established  fact  in  Colorado  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  and  involves  the  names  of 
the  most  prominent  women  of  the  State. 
When  Colorado  was  admitted  as  a  State 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  Constitution 
giving  power  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
extend  the  suffrage  to  women,  such  action 
to  take  effect  only  when  approved  by  a 
majority  of  voters  at  a  general  election. 
At  that  time  the  subject  was  agitated  but 
the  vote,  at  the  general  election,  was  more 
than  two  to  one  against  the  equal  suffra- 
gists. In  November,  1893,  ^^  ^^^^^  again 
tried,  and  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Suf- 
frage Association,  and  the  fact  that  Colo- 
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that  Populism  was  defeated  by  the  women, 
and  the  very  Governor  who  signed 
the  bill  was  relegated  to  the  rear.  Those 
were  stirring  times,  and  the  years  have 
made  them  not  less  so,  as  familiarity  has 
made  the  women  prize  more  the  privilege 
that  is  theirs.  Use  has  not  meant  abuse, 
and  women  of  high  characte-,  social 
standing  and  intel- 
ligence have  taken 
an  active  part  in 
politics  and  are 
among  the  leaders. 
It  is  not  true  that 
women  blindly 
adopt  the  political 
views  of  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers. 
Actual  figures  go 
to  prove  that  a 
large  number  of 
them — lo  per  cent, 
in  a  recent  election 
— vote  independ- 
ently, increasing, 
not  doubling,  the 
vote.  A  wealthy 
wholesale  merchant 
of  Denver  can  tes- 
tify to  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  as 
he  undertook,  in  the 
presence  of  his 
wife,  to  give  her 
politics  as  well  as 
his  own  to  a  can- 
vasser. She  was 
quite  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  her 
words,  "My  dear, 
you  were  not  my 
sponsor  in  baptism, 
neither  can  you  be 
in  my  politics,"  set- 
tled the  matter  for 

all    time.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Attendance  at 
caucuses  and  primaries  is  a  somewhat 
onerous  burden,  but  the  women  of 
Colorado  know  that,  to  build  well,  they 
must  begin  at  the  foundation,  and 
they  are  not  as  inclined  to  shirk  as  the 
better  class  of  men.  Not  lone  ago  the 
wife  of  one  of  Colorado's  multi-million- 
aires was  acting  as  committee  woman, 
and  was  so  thorough  in  the  performance 


of  her  duties  that  she  sat  for  hours  on  a 
plow,  in  the  barn  where  the  primary  elec- 
tion was  being  held,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  corruption  she  knew  was  contem- 
plated. 

A  well-known  politician  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  committee  women  are  more 
reliable  than  men  and  secure  better  re- 
sults ;  that  they  are 
more  thorough  the 
above  may  go  to 
prove. 

It  is  unfortunate 
that  no  statistics 
are  available  for  a 
comparison  of  the 
relative  number  of 
n:en  and  women 
voting  since  the 
adoption  of  equal 
suffrage,  but  a  cen- 
sus taken  at  the  last 
election  shows  that 
in  Arapahoe  coun- 
ty, which  is  prac* 
tically  Denver,  42 
per  cent,  of  the 
women  voted,  and  in 
the  outlying  coun- 
ties— except  in  the 
mountainous  dis- 
trict— from  40  to 
45  per  cent,  voted. 
Since  1894  ten 
women  have  sat  in 
the  legislative  halls 
of  Colorado,  and — 
a  fact  worthy  of 
note — have  been 
promptly  in  their 
seats  during  all 
business  sessions. 
It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  no 
woman  member  of 
the  Colorado  legis- 
lature has  yet  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  sergeant-at-arms 
to  escort  her  to  her  post  of  duty. 

That  Colorado  is  among  the  foremost 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  matter  of  re- 
form legislation  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
women,  who  no  longer  say,  "We  are  ask- 
ing to  have  this  or  that  done,"  but  who 
now  say,  "We  are  doing  so  and  so." 
Under  the  new  regime  laws  have  been 


M.    HERKY 

,  Arapahoe  Co.,  Colorado 
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enacted  in  regard  to  the  property 
and  maternal  rights  of  "^'^rn^" 
A  State  Home  for  D 
Children  and  an  Ind 
trial  Home  for  Girls 
been   established;   th 
age    of    consent     fo 
girls     has     been 
raised,  and  an  inde- 
terminate   sentence 
law  passed.     Each 
year  the  women  are 
better   prepared   to 
work  for  the  good 
of  their   State  and 
their  kind,  and  they 
are  nothing  if  not 
willing. 

The  fear  that 
women  would 
clamor  for  office 
and  become  unduh 
active  in  public  lif( 
has  not  been  realized 
Colorado.  It  is  a  d 
cult  matter  to  indi 
woman  to  become  a 

date  for  office.     There  are  mrs.  john  mcneil 
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usually  three  or  four  women  in  the 
i<:>nriciotiir-*^^  aud  thc  placc  of 
ident  of  Public  In- 
tion,  upon  the  State 
t,  is  always  con- 
led  to  the  women, 
rs.  A.  J.  Peavey  was 
the  first  woman  to 
hold  this  elective 
office;  it  is  now 
held  by  Mrs.  Helen 
L.  Grenfell,  who  is 
serving  a  second 
term,  and  .whose 
career  as  an  office 
holder  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of 
women  to  public 
life. 

Throughout  Col- 
ado  the  county 
lool  superintendents 
for  the  most  part 
en,  and  women  who 
igh  in  educational 
The  present  super- 
intendent of  the  important 
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county  of  Arapahoe  is  Mi 
Emma  M.   Herey,  who 
was    chosen    from    the 
Denver    schools,    and 
re-elected  last  Novem- 
ber. Scattered  over 
the  State  are  a  few 
other  women  office 
holders,    notably    a 
woman  treasurer  in 
San    Juan    county, 
but  the  women  are 
far  from  clamorous 
for  office. 

Among   the   wo- 
men   of    Colorado 
who  are  working  to 
make    of    suffrage 
a    blessing,    not    a 
curse,     are      many 
who  helped  to  make 
the  State  what  it  is 
to-day,   and   others 
who  love  the  State 
of  their  adoption  with 
an  undivided  affection. 
In  the  long  list  of  nam..- 
is  found  that  of  Mrs.  E. 
M.Ashley,  the  vice-pres- 
ident  of  The   Colorado 


Equal  Suffrage  Association, 
one  of  the  best  known 
and   best   loved   women 
in  the  State,  and  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Routt,  the  beau- 
tiful wife  of  one  of 
Colorado's   pioneer 
Governors.     .To 
Mrs.  Routt  is  due 
the    distinction    of 
having     been     the 
first  woman  to  reg- 
ister as  a  voter  in 
Arapahoe     county. 
Then  there  is  Mrs. 
J.   B.   Belford,  the 
clever  wife  of  ex- 
Congressman    Bel- 
ford;    Mrs.   J.    R. 
Hanna,     who     has 
made  Colorado's 
educational      inter- 
ests her  owm,  and 
who   was   the  first 
woman  to  serve  upon 
the  East  Denver  school 
^jard;      Mrs.      A.      L. 
Welch,  a  former  presi- 
MRs.  A.  L.  w'KLCH  clcut    of    thc     Suffragc 

-President  ofThe  Woman's  Republican        AsSOCiatioU    and    a    vicC- 
league  of  Colorado 


MRS,    MARY  C.   C.   BRADFORD 


MRS.   J.    B.   BKLFORD 
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A   QIIHT   CORNKR    IN   THK    PRESIDENT'S    ROOM 

The  Woman's  Republican  league  of  Colorado 

president  of  The  Woman^s  Republican 
League  of  Colorado:  Mrs.  JMary  C.  C. 
Bradford,  the  well-known  platform 
speaker  and  advocate  of  suffrage,  who  is 
a  leader  among  the  Democratic  women 
of  the  State,  and  Mrs.  John  McNeil  the 
wife  of  a  Denver  banker,  whose  politicial 
insight  and  judgment  has  gone  far  to 
establish  the  fact  that 
brains  are  sexless. 

Many  Colorado  women 
are  as  yet  somewhat  in- 
dependent of  party  con- 
trol, forming  an  un- 
known quantity,  but  they 
are  in  the  minority,  so 
the  women  of  the  State 
are  well  organized  for 
political  work.  The 
Democratic  women  have 
a  large  State  organiza- 
tion in  which  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Decker,  the  well-known 
club  woman,  and  Ellis 
Meredith,  author  of 
"The  Master  Knot  of 
Human  Fate,"  are  prom- 
inent. The  Republicans 
are  still  better  equipped, 
having  a  State  League 
composed    of    organiza- 


and  camp  in  the  State, 
and  a   membership  that 
runs  into  the  thousands 
in      Arapahoe      county ; 
they     have     beautiful 
headquarters  in  Denver, 
the     only     permanent 
headquarters  maintained 
by  a  political  party.  One 
of  the  most  active  and 
deeply   interested   mem- 
bers of  this  organization 
is     Miss     Mary     Lavy 
Riley,    who   is    now    its 
acting   president.      Miss 
Riley   is   a   young   lady 
of    the    highest    culture 
and      social      standing, 
boasting     an     ancestral 
record  that  reaches  back 
to    the    nobility    of    the 
n.other  country :  she  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  for  many  years  was 
principal  of  one  of  the  city  schools  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  Being  possessed  of  am- 
ple means  she  has  devoted  herself  faith- 
fully and  unselfishly  to  the  interests  of 
Colorado  since  calling  the  State  her  home. 
Her  name  is  found  upon  the  roll  of  the 
first  political  club  formed  by  her  party 
in  Colorado. 


tions  m  every  city,  town 


THK  secretary's   ROOM 
The  Woman's  Republican  league  of  Colorado 
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In  the  years  since  1893  the  women  of 
Colorado  have  found  the  poHtical  road  far 
from  *'a  royal  one,"  and  some  of  the  worst 
stumbling  blocks  have  been  cast  in  their 
way  by  men  in  high  places,  v/hicli  goes  to 
prove  that  if  women 
need  education  in 
order  to  make  good 
use  of  suffrage,  men 
need  the  same  to 
teach  them  how  to 
bear  the  introduction 
of  women  into  what 
has  been — heretofore 
— their  exclusive  field 
of  labor.  But  there 
have  been  consistent 
friends  of  suffrage 
among  the  men  -of 
Colorado,  notably  the 
senior  senator  and 
the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman, 
who  says  of  suffrage 
^'that  he  voted  for  it 
because  he  believed  in 
it,  and  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind." 
But  there  are  others 
who  do  not  believe  in 
it,  and  worse,  those 
who  believe  in  it  in 
the  abstract — until  the 
votes  are  counted  in 
their  favor — and  then, 
like  an  ex-govemor 
of  Colorado,  twice 
elected  upon  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  want  the 
women  to  "go  way 
back  and  sit  down," — 
not  ask  any  appointive 
offices  carrying  living 
salaries, — "those  are 
for  the  men." 

It  is  just  beginning 
to  dawn  on  the  polit- 
ical managers  that 
there  is  a  woman  vote 
in  this  country  with 
which  they  must 
reckon.  In  former  years  they  devoted 
their  energies  to  capturing  the  different 
foreign  votes,  now  they  must  look  after 
a  new  element  in  American  politics, — the 
woman  vote. 


MISS   MARY    LAW    RILRY 

Acting  President  of  The  Woman's  Republican  League 
of  Colorado 


To  sum  Up  the  net  results  of  suffrage 
in  Colorado  it  may  be  said  that  the  pessi- 
mist has  failed  in  his  prediction,  for  the 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  woman  has  neither 
unsexed  her  nor  degenerated  the  world. 
As  for  the  woman 
who  neglects  her 
home  for  political 
work,  would  she  be 
less  likely  to  do  so 
were  politics  elim- 
inated? Let  us  not 
take  the  extremes  nor 
the  isolated  cases  to 
base  an  opinion  upon, 
but  rather  take  the 
large  class  of  women 
who  have  awakened 
• — through  their  civic 
rights — to  a  greater 
practical  interest  in  the 
problem  of  social  life, 
and  who  are  learning 
that  patriotism  in- 
cludes the  small  things 
of  life,  as  well  as  its 
tragedies,  and  that  it 
not  only  expresses 
itself  but  acts  as  well. 
"But  patriotism  is  not 
politics,"  a  lady  from 
Ohio,  on  a  brief  visit 
to  Colorado,  said.  It 
is  just  that,  and  the 
women  of  the  State, 
having  taken  it  so, 
have  worked  to  make 
political  methods  bet- 
ter and  candidates 
cleaner. 

The  women  of  Col- 
orado  are   voting   at 
every    election ;    they 
are   not   confounding 
liberty    with    license ; 
they  are  doing  their 
duty  from  the  stand- 
point,    not    of     "the 
eternal  feminine,"  but 
of  citizens.    The  man 
who  gets  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  Colorado  and  proclaims  from 
the  house  tops  that  "Woman's  suffrage  is 
a  failure,"  is  probably  the  man  who  will 
not  allow  his  wife  to  vote,  and  forgets 
to  register  before  an  important  election. 
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An  impartial   examination   will   prove  civic   conscience    among   women,    which 

that  suffrage  has  accomplished  good  in  means  a  distinct  progress  toward  higher 

Colorado  through  the  quickening  of  the  civic  life. 


A   COMMITTEE  ROOM 
The  Woman's  Republican  League  of  Colorado 


Of  Rhyme 

Not  for  mine  ear 

The  rigid  rhyme  austere, 

But  that  which  swings  and  sways  with  mellow  beat, 

And  soft  recurrence  of  alluring  feet  ! 

Not  for  mine  eye 

The  palely  sculptured  line, 

But  that  which  hath  the  shimmer  and  the  shine 

Of  skyey  metaphor,  the  mid-day  dye 

Of  golden  simile,  and  clearly  shows 

Imagination's  emerald  and  rose  I 

Bird,  brook,  and  wind-call ;  the  wild  pulse  of  storm  ; 

All  life's  unnumbered  colors,  sweet  and  warm  ; 

Rapture  and  sorrow  ;  the  swift  flux  of  time  ;  — 

These  would  I  have  both  sing  and  glow  in  rhyme  ! 

Clinton  Scollard. 
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WINTER.   IN  THE   ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

By  Katharine  Sunmier 


Dead  white  peaks,  surmounting  rocky 
precipices  and  snow-filled  gorges,  com- 
prise the  mountain  world  in  winter.  Be- 
low the  peaks,  are  straggling  forests  of 
snow-laden  pines  and  spruces,  inter- 
spersed with  long  patches  of  dead  tim- 
ber. Here  and  there,  extending  up  and 
down  the  steep  mountain  sides  from 
crown  to  base  are  wide  stretches  swept 
clear  of  tree  or  shrub  or  rock.  A  cold, 
dead,  sun-crested  silence  interchanges 
with  the  noise  of  tempests  raging  on  the 
peaks  and  through  the  cations.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  comes  the  foreboding  quiet 
of  the  steady  snowfall,  followed  by  the 
dreaded  rumble  of  the  avalanche.  The 
whole  scene  has  the  effect  of  an  appall- 
ing white  blindness.  This  is  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  in  midwinter. 

Snow  slides  have  written  their  sinister 
history  on  the  face  of  nature  through- 
out the  steep  fastnesses  of  the  Rockies. 
The  snow  accumulates  in  enormous 
quantities  on  the  mountain  sides  during 
the  winter  months  and  hangs  there  till 
a  fresh  storm,  or  the  first  warm  daj^, 
adds  weight  sufficient  to  strain  the  grip 
on  the  high  peaks.  It  may  then  give 
way  at  any  moment,  sending  the  great 
mass  downward  with  terrific  force.  A 
heavy  snowfall  on  top  of  an  ice  crusted 
surface  is  a  frequent  cause  of  slides. 
The  fresh  snow  misses  the  toe-holes  and 
the  grips  which  rocks  and  crags  afford. 
The  cutting  down  of  mountain  timber, 
also,  takes  away  a  natural  protection  and 
gives  the  snow  license  to  form  a  new,  and 
perhaps  very  dangerous  path,  changing 
the  face  of  the  mountain  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 

Aside  from  the  slides  that  may  be 
looked  for  because  of  natural  causes, 
and  aside  from  those  which  are  known 
to  run  each  winter  during  the  severe 
storms,  new  tracks  are  made  every  year, 
and  old  pathways  are  abandoned  in  an 
apparent  freak  of  nature.  These  slides 
are  the  ones  for  which  the  mountaineer 


is  not  prepared,  and  when  once  they  start 
downward,  trees,  cabins  and  heavy  min- 
ing plants  are  powerless  against  their 
awful  force  and  weight, — and  woe  to  the 
miner  who  is  caught  in  their  path. 

The  vibrations  caused  by  a  blast  in  a 
mine,  by  snow  or  ice  falling  from  a  tree, 
by  the  wary  tread  of  a  snowshoer,  or  by 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  may  loosen  the 
supports  of  a  bank  of  snow  five  thousand 
feet  long.  It  moves  slowly  at  first, 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  then  suddenly 
striking  a  steep  declivity,  its  momentum 
increases.  A  cloud  of  snow  is  sent  out 
by  rtie  seemingly  animate  mass  as  it 
descends  faster  and  faster,  gathering 
bulk  and  velocity  as  it  travels.  The  snow 
slide  wipes  off  the  mountain  side  in  its 
path  and  leaves  a  crease  behind  which 
the  years  cannot  erase.  It  piles  up  in  the 
canons  a  mass  of  debris  of  broken  pines 
and  crushed  rock  which  fire  cannot  affect 
nor  flood  nor  wind  efface. 

The  hardiest  and  most  courageous  of 
the  human  race  are  the  miners  who  in- 
habit the  mountainous  regions.  They 
spend  their  lives  delving  for  the  gold 
which  almost  ,  invariably  passes  from 
their  rough,  toil-stained  hands  to  enrich 
the  already  rich.  They  are  used  to  dan- 
ger. It  is  a  part  of  their  lives.  A  prom- 
ising claim,  half  way  up  the  mountain 
side,  must  not  be  abandoned  because  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  thick  timber  near  it 
has  been  hurled  down  into  the  cation  by 
an  avalanche  the  previous  winter.  They 
take  the  chance  of  snow  slides  as  they 
do  that  of  warming  giant  powder,  and 
picking  out  missed  shots.  Daily  they 
snowshoe  across  the  track  of  avalanches, 
taking  the  risk  knowingly.  Nothing  but 
the  event  itself  will  stop  them,  and  then 
— the  end  of  all  risks  for  them. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  the  mountain- 
eers are  in  their  daily  lives  that  make 
them  remarkable.  It  is  what  they  are 
capable  of  when  a  crisis  arises.  If  a 
comrade  is  overcome  by  noxious  vapors 
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and  falls  in  the  stope  or  drift,  or  is  im- 
prisoned in  a  burning  mine,  or  buried  in 
a  slide,  it  is  amazing  and  pathetic  to  wit- 
ness the  self-abnegation  that  is  shown 
by  the  mountain  miners.  They  rush  to 
the  assistance  of  unfortunates,  laying 
down  their  own  lives  with  absolute  disre- 
gard. No  risk  is  considered  when  there 
is  the  slightest  chance  of  rescue  for  a 
comrade,  or  of  even  the  recovery  of  a 
burned,  or  mangled,  or  frozen  thing  for 
a  woman  to  mourn  over. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  day  of 
February  last,  during  a  blinding  snow 
and  wind  storm,  a  slide  came  down  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  San  Juan  mountains, 
wrecking  the  works  and  boarding  house 
of  the  Liberty  Bell  mine,  and  burying 
sixty  miners  under  tons  of  snow  and 
debris.  The  avalanche  swept  down  the 
mountain  side  at  a  point  that  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  perfectly  safe. 
When  it  struck  the  mine  buildings  they 
were  crushed  like  egg  shells.  It  came 
suddenly,  without  warning,  and  many  of 
the  unfortunates  went  to  their  death 
without  realizing  what  had  happened. 
The  miners  of  the  night  shift  were  in  the 
bunk  house  sleeping.  Other  miners 
were  eating  their  morning  meal,  while 
418 


yet  others  had  assumed  their  posts  of 
duty  for  the  day.  The  slide  started  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
mine  and  swept  down,  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  to  the  gulch. 
By  the  time  it  had  reached  the  mine  it 
had  gained  a  frightful  momentum. 
Many  of  the  victims  who  were  not  im- 
mediately killed,  were  maimed  into  a 
state  of  helplessness  and  carried  down  in 
the  awful  maelstrom  of  earth,  snow  and 
ice,  to  a  lingering  death  in  the  gulch.  Of 
those  who  were  caught  on  the  edge  of 
the  slide  a  few  managed,  by  almost 
superhuman  efforts,  to  extricate  them- 
selves and  to  dig  their  way  out.  Some 
of  these  were  able  to  assist  their  fellow 
sufferers,  when  a  hand  or  a  foot  was  seen 
protruding  from  the  snow. 

When  the  vibrating  echoes  of  the 
avalanche  had  died  away,  and  the  dark- 
ness caused  by  the  deluge  of  flying  snow 
had  lifted,  the  survivors  stood  on  the 
barren  mountain  side  and  viewed  with 
appalled  incredulity  the  destruction  be- 
fore them.  Looking  toward  the  spot 
where  only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
works  of  a  great  mine  had  been  opera- 
ting, with  a  corps  of  efficient  workmen, 
they  saw  only  ruin  and  desolation.  They 
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could  but  dimly  picture  to  their  horrified 
senses  the  struggle  for  self-preservation 
which  was  at  that  moment  going  on 
under  the  masses  of  snow  down  in  the 
gulch. 

Every  great  cause  has  its  martyrs,  and 
every  horror  its  heroes.  When  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  avalanche  at  the  Liberty 
Bell  mine  stumbled  into  the  little  town 
of  Telluride,  which  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  and  gasped  out  their 
awful  news,  the  mountaineers  rose  in  a 
body,  ready  to  take  the  steep  trail  to 
the  white  tomb  of  the  buried  miners. 
Every  doctor  in  the  town  went,  though 
the  chance  of  any  of  those  caught  hav- 


ing survived  the  crush  of  the  avalanche 
was  very  slight.  Up  they  went,  in  the 
face  of  imminent  death,  the  mountain- 
ous snow  banks  on  every  side  hanging 
as  if  by  a  thread  to  the  rugged  preci- 
pices. Overhead  the  gloomy  sky  still 
sowed  the  sinister  snow  in  sheets.  The 
fresh  wound  on  the  mountain  side  was 
already  white,  and  the  spot  where  the 
bodies  were  buried  was  covered  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  deep  with  packed 
snow  and  ice. 

The  bodies  of  seven  of  their  dead  com- 
rades were  found,  a  few  hours  later.  As 
a  party  of  men  made  ready  to  start  down 
the  unbroken  trail  with  these,  again  the 
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sullen  mountain  moved,  and  the  white 
death  rushed  upon  them,  carrying  many 
of  the  rescuers  into  the  gulch  to  join  the 
victims  under  the  first  slide.  Not  all 
were  swept  away,  however,  and  the  sur- 
vivors resumed  work  more  fiercely,  tear- 
ing at  the  snovv^  like  madmen.  Tliey  were 
rewarded  only  by  the  recovery  of  sev- 
eral of  the  lifeless  bodies  of  their  com- 
panions of  the  rescue  party.  Suddenly 
another  slide  came,  carrying  away  three 
more  of  the  rescuers. 

Nature,  in  all  her  fury  seemed  deter- 
mined to   prevent   the   robbing  of   her 


till  the  storm  had  abated,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  station  a  force  of  men  armed  w^ith 
Winchesters  to  prevent  other  rescuing 
parties  from  starting  out. 

The  Liberty  Bell  mine,  which  is 
located  in  southwestern  Colorado,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  town  of 
Telluride,  ranks  second  among  the  great 
producers  of  the  district.  It  had  the 
usual  mine  buildings,  a  long  tramway, 
a  boarding  and  a  bunk  house,  and  em- 
ployed a  force  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five men.  The  output  of  the  mine 
is  principally  gold,  with  a  paying  quan- 


CARRVING   THE   DEAD  DOWN  THE  TRAIL 


snowy  sepulchre.  It  was  bitter  cold. 
Every  hour  the  snow  grew  deeper,  while 
a  fierce  gale  blew  down  from  the  peaks. 
Seeing  the  uselessness  of  further  sacri- 
fice of  brave  men,  the  leader  of  the  band 
of  mountaineers  gave  the  order  to  quit 
work.  With  bow-ed  heads  and  heavy 
hearts  the  men — their  number  tragically 
depleted  since  they  had  left  the  town  a 
few  hours  before — lifted  the  dead  bodies 
they  had  recovered  and  started  down  the 
trail.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  ex- 
perience of  this  rescue  party,  and  in  spite 
of  the  order  sent  out  that  no  more  men 
should  brave  the  trail  to  the  Liberty  Bell 


tity  of  silver.  The  financial  loss  to  the 
Liberty  Bell  Gold  Mining  Company,  and 
to  many  other  mining  companies  in  the 
district,  from  snow  slides,  has  been 
heavy.  It  was  necessary  to  close  down 
some  of  the  largest  mining  plants  for 
repairs. 

Among  the  many  tales  of  hardship  and 
danger  told  by  the  pioneer  miners,  there 
is  none  more  pathetic,  and  heroic  than 
the  story  of  these  late  events  just  wit- 
nessed in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. No  disaster  has  ever  occurred 
calling  out  braver  efforts  than  those 
made   by   the   survivors   to   rescue   the 
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wounded  and  to  recover  the  bodies  ery  unless  the  summer  sun  shall  melt  the 
of  the  dead.  No  disaster  has  ever  oc-  mass  of  snow  and  ice  above  them.  It  is 
curred  in  which  more  Hves  have  been  not  improbable  that  some  graves  will 
sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  rescue,  never  give  up  their  dead. 
Of  the  twenty-four  men  lost  in  the  Next  winter,  however,  when  snow 
three  snow  slides  of  the  Liberty  slides  are  again  menacing  the  mountain 
Bell  half  were  swept  away  while  try-  world,  the  miners  will  be  climbing  the 
ing  to  rescue  the  other  half.  Most  of  same  trails,  and  they  will  be  digging  and 
the  bodies  are  yet  embedded  in  the  gulch  delving  in  mines  in  the  path  of  the  aval- 
three  thousand  feet  below  the  mine.  anche.  If  disaster  comes  they  will  be 
They  are  doubtless  buried  beyond  recov-  there  to  meet  it. 


In  Winter^s  GroLsp 

Lost  in  a  world  of  white,  the  trees  uplift 

Their  spectral  branches  through  the  sweeping  storm  ; 

In  vain  the  snows  through  their  pale  arches  drift, 
Deep  in  their  hearts  sleeps  spring,  serene  and  warm. 

Charles  Morris. 
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There  are  greater  virtues  than  thrift.    It  is  better  to  die  penniless  than  to 
have  been  too  much  of  a  saver. — The  Unspeakable  Scot. 

The  only  safe  investments  are  education  and  health. — Daniel  Everton, 


You  may  be  sure  the  devil  will  hump  himself  if  you  don't. — Those  Delightful 
Americans. 


Bad   habits   are   leeches   that   would   suck  a   Hercules   to   effeminacy. — A 
Speckled  Bird. 


The  soul  is  tempered  true 
Only  within  humility's  black  forge 
Under  the  hammer  of  adversity. 

— The  Death  of  Sir  Laitncelot. 

Mothers  personify  circumstances  to  children;  we  are  symbols,  to  them,  of 
baffling,  cramping  fate. — The  Rescue. 


"Luck"  means  rising  at  six  in  the  morning,  living  on  one  dollar  a  day  if 
you  earn  two,  minding  your  own  business  and  not  meddling  with  other  people's. 
*  *  *  "Luck"  means  appointments  you  have  never  failed  to  keep,  the  trains 
you  have  never  failed  to  catch;  "Luck"  means  trusting  in  God  and  your  own 
resources. — 'Tween  You  and  L 


We  ever  profit  by  truth,  and  if  ever  we  seem  to  lose  it  is  but  the  earnest  of 
greater  gain. — RamaswamVs  Indian  Fables. 

Duty  is  what  we  think  about  when  ill,  or  are  reminded  of 'by  creditors. — 
Davidson's  '* Dumas." 


De  tiredest  people  in  de  world  is  deni  dat  takes  de  most  ease. — Son. 


Women  have  an  extraordinary  amount  of  courage  stowed  away  beneath  an 
often  misleading  surface. — An  English  Girl  in  Paris. 

The  thing  I  did  not  pay  for  I  found  most  expensive. — The  World's  People. 

"Let  me  get  over  this  difficulty  somehow,"  says  youth,  "that  I  may  play  the 
game  of  life  well," — and  our  hair  is  turning  gray  before  we  learn  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  game. — The  Way  of  Escape. 

That  is  moral,  I  conceive,  which  builds  character,  whether  it  be  pleasurable  or 
painful,  easy  or  hard;  whether  it  saves  or  kills  the  body. — Eternalism. 

When  a  man  ceases  to  make  love  to  his  wife,  some  other  man  begins. — 
Fables  for  the  Elite. 
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LESLIE  STEPHEN^S  '^  GEORGE  ELIOT 

By  John  Foster  Kirk 


Sir  Leslie  Stephen  (the  new  prefix 
seems  for  the  moment  to  unfamiliarize 
a  name  that  has  long  been  a  household 
word  wherever  the  best  traditions  of 
English  literature  are  conserved)  is  the 
typical  man  of  letters  of  our  day — ^the 
one  who,  more  than  any  other,  combines 
width  of  knowledge  and  catholicity  of 
taste  with  serenity  of  judgment  and  lucid- 
ity of  expression.  No  one  has  weighed 
the  merits  and  defects  of  so  many  Eng- 
lish writers,  has  held  the  balance  so 
evenly,  and  has  rendered  the  decision  in  a 
tone  so  exempt  from  passion  on  the  one 
side  and  from  indifferentism  on  the  other. 
And  he  is  not  only  sane,  clear,  and  equa- 
ble ;  he  is  also  unfailingly  interesting.  In 
his  "Hours  in  a  Library,"  his  "Studies  of 
a  Bic^rapher,"  his  volumes  on  Johnson, 
Pope,  and  Swift  (in  the  "English  Men 
of  Letters"  series),  and  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  great  Dictionary  of 
which  he  was  so  long  the  chief  editor,  he 
is  always  instructive,  always  agreeable, 
always  companionable.  There  may  be 
among  living  writers  other  exponents  of 
authors  or  books  who  surpass  him  in 
depth  or.  in  finesse;  but,  taking  quality 
and  quantity  jointly  into  the  account,  he 
stands,  we  think,  preeminent  in  the 
capacity  in  which  he  has  most  labored 
and  is  best  known — that  of  the  Critical 
Biographer. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  this  tribute 
to  his  merits  should  prelude  a  list  of  ex- 
ceptions— short  but  not  unimportant — ^to 
the  value  of  his  latest  production.  It  is 
not,  however,  that  we  have  found  in  the 
work  anything  inconsistent  with  that  esti- 
mate, or  requiring  it  to  be  supplemented 
by  an  excursus  on  the  difauts  de  ses  qual- 
ties,  in-  accordance  with  the  common 
methods  of  criticism.  In  general  excel- 
lence— ^in  spirit,  style,  and  tone — the  work 
is  equal  to  the  best  of  its  predecessors, 
while  it  is  superior  to  most  of  them  in  the 
more  frequent  play  of  humor,  generally 
light  and  deft  and    not    too  obtrusive. 


What,  then,  is  our  objection  to  the  work? 
A  very  simple  one :  It  is  that  the  author, 
in  contrast  with  his  usual  practice,  is  too 
often  inaccurate  in  his  statement  of  facts. 
He  has  trusted  too  much  to  his  memory. 
He  has  failed  at  times  to  observe  the 
time-honored  injunction,  "Verify  your 
references." 

Let  us  notice  first  an  error  too  trivial 
to  be  mentioned  except  as  an  incidental 
illustration.  In  speaking  of  Deronda's 
rescue  of  Mirah,  Sir  Leslie  describes  him 
as  having  "picked"  her  "out  of  the 
Thames,  into  which  she  had  thrown  her- 
self, like  Mary  WoUstonecraft."  Most 
readers  will  probably  recollect  that  she 
was  only  preparing  to  take  the  fatal  step, 
that  she  was  still  on  the  bank,  and  that 
her  intention  was  indicated  by  her  dip- 
ping her  cloak  in  the  water  and  rising 
from  her  seat  as  she  pulled  it  out. 

Other  lapses  are  of  real  importance, 
since  they  affect  the  very  foundations  of 
the  author's  judgments,  and  do  not 
merely  weaken,  but  entirely  upset,  the 
proofs  by  which  he  seeks  to  substantiate 
his  conclusions.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance is  one  that  requires  a  somewhat 
detailed  exposition,  and,  consequently,  a 
closer  attention  than  the  casual  reader 
may  have  at  his  command.  The  book  is 
"Adam  Bede ;"  the  scene  that  of  Dinah's 
visit  to  Hetty  in  the  prison  where  she  is 
lying  imder  sentence  of  death.  Sir  Leslie 
contrasts  this  scene  with  that  of  the  trial 
in  the  "Heart  of  Midlothian,"  and  finds 
it,  in  the  comparison,  "curiously  wanting 
in  impressiveness."  His  comments  in 
support  of  this  view  are  as  follows: 
"Dinah  Morris  goes  to  her  in  order  to 
persuade  her  to  make  a  confession.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned that  was  no  doubt  a  very  desirable 
result.  But  it  does  not  in  the  least  mat- 
ter to  the  story,  as  Hetty's  guilt  has  been 
already  conclusively  proved.  Neither  is 
it  a  result  which  requires  any  great  abil- 
ity for  its  achievement.     Hetty  is  any- 
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thing  but  a  criminal  who  would  make  a 
point  of  'd)ring  game/  She  is  a  most 
pathetic  figure,  bewildered,  deserted,  and 
in  immediate  prospect  of  the  gallows.  .  . 
To  have  failed  to  extract  a  confession 
from  her  would  have  shown  a  singular 
want  of  capacity  in  her  spiritual  guide. 
One  would  have  expected  that  a  hum- 
drum gaol  chaplain,  or  a  rough  revival- 
ist with  threats  df  hell-fire,  could  equally 
have  accomplished  that  end." 

Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
passage  is  pervaded  by  mistakes  and 
misconceptions  that  vitiate  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  argument.  In  the  first 
place,  the  crime  had  not  been  "conclu- 
sively proved"  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term.  The  evidence  had  been  wholly  cir- 
cumstantial, and  therefore,  while  suffi- 
cient for  the  verdict,  could  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  so  that  generally 
in  such  cases  efforts  are  made  to  estab- 
lish a  certainty  by  the  prisoner's  confes- 
sion, and  in  some  countries  this  is,  or 
formerly  was,  necessary  before  leaving 
the  death  sentence  to  be  carried  out.  And 
what  does  Sir  Leslie  mean  by  "the  stor}'," 
for  which  a  confession  does  not  matter? 
Have  we,  then,  been  reading  a  mere  New- 
gate Chronicle,  or  some  similar  recital, 
in  which  only  the  bald  facts  are  material, 
instead  of  a  "story"  in  which  the  facts 
are  all  subsidiary  to  the  display  and  de- 
velopment of  character,  of  mutual  rela- 
tions and  influences,  of  the  revelations 
that  belong  to  the  province  of  imagina- 
tive art  ?  Why,  too,  the  rasping  introduc- 
tion of  the  slang  phrase  "dying  game"  in 
connection  with  poor  Hetty's  condition? 
Has  there  been  any  suggestion  that,  if  she 
did  not  confess,  she  would  meet  her  doom 
with  the  brazen  air  of  the  hardened  crim- 
inal boastful  of  his  pluck?  Her  state  of 
"dull  despair"  is  very  different  from  that. 
Nor  is  it  such  as  could  have  yielded  to 
the  exhortations  of  a  "humdrum  chap- 
lain," or  the  denunciations  of  a  "rough 
revivalist."  It  was  amenable  only  to 
treatment  such  as  Dinah,  and  Dinah 
alone,  was  competent  to  administer. 
Dinah  goes  to  her,  not  as  a  mere  spiritual 
adviser,  nor  simply  or  primarily  to  extort 
a  confession.  She  goes  to  her  as  her  rela- 
tive, and  as  one  who  promised  to  be  her 
friend  in  any  time  of  trouble.  She  goes 
not  for  a  brief  visit,  but  to  stay  locked 


up  with  her  day  and  night  in  the  con- 
demned cell,  and  to  be  beside  her  at  the 
last.  She  goes  to  enfold  her  in  her  sym- 
pathy, to  comfort  her  in  her  lonely  deso- 
lation, to  soften  her  heart,  and  to  lead  her 
to  reconcile  herself  with  God,  not  by  ter- 
rifying threats  of  his  wrath,  but  by  tell- 
ing her  of  his  "love  and  mercy."  When 
she  reaches  the  door  of  the  jail  she  en- 
counters an  elderly  gentleman,  who  has 
been  "saying  a  few  last  words  to  the  de- 
parting chaplain" — ^not  the  hypothetical 
chaplain  of  whose  power  to  extort  the 
prisoner's  confession  by  a  short  and  easy 
method  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  is  so  assured, 
but  the  actual  chaplain,  whose  existence 
has  escaped  his  notice,  and  who  now 
walks  away,  having  obviously  failed  in 
the  attempt.  But  can  Dinah,  then,  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed?  The  "elderly  gentle- 
man," who  is  the  magistrate  to  whom  her 
request  for  admission  is  proffered,  feels 
doubtful.  "She  is  very  sullen,"  he  says, 
"and  will  scarcely  make  answer  when 
spoken  to."  But  he  had  once  heard 
Dinah  preach,  and  had  noted  the  effect 
on  her  hearers ;  and  when  she  urges  her 
plea,  he  replies,  "Come,  then ;  /  know  you 
have  a  key  to  unlock  hearts." 

Of  the  interview  that  follows  Sir  Les- 
lie says,  "The  real  interest  of  the  scene 
is  with  the  pathetic  criminal,  and  not  with 
the  admirable  female  confessor.  The 
story  of  Hetty's  wanderings  in  search  of 
her  seducer  is  told  with  inimitable  force 
and  pathos."  "Hetty,"  he  adds,  "moves 
us  to  the  core ;"  and  ignoring  the  earlier 
part  of  the  dialogue,  he  considers  Dinah, 
on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  as  merely 
acting  the  part  of  "an  edif)nng  and  elo- 
quent chorus."  The  interest,  therefor^, 
of  the  book  does  not  center  on  her.  Had 
this  been  her  position  (strictly  speaking, 
no  one,  we  fancy,  alleges  that  it  is),  "the 
other  characters  should  have  been  inter- 
esting as  transmitting  or  resisting  the 
grace  inspired  by  her."  Now,  surely,  in 
the  case  under  consideration  this  is  ex- 
actly what  tdces  place.  Dinah  has  "a  key 
to  unlock  hearts,"  and  the  convincing  and 
culminating  proof  of  it  is  the  outrush  of 
pent-up  feeling  that  follows  her  applica- 
tion of  it.  If  she  is  merely  "the  chorus," 
then  the  same  term  should  be  applied  to 
the  engineer  when  he  opens  the  sluices  of 
his  canal,  and  sets  the  waters  moving  in 
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a  flood.  Thus  the  result  that  crowns  his 
work  would  be  cited  in  evidence  that  it 
was  uncalled  fori 

Oddly  enough,  Sir  Leslie  betrays  a 
fatal  forgetfulness  of  the  scene  even  as 
regards  3iat  part  of  it  on  which  he  lav- 
ishes commendation.  The  story  which 
"is  told  with  inimitable  force  and  pathos" 
is  not  that  of  "Hetty's  wanderings  in 
search  of  her  seducer."  That  story  is 
told,  not  in  her  words,  but  in  those  of 
the  author,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  bearing 
the  title  "The  Journey  in  Hope,"  which 
ends  with  her  discovery  that  further  pur- 
suit is  vain  and  impracticable.  The  next 
chapter,  entitled  "The  Journey  in  Des- 
pair," contains  the  story,  down  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  of  her  subsequent  "objectless 
wandering"— objectless  except  for  con- 
tinual promptings  to  get  "within  reach  of 
Dinah ;"  and  it  is  this  story  which  is  com- 
pleted in  the  narration  when  the  two  who 
have  been  drawing  toward  each  other 
finally  meet — a  climax  led  up  to  by  suc- 
cessive approaches  which  the  critic  has 
completely  ignored. 

We  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  this 
scene.  It  is,  in  our  view,  not  only  most 
effective  in  itself,  but  a  most  essential 
feature  in  the  structure  of  the  story,  the 
very  nexus  of  the  plot,  the  means  by 
which  the  two  distinct  threads  of  the  nar- 
rative— ^those  in  which  Adam  and  Dinah 
are  respectively  involved — are  brought 
and  knotted  together,  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  unexpected  denouement. 
Henceforth  these  two  persons  stand  in  a 
new  relation  to  each  other.  On  Adam's 
side  there  is  at  first  and  for  long  only  an 
intense  feeling  of  gratitude.  "You  laiow 
well  enough  what  cause  I  have  to  put  you 
above  every  other  friend  I've  got*" 
"You're  bound  up  with  what  I  can  no 
more  help  remembering  than  I  can  help 
my  heart  beating."  And  when  at  last  a 
stronger  and  deeper  feeling  takes  root  in 
his  heart  and  is  awakened  to  full  con- 
sciousness, it  is  with  the  sense  that 
"Dinah  was  so  bound  up  with  the  sad 
memories  of  his  first  passion,  that  he  was 
not  forsaking  them,  but  rather  giving 
them  a  new  sacredness  by  loving  her. 
Nay,  his  love  for  her  had  grown  out  of 
that  past ;  it  was  the  noon  of  that  morn- 
ing." 'For  this  conclusion  of  the  story, 
this  revolution  of  feelings  and  attitudes. 


"by  which  the  tragedy  is  put  aside,"  and 
"everything  is  made  to  end  happily,"  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  has  no  expressions  but 
those  of  aversion  and  contempt.  One 
cannot  argue  against  such  sentiments; 
but  one  may  be  allowed  to  express  one's 
own  conviction  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  natural  than  the  change,  and 
nothing  more  artistic  than  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  brought  about. 

There  is  another  passage  in  this  biog- 
raphy which  we  must  be  pardoned  for 
dwelling  on,  not  because  the  erroneous 
statement,  or  rather  inference,  contained 
in  it  is  of  intrinsic  importance,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  theory  which  it  is  made  to 
support — a  theory  not  new  or  uncommon, 
but  provocative  of  discussion  when  put 
forward,  almost  with  "damnable  itera- 
tion," by  an  eminent  critic.  The  "Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,"  writes  Sir  Leslie,  "sug- 
gested, as  we  have  seen,  a  dispute"  (it 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  a 
difference  of  opinion)  "as  to  the  sex  of 
the  author.  Now  that  we  know,  we  can, 
of  course,  see  that  others  ought  to  have 
showed  Dickens's  penetration.  There  is 
always,  I  fancy,  a  difference  which  should 
be  perceptible  to  acute  critics."  (Yet  he 
has  before  told  us  that  according  to  re- 
port Thackeray  "thought  that  the  author 
was  a  man  ...  a  superfluous  proof 
that  even  the  finest  critics  are  fallible.") 
"Men  drawn  by  women,  even  by  the 
ablest,  are  never  quite  of  the  masculine 
gender.  They  may,  indeed,  be  admirable 
portraits,  but  still  portraits  drawn  from 
outside."  The  obvious  implication  from 
this  passage  is  that  Dickens  detected  the 
female  authorship  from  some  defect  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  male  characters. 
But  the  language  of  his  note  is  suscepti- 
ble of  no  such  interpretation.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  characters,  male  or 
female.  "I  have  observed,"  he  wrote, 
"what  seemed  to  me  such  womanly 
touches  in  those  moving  fictions,  that  the 
assurance  on  the  title-page  is  insufficient 
to  satisfy  me."  So,  too,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
conceived  of  the  author  as  a  man,  indeed, 
but  "with  a  wife  from  whom  he  has  got 
those  beautiful  feminine  touches  in  his 
book."  It  was  not,  therefore,  any  feeble- 
ness in  the  delineations,  but  the  fineness 
of  hand,  that  suggested  a  female  origin. 
What  were  the  "touches"  that  revealed 
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this  quality?  We  cannot  say;  but  it  is 
safe  to  conjecture  that  they  were  such  as 
evinced  both  strong  sympathy  and  acute 
penetration — qualities  which  George  Eliot 
had  at  command  for  every  fit  occasion. 

There  seems  some  inconsistency  in  a 
remark  that  follows,  in  which  we  are  told 
that  "a  man  might  have  been  the  author 
of  the  heroes"  in  the  same  book;  but  if 
so,  it  is  only  a  momentary  slip,  for  again 
and  again  we  have  instances  adduced  of 
George  Eliot's  "incapacity  for  portraying 
the  opposite  sex."  Some  exceptions  are 
made,  but  they  are  held,  not  to  invalidate, 
but,  rather,  to  establish  the  ruling.  They 
are  either  like  Adam  Bede,  who  was 
modeled  on  the  author's  father,  and  "who 
corresponds  to  the  view  which  an  intel- 
ligent daughter  takes  of  a  respected 
father;"  or  they  are  men  "whose  charac- 
ters are  essentially  feminine,"  like  Tito 
Melema,  who  is  "thoroughly  and  to  his 
fingers'  ends  a  woman;"  or  like  Grand- 
court,  who  "suggests  rather  the  cruel 
woman  than  the  male  autocrat."  Of  the 
latter,  as  we  are  reminded,  "some  critic 
remarked  that  the  scenes  between  him 
and  his  parasite  Lush  showed  'the  im- 
perious feminine,  not  the  masculine  char- 
acter.' "  George  Eliot,  it  is  added,  "com- 
forted herself  by  the  statement  that 
Bemal  Osborne,  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  had  commended  these  scenes  as 
especially  hfelike."  She  had  good  reason, 
in  our  opinion ;  for,  as  the  remark  is  not 
Sir  Leslie's  or  fully  adopted  by  him,  we 
may  venture  to  call  it  a  mere  piece  of 
masculine  cant,  such  as  circulates  in 
clubs,  and  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  coun- 
try houses — ^to  judge  by  reports  of  what 
goes  on  in  those  august  interiors. 

But  we  must  recur  to  the  general  the- 
ory that  "men  drawn  by  women,  even  by 
the  ablest,  are  never  quite  of  the  mascu- 
line gender.  They  may,  indeed,  be  ad- 
mirable portraits,  but  still  portraits  drawn 
from  outside."  Well,  to  our  thinking,  all 
portraits  are  drawn  from  outside — even 
those  which  the  artist  makes  of  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  a  mirror  or  from  the  con- 
ception he  has  formed  of  his  own  features 
and  characteristics.  But  if  mere  differ- 
ence of  sex  debars  a  female  writer  from 
complete  success  in  the  delineation  of 
male  characters,  should  not  the  converse 
hold  equally  true,  and  the  common  con- 


temptuous reference  to  "women's  men" 
have  its  corresponding  epithet  in  "men's 
women,"  of  whom,  however,  one  never 
hears  ?  So  far,  indeed,  is  this  from  being 
the  case  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
novels,  by  men  as  well  as  by  women,  it 
is  the  portraiture  of  the  heroines,  rather 
than  of  the  heroes,  that  exhibits  the  high- 
est skill  and  leaves  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  so 
with  Richardson,  whose  Qarissa  is  as 
true  as  his  Grandison  is  artificial.  It  is 
so  with  Fielding,  whose  Sophia  and 
Amelia  throw  his  Jones  and  Booth — ^but 
not,  of  course,  his  Parson  Adams — ^into 
the  shade.  It  is  so  with  Scott,  whose 
Flora  Maclvor,  Jeanie  Deans,  and  Die 
Vernon  far  outshine  his  Waverley,  But- 
ler, and  Osbaldistone.  It  is  so  with 
Thackeray,  whose  Becky  Sharp  is  his 
acknowledged  masterpiece.  It  is  so  with 
Balzac,  of  whom  Goethe — ^himself  so 
great  in  the  same  field — ^saixl  that  each  of 
his  novels  had  been  dug  out  of  a  woman's 
heart.  It  is  so  with  Tolstoi,  whose  Anna 
Karenina  is  his  subtlest  and  most  moving 
creation,  and  whose  reports  of  women's 
conversation  in  their  privacy  are  so  life- 
like that  one  might  be  tempted  to  surmise 
that  he  had  listened  at  the  keyholes.  It 
is  so  with  Valdes,  whose  Maximina  and 
Hermana  San  Sulpicio  eclipse  the  hap- 
piest of  his  male  characterizations  alike 
in  attractiveness  and  in  skill.  It  is  so 
with  Sienkicwicz  in  his  one  great  novel  of 
modern  life.  And  descending  to  a  lower 
level,  what  we  may  ask,  would  be  Trol- 
lope's  reputation  without  Mrs.  Proudie  to 
support  it?  If  we  do  not  add  the  name 
of  Tourgenieff  to  the  list,  it  is  because 
he  is  the  consummate  artist,  equally 
great  in  both  kinds  of  portraits. 

We  cannot,  of  course, — ^nor  need  we, — 
give  any  corresponding  list  of  female 
novelists.  In  their  works  the  heroines 
naturally  come  to  the  fore.  But  if  the 
name  of  Jane  Austen  evokes  with  special 
charm  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Bennet, 
of  Emma  Woodhouse,  and  of  Anne  El- 
liot, no  critic  known  to  us  has  ever  ques- 
tioned the  fidelity  with  which  she  has 
drawn  her  figures  of  the  opposite  sex, 
Macaulay,  indeed,  selects  four  of  them, 
and  these  not  the  most  prominent,  as 
proofs  of  his  assertion  that  in  portraiture 
she  is  among  the  writers  that  come  near- 
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est  to  Shakespeare.  This  is  an  extrava- 
gaiit  estimate.  Miss  Austen  is  almost 
perfect  in  her  own  range ;  but  that  range 
was  a  narrow  one.  It  did  not  call  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  power,  and  she 
was  far  too  wise  to  strain  her  efforts  be- 
yond their  natural  scope.  She  never 
threw  her  plummet  into  the  ocean  depths, 
— never  sought  to  depict  the  storms  of 
passion,  or  to  explore  the  meaning  of 
complex  and  entangled  lives.  This  is  a 
far  harder  enterprise,  and  being  harder 
perfect  achievement  of  it  is  more  rare. 
George  Eliot  essayed  it,  and  attained  a 
success  which,  if  not  absolute,  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  or  equalled.  In  truth  to 
nature  we  cannot  admit  that  her  male 
characters,  so  much  more  numerous  and 
varied  than  those  of  Miss  Austen,  are, 
taken  generally,  a  whit  inferior  to  those. 
They  were  drawn  like  all  true  delinea- 
tions, from  the  records  of  observation,  of 
experience,  and  of  imaginative  insight. 
We  cannot  allow  Sir  Leslie's  rejection  of 


the  greater  number,  or  admit  that  "her 
most  successful  men  are  substantially 
women  in  disguise."  If  we  could  believe 
that  it  was  through  her  consciousness  of 
sexual  affinity  that  she  succeeded  with 
Tito  and  Grandcourt,  then  we  should 
have  to  say  that  in  her  own  nature  there 
lay  hidden  the  cowardly  meanness  of  the 
one  and  the  cold  malignity  of  the  other, 
since  these  are  the  peculiarly  feminine 
features  ascribed  to  them.  That  the  hand 
which  drew  those  portraits,  and  which 
drew  also  Tom  TuUiver,  Lydgate,  Silas 
Mamer,  and  a  host  of  other  figures  pro- 
foundly dissimilar  to  them,  is  recogniz- 
ably a  female  hand  we  are  ready  to 
admit.  But  it  is  recognizable,  not  through 
any  weakness  in  the  delineation  of  the 
latter  group  or  superiority  in  that  of  the 
former,  but  by  reason  of  the  same  "wo- 
manly touches"  that  are  shown  in  all  her 
work,  marking  her  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion, not  simply  of  what  is  purely  feminine 
or  masculine,  but  of  whatever  is  human. 


TALES    OF    THE    TRADE 

By  Frederic  M.  Bird 


Why  are  stories  of  the  literary  life  gen- 
erally so  feeble  and  futile?  Perhaps  be- 
cause the  subject  does  not  afford  good 
materials  for  fiction;  perhaps  also  be- 
cause it  is  mostly  attempted  in  this  vein 
by  scribes  who  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  or  on  its  lowest  rounds,  and  who, 
lacking  experience,  look  into  their  hearts 
and  write. 

Alas  for  high  hopes  and  castles  whose 
base  is  in  the  clouds!  Beloved  younger 
sisters  and  brothers,  you  may  "get  there" 
in  time,  but  the  road  is  not  as  your  fancy 
paints  it.  The  maiden  effort  of  Tomkjms, 
just  out  of  school,  usually  fails  to  enthrall 
a  listening  world.  Miss  Alethea  Dusen- 
bery,  pining  on  an  ungenial  farm,  but 
sustained  by  the  proud  consciousness  of 
genius,  does  not  receive  a  check  for  $500 
and  an  earnest  entreaty  to  write  some- 
thing for  every  number.   When  romances 


of  sudden  wealth  and  fame,  floating  in 
ten  thousand  tender  bosoms,  become 
fixed  in  bold  and  brilliant  type  in  the 
pages  of  The  Litterateur  or  The  Optimist^ 
they  only  encourage  a  hundred  thousand 
more  ifinocents  to  believe  that  the  Jordan 
of  their  desires  is  a  smooth  and  lovely 
stream,  flanked  by  flowing  banks  and 
rich  pastures,  with  a  house  of  rest  and  a 
triumphal  arch  at  every  bend;  whereas 
the  cold  facts  of  life  are  not  thus  at  all, 
and  for  the  vast  mass  of  these  dreamers 
there  is  nothing  ahead  but  failure  and 
disappointment, — the  clerk's  desk,  the 
typewriter,  or  the  district  school. 

Apart  from  egoistic  imaginings,  the 
truth  is  that  the  literary  life  is  as  poor  as 
any  other  vocation,  and  probably  poorer 
tfian  most,  in  "literary  material."  Its  de- 
tails are  not  picturesque;  they  are  not 
romantic;  they  are  not  even  interesting, 
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except  to  the  "literary  fellow"  himself, 
and  not  always  especially  so  to  him. 
There  is  next  to  nothing  in  them  to  at- 
tract the  curious  whose  work  and  play  are 
on  diflferent  lines;  and  other  literary  fel- 
lows do  not  care  to  hear  about  them,  for 
they  know  just  how  it  is.  Brown  wrestles 
with  a  sonnet :  all  that  can  be  said  about 
the  process,  the  frowns  and  heavings  and 
gurglings,  has  been  said  a  thousand 
times,  chiefly  in  comic  papers  and  para- 
graphs. If  he  accomplishes  his  task,  pos- 
sibly he  gets  $5  or  $io  for  the  result;  in 
one  case  out  of  a  million  or  two,  it  may 
be  remembered  for  a  decade.  Smith  sits 
down  to  cudgel  a  novel  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness;  who  wants  to  watch  his 
throes  and  share  the  joys  or  sorrows  that 
precede  or  attend  creation?  (People 
sometimes  do  in  the  stories,  I  notice,  but 
these  are  high  flights.)  His  wife  may 
have  to  see  that  he  knocks  off  for  dinner 
and  gets  to  bed  before  2  A.  M.  She  may 
share  his  anxiety  as  to  the  concrete  re- 
sult. His  intimates,  if  he  is  imprudent  in 
confidences,  may  say,  "Smith  is  trying 
to  write  a  novel,"  and  go  their  way. 

But  suppose  Smith  scores,  or  Brown 
is  acclaimed  as  a  new  Tennyson?  Why 
then,  if  notoriety  or  fame  be  won,  there 
will  be  hard  facts,  statistics,  biographies 
and  bibliographic  data,  articles  or  items 
in  books  of  reference.  We  shall  want  to 
know  what  the  gfreat  man  eats  for  break- 
fast, and  where  he  buys  his  trousers.  But 
as  for  fiction,  no.  The  professional  life 
of  the  man  of  letters,  however  successful, 
can  as  a  rule  furnish  nothing  to  romance; 
and  as  for  realism,  realism  can  find  more 
to  interest  and  instruct  in  the  daily  ex- 
periences of  a  ploughman  or  society 
woman,  not  to  say  of  a  lawyer  or  engi- 
neer. Machinery  is  a  more  hopeful  field 
for  tales  than  letters,  and  it  is  being 
worked  now.    Business  has  innumerable 


varieties  and  ramifications;  but  what  is 
there  that  is  not  hopelessly  commonplace 
in  a  writer's  work,  beyond  the  joy  of  dis- 
covery, as  situations  and  characters 
evolve  themselves  from  his  brain  and  take 
on  a  semblance  of  vitality?  Stevenson 
could  put  that  in  a  few  glowing  lines,  but 
not  in  his  stories;  he  knew  it  was  not  a 
theme  to  dwell  upon.  One  might  as  well, 
or  better,  but  for  the  dishonor  of  it,  tell 
the  plain  prosaic  tale  of  his  own  court- 
ship, the  glamour  gone,  the  bloom 
rubbed  off  the  peach ;  at  least  this  could 
be  spun  out  much  farther. 

The  great  novelists  have  known  this 
well.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
their  abstention.  Thackeray  knew  what 
he  was  about  in  Pendennis;  but  Thack- 
eray frankly  regarded  literature  as  a 
trade,  and  had  no  illusions.  Charles 
Reade,  by  common  consent,  did  not  add 
to  his  fame  when  he  described  his  meth- 
ods and  books  of  clippings.  We  have  of 
late  had  some  fair  to  good  newspaper 
stories;  but  these  deal  with  the  business 
side,  or  the  social  side,  or  the  adventurous 
side,  of,  what  we  are  forbidden  to  call 
"journalism,"  not  with  the  literary  ele- 
ment in  it,  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
No :  the  literary  life  may  afford  as  much 
matter  for  biographies  as  its  results  do 
for  text-books  and  critical  essays;  but  it 
has  so  little  fiction-stuff  in  it  that  one  will 
not  go  far  wrong  to  say  it  offers  none 
at  all.  Stories  about  it  are  likely  to  re- 
main, as  hitherto,  the  work  of  imaginative 
aspirants,  who  invest  the  unknown  land 
of  promise  with  roseate  hues  of  fancy. 
When  there  is  anything  in  these  tales,  it 
comes  from  that  humanity — human  mo- 
tives, feelings,  and  relations — which  un- 
derlies the  literary  shop  no  more  largely 
than  it  underlies  any  other.  The  shop  is 
usually  the  weak  part  of  the  tale;  the 
source  of  its  strength,  if  any,  lies  deeper. 
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THE    OBSERVER 

By  William  S.  Walsh 


The  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  of  Judge  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  the  second  to  bear  that  illus- 
trious name,  recalls  the  fact  that  Judge 
Holmes  was  the  hero  of  that  delightful 
sketch  by  Oliver  Wendell  the  first,  en- 
titled "In  Search  of  the  Captain,''  and 
telling  the  true  story  of  a  paternal  quest 
for  the  son  reported  seriously  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam  (September, 
1862).  After  numerous  distressing  com- 
plications had  successively  thrown  the 
father  off  the  right  track,  the  search 
culminated  in  a  railroad  train  in  a  happy 
meeting,  thus  happily  described : 

"In  the  first  car,  on  the  fourth  seat  to 
the  right,  I  saw  my  Captain;  there  saw 
I  him,  even  my  first-bom,  whom  I  had 
sought  through  many  cities. 

"  *How  are  you.  Boy  ?* 

"'How  are  you.  Dad?' 

"Such  are  the  proprieties  of  life  as  they 
are  observed  among  us  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  decently  disguis- 
ing those  natural  impulses  that  made 
Joseph,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt, 
weep  aloud  so  that  the  Egyptians  and  the 
house  of  Pharoah  heard, — ^nay,  which 
had  once  overcome  his  shaggy  old  uncle 
Esau  so  entirely  that  he  fell  on  his  broth- 
er's neck  and  cried  like  a  baby  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  women." 

Now  I  don't  know  whether  anybody 
has  pointed  out  the  very  striking  sim- 
ilarity between  this  description  of  actual 
fact,  with  choragic  comments  thereupon, 
and  the  imaginary  scene  (in  Pendennis) 
of  Arthur's  and  Warrington's  meeting 
after  long  absence,  wherein  Thackeray 
improves  the  occasion  to  make  remarks 
that  anticipate  Dr.  Holmes : 


"The  pair  greeted  each  other  with  the 
rough  cordiality  which  young  English- 
men use  one  to  another :  and  which  car- 
ries a  great  deal  of  warmth  and  kindness 
under  its  rude  exterior.  Warrington 
smiled  and  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  said,  'Well,  young  one!'  Pen  ad- 
vanced, and  held  out  his  hand,  and  said, 
'How  are  you,  old  boy?'  And  so  this 
greeting  passed  between  two  friends  who 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  months.  Al- 
phonse  and  Frederic  would  have  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms  and  shrieked  'Ce 
bon  coeur!  ce  cher  Alphonse!'  over  each 
other's  shoulders.  Max  and  Wilhelm 
would  have  bestowed  half-a-dozen  kisses, 
scented  with  Havannah,  upon  each 
other's  mustachios.  'Well,  young  one!' 
'How  are  you,  old  boy  ?'  is  what  two  Brit- 
ons say :  after  saving  each  other's  lives, 
possibly,  the  day  before.  To-morrow  they 
will  leave  off  shaking  hands,  and  only 
wag  their  heads  at  one  another  as  they 
come  to  breakfast.  Each  has  for  the 
other  the  very  warmest  confidence  and 
regard ;  each  would  share  his  purse  with 
the  other:  and  hearing  him  attacked, 
would  break  out  in  the  loudest  and  most 
enthusiastic  praise  of  his  friend ;  but  they 
part  with  a  mere  (jood-by,  they  meet 
with  a  mere  How-d'-vou-do  ?  And  they 
don't  write  to  each  other  in  the  interval. 
Curious  modesty,  strange  stoical  deco- 
rum of  English  friendship." 

We  all  remember  "The  Battle  of  Dork- 
ing," that  startling  little  guess  at  the 
future  wherein  Col.  E.  C.  Chesney  fore- 
boded the  capture  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
French.  Probably  very  few  people  re- 
member an  imitation  entitled  "The  Cam- 
paign of  Dorkingville,"  which  was  issued 
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in  this  country  in  187.S,  at  the  time  when 
a  reduction  of  the  army  was  enforced  by 
Congress  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the 
Administration.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
has  just  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
Never  was  there  a  more  grotesque  failure 
in  the  way  of  prophecy.  The  "Cam- 
paign" is  described  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Washington  in  1901.  Colonel  Fernando 
Gonzales,  of  a  Royal  Spanish  Regiment, 
is  the  supposed  writer.  To  a  friend  in 
Madrid  he  tells  the  story  of  immense  suc- 
cesses just  won  by  the  invading  army, 
whereof  he  forms  a  unit.  Spain,  it  seems, 
had  been  regenerated  under  a  monarchy, 
and  possessed  an  efficient  fleet  and  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States, 
under  the  influence  of  general  corruption, 
and  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  States'  sov- 
ereignty, has  become  almost  defenceless 
against  sudden  attack.  The  whites  of  the 
South,  who  have  succeeded  in  conciliating 
and  ruling  its  colored  population,  still 
cherish  an  undying  enmity  against  the 
North,  so  that  on  the  first  defeat  of  the 
Union  forces,  they  have  joined  the  Span- 
iards and  aim  at  a  restoration  of  the  old 
Confederacy.  "Our  success,"  says  Col. 
Gonzales,  "has  been  very  astounding  to 
the  Americans."  Well  it  might  be !  But 
see  how  Destiny  laughs  at  Prophecy !  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  3ie  year  1901,  Amer- 
ican successes  in  a  real  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  had  greatly  as- 
tounded the  Spaniards. 


In  a  passage  which  flighty  youth 
may  condemn  as  paradoxical,  but  which 
has  won  deservedly  high  repute  with 
philosophical  maturity,  Balzac  maintains 
that  man,  in  his  relations  to  woman,  is 
never  so  irresistible  as  at  fifty.  By  that 
time,  says  Balzac  (a  Daniel  come  to 
judgment)  he  may  be  expected  to  have 
mastered  the  art  of  life,  to  have  attained 
a  position  of  some  eminence,  to  have  "dis- 
sected at  least  one  woman,"  gaining, 
through  that  one,  some  insight  into  the 
essential  secret  of  all  women,  and  to  have 
reached  the  prime  of  his  physical  powers. 


On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  de  Maistre 
maintained  that  a  man  who  had  passed 
the  age  of  two  and  twenty  has  already, 
in  the  eyes  of  most  women,  lost  some 
natural  advantages.  This  was  no  mere 
fantastic  idea  with  De  Maistre.  It  was 
a  practical  conviction.  His  published  cor- 
respondence contains  a  letter  requesting 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  at  Turin 
to  send  him  out  to  St.  Petersburg  "some 
attaches"  who  can  play  the  piano  and 
must  not  be  over  twenty-two  years.  De 
Maistre,  though  a  devout  churchman, 
was  an  unscrupulous  diplomat.  There  is 
little  difficulty  in  guessing  the  purpose 
which  he  intended  these  treacherous  dil- 
ettanti to  serve.  Evidently  he  had  decid- 
ed that  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  of  St. 
Petersburg  could  best  be  reached  by 
musical  ability  and  extreme  youth.  The 
novelists  of  our  generation  appear  to 
make  a  compromise  between  Balzac  and 
De  Maistre.  They  usually  choose  their 
heroes  from  such  part  of  the  masculine 
virgin  choir  as  occupies  middle  ground 
between  the  apparently  innocent  senti- 
mentalist of  twenty-two  and  the  amorous 
Mephistopheles  of  fifty.  But  they  are 
approaching  closer  and  closer  to  the  Bal- 
zacian  limit.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
get  up  tables  striking  the  average  age  of 
heroes  in  every  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  so  demonstrating  how  it  has 

fradually  increased  until  the  striplings  of 
cott  and  Jane  Austen  have  given  way 
little  by  little  to  the  mature  philanderers 
of  Henry  James  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  This  twentieth  century,  indeed, 
through  the  sudden  efflorescence  of  the 
historical  and  political  romance,  has 
presented  us  with  many  heroes  who 
out-Balzac  Balzac.  We  have  had  love 
making  not  only  by  the  quasi  quinque- 
genarian  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  by  the 
sexa-genarian  Senator  North  and  the 
septe-genarian  Aaron  Burr.  Perhaps  we 
may  soon  get  some  recrudescence  of  the 
centenarian  loves  of  Shalum  and  Hilpa, 
wherewith  Addison,  before  the  birth  of 
the  English  novel,  entertained  the  readers 
of  the  Spectator. 
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WHY  WE  HAVE  NO  MARIE  CORELLIS 
By  William  S.  Walsh 


I  suppose  that  the  world  "hifalutin" 
might  be  applicable  to  the  style  and  the 
methor  of  Miss  Carrie  CordU.  As  "hifa- 
lutin"  is  American  slang,  one  might  im- 
agine that  it  denotes  a  distinctively  Amer- 
ican trait.  In  point  of  fact,  as  we  are  now 
using  it,  it  denotes  a  distinctively  non- 
American  trait. 

We  are  indeed  "hifalutin"  in  the  ag- 
gregate. We  are  not  so  in  our  individual 
capacity.  We  have  a  quite  sufficient  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  ourselves 
as  a  people.  Not  yet  have  we  shaken  off 
the  habit  of  spread-eagleism  or  fulsome 
compliment  to  our  national  bird.    But — 

Our  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Of  thee  we  sing. 

We,  as  units,  do  not  indulge  in  paeans 
of  self-laudation,  express  or  implied.  We 
are  w^otists,  but  not  egotists.  The  na- 
tional sense  of  humor  would  be  against 
this.  The  national  sense  of  equality 
would  be  against  it.  We  are  loath  to 
assert  or  to  admit  personal  superiority. 
We  are  as  suspicious  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  intellect  as  we  are  of  any  other 
aristocracy,  save  the  material,  tangible 
and  obvious  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Our 
mood  is  to  laugh  good  naturedly,  but 
with  withering  effect,  alike  at  pretences 
and  at  pretensions.  Hence  we  have 
slight  reverence  for  the  prophet  or  the 
sibyl,  especially  when  prophet  or  sibyl  is 
of  our  own  coimtry.  Miss  Corelli  is  es- 
sentially a  sibyl.  As  a  foreigner  she  has 
a  certain  vogue  here.  As  a  native  she 
would  have  been  ridiculed  out  of  exist- 
ence. Indeed  she  could  never  have  been 
bom  or  nurtured  on  American  soil,  and 
in  the  American  atmosphere. 

Furthermore  she  and  her  sort  are 
a  natural  product  of  British  mauvaise 
honte  or  shyness.  In  this  country  we 
open  up  our  hearts  in  conversation  with 
a  frankness  that  is  impossible  to  a  Briton. 
We  get  on  our  feet  and  give  free  play  to 
our  emotions  in  oratorical  eloquence.  The 


Briton,  as  a  rtile,  is  too  self  conscious  for 
oratory.  He  is  frank  only  with  his  inti- 
mates. Yet  the  very  reticence  of  his  emo- 
tions in  public  is  favorable  to  literary 
expression  in  his  closet.  Reserve  erects  a 
reservoir  introspection  and  solitary  self 
communing  gather  together  the  mighty 
waters  of  his  being  until  at  last  their  mere 
volimie  demands  an  outlet  and  finds  it 
with  a  rush. 

Shyness  usually  proceeds  from  an 
overestimate  of  our  own  individual  im- 
portance. It  is  an  awkward  desire  to 
hide  our  overestimate  from  the  neigh- 
bor whom  we  meet  face  to  face.  It  then 
indicates  an  overplus  of  conceit  joined 
to  a  minimum  of  humor.  Miss  Corelli's 
books  read  like  the  tempestuous  results 
of  a  reaction  against  this  sort  of  shyness, 
recklessly  exposing  to  view  her  most 
esoteric  defects. 

Indeed,  a  plentiful  lack  of  humor  and 
a  plentiful  presence  of  self  approbation 
are  the  formative  influences  in  Miss  G> 
relli's  sibylline  pose.  Knowing  a  little 
of  everything  (and  that  little  wrong)  she 
assumes  the  attitude  of  one  who  "knows 
it  all."  There  is  something  at  once  hu- 
morous and  pathetic  in  her  eagerness  to 
simulate  knowledge  where  the  requisite 
conditions  of  accurate  information  are 
absolutely  and  obviously  wanting.  Of 
the  endless  diversities  of  individual  tem- 
perament, of  the  intricacies  and  contra- 
dictions of  human  nature,  of  the  abys- 
mal depths  of  personality,  she  has  little 
or  no  conception.  Her  characters  are  all 
Marie  Corellis  in  petticoats  or  in  panta- 
loons. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  insane  Scotch 
pauper,  who  used  to  brag  of  the  magnifi- 
cent victuals  daily  served  up  to  him  on 
golden  plates,  but  complained  that  every 
dish  tasted  like  oatmeal.  So  with  Miss 
Corelli's  bill  of  fare.  She  may  spit  you  a 
statesman,  roast  you  a  royalty,  devil  you 
a  Jesuit,  or  fry  you  a  critic  in  his  own 
grease ;  she  may  serve  them  up  with  every 
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sort  of  gorgeous  accompaniment,  but  to 
your  intellectual  palate  they  all  savor  of 
female  novelist. 

She  translates  everything  outside  of 
herself  into  terms  of  her  own  con- 
sciousness. She  imputes  her  own  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  other  individ- 
uals, just  as  the  primitive  savage  projects 
himself,  his  sentiments  and  his  intuitions 
even  into  the  inanimate  world  around 
him.  She  is  always  cocksure — without 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  the  condi- 
tions of  rational  certainty.  She  is  a  pas- 
sionate advocate.  But  she  has  no  con- 
science either  in  attack  or  defence.  Why 
should  she  have?  Her  cardinal  princi- 
ple is  that  the  angels  are  all  on  her  side, 
the  devils  (including  the  printer's  devil) 
all  against  her.  It  is  her  mission  to  vin- 
dicate the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

And  so  she  rushes  heedlessly  into 
glaring  blunders.  In  her  last  book, 
'Temporal  Power,"  a  Jesuit  forgets  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  his  own  church 
and  aims  at  heaven  through  suicide.  A 
statesman  who  has  made  a  life  long  study 
of  politics  ignores  an  all-important  fact 
in  the  constitution  of  a  great  world  power 
and  seriously  talks  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  in  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing President.  Morganatic  marriages  are 
spoken  of  as  licensed  bigamy, — and  this 
in  a  supposedly  Catholic  country!  Ap- 
pendicitis ceases  to  be  the  disease  and  be- 
comes a  portion  of  the  human  anatomy. 
Heretics  blunder  into  orthodoxy,  the 
orthodox  into  heresies.  The  sciences  of 
government  and  of  political  economy  are 
woefully  misinterpreted. 

As  the  "Master  Christian"  was  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Pope  that  Marie  Corelli  had 
her  eye  upon  him,  so  this  book,  though 
in  much  more  guarded  form,  is  a  similar 
warning  to  Edward  VII.  The  royal  hero 
of  the  book  is  represented,  indeed,  as 
ruling  over  quite  another  country,  but 
the  author  cunningly  smuggles  in  advice 
and  precept  that  are  evidently  aimed  at 
King  Edward.  For  instance,  this  is  how 
she  makes  her  own  king,  after  his  refor- 
mation, deal  with  the  question  of  the  veto 
power,  which,  as  in  England,  he  only 
nominally  possesses: 

"I  fully  srrant  you  that  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign decided  upon  by  Ministers  as  you 
say,  has  not  been  'vetoed'  by  a  reigning 


sovereign  for  at  least  a*  couple  of  centu- 
ries,— and  the  custom  has  naturally  fal- 
len into  desuetude, — but  if  it  should  be 
found  at  any  time, — (I  do  not  say  it  has 
been  found)  that  Ministers  are  engaged 
in  a  seriously  mistaken  policy,  and  are 
being  misled  by  the  doubtful  propositions 
of  private  financial  speculators,  so  much 
as  to  consider  their  own  advantage  more 
important  and  valuable  than  the  prosper- 
ity of  a  country  or  the  good  of  a  people, — 
then  a  king  who  does  not  veto  the  same 
is  a  worse  criminal  than  those  he  tacitly 
supports  and  encourages!" 

Let  King  Edward,  again,  take  heed  to 
this  warning  which  the  Sibyl  thunders  in 
his  ears : — 

"It  is  generally  admitted  that  no  man  is 
fit  for  a  profession  till  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  its  possibilities, — yet  it  is  not 
too  much  to  declare  that  in  the  profession 
of  Sovereignty  the  few  who  practice  it 
have  mastered  it  to  so  little  purpose  that 
they  are  almost  entirely  blind  to  the  sin- 
gular advantages  which  they  might  ob- 
tain, not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
entire  world,  if  they  chose  to  put  forth 
their  own  individuality,  and,  instead  of 
wasting  their  time  on  the  scheming  and 
self-seeking  sections  of  Society,  elected 
to  try  their  powers  on  the  working  and 
trade  communities  of  the  nation.  But 
throughout  all  history,  the  various  ca- 
reers of  kings  and  emperors  contain  in- 
structive lessons  of  Lost  Opportunity." 

Miss  Corelli  is  an  avowed  Republican. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  time  when,  with 
curious  irrelevance,  she  jubilated  in  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  favorite  author  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  England — and  espec- 
ially of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Exactly 
what  comfort  a  lady  of  democratic  views 
could  find  in  the  admiration  of  a  family, 
however  eminent  by  heredity,  whose  lit- 
erary tastes  have  always  been  bourgeois 
and  even  philistine,  it  would  be  hard  for 
any  one  w^ith  a  sense  of  humor  to  dis- 
cover. It  is  whispered,  however,  that  the 
Prince,  when  still  a  Prince,  took  umbrage 
at  some  passage  in  the  "Sorrows  of  Sa- 
tan." Thereafter  Miss  Corelli  ceased  to 
be  his  favorite  author. 

Now  I  know  nothing  more  about  the 
matter  than  the  reader  does.  Therefore 
I  ask  you,  oh  Reader!  is  it  possible  that 
Miss  Corelli  was  actuated  by  personal 
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pique  when  she  put  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  her  puppets : — 

"Kings  have  scorned  the  power  of  the 
pen  too  long!  Those  who  possess  that 
power  are  now  taking  vengeance  for  ne- 
glect. Thousands  of  pens  all  over  the 
world  to-day  are  digging  the  grave  of 
Royalty,  and  building  up  the  throne  of 
Democracy.  Who  is  to  blame?  Royalty 
itself  is  to  blame,  for  deliberately  passing 
over  the  claims  of  art  and  intellect,  and 
giving  preference  to  the  claims  of  money. 
The  moneyed  man  is  ever  the  friend  of 
Majesty, — but  the  brilliant  man  of  let- 


ters is  left  out  in  the  cold.  Yet  it  is  the 
man  of  letters  who  chronicles  the  age, 
and  who  will  do  so,  we  may  be  sure,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  experience.  As  the 
King  treats  the  essayist,  the  romancist  or 
the  historian,  so  will  these  recording 
scribes  treat  the  King!" 

If  Miss  Corelli  possessed  any  sense  of 
humor  she  would  recognize  this  as  the 
most  shameless  confession  that  an  essay- 
ist, a  romancist  or  a  historian  could  make. 

The  basest  of  American  political  heel- 
ers might  feel  thus,  but  he  would  never 
have  the  candor  to  confess  it. 


1  Old  World  Themes 


For  a  time  Edmond  Rostand,  the  cre- 
ator of  "L'Aiglon"  and  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  regarded  tht  Chicago  ver- 
dict, pronouncing  him  a  plagiarist,  from 
S.  Eberly  Cross,  as  one  of  those  piquant 
mystifications  the  irrepressible  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  playing  upon  the  susceptible 
public.  The  critic  of  Le  Temps,  having 
asked  Rostand  for  a  word  on  the  subject 
of  Cross's  "frightful  verdict,"  the  poet, 
from  his  chateau  on  the  borders  of  Spain, 
makes  light  of  the  judge's  reasoning, 
pointing  out  that  at  the  time  Cross  asserts 
that  his  manuscript  was  in  Paris,  in  1879, 
he,  Rostand,  was  eleven  years  old !  That, 
however,  if  it  will  give  any  comfort  to 
Cross  and  the  Chicago  judge,  he,  Ros- 
tand, will,  until  the  facts  are  made  known, 
admit  that  he  has  stolen  all  his  master- 
pieces, "Les  Romanesques,"  from  J.  H. 
W.  Smithson,  of  Jeiferson  City,  Mis- 
souri ;  "La  Princesse  Lointaine,"  from  T. 
Giles  Trumbull,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  "L' 
Aiglon,"  from  Tom  Sambo,  minstrel,  of 
Sprin^eld,  Illinois,  and  the  idea  of  "La 
Samaritaine,"  from  an  apocryphal  evan- 
gel of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wonnacott,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut !  That  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  he  is  negotiating  with  a  Vir- 
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ginia  planter  and  has  just  caused  to  be 
stolen  from  a  ship  builder  at  New  Or- 
leans a  great  drama  based  on  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  the  "Pucelle  of  la  Nouvelle  Or- 
leans." But  when  the  full  text  of  the 
wild  western  Dogberry  reached  the  poet 
in  his  chateau,  he  became  comically  in- 
dignant. The  joke  had  become  a  legal 
pronouncement,  and  the  French  are  so 
impressed  with  legal  forms  that  the 
Chicago  verdict  loomed  upon  the  sensi- 
tive creator  of  the  incomparable  Cyrano 
as  a  deadly  impugnment  of  his  literary 
honor.  He  at  once  called  in  the  aid  of  a 
competent  advocate  and  that  bewildered 
jurisconsulte  could  give  him  no  enlight- 
enment in  the  case.  Meanwhile,  the 
journals,  which  rioted  in  the  ridiculos- 
ity  of  the  claim,  began  a  comparison  of 
Cross's  play  with  relics  of  other  days, 
and  suddenly  brought  to  light  a  farce  of 
Lucien  Desgranges,  produced  sixty 
years  ago  in  Paris,  "Le  Timide  and  Le 
Beau  Parler,"  in  which  Cross's  work  is 
found  almost  word  for  word  and  char- 
acter for  character.  Rostand  has  found 
dramatic  writing,  when  historical  char- 
acter is  involved,  a  somewhat  diplomatic 
function;  he  was  obliged,  so  soon   as 
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word  went  forth  that  he  proposed  to  re- 
constitute the  last  days  of  the  Duke  de 
Reichstadt,  to  call  in  the  good  offices 
of  the  Marquis  de  Reverseaux,  ambas- 
sador of  France  at  Vienna,  to  reassure 
the  Prince  Metternich  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  making  the  great  Chancellor 
Metternich  as  odious  as  he  had  been  set 
down  in  history.  The  Prince  Metter- 
nich, grandson  of  Napoleon's  protago- 
nist, inhabits  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
castle  in  Bohemia,  not  far  from  Carls- 
bad, whither  the  French  diplomat 
thought  it  worth  while  to  follow  him 
to  convey  the  poet's  reassurance.  In 
this  relic  of  ancient  barondom  the  prince 
has  been  for  years  collecting  all  sorts  of 
Napoleonic  relics,  imperial  bric-a-brac 
and  what  not,  dear  to  the  dilettanti.  He 
has  a  "Napoleon  chamber,"  where  the 
Bonapartist  may  worship  the  g^eat  cap- 
tain in  the  costume  worn  during  the 
exile  in  the  island  of  Elba;  the  tiny 
sword  first  worn  by  Napoleon's  son, 
L'Aiglon,  and  countless  other  "loot" 
seized  when  France  and  Italy  were  in- 
vaded by  the  allies.  The  prince  made 
known  to  the  ambassador  that  "legend 
and  history  had  dealt  very  unjustly^'  by 
his  great  ancestor;  that  he  had  never 
borne  the  relation  to  the  young  Na- 
poleon pictured  in  the  story  of  the  boy's 
end.  On  the  contrary  the  Metternich 
family  had  loved  the  boy  tenderly  and, 
as  evidence,  showed  the  Frenchman  the 
relics  of  his  babyhood  and  boyhood  fill- 
ing the  "Napoleon  chamber."  Hence 
when  he  heard  that  an  imagination  so 
luxuriant  as  Rostand's  was  to  re-create 
the  last  melancholy  years  of  the  emper- 
or's ill-fated  son,  the  prince  and  his 
family  had  looked  forwand  to  another 
picture  of  Metternich  in  the  abominable 
role  of  assassin  of  the  young  duke. 
Thereupon  the  ambassador  read  the  agi- 
tated prince  a  letter  in  Rostand's  hand, 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  ideal  Metter- 
nich, as  he  proposed  to  body  him  in  the 
play.  His  drama  was  to  be  a  flight  "in 
lyrisme  and  fantasie,  not  a  pamphlet  like 
Barthelemy's  and  Mery's."  He  didn't 
even  propose  to  allude  to  the  current 
legend  that  Metternich  had  deliberately 
inducted  the  boy  into  premature  proflig- 
acy in  order  to  undermine  his  constitu- 
tion. He  protested  on  the  contrary  that 


his  drama  would  efface  that  odious  le- 
gend, by  showing  that  the  boy's  temper- 
ament destined  him  to  early  death.  Met- 
ternich's  role  he  designed  to  be  "purely 
psychologic."  He  reminds  the  ambas- 
sador that  if  he  had  simply  wanted  an 
audience  and  popularity  he  could  have 
sold  the  play  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  copies,  in  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  announcements  in  the  German  and 
Austrian  press,  that  Prince  Metternich 
would  have  the  play  interdicted  in  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  if  there  were  a  single 
reflection  on  the  good  name  of  Metter- 
nich, but  on  the  contrary  to  avoid  add- 
ing to  the  furore,  he  deliberately  held 
the  play  back  until  it  could  be  judged 
calmly  on  its  merits  as  literature.  When 
the  play  was  produced  the  Metternich 
family  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  com- 
plaining that  the  Metternich  presented 
had  a  very  odious  role,  half  jailer,  half 
pander,  hateful  to  the  young  duke. 
From  all  of  which  it  is  easy  to  discern 
that  play  writing  has  its  disadvantages  in 
the  old  country  where  diplomacy  is  com- 
pelled to  intervene  for  the  sake  of  na- 
tional comity. 


Time  having  removed  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy from  the  family  papers  of  genera- 
tions of  his  clients,  a  French  notary 
thought  it  his  duty  to  letters  to  carry 
to  Adolphe  Brisson,  a  critic  by  trade,  the 
genesis  of  the  exquisite  idvl,  "Paul  et 
Virginie."  There  is  a  time  in  every  read- 
er's life  when  "Paul  et  Virginie"  shares 
his  delight  with  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and 
I  don't  know  whether  the  facts  rescued 
from  ancient  family  records,  bodying 
forth  the  lovely  heroine  and  her  devoted 
lover,  ought  to  be  considered  welcome  or 
not.  The  rescue  of  the  record  is  in  itself, 
however,  of  the  fabric  of  which  romance 
is  made,  and  in  that  aspect  it  is  possi- 
bly of  value  to  the  stores  of  fiction.  For 
two  hundred  years  and  more  the  affairs 
of  a  family  were  managed  by  a  firm  in 
Paris.  The  last  of  the  race  having 
passed  away,  the  papers  were  to  be  bun- 
dled up  and  either  sent  to  collateral  heirs 
or  destroyed.  Among  the  latter  was  a 
yellow,  time-seared  manuscript  covered 
with  the  delicate  chirography  of  the 
French  women  who  wrote  two  centuries 
ago,  recounting  the  ^tragic  fortunes  of  a 
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niece,  "Virginie  Caillou."  The  demoi- 
selle Caillou  had  been  left  an  orplum  at 
a  very  tender  age  and  taken  by  her  uncle, 
the  Chevalier  Delval,  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  or  Bourbon,  where  he  was  the 
Surveyor  General.  The  island  was  at 
that  time,  1744,  the  chief  French  posses- 
sion in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  maintained 
considerable  traffic  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  When  the  small  Virginie  was 
about  twelve  her  uncle's  incumbency  of 
the  surveyorship  was  brought  to  an  un- 
expected termination,  and  he  hastened 
back  to  Paris  to  recover  the  post,  taking 
Virginie  with  him.  During  the  stay  in 
France  the  maid  was  sent  to  an  excellent 
school  which  completed  a  character  early 
remarkable  for  far  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary charm  of  her  sex.  The  timewom 
sheets  dwell  on  the  rare  beauty  of  face, 
form,  and  manner,  that  signalized  the 
Demoiselle  Caillou  from  others  of  her 
rank,  when  the  Chevalier  Delval  having 
won  back  his  place,  embarked,  in  1744, 
for  the  Isle  de  France. 


It  was  five  months'  sail  on  the  best 
vessels  of  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany from  Nantes  to  Port  Louis,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Isle  de  Bourbon.  The 
vessel  carr3dng  the  demoiselle,  took  also 
a  notable  society  of  personages  on  varied 
missions  to  the  mysterious  eastern  world. 
In  those  days  the  merchant  marine,  sub- 
sidized by  the  state,  was  manned  by  naval 
officers  and  in  this  fine  company  the  long 
voyage  seems  to  have  been  full  of  life  and 
gayety.  The  beauty,  vivacity,  and  above 
all,  the  modesty  of  the  Demoiselle  Caillou 
captivated  all  on  board  the  ship,  while 
the  young  ensign,  Longchamp  de  Mon- 
tendre,  a  youth  of  twenty-four,  became 
enamored  in  the  ardent  way  French- 
men abandon  themselves  to  the  tender 
passion.  Five  months'  sailing  under 
such  conditions  as  a  ship  afforded  in 
those  primitive  days,  gave  the  enamored 
tar  opportunity,  as  the  chronicle  naively 
particularizes,  to  test  the  modesty,  sense, 
and  virtue  of  the  charming  Demoiselle 
Caillou.  If  the  two  were  not  formally  en- 
gaged it  was  because  family  conventions 
did  not  permit  the  yoimg  people  to  pledge 
themselves  until  the  elders  had  given 
their  assent.  In  this  roseate  interlude  the 
ship  finally  reached  the  waters  surround- 


ing the  headland  of  Port  Louis,  the  en- 
trepot of  the  island.  The  tension  of  the 
long  journey  ended,  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  turned  over  the  duty  of  entering 
port  to  his  lieutenants.  When  night  fell 
the  sky  was  dear  and  the  sea  calm,  but 
without  warning  one  of  the  deadly  tem- 
pests that  scourge  the  southern  seas  fell 
upon  the  unready  ship  and  in  an  instant 
all  was  dismay  and  confusion.  The 
wretched  captain  found  his  vessel  rush- 
ing upon  the  rocks  and  gave  the  word  to 
passengers  and  crew  to  save  themselves. 
While  the  waves  flooded  the  vessel,  the 
masts  fell,  the  small  boats  were  swept 
away  or  crushed,  and  the  agonizing  vic- 
tims abandoned  themselves  to  death. 
Young  Longchamp  set  out  in  the  dark- 
ness to  find  a  landing  place  among  the 
rocks  which  were  tearing  the  ship  to 
fragments,  and  in  time  came  upon  a  spot 
which  offered  security  until  help  could  be 
obtained  from  shore.  He  signalled  the 
struggling  mariners  floating  on  an  im- 
provised raft  and  succeeded  in  rescuing 
a  number.  Then  feeling  free  to  devote 
himself  to  his  sweetheart  he  struggled 
back  to  the  ship.  He  found  the  maid 
calmly  praying  and  bade  her  strip  for 
the  swim  to  safety.  But  Virginie  refused 
to  save  life  at  the  cost  of  her  modesty; 
to  all  her  lover's  urging  she  maintained 
a  silent  refusal.  Finally,  maddened  by 
the  peril  of  realizing  the  difficulty  of 
swimming  with  the  long  skirts  of  the  ^rl 
impeding  his  movements,  the  ensign 
seized  her  in  his  arms  and  made  a  dash 
into  the  deafening  surf.  He  had  plunged, 
holding  the  girl  on  his  back,  but  the  heavy 
folds  of  dress  and  petticoats  clogged  his 
limbs  and  in  a  few  minutes  both  sank. 
How  the  chronicler  knew  the  details  in 
the  water  can  only  be  guessed,  but  the 
record  declares  that  both  recognizing  the 
impossibility  of  reaching  the  land,  em- 
braced each  other  for  the  last  time.  They 
were  found  locked  in  each  other's  arms 
when  the  waves  cast  them  up  on  the  Isle 
Ambre  next  day.  "Such,"  concludes  the 
yellow  parchment,  "was  the  end  of  this 
unfortunate  couple,  victims  of  the  most 
generous  love  and  of  the  cruel  proprie- 
ties, which  Virginie,  at  a  riper  age  would 
doubtless  have  sacrificed  to  the  duty  of 
saving  life  for  a  lover  who  lost  his  own 
for    hers."      The    critical    faculty    of 
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Adolphe  Brisson,  not  quite  satisfied 
with  this  apparently  clear  trace  of  the 
romance,  saw  nowhere  the  proof  that  the 
name  Virginie  had  been  given  to  the  girl 
during  her  life.  To  settle  the  doubt  he 
betook  himself  to  a  firm  of  genealogists, 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  account  of 
families  since  1680,  when  the  system  of 
recording  births  became  a  law.  But 
among  the  hundred  and  fifty  million 
names,  duly  set  down  among  the  lists,  it 
was  impossible  to  come  upon  a  "Virginie'' 
Caillou;  there  were  hundreds  of  Caillou 
maids,  but  none  with  the  decisive  Vir- 
ginie. Discomfited  among  the  genealo- 
gists, Brisson  began  a  research  among 
the  annals  of  the  'Isle  de  France  and 
brought  to  light  a  second  version  of  the 
shipwreck,  the  result  of  an  investigation 
by  the  governor  of  the  Isle,  in  which  a 
certain  M.  Mallet  attested  that  his  sister 
Virginie,  a  passenger  on  the  Saint  Geran, 
went  down  with  the  vessel ;  that  she  had 
won  the  love  of  one  of  the  officers  who 
perished  in  trying  to  save  her.  He  found 
likewise  that  Virginie's  overscrupulous 
modesty  in  refusing  to  disembarrass  her- 
self of  her  garments,  was  likewise  the 
cause  of  the  captain's  destruction,  for  the 
able-bodied  men  on  a  float  having  suppli- 
cated him  to  lighten  himself  for  the 
swim,  in  which  they  were  to  aid  him,  he 
declined,  urging  that  it  would  be  "un- 
fitting the  dignity  of  his  position  to  reach 
the  shore  in  a  state  of  nakedness."  Some 
of  the  survivors  likewise  saw  the  en- 
sign, Longchamp,  down  on  his  knees 
before  "Virginie/*  that  is  the  Demoiselle 
Caillou,  beseeching  her  to  throw  off  her 
garments  that  she  might  be  carried  with 
more  chance  through  the  roaring  cata- 
racts between  ship  and  shore.  The  young 
man  was  himself  carried  away  while 
kneeling,  but  strugjB^led  back  to  the  side  of 
his  sweetheart  and  was  then  seen  to  seize 
her  and  plunge  shoreward.  With  the  per- 
tinacity of  the  French  in  literary  or  his- 
torical research,  Brisson  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge defeat  and  invites  any  one  who 
may  have  family  documents  likely  to 
verify  the  maid  or  the  name  to  send  him 
word.  Having  other  literary  coincidences 
of  a  fabulous  texture  in  mind,  Brisson 
does  not  propose  to  assume  this  as  the 
basis  of  Bemardin  St.  Pierre's  romance, 
which  appeared  in  1788,  forty-four  years 


after  the  two  episodes  embalmed  in  the 
private  letters  of  the  two  families  who 
claim  a  daughter  as  the  original  of  a  work 
of  fiction  which  is  still  read  in  every  civ- 
ilized tongue. 


A  volume  of  jovially  amusing  anec- 
dotes was  evoked  from  the  innumerable 
addresses  and  sketches  contributed  by 
statesmen,  scholars  and  litterateurs,  to  the 
Alexandre  Dumas  centenary,  celebrated 
at  his  birthplace,  Villers  Cotterets.  The 
word  of  his  father,  the  mulatto  General 
Dumas,  to  his  comrade  in  arms,  General, 
afterward  Marshal  Brune,  gave  the  key- 
note to  the  future  novelist's  entire  career. 
"My  wife,"  he  writes,  "was  delivered 
yesterday  of  an  enormous  boy,  which 
weighs  nine  livres  and  measures  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  You  see  from  this,  that 
if  he  continues  to  grow  outside  as  he 
grew  within,  he  promises  to  attain  a  very 
handsome  bulk."  He  adds  another 
piquant  detail,  not  expressible  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  but  to  the  end  of  his  days 
a  delight  to  the  bon  geant  (the  good 
giant),  as  Dumas  was  faiown  all  his  rol- 
licking life.  The  boy  was  seven  years 
old  when  he  lost  his  cheery  parent.  He 
was  so  outraged  when  told  that  he  should 
never  see  his  father  again,  that  he  seized 
a  gun  and,  being  questioned  by  his 
mother,  informed  her  that  he  was  going 
to  heaven.  "What  for?"  "I  am  going 
to  kill  the  bon  dieu  who  killed  papa."  As 
child  and  youth  he  lived  at  Villers  Cot- 
terets among  the  quaint  surroundings 
that  he  made  such  constant  use  of  in 
after  years  in  the  mise  en  seine  of  his 
stirring  romances.  Ruined  castles,  clois- 
ters, and  mediaeval  fortresses  remained 
at  his  birthplace  long  after  the  revolu- 
tion had  obliterated  these  tokens  of  the 
past  elsewhere.  He  played  in  the  dis- 
mantled parks  of  Francis  I.,  the  hunting 
lodges  of  Henri  HI.,  and  in  these  fan- 
tastic haunts  seems  to  have  stored  his 
mind  with  that  immense  procession  of 
semi-historical  realities  which  give  charm 
to  his  astonishing  mass  of  invention.  He 
quit  this  life  of  romantic  dreaming  to 
make  his  way  in  the  capital,  in  his  eight- 
eenth year,  with  but  eleven  dollars  in  his 
purse.  He  obtained  a  very  inconsequent 
employment  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Duke  d'Orleans,  who,  as  the  largest  land- 
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ed  proprietor  at  Villers  Cotterets,  natur- 
ally figured  as  the  patron  of  the  youth 
from  that  Boeotian  quarter  of  the  restored 
monarchy.  His  first  eflfort  in  letters  he 
was  obliged  to  print  at  his  own  expense, 
"Les  Nouvelles  Contemporaines."  Ex- 
actly four  copies  were  sold,  the  author 
receiving  as  his  share  sixty  cents.  The 
stage  seemed  to  offer  better  compensa- 
tion and  he  produced  the  long  forgotten 
"Chasse  et  L' Amour."  For  this  the 
theater  paid  him  eighty  cents  a  night, 
during  two  weeks.  The  Duke  d'Orleans 
hearing  that  his  soi-disant  prot6ge  was 
an  author,  ordered  that  the  stipend  al- 
lowed him  for  his  services  in  the  ducal 
establishment  be  withdrawn.  That  same 
year,  1829,  Dumas  entered  the  field  that 
was  to  lead  him  to  his  unexampled  tri- 
umphs. He  wrote  and  produced  "Henri 
HI.  et  Sa  Cour."  The  Duke  d'Orleans, 
impressed  by  the  fame  that  came  to  the 
youth,  attended  the  performance  and  ap- 
plauded all  through  the  first  act.  From 
this  drama  is  dated,  not  only  Dumas's 
guaranty  of  success,  but  likewise  the  crea- 
tion or  revival  of  the  historical  novel,  for 
it  was  the  interest  manifested  in  the  action 
of  history  that  inspired  Dumas  to  take  up 
the  annals  of  France  and  dramatize  them, 
so  to  speak.  "La  Tour  de  Nesle"  fol- 
lowed the  "Henri  HI.,  and  then  appeared 
the  most  famous  work  of  all,  "Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires."  Thence  onward  the 
bon  geant  rode  the  wave  of  triumph 
everywhere.  His  narratives  were  run- 
ning simultaneously  in  a  dozen  different 
periodicals  in  Paris,  and  it  seemed  per- 
fectly easy  for  him  to  supply  the  insatiate 
demand. 


With  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848, 
his  vogue  fell  off  somewhat  and  he  turned 
his  pen  to  the  stage  almost  exclusively, 
but  when  Victor  Hugo  and  other  eminent 
liberals  fled  from  France  with  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Napoleon  HL,  Dumas,  to  main- 
tain rivalry  with  the  poet,  exiled  himself 
to  Brussels.  Napoleon  III.,  however,  had 
no  enmity  to  the  bon  geant,  and  Dumas 
soon  grew  very  weary  of  the  role  of  vol- 
untary proscript.  He  astonished  the  Par- 
isians by  the  publication  of  his  "Memoirs" 
in  a  daily  serial  in  the  columns  of  the 


Presse,  The  town  was  delighted  with  the 
tale,  for  the  memoirs  were  as  fantastically 
imaginary  as  his  historical  episodes.  But 
as  the  interest  increased,  various  great 
personages  warned  the  editor  that  if 
Dumas  went  on  and  made  his  peculiar 
revelations,  both  the  sword  and  the  courts 
would  intervene.  Dumas  was  admon- 
ished by  his  editor  to  stop,  and  then  with 
characteristic  impetuosity  declared : 
"Well,  if  it  has  come  to  this,  that  I  can't 
have  free  speech  in  a  journal,  I  will  es- 
tablish one  where  I  can  have  my  say  as  I 
please."  Without  counting  the  cost  or 
knowing  anything  of  the  practical  con- 
duct of  a  newspaper,  Dumas  announced 
Le  Mousquetaire,  in  the  autumn  of  1853. 
He  had  neither  money,  presses,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  what  was  required,  but 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  ordered 
an  edition  of  35,000  copies  and  sold  the 
issue  on  the  street  at  about  a  half  cent  a 
sheet  As  he  did  not  touch  politics,  Le 
Mousquetaire  escaped  the  censor  and  was 
actually  founded  with  the  first  number. 
He  resumed  his  "Memoirs,"  and,  admon- 
ished by  the  threats  made  while  running 
in  the  Presse,  he  carried  the  tale  onward 
triumphantly  without  encountering  the 
swords  or  lawsuits  that  had  terrified  his 
first  editor.  The  "business"  office  of  Le 
Mousquetaire  consisted  of  an  old  do- 
mestic, who  had  been  in  the  Dumas  fam- 
ily since  boyhood,  this  was  a  very  well 
known  gardener  of  Monte  Cristo,  Du- 
mas's  villa.  He  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  he  conducted  the  entire  busi- 
ness end  of  the  journal.  This  humorous 
venture  gave  a  first  chance  to  a  brigade 
of  men  who  afterward  became  celebrated 
as  feuilletonists,  among  others  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  Mery,  Emile  Deschamps,  Paul 
Bocage  and  occasionally  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, the  even  then,  eminent  son  of  the 
bon  geant,  Aurelian  Scholl  and  the 
"Countess  Dash,"  found  their  first  appre- 
ciation in  the  columns  of  this  fantastic 
sheet.  The  diplomacy  required  in  keep- 
ing such  a  host  of  rivals  in  order  was  too 
much  for  the  bon  geant, ^nd  one  day  quite 
as  capriciously  as  it  was  begun,  this  gro- 
tesque venture  ended.  It,  however,  gave 
Villemessant  the  idea  of  "Figaro,"  which 
from  a  weekly  became  finally  the  most 
widely  read  journal  of  Europe. 
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[236]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:    Who  was 
the  author  of  the  phrase:  "The  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number?" 
Yours  truly, 
A.  M.  Karr,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  phrase  is  identified  with  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  and  he  undoubtedly  is  responsible  for 
its  general  introduction  into  literature.  He 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  enforce  it  as  the 
touchstone  of  all  just  legislation  and  correct 
morality.  But  he  has  acknowledged  that  it 
was  not  original.  "Priestley,"  he  says,  "was 
the  first  (unless  it  was  Beccaria)  who  taught 
my  lips  to  pronounce  this  sacred  truth, — that 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
is  the  foundation  of  morals  and  legislation" 
(see  Bentham's  Works,  Vol.  X,  p.  142). 
Beccaria  was  probably  the  one,  for  the  sen- 
timent phrased  in  these  very  words,  may  be 
found  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Essays  on 
Crimes  and  Punishments"  (1764).  None  the 
less  the  germ  of  the  idea  exists  in  this  sen- 
tence in  Priestley:  "The  good  and  happiness 
of  the  members,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  any  State,  is  the  great  standard 
by  which  everything  relating  to  that  State 
must  finally  be  determined."  Before  Priestley, 
however,  and  before  Beccaria,  in  the  year 
1720,  to  wit,  Hutcheson  in  his  "Inquiry  con- 
cerning Moral  Good  and  Evil"  (section  3), 
had  said:  "The  moral  evil  or  vice  is  as  the 
degree  of  misery  and  number  of  the  sufferers, 
so  that  that  action  is  best  which  produces  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers." 
Bulwer-Lytton's  humorous  paraphrase,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Kenelm  (Chillingly  in  the 
novel  of  that  name,  is  well  known:  "The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is 
best  secured  by  a  prudent  consideration  for 
Number  One." 

[237]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  In  your 
answer  to  the  correspondent  who  in- 
quired about  the  line: 

Heard  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  air? 

you  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  is 


an    obvious    plagiarism    from    Shakes- 
peare : 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 
"Julius  Caesar,"  Act  II,  Scene  2. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  L.  C,  New  York  City. 

M.  L.  C.  is  right.  I  am  glad  to  have  had 
this  analogy  pointed  out. 

[238]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  current  Americanism, 
"He's  all  right!"  which  now  expresses 
cordial  endorsement  and  approval,  was 
originally  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Is  my  information  correct  ? 

S.  Weller,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Your  information  is  correct.  And  it  is 
curious  that  the  first  application  of  the  phrase 
in  its  satire,  as  well  as  in  its  commendatory 
sense,  was  to  the  same  individual,  ».  f.,  to 
St.  John,  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibitionist 
party  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884. 
Before  joining  the  Prohibitionists  St.  John 
had  been  a  Republican  party  leader.  Most 
of  his  followers  in  the  Prohibitionist  camp 
had  likewise  been  Republicans.  As  there- 
fore the  only  tangible  and  immediate  result 
of  his  candidature  was  to  draw  away  votes 
from  the  Republican  candidate,  James  G. 
Blaine,  he  was  bitterly  attacked  by  his  former 
associates,  and  his  personal  honesty  was  im- 
pugned. At  Republican  gatherings  the  cry 
would  go  up,  "What's  the  matter  with  St 
John?"  and  the  answer,  "Oh,  he's  all  right!" 
attended  by  a  significant  shake  of  the  head, 
was  meant  to  imply  that  he  had  been  made 
comfortable  by  financial  salve  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic barrel.  The  Prohibitionists,  however, 
turned  the  tables  by  adopting  the  cry  and 
its  answer  in  a  complimentary  sense,  and  in 
this  sense  the  locution  spread  all  over  the 
country  and  became  a  jovial  form  of  express- 
ing approval  for  favorite  characters  at  ban- 
quets, public  meetings  or  other  festal  occa- 
sions. 
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[239]  Editor  Notes  and  Queries: 
Can  you  give  me  the  correct  text  of  an 
alliterative  poem  beginning: 

An  Austrian  army  awfully  arraved 
Boldly,  by  battery,  besieged  Belgrade? 

I  am  sure  many  of  your  readers  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  it.     Can  you  also  in- 
form me  who  was  the  authpr? 
Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  G.,  Bellport,  L.  I. 

There  are  many  versions  of  this  poem  ex- 
tant. The  one  most  frequently  met  with  runs 
as  follows: 

The  Siege  of  Belgrade. 

"Ardentem    aspicio    atque    arrectis    auribus 
3iSto"— Virgil. 

An  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed, 
Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade; 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 
Dealing  destruction's  devastating  doom; 
Every  endeavor  engineers  essay 
For  fame,  for  fortune,  forming  furious  fray; 
Gaunt  gunners  grapple,  giving  gashes  good; 
Heaves  high  his  head,  heroic  hardihood ; 
Ibraham,  Islam,  Ismail,  imps  in  ill. 
Jostle  John,  Jarovlitz,  Jem,  Joe,  Jack,  Jill, 
Kick  kindling  Kutosoff,  kings'  kinsmen  kill. 
Labor  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines; 
Men  marched  'mid  moles,  'mid  mounds,  'mid 

murd'rous  mines. 
Now   nightfall's    near,    now    needful    nature 

nods. 
Opposed,  opposing,  overcoming  odds. 
Poor     peasants,     partly     purchased,     partly 

pressed. 
Quite    quaking,    Quarter!    quarter!    quickly 

quest. 
Reason  returns,  recalls  redundant  rage. 
Saves  sinking  soldiers,  softens  seigniors  sage. 
Truce,  Turkey,  truce!  truce,  treach'rous  Tar- 
tar train! 
Unwise,  unjust,  unmerciful  Ukraine! 
Vanish,  vile  vengeance!  vanish,  victory  vain! 
Wisdom   wails    war — wails    warring    words. 

What  were 
Xerxes,  Xantippe,  Ximenes,  Xavier? 
Yet  Yassy's  youth,   ye  yield  your  youthful 

yest, 
Zealously,  Zarius,  zealously  zeal's  zest. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  above 
version  is  not  correct.  At  least,  in  the  year 
1828,  a  magazine  issued  at  Winchester,  Eng- 
land, entitled  W heeler* s  Magazine  (Vol.  I,  p. 
244),  published  another  version,  with  a  note 
to  this  effect:  "These  lines  having  been  in- 
correctly printed  in  a  London  publication,  we 
have  been  favored  by  the  author  with  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  them." 


Here,  then,  is  the  authentic  copy: 

Alliteration,    or   the    Siege    of    Belgrade:    a 
Rondeau. 

An  Austrian  army,  awfully  array'd. 
Boldly  by  battery  besiege  Belgrade; 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come. 
Deal  devastation's  dire  destructive  doom; 
Ev'ry  endeavor  engineers  essay. 
For  fame,  for  freedom,  fight,  fierce,  furious 

fray. 
Gen'rals   'gainst  gen'rals   grapple,— gracious 

God! 
How  honors  Heav'n  heroic  hardihood! 
Infuriate,  indiscriminate  in  ill, 
Just  Jesus,  instant  innocence  instill! 
Kinsmen  kill  kinsmen,  kindred  kindred  kill. 
Labor  low  levels  longest,  loftiest  lines; 
Men  march  midst  mounds,  motes,  mountains, 

murd'rous  mines. 
Now  noisy,  noxious  numbers  notice  nought. 
Of  outward  obstacles  o'ercoming  ought; 
Poor  patriots  perish,  persecution's  pest! 
Quite    quiet    Quakers,    "Quarter,    quarter" 

quest; 
Reason  returns,  religion,  right  redounds, 
Suwarrow  stop  such  sanguinary  sounds ! 
Truce  to  thee,  Turkey,  terror  to  thy  train! 
Unwise,  unjust,  unmerciful  Ukraine! 
Vanish,  vile  vengeance!  vanish  victory  vain! 
Why  wish  we  warfare?  wherefore  welcome 

won 
Xerxes,  Xantippus,  Xavier,  Xenophon? 
Yield,  ye  young  Yaghier  yeomen,  yield  your 

yell! 
Zimmerman's,  Zoroaster's,  Zeno's  zeal 
Again  attract;  wits  against  wits  appeal. 
All,  all  ambitious  aims,  avaunt,  away! 
Et  caetera,  et  caetera,  et  caetera. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Wheeler*s  Magazine  did  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  author.  The  poem 
has  been  positively  claimed  for  Alaric  A. 
Watts  by  his  son,  but  there  are  several  other 
claimants. 

[240]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Is  it  true 
that  Guillotine,  the  inventor  of  the 
French  instrument  for  beheading,  per- 
ished by  his  own  contrivance.  Was  he 
in  truth  "an  engineer  hoist  by  his  own 
petard  ?" 

Yours  respectfully, 
W.  M.  Owens,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Owens  has  combined  in  his  query  a 
number  of  popular  errors.  In  the  first  place 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  he  has  in  mind 
was  not  Guillotine,  but  Guillotin, — Dr.  Joseph 
Ignace  Guillotin.  In  the  second  place  and 
the  third  place  he  did  not  invent  the  machine 
and  he  did  not  suffer  by  it.  He  merely  helped 
to  introduce  it.    Originally  it  was  called  the 
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Louison,  after  its  real  inventor,  a  French 
surgeon  named  Dr.  Louis,  who  had  borrowed 
a  hint  from  a  cruder  instrument  known  as  the 
manaja,  which  had  been  used  in  Italy  for  cen- 
turies. Dr.  Louis's  original  model  was  built 
under  his  instructions  by  one  Schmitt,  a  Ger- 
man harpsichord  manufacturer.  It  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Guillotin,  a  humane  and 
public  spirited  man,  who  had  instituted  a  suc- 
cessful crusade  against  the  rack,  the  wheel, 
the  rope,  the  stake  and  other  barbarous 
methods  of  inflicting  torture  and  the  death 
penalty.  It  was  through  his  championship 
that,  on  March  25,  1792,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly,  recom- 
mending the  immediate  introduction  of  the 
louison  in  all  French  prisons.  Alas  for  him- 
self, however,  his  championship  was  so  ardent 
that  the  public  associated  his  name  instead 
of  that  of  Louis  with  the  apparatus,  and  it 
was  as  the  guillotine  that  it  captured  its  first 
victim,  a  bandit  named  P^lissier,  who  was 
executed  April  25,  1792,  on  the  Champs  de 
Mars  in  Paris.  This  identical  machine,  after 
cutting  off  no  less  than  eight  thousand  heads, 
was  sold  for  25,000  francs  by  the  executioner, 
Sanson,  to  one  Curtius,  known  only  as  the 
uncle  of  Madame  Tussaud,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  it  eventually  found  its  way  into 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors  of  that  lady's 
famous  wax-work  collection.  It  may  be 
added  that  Dr.  Guillotin,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  protested  against  the  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  machine  whose  intro- 
duction he  had  advised  merely  from  motives 
of  humanity.  After  his  death,  in  1814,  his 
children,  finding  it  impossible  to  change  the 
name  of  the  machine,  did  the  next  best  thing, 
by  obtaining  legislative  permission  to  change 
their  own. 

[241]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Who  was 
it  described  a  fishing-rod  as  an  appa- 
ratus "with  a  worm  at  one  end  and  a 
fool  at  the  other?" 

Yours, 
A.  Fulton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  jest  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Johnson  and  to  Dean  Swift,  but  it  antedates 
both.  A  French  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Guyet  by  name,  has  these  lines: 

La  ligne  avec  sa  canne  est  un  long  instru- 
ment, 
Dont  le  plus  mince  bout  tient  un  petit  reptile, 
Et  dont  I'autre  est  tenu  par  un  grand  im- 
becile. 

"The  line  with  its  rod  is  a  long  instrument 
whose  lesser  end  holds  a  small  reptile,  while 
the  other  is  held  by  a  great  fool." 


[242]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Let  me 
call  your  attention  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  remarkable  series  of  parallels  not 
noted  by  Bartlett  in  his  "Familiar  Quo- 
tations." 

Everyone  remembers  the  famous  lines 
which  Milton,  in  the  first  book  of  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  put  into  the  mouth  of  Satan : 

Here  we  may  reign  secure;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

But  everyone  does  not  remember  that 
the  devil  of  Stafford's  "Niobe"  (pub- 
lished in  161 1)  anticipated  the  devil  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost: 

"Now  forasmuch  as  I  was  an  Angel  of 
Light,"  says  Stafford's  fiend,  "it  was  the  Will 
of  Wisdom  to  confine  me  to  Darkness,  and 
make  me  Prince  thereof;  so  that  I,  that  could 
not  obey  in  Heaven,  might  command  in  Hell; 
and  believe  me,  I  had  rather  rule  within  my 
dark  domain  than  to  rehabit  Coelum  Imper- 
ium,  and  there  live  in  subjection  under  check, 
a  slave  of  the  Most  High." 

There  is  also  a  parallel  passage  in 
Fletcher's  "Purple  Island,"  canto  VII: 

In  heaven  they  scorn  to  serve,  so  now  in 
hell  they  reig^n. 

Is  there  not  also  something  anal- 
ogous in  Caesar's  exclamation:  "I  had 
rather  be  first  in  a  village  than  second 
in  Rome?" 

Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  Peters,  Patchogue,  L.  I. 

Mr.  Peters  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  this 
department.  In  his  quotation  from  Csesar, 
however,  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  he 
gives  the  sense  rather  than  the  words.  The 
familiar  phrase,  which,  as  he  gives  it,  has 
passed  into  popular  speech,  is  based  upon  the 
story  told  by  Plutarch  in  his  "Life  of  Caesar," 
but  only  as  a  popular  tradition: 

"It  is  said  when  he  came  to  a  little  town  in 
passing  the  Alps,  his  friends,  by  way  of  mirth, 
took  occasion  to  say,  *Can  there  here  be  any 
disputes  for  offices,  any  contentions  for 
precedence,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we 
see  among  the  great?'  To  which  Caesar  an- 
swered, with  great  seriousness,  'I  assure  you 
I  had  rather  be  the  first  man  here  than  the 
second  man  in  Rome.* " 
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Fiction 


Le  Roy  Armstrong's  "The  Outlaws"  is  an 
entirely  genuine  story  of  life  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  what  used  to  be  the  "far 
west, '  but  now  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  highly  civilized  State  of  Indiana.  House- 
raisings,  "meetings,"  wrestling  matches,  horse- 
races and  horse-thieves,  canal-packets,  love- 
makings,  cholera  scares,  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  and  sheep  in  wolves'  clothing,  are 
among  the  scenes  and  characters,  and  the 
author  seems  to  the  manner  born,  for  he  tells 
his  story  without  any  of  the  attempts  at  in- 
tensification which  spoil  many  well-meant 
tales  of  the  same  period.  Besides  all  else, 
there  is  a  great  lot  of  heart  in  the  story,  and 
it  is  not  restricted  to  the  one  pair  of  lovers. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris's "Gabriel  ToUiver,''  with  which  The 
Era's  readers  are  already  well  acquainted,  is 
one  of  its  author's  literary  "love-children" — 
a  reminiscent  tale  of  real  people  and  real  in- 
cidents over  which  the  pen  has  lingered  ten- 
derly and  with  so  much  heart  that  art  would 
have  been  profanation,  and  with  a  wealth  of 
suggestion  that  sets  the  reader's  imagination 
in  full  play.  The  indications  of  Southern  ap- 
prehension during  the  reconstruction  period 
are  of  peculiar  historic  value,  for  they  lack 
the  bitterness  which  has  weakened  the  influ- 
ence of  much  else  that  has  been  printed  on 
that  subject.  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  "A 
Lighthouse  Village,"  by  Louise  Lyndon  Sib- 
ley, is  an  unpretentious  book  about  a  lot  of 
commonplace  people.  It  has  no  plot,  nor  is 
there  any  definite  connection  of  chapters,  yet 
the  author  succeeds  in  making  her  characters 
so  distinct  that  they  will  remain  in  the  read- 
er's memory  longer  than  most  men  and 
women  whom  we  find  in  novels.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  Violette  Hall's  "Chanticleer'' 
is  a  dainty,  sincere  tale  of  the  summer  outing 
of  a  husband  and  wife  who  were  in  love  with 
each  other  and  counted  it  not  a  misfortune 
that  their  house  burned  down,  for  the  acci- 
dent gave  them  an  excuse  to  live  near  to 
nature's  heart  with  a  copv  of  Thoreau's 
"Walden"  as  mentor  and  without  servants  or 
other  destroyers  of  home  felicity.  Unlike 
Thoreau,  they  were  not  within  hearing  dis- 
tance of  a  hospitable  neighbor's  dinner-horn, 
but  they  made  light  of  their  annoyances  until 


a  lot  of  city  acquaintances  settled  near  by. 
bringing  their  good  clothes  with  them.  But 
there  came  also  some  young  people,  and  the 
loving  wife  attempted  match-making  and 
failed  delightfully  to  all  concerned.  The  illus- 
trations are  in  colors,  and  some  of  them  are 
vtry  pretty.    (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 

"The  Gate  of  the  Kiss,"  by  John  W.  Hard- 
ing, is  a  florid,  sensuous  story  of  life  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Assyria  in  the  time  of  good  King 
Hezekiah.  Naphtali,  the  Jew's  favorite  poet 
and  singer  of  the  time,  becomes  enamored  of 
a  beautiful  unknown  whom  some  idolatrous 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  proclaimed  as  Ash- 
toreth.  In  contrast  witn  the  lovers,  who 
afterward  hated  each  other  intensely,  are 
King  Sennacherib  and  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.)  "Gentleman  Garnet," 
by  Harrjr  B.  Vogel,  is  an  exciting  tale  of  Old 
Tasmania,  where  Britain  used  to  send  her 
convicts,  and  the  most  interesting  character 
in  it  is  an  escaped  prisoner  who  makes  many 
heart-thrills  for  the  reader,  yet  succeeds  at 
the  last  in  holding  a  lady  in  his  arms  and 
feeling  a  lady's  kiss  on  his  lips.  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.)  Julicn  Gordon's  **World's 
People"  is  a  good  book  for  any  one  who 
needs  encouragement  to  be  not  of  the  world 
though  in  it,  for  it  is  full  of  people  who  were 
better  left  unmet.  The  author  has  no  equal 
in  portraying  the  inner  selves  of  men  and 
women  of  fair  exterior,  good  manners  and 
enough  money  to  enable  them  to  follow 
whatever  bad  inclinations  they  may  have;  she 
vivisects  them  so  skillfully  that  the  operation 
is  entertaining  to  the  spectator,  and  so  per- 
sistently that  sometimes  she  discovers  a  soul 
within  the  integuments  of  what  once  was  a 
heart.  (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.)  "The  Quest  of 
Polly  Locke"  tells  of  a  Kansas  girl's  search 
for  an  ideal  man,  though  Polly  confesses  that 
she  cannot  define  her  ideal.  Like  any  other 
girl  who  might  attempt  a  similar  search,  she 
goes  far  from  home,  and  is  impressed  by 
men  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  But  she 
does  not  become  Europeanized,  after  the 
manner  of  most  American  girls  who  go 
abroad;  she  remains  to  the  end  a  typical 
Western  girl  of  the  better  sort,  and  her  per- 
sonality is  the  principal  charm  of  her  story. 
(Ogilvie  Pub.  Co.)     "The  Way  of  a  Man," 
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by  Morley  Roberts,  might  better  have  been 
called  "The  Way  of  a  Girl,"  for  Meta  Garden, 
the  heroine,  is  one  of  the  imaginative  crea- 
tures who  insist  that  a  heart's  hero  must  be 
a  man  who  has  done  something  unusual — 
it   matters   not  what;   he   can   have   been  a 
pirate  or  the  inventor  of  the  "new  and  only" 
religion.     So  her  hero  drops    a    profitable 
business   and   endeavors   to   live   up   to   his 
sweetheart's  ideals,  and  the  results  are  as- 
tonishing to  heroine  and  reader  alike.     (D. 
Appleton  &  Go.)     "Her  Serene  Highnessr," 
by  David  Graham  Phillips,  is  one  of  the  most 
impossible  and  amusing  stories  of  the  season. 
A  young  American  who  is  trying  to  recover 
a  painting  which  has  slipped    through    his 
hands,  invades  a  suppositious  German  prin- 
cipality and  gains  a  charming  wife  after  some 
experiences  which  no  one  can  foresee  and 
which  put  him  and  the  young  woman  in  many 
thrilling  situations.     The  story  is  told  in  a 
manner  far  too  good  to  be  farcical;  it  is  a 
brilliant  little  extravaganza.    (Harpers.)   One 
need  not  be  a  pessimist  to  wonder  whether 
gossip,  rather  than  grace,  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal   product    of    some    country    churches. 
Henry    Edward    Rood's    "Hardwicke"    is    a 
story  of  spiritual  life  and  death  in  a  town 
which  abounds  in  men  and  women  who  mis- 
take belief  for  religion  and  who  make  life 
miserable   for   a   ^reat-souled  young  pastor 
whose  heart  gravitates  between  his  church 
work  and  a  young  woman.     The  tale  is  so 
true  to  life  that  almost  any  villager  may  iden- 
tify all  the   characters   among  his   own  ac- 
quaintances.    (Harper  &  Brosj 

"The  Day  of  Prosperity,"  by  Paul  Devinne, 
is  a  practicable  plan  for  the  betterment  of  the 
race,  woven  together  with  an  attractive  tale 
placed  a  century  hence,  showing  a  very  happy 
world  in  which  a  working  day  is  of  but  four 
hours;  the  only  exceptions  are  men  who 
really  wish  to  work  longer  and  transgressors 
of  the  law,  whose  worst  punishment  is  to 
be  compelled  to  work  ten  hours  a  day.  There 
are  neither  rich  nor  poor;  every  one  lives 
well,  dresses  well,  lives  healthfully  and  has 
as  good  clothes  as  his  neighbors,  and  there 
is  as  little  wickedness  as  if  sin  were  really 
and  merely  a  result  of  poverty.  The  book  is 
well  written;  it  is  not  an  imitation  of  Bel- 
lamy's "Looking  Backward,"  and  is  gratify- 
ingly  lacking  in  pages  of  abstract  theories. 


(G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.)  "The  Way  of 
Escape,"  by  Graham  Travers  (Dr.  Margaret 
Todd),  has  some  of  the  elements  of  a  great 
novel;  despite  its  limitations  it  is  inter- 
esting throughout,  sometimes  very  strong, 
and  contains  able  analyses  of  several  types 
of  femininity,  none  of  which  is  offensive,  as 
well  as  many  good  pictures  of  life  in  England 
and  France.  Although  the  author's  manner 
is  cheerful  her  purpose  is  serious  in  the  ex- 
treme, for  it  woulcl  indicate  a  manner  of  ac- 
tion for  any  one  who  has  been  guilty  of 
wrong-doing.  It  is  far  too  good  a  story  to 
be  left  unread,  for  aside  from  good  plot  and 
characters  it  contains  many  witty  and  tonic 
passages.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

In  "The  Cromptons"  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes 
tells  of  the  love  affair  of  a  Northern  man 
who  while  visiting  a  classmate  in  the  South 
met  a  handsome  girl  of  the  "Cracker"  class, 
with  much  resultant  misery  to  the  girl  and 
unexpected  humiliation  to  her  proud  lover. 
The  heroine  is  not  unduly  praised,  nor  need 
she  be,  for  her  womanhood  is  of  the  kind 
that  makes  all  good  women  akin.  (G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.)  "A  Chinese  Quaker,"  by 
Nellie  Blessing  Eyster,  reads  like  a  most  im- 
probable novel,  yet  it  is  said  to  be  the  true 
story  of  a  Chinese  boy  who  came  under 
Quaker  influence  and  training  in  the  United 
States,  went  back  to  China,  where  he  is  now 
prominent  in  business,  and  a  mandarin  in 
rank,  although  he  remains  true  in  heart  and 
life  to  his  early  teachings.  Despite  its  title, 
the  book  contains  much  that  is  dramatic  and 
startling,     (F.  H.  Revell  Co.) 

It  is  strange,  as  well  as  touching,  that  the 
best  tempered  books  on  the  perennial  "negro 
question '  are  by  men  with  African  blood  in 
their  veins  and  who  have  come  "up  from 
slavery"  with  bitter  memories.  Booker 
Washington's  writings  are  notable  illustra- 
tions, and  in  similar  good  temper  is  "Un- 
fettered" by  Sutton  E.  Griggs,  a  colored  man. 
(Orion  Pub.  Co.,  Nashville,  Tcnn.) 

Harry  W.  Desmond's  "The  Heart  of 
Woman"  is  a  tale  of  the  Revolutionary 
Period,  and  introduces  some  historic  charac- 
ters— Lord  Percy.  Sir  John  John.son,  and  the 
Indian  Brant,  but  it  is  not  a  historical  novel, 
for  it  concerns  itself  most  with  a  young  man 
who  loves  two  women,  one  of  whom  dies  for 
love  of  him.     (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.) 


Poetry 


There  is  not  much  poetry  in  Holman  F. 
Day's  "Pine  Tree  Ballads"  yet  the  book,  like 
"Up  in  Maine,"  from  the  same  pen.  will  be 
more  read  than  any  new  volume  of  imagina- 
tive verse.  As  to  that,  one  does  not  greatly 
miss  poetry  in  a  ballad  if  the  subject  be  good 
and  the  action  rapid,  and  in  these  respects 
Mr.  Day  is  satisfactory.  His  incidents,  people 
and  verbiage  smack  of  the  soil  and  the  sea 
and  there  is  a  vigorous  swing  to  his  lines  of 
homely    dialect.      (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 


There  are  always  correct  lines  and  often 
noble  ones  in  Conde  Benoist  Fallen's  verses, 
many  of  which  appear  in  his  new  volume 
"The  Death  of  Launcelot."  The  title  poem 
is  Tennysonian  in  atmosphere,  but  the  best 
thing  in  the  book  is  inscribed  to  Omar 
Khayyam,  and  should  serve  as  tonic  sorely 
needed  by  many  admirers  of  the  winning 
Persian  pessimist.  (Small.  Maynard  &  Co.) 
All  of  Harriot  Prescott  Spofford's  verse  for 
and  about  children  have  been  collected  under 
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the  title  "The  Great  Procession."  There  are 
more  than  fifty  poems  in  a  volume  which 
nevertheless  is  tiny  and  cheap.    (Badger.) 

Everyone  who  does  not  skip  the  poetry  in 
the  magazines  knows  that  Robert  Loveman 
has  a  wealth  of  pretty  fancies  which  he  ex- 
presses daintily  and  without  smothering 
them  in  verbiage;  so  Loveman's  *'A  Book 
of  Verses"  has  an  assurance  of  welcome. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)  Many  Americans  who 
are  not  ignorant  have  the  habit  of  classifying 
Finns  with  the  Esquimaux.  To  such  people 
— and  to  many  others,  Herman  Montague 
Donner's  "English  Lyrics  of  a  Finnish  Harp" 
will  be  startling,  for  the  author  has  imagina- 


tion, force,  sense  of  beauty  and  also  a  cheery 
spirit  that  is  rare  in  poets  from  the  far  north. 
(Badger.)  Anthologies  of  English  poetry  of 
the  past  half  century  are  not  rare,  but  as  none 
of  them  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  taste 
of  the  compiler,  there  is  still  room  for  sev- 
eral more.  The  latest  is  "An  Anthology  of 
Victorian  Poetry"  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant- Duff, 
and  it  contains  many  gems  which  have  been 
overlooked  or  crowded  out  by  other  men 
who  have  reprinted  favorites  from  their  own 
scrap-books  of  verse.  No  poet  of  the  period 
named  has  been  slighted,  and  many  readers 
will  find  some  good  things  which  they  had 
lost  or  forgotten.     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 


Generatl  Literattxire 


What  the  Jews  think  of  Jesus,  who  to  all 
non-Hebrews  is  the  greatest  personality  of 
the  Hebrew  race,  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
millions  of  Christians,  for  though  the  founder 
of  Christianity  was  but  little  mentioned  by 
the  secular  historians  of  his  time,  it  is  known 
that  Jewish  tradition  contains  much  regard- 
ing his  work.  Dr.  Harris  Weinstock,  a 
"liberal"  Jew,  answers  many  wonderings  and 
questions  in  his  collection  of  esssiys  entitled 
"Jesus  the  Jew."  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.) 
Orison  Swett  Marden,  editor  of  Success,  has 
reprinted  from  his  magazine  some  good 
essays  under  the  general  title  "Stepping 
Stones."  The  contents  were  prepared 
especially  for  young  people,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  comprehensive  views  of  life  and  en- 
couragement to  right  living.  Some  of  the 
chapters  are  on  lives  wortny  of  imitation; 
others  are  practical  but  not  sermonizing  ad- 
vice on  the  formation  of  character.  No  one 
is  too  old  to  gain  something  from  this  very 
sensible  book.  (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.)  "An 
English  Girl  in  Paris"  is  not  an  attempt  to 
be  witty,  nor  does  it  betray  any  of  the  insular 
narrowness  and  suspicion  pecjiliar  to  many 
books  of  similar  purpose.  The  author  con- 
tents herself  with  describing  some  ordinary 
Parisians  and  their  ways  at  home  and  in 
places  of  amusement — ^their  conversation 
about  marriage  and  other  intimate  relations 
of  life,  and  she  succeeds  in  making  distinct 
impressions  upon  the  reader.  (John  Lane.) 
"Spanish  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  by  L. 
Higgin,  has  more  immediate  interest  than  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  series  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, for  Spain  is  the  only  European  land 
which  has  very  recently  been  subjected  to 
political  changes  which  promise  national  re- 
generation. By  the  loss  of  Cuba.  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  the  Spanisn  politicians 
have  been  deprived  of  their  four-century-long 
means  of  and  incentives  to  corruption;  at 
present  "Spain  for  the  Spaniard"  would  seem 
to  be  the  only  motto  for  a  party  that  would 
succeed,  and  it  is  full  of  promise  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  there  is  no  money  in  it  for  any  un- 
scrupulous leader.  The  author  adds  to  the 
abundant  testimony  already  borne  to  the  in- 


dustry, thrift  and  high  character  of  the 
Spanish  people,  as  distinguished  from  their 
ruling  class,  and  she  presents  many  pleasing 
pictures  of  the  only  European  country  that 
has  no  remaining  excuse  for  the  extreme 
militarism  that  is  sapping  the  social  founda- 
tions of  France,  Germany  and  other  nations. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"Indian  Fables,"  by  Ramaswami  Raju,  a 
learned  East  Indian  who  is  a  barrister- at- 
law  in  England  and  also  lecturer  at  Oxford 
University  and  the  University  of  London, 
is  a  collection  of  Hindoo  fables  that  have 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  thousands 
of  years.  All  of  them  are  good,  and  to  each 
is  appended  a  moral,  which  is  utterly  dread- 
ful, from  the  standpoint  of  men  to  whom  lit- 
erature is  nothing  but  art  and  for  art's  sake. 
But  readers  are  more  sensible  than  authors, 
so  they  will  welcome  the  morals  expressed 
by  the  pundits.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  The 
time  has  long  been  ripe  for  honest  study  and 
appreciation  of  the  elder  Dumas,  so  Arthur 
F.  Davidson's  "Alexandre  Dumas  and  His 
Works"  will  find  many  readers.  The  author 
has  given  special  attention  to  Dumas's 
formative  period;  he  does  not  withhold 
necessary  criticism,  but  any  one  is  blind  who 
cannot  see  that  the  Afro-French  romancer 
was  one  of  the  strangest  combinations  of  in- 
tellect and  brutality,  with  all  that  lies  be- 
tween, to  be  found  in  literature.  A  better 
man  could  easily  be  found  for  a  literary  biog- 
raphy, but  not  a  better  subject.  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Co.)  Has  Max  O'Rell  joined  the 
Salvation  Army,  or  has  he  merely  mislaid  his 
scalpel?  His  new  book.  "'Tween  You  and 
I,"  IS  full  of  sentiment  and  sense  expressed 
as  gently  as  if  the  book  were  made  for  Sun- 
day-school libraries.  It  is  a  series  of  short 
essays  on  the  conduct  of  life,  and  divided 
into  two  parts— one  for  men  and  the  other 
for  and  about  women.  All  of  it  is  enter- 
taining, and  aphorisms  and  epigrams  abound, 
for  the  author's  genial  mood  does  not  bar 
brilliancy.  (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.)  Floyd  B. 
Wilson's  translation  of  Hartzenbusch's  Span- 
ish comedy,  "La  Coja  y  El  Encogido"  ("The 
Lame  Girl  and  the  Bashful  Man"),  is  not 
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only  an  amusing  bit  of  literature,  but  it  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  any  one  who  is  study- 
ing Spanish  for  conversational  purposes. 
The  English  and  Spanish  versions  face  each 
other  throughout  the  book;  the  original 
abounds  in  the  idioms  without  which  no  one 
can  understand  Spanish  as  it  is  spoken  and 
the  translation  is  devoid  of  the  slang  ex- 
pressions with  which  most  translators  of 
comedies  disfigure  their  pages.  The  work  is 
prefaced  by  a  short  but  sufficient  sketch  of 
Spain's  dramatic  literature  from  1466  to  the 
present  time.  (R,  F.  Fenno  &  Co.)  "Eter- 
nalism,"  by  Orlando  J.  Smith,  is  a  book  of 
noble  purpose,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  is  not  a  closet-theo- 
rist, but  a  successful  man  of  affairs,  with  a 
vocabulary  and  a  directness  of  statement  that 
brings  his  book  within  th  comprehension 
of  the  men  and  women  who  most  need  spir- 
itual stimulus.  It  severely  arraigns  agnosti- 
cism, fatalism,  science  and  theology — as  dis- 
tinguished from  real  religion,  for  their  limi- 
tations; as  to  philosophy,  the  final  hope  of 
wavering  intellectual  natures,  the  author  says 
"nor  is  the  failure  of  theology  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  failure  of  philosophy,  in  so 
far  as  philosophy  touches  the  higher  prob- 
lems of  human  life."  But  eternalism — which 
is  much  higher  than  the  Buddhistic  theory 
of  reincarnations  which  regard  the  end  of 
existence  as  the  greatest  good,  would,  as  the 
author  defines  it,  have  us  live  in  the  belief 
that  life  is  eternal  in  its  possibilities  and  in- 
fluence, and  that  physical  death  cannot  stay 
the  progress  of  the  human  soul.  The  book 
is  not  one  to  confirm  men  of  any  churchy 
class  in  their  present  way  of  thinkmg,  but  it 
will  strengthen  honest  souls  who  are  striving 
to  make  the  world  better  by  living  earnestly 
and  righteously.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 
At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  in  1900,  were  read 
several  papers  on  the  garden  as  a  part  of 
the  home,  and  to  be  designed  in  harmony 
with  the  house.  These  treatises  were  so  well 
received  that  the  board  of  directors  resolved 
to  publish  them  for  a  larger  circle  of  persons 
interested  in  the  subject;  the  result  is  the 
handsomest  book  of  its  purpose  that  has  ever 
appeared.  The  contents  are  "Italian  Gar- 
dens," by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin!  "English  Gar- 
dens." by  R.  Clipston  Sturgis;  "French 
Gardens,"  by  John  Galen  Howard,  and 
"Japanese  Gardens,"  by  K.  Honda.  The 
papers  are  so  profusely  illustrated  that  the 
pictures,  some  of  them  very  large  and  none 
small,  number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  they  are  handsomely  printed.  Careful 
perusal  of  this  book  may  spare  ambitious 
owners  of  country  places  much  impending 
though  needless  expense  and  mortification. 
(H.  T.  Coates  &  Co.)  The  newest  thing  in 
dictionaries  of  quotations  is  "What  Great 
Men  Have  Said  About  Great  Men,"  com- 
piled by  William  Wale.  How  far  such  ex- 
pressions may  seem  authoritative  depends 
upon  the  reader's  own  estimate  of  the  per- 
sonal subject,  but  no  one  can  fail  to  find  the 
comments  interesting.    There  is  no  pretense 


of  thoroughness;  the  compiler  has  cared 
more  for  terse  and  brilliant  expressions  than 
for  profound  criticism  or  appreciation,  so 
some  great  men  seem  to  receive  scant  notice, 
but  whatever  appears  in  the  book  is  worth 
reading.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  "Son,"  by 
Lord  Gilhooley,  author  of  "Yutzo,"  and  "Ye 
Wisdom  of  Confucius,"  is  a  collection  of 
hints  given  by  Uncle  Ephraham,  an  old  Vir- 
ginia darkey,  to  his  son.  Like  all  similar 
books  it  contains  some  platitudes,  but  there 
is  enough  wit  and  sense  in  many  of  the  say- 
ings to  provide  salt  of  saving  quality  for  the 
entire  lot.  The  cover  is  an  oddity,  a  ragged 
square  of  "blue  jeans,"  like  that  which  almost 
all  Southern  slaves  wore.  (F.  A.  Stokes  Co.) 
"Maternity  Without  Suffering"  is  a  book 
whose  title  should  be  sufficient  commenda- 
tion to  women  who  know  that  the  author. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D.,  is  a  wife  and 
mother  and  also  a  practising  physician  of 
large  experience  and  high  standing.  (Vir 
Pub.  Co.) 

The  Story  of  the  Prairies,  by  Daniel  Wil- 
lard,  A.  M.,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
physical  geography  of  North  Dakota,  but  it 
IS  really  an  instructive  general  study  of  the 
influence  of  the  ice  age  upon  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
(Rand,  McNally  &  Co.)  It  would  be  easy 
to  call  attention  to  omissions  and  imperfec- 
tions in  the  "History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Year  by  Year,"  compiled  by  Edwin 
Emerson,  Jr.,  but  any  book  of  the  kind  is 
far  better  than  none,  and  no  editor  could 
answer  everyone's  demands  without  being 
cyclopaediacally  voluminous,  whereas  Mr. 
Emerson  has  restricted  himself  to  three 
volumes.  The  arrangement  is  chronological, 
so  the  political  influence  of  nation  upon  na- 
tion is  mdicated.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  An 
interesting  American  book  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  and  not  reprinted,  until  now,  for 
almost  a  century,  is  Mackenzie's  Voyages, 
by  the  brave  Scotchman  who  expfored  Arctic 
America  and  the  dreary  northwest,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  great  Hudson  Bay  Fur 
Company.  It  is  full  of  stories  of  privation 
and  adventure  by  a  man  who,  like  any  true 
pioneer,  was  too  modest  to  imagine  that  he 
did  amrthing  unusual.  (New  Amsterdam 
Book  (Company.) 

Prof.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury  has  begun  a 
series  with  the  odd  yet  suggestive  title  of 
"Shakespearean  Wars,"  and  the  first  volume, 
entitled  "Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist" 
is  the  most  readable  and  instructive  book  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  appeared.  So  many 
literary  dry-as-dusts  have  attempted  the  same 
subject  that  thoughtful  readers  have  been 
moved  to  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
impressions.  But  Prof.  Lounsbury  puts 
cheerfulness  and  heart  into  his  work,  without 
detriment  to  such  seriousness  as  is  necessary, 
and  he  writes  in  the  great  souled,  affectionate 
manner  peculiar  to  minds  really  luminous. 
Except  the  Bible,  no  book  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  diverse  opinions  than  Shakes- 
peare's collected  dramas,  but  the  estimates 
of  past  criticisms,  in  "Shakespeare  as  a  Dra- 
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matic  Artist"  are  so  sane  and  good-tempered 
as  to  create  a  longing  for  the  coming 
volumes  from  the  same  pen.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.) 

Several  months  ago  Judge  Taft,  the  Civil 
Governor  of  the  Philippines,  published  in 
"The  Outlook"  a  paper  on  his  province,  its 
resources,  people,  possibilities  and  needs, 
which  commanded  attention  as  much  by  its 
comprehensiveness  as  through  the  position 
and  high  personal  character  of  its  author. 
The  publishers  have  wisely  reissued  it  in 
book  form,  prefacing  it  with  a  long  sketch 
of  the  author,  by  President  Roosevelt,  who 
wrote  it  a  few  weeks  before  the  assassination 
of  President  McKinley,  and  therefore  while 
he  had  no  personal  need  to  be  the  Governor's 
champion.  The  book  contains  a  very  good 
portrait  of  Mr.  Taft.  (The  Outlook  Co.) 
From  the  same  publishers  comes  "Seen  by 
the  Spectator," — described  on  the  title  page 
as  "A  series  of  rambling  papers  first  pub- 
lished in  'The  Outlook.*^  They  constituted 
a  department  to  which  many  readers  of  the 
periodical  turned  first,  for  they  were  full  of 
pithy,  genial  comment  on  morals  and  man- 
ners as  affected  by  many  incidents  of  city 
and  suburban  life,  and  they  lose  nothing  by 
re-reading. 

Mr.  William  Morton  Payne,  of  the  Chicago 
"Dial,"  which  has  no  superior  among  Ameri- 
can periodicals  devoted  to  literature,  has  re- 
printed many  of  his  essays  in  two  volumes 
entitled  "Little  Leaders"  and  "Editorial 
Echoes."  All  of  a  very  high  quality  of  criti- 
cism as  distinguished  from  clever  expression 
of  a  literary  man's  likes  and  dislikes,  so  they 
will  be  most  enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom 
books  are  something  more  than  means  of 
relaxation.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  "The  True 
Napoleon,"  by  Charles  Josselyn,  is  a  credit- 
able attempt  to  collate  in  cyclopaedic  form 
such  incidents  of  Napoleon's  life,  and  such 


estimates  of  his  character  as  shall  emphasize 
the  many  sided  nature  of  the  man.  Napoleon, 
like  any  other  great  historic  character,  has 
suflfered  not  only  at  the  hands  of  his  critics; 
his  most  admiring  biographers  have  missed 
much  that  might  be  said  to  his  credit.  Mr. 
Josselyn,  although  a  hero-worshipper,  quotes 
alike  from  severest  critics  and  warmest 
admirers,  and  he  has  read  so  widely  that 
some  of  his  most  interesting  paragraphs  are 
from  sources  that  have  escaped  many  bi- 
ographers. The  book,  though  in  a  single 
volume  is  not  one  to  be  read  in  a  day  or 
two;  it  has  not  the  charm  of  a  "Life,"  but 
it  will  repay  close  attention.    (R.  H.  Russell.) 

Amateur  photographers,  among  whom  are 
many  thousands  of  beginners  will  get  the 
full  worth  of  their  money  if  they  purchase 
and  read  "Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad," 
by  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  who  has  taken 
thousands  of  pictures  and  had  his  full  share 
of  disappointments.  In  the  first  part  the 
author  reproduces  imperfect  photographs 
of  kinds  familiar  to  most  amateurs,  and  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  each  defect,  whether  of 
exposure,  printing  or  toning;  in  the  second 
part  he  reproduces  some  pictures  that  have 
had  proper  treatment  in  all  respects.  (George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.)  Teachers  and  parents 
will  like  "Onward  and  Upward,"  by  Hugh 
H.  Quilter,  who  is  a  London  school  "in- 
spector"— a  title  which  in  England  signifies 
something  intellectually  higher  than  that  of 
superintendent.  It  is  an  office  which  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold  filled  for  many  years  and 
in  which  he  found  exercise  for  his  highest 
mentality.  Mr.  Quilter  takes  children  re- 
spectfully and  sympathetically,  instead  of  re- 
garding them  as  little  animals  or  possible 
machines,  and  his  insight  should  prompt 
many  parents  to  emulation.  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.) 


FOR    THE    YOUNG    PEOPLE 


The  advance  guard  of  the  procession  of 
new  books,  and  old  ones  in  new  editions,  is 
already  in  sight.  Publishers  have  been  very 
busy  during  these  summer  days,  and  their 
announcements  for  1902  drift  to  the  editorial 
sanctum  like  the  falling  leaves  in  numbers^ 
but,  unlike  them,  they  bring  prophecy  of  re- 
newed life  and  rich  promise  of  good  things 
just  at  hand.  A  handful  of  gleanings  from 
these  book  lists  will  prepare  the  way  for 
more  extended  notice  of  the  books  as  they 
appear.  In  the  matter  of  illustrations  one 
may  hope  for  a  higher  standard  of  excellence 
in  drawing  than  has  hitherto  characterized 
the  work  m  juvenile  books  in  general.  Chil- 
dren are  being  instructed  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning   perspective,    grouping,    foreshorten- 


ing, shading,  etc.,  in  all  of  our  schools  now- 
adays, and  a  critical  faculty  is  slowly  devel- 
oping which  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
crude,  careless  work  that,  notwithstanding 
many  fine  exceptions,  still  abounds.  Said  a 
thirteen-year-old  girl  to  me,  as  she  was 
looking  at  a  picture  in  a  story  of  Indian 
warfare,  "That  gun  is  taller  than  the  Indian, 
and  the  man  he  wants  to  shoot  is  away  out 
of  range,  how  funny!"  Drawings  made  from 
modern  imitations  of  ancient  armor  or, 
worse  still,  from  old  paintings  of  armor  are 
likely  to  be  ridiculous  at  best.  We  are  train- 
ing children  in  acuteness  of  vision,  correct- 
ness of  perception  and  judgment,  and  we 
must  make  their  literature  models  of  ac- 
curacy. 
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D.  Applcton  &  Co.  offer  four  new  books 
under  the  titles  "With  the  Flag  in  the  Chan- 
nel," by  James  Barnes;  "Behind  the  Line," 
by  the  author  of  "Half  Back;"  '*Miss  Loch- 
invar,"  by  Miss  Taggart;  "Jacks  of  All 
Trades,"  by  Katherine  Birdsell.  The  Alte- 
mus  Company  add  to  their  list  "Gipsey  the 
Talking  Dog,"  by  Tudor  Jenks;  "For  Prey 
and  Spoils,"  by  Fred  Ober;  "Folly  in  the 
Forest,"  by  Carolyn  Wells;  "Polly  Perkins's 
Adventures,"  by  Louise  Liddel.  Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.  offer  but  two  new  titles  to  their 
list;  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Santa 
Claus,"  by  Frank  Baum,  and  'The  Rabbit's 
Ransom,"  by  Clara  Vawter.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.'s  large  and  well  selected  list  presents 
eleven  new  titles  in  their  Golden  Hour 
series,  which  are  adapted  to  readers  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  Space  at  com- 
mand does  not  allow  enumeration  of  names^ 
but  the  list  of  authors  insures  excellence. 
Henry  T.  Goates  &  Co.  have  a  number  of 
new  books  for  young  readers,  including  a 
new  volume  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  "Mol- 
lie  and  the  Unwiseman,"  which  is  in  Mr. 
Bangs's  happiest  style  of  humor.  It  will  be 
illustrated  with  eight  full  page  drawings  by 
Albert  Levering,  and  by  about  fifty  drawings 
by  Clare  Victor  Dwiggins,  in  his  most  felici- 
tous manner.  They  have  also  "Four  Little 
Indians,"  by  Ella  Mary  Coates;  "Andy 
Grant's  Pluck,"  by  Horatio  Alger;  '*J>m  and 
Joe,"  and  "Dorsey,  the  Young  Inventor,"  by 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  and  a  book  by  the  noted 
Harry  Castlemon,  with  the  taking  title  of 
"The  Haunted  Mine." 

Dana  Estes  &  Co.'s  list  is  interesting  and 
includes  nine  new  books  in  addition  to  a  new 
edition  of  Andersen's  "Fairy^  Tales,"  with 
pictures  by  J.  J.  Mora.  Jamieson-Higgins 
Co.  will  bring  out  several  highly  colored 
books,  chiefly  for  the  edification  of  quite 
young  children;  they  will  be  of  interest  in 
the  nursery.  Lee  &  Shepard  have  long  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  purveyors  for  the  young 
folks.  Their  list  is  too  long  for  especial 
mention,  but  note  should  be  made  of  a  new 
volume  in  Miss  Tappan's  admirable  English 
History  series,  entitled  "In  the  Days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth."  Little.  Brown  &  Co.'s  list 
presents  thirteen  new  titles,  and  several  re- 
prints of  old  and  dearly  prized  favorites.  One 
may  be  assured  of  excellence  in  the  art  of 
'  book  making  in  these  books.  The  Lothrop 
Publishing  Co.  will  bring  out  a  new  i6mo. 
edition  of  "The  Five  Little  Peppers,"  in 
which  will  be  included  their  adventures 
abroad.  "The  Treasure  of  Shag  Rock,"  "The 
Admiral's  Aid,"  by  a  Chaplain  in  the  Navy; 
and  "The  Goozenbury  Pilgrims,"  fill  up  their 


list.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  will  introduce  to 
the  young  folks  a  new  writer,  Mrs.  Edith 
Ogden  Harrison,  wife  of  Chicago's  Mayor. 
Her  book,  which  is  a  collection  of  stories,  is 
entitled  "Prince  Silver  Wings."  "Coquo  and 
the  King's  Children,"  "Little  Mistress  Good- 
hope,"  "Mayken,  a  Historical  Story  of  Hol- 
land," and  "The  Pete  and  Polly  Stories," 
constitute  their  offering  of  new  juveniles  for 
this  season.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  announce  an 
addition  to  their  Cozy  Corner  series  of  ten 
numbers,  the  names  of  the  writers  is  recom- 
mendation of  their  merit;  also  six  new  titles 
to  the  Little  Cousin  series:  "The  Little  Col- 
onel's Hero,"  which  will  find  hearty  welcome; 
"Joe's Paradise,"  a  sequel  to  "Beautiful  Joe;" 
"The  Story  of  Kate,"  "A  Puritan  Knight 
Errant,"  and  "The  Sand  Man;  His  Farm 
Stories"  completes  their  list.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  offer,  under  the  title  "Life  at  West 
Point,"  by  H.  Irving  Hancock,  a  book  of 
much  and  varied  interest  to  any  lad  who 
has  a  military  career  in  mind.  "The  Boys 
of  Waveney  College,"  by  Robert  Leighton. 
is  also  presented  to  young  American  folks 
this  season  by  this  house.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  offer  a  list  of  eleven  new  titles.  Judg- 
ing from  the  authors  who  contribute  the 
books  there  is  rich  entertainment  in  store  for 
the  girls  and  boys.  Three  of  the  stories  are 
from  the  prolific  pen  of  G.  A.  Henty. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  offer  six  new 
books.  The  titles  "Under  Colonial  Colors;" 
"The  Champion;"  "The  Flag  on  the  Hill 
Top,"  being  essentially  for  boys.  Lois  Mal- 
let's "Dangerous  Gift;"  'Three  Little 
Marys,"  will  appeal  to  girls.  "A  Pocketful 
of  Posies"  is  a  collection  of  rhymes  by  Abbie 
Far  well  Brown  which  will  find  place  among 
children's  treasure  books.  The  F.  A.  Stokes 
Co.  announce  a  long  list  of  juveniles  too  nu- 
merous for  special  mention.  There  are  seven 
titles  in  "The  Dumpey"  series.  Deming's  In- 
dian Legends  about  animals  as  they  tell  them 
to  children.  Moving  Toy  Books  containing 
colored  pictures  includes  seven  books,  and 
very  many  others  that  will  have  notice  later 
on.  Choice  illustrations  are  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  children's  books  published  by  this 
house.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.'s  announce- 
ments are  most  alluring  in  quality  judging 
by  the  array  of  authors'  names,  and  quite  be- 
wildering in  numbers.  Edgar  Pickering, 
Captain  Qark,  Metcalfe  and  others  whose 
stories  are  full  of  stir  and  action  with  no  little 
excitement.  A  host  of  colored  toy  and  pic- 
ture books,  including  natural  history  books 
in  quarto  size.  Holiday  buyers  will  find  diffi- 
culty only  in  choosing  when  all  are  so  good. 
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FOX   HUNTING    IN    PENNSYLVANIA 

By  Edwin  Fairfax  NcLulty 


r.ONK    AWAY  ! 


Fox  hunting !  It  is  a  simple  phrase  but 
it  carries  within  its  measure  all  that  man 
may  ask  of  sport.  A  dozen  books  might 
be  written  about  it  and  still  your  veteran 
fox  hunter  would  have  a  dozen  hundred 
more  tales  to  tell.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Thanksgiving,  which  ends  the  harvest, 
opens  the  hunting  season  and  from  then 
until  the  April  showers  begin  to  clothe 
the  brown  earth  with  vernal  mantle, 
Master  Fox  and  Mistress  Vixen  may  look 
well  to  their  safety,  for  though  they  may 
breakfast  on  plump  chicken  they  may  sup 
like  Polonius — if  the  hounds  but  let  them. 

Many  gfood  folks  are  given  to  the  idea 
that  fox  hunting  is  a  recent  importation 
and  that  only  in  late  years  have  Amer- 
icans taken  up  the  health  giving  and  mind 


clearing  run  after  hounds.  It  is  really 
the  oldest  sport  we  have,  for  in  good  old 
Colony  days,  when  a  "brassie"  would  have 
been  as  rare  as  an  Auk's  ^^'gy  when  foot- 
ball was  unknown,  tennis  a  mystery  and 
base-ball  not  yet  invented,  fox  hunting, 
and  in  scarlet  coats,  too,  was  the  one 
great  sport  of  the  country  side. 

George  Washington  was  a  rare  fox 
hunter  and  led  many  a  hunt  from  Hare- 
wood,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  Mount  Vernon,  as  his  diary  shows ; 
the  belles  of  Virginia  could  take  a  five  rail 
fence  as  gracefully  as  they  could  dance 
the  minuet,  and  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
tinental Armv  enlivened  many  a  dreary 
winter  day.  while  the  troops  lay  encamped 
at  Valley  Forge,  by  taking  to  saddle  and 
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IN    FULL   SWING 

Mr.  L.  W.  Riddle,  Miss  Dohan,  Dr.  Charles  Dohan,  Mr,  John  Yarnall 
of  the  Lima  Hunt 


hunting  the  famous  coverts  of  Chester  and 
Montgomery  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  fox  hunt  requires  many 
things;  brain,  courage  and  heart 
in  the  huntsman;  blood,  stamina 
and  nerve  in  the  horse ;  speed  and 
sense  in  the  hounds,  a  proper 
country — and  a  fox.  But  if  the 
rest  be  present  and  the  fox  lack- 
ing, much  may  be  done  with  a 
drag;  and,  although  a  drag-hunt 
to  a  fox  hunt  is  what  curds  and 
whey  are  to  real  old  Cheshire, 
still  one  may  get  a  gallant  cross 
country  ride  after  a  drag,  and 
fences  and  ditches  are  none  the 
lower  nor  narrower  because  my 
Master  of  the  Hounds  has 
planned  the  run  beforehand  in 
lieu  of  the  genuine  flight.  The 
real    fox    hunter    pokes    merry 


gibes  at  the  drag-hunt, 
but  it  has  its  uses,  never- 
theless. And  even  to 
drag-hunt  and  take  your 
fences  as  they  come  and 
the  going  as  it  lies,  de- 
mands more  from  a  man 
than  the  ability  to  pour 
pink  tea  and  prattle  pur- 
ple verse  in  a  parlor. 
Fox  hunting  is  a  game 
of  the  open  air ;  of  horses 
and  hounds  and  wide 
country,  where  weaklings 
are  left  gaping  and  help- 
less, but  where  strong 
men  and  fearless  women 
are    given    the   greatest 

joy  that  pure,  clean,  honest,  earnest  sport 

can  give  its  votaries. 


MISS  DKVERKIX,  OF  THH    RADNOR    HINT 


MR.    EDWARD    F.    BKALK,   OF   THE    RADNOR   HfNT, 
CLEARING    FOUR    RAII^S 

Since  the  earliest  settlement  the  region 
around  Philadelphia  has  been  the  great 
fox  hunting  section  of  the  country,  many 
of  the  farmers  from  that  time  to  this 
keeping  hounds  and  regularly  hunting 
them.  Before  the  Civil  War  much  fox 
hunting  was  done  in  the  South,  but  in 
the  last  forty  years  Chester,  Delaware, 
Montgomery  and  Lancaster  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  have  seen  many  a  swift,  red 
fox  yield  his  brush  as  a  trophy  to  grace 
the  walls  of  a  hunt  club — or  of  a  farm 
house — to  speak  the  prowess  and  eques- 
trianship  of  the  first  woman  in  at  the 
death. 

In  Pennsylvania  dropped  foxes  are  not 
looked  on  as  fair  game.     Nearly  all  the 
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clubs  prefer  to  start  and  run  a  wild  fox. 
It  is  better  sport  and  if  Reynard  has  not 
dined  too  well  at  the  cost  of  some  farm- 
er's hen  coop  he  will  lead  the  best  of 
packs  of  hounds  over  many  miles  of  coun- 
try and  then  escape  them.  Fox  hunting 
is  not  cruel  to  the  fox.  Reynard  seems 
rather  to  enjoy  his  hunting  and  there  is 
one  member  of  the  tribe  who  has  been 
hunted  for  three  seasons  with  three  good 
packs  who  has  never  failed  to  slip  the 
hounds  when  he  grew  tired  of  the  fun. 

There  are  five  large  hunt  clubs  in  East- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  one  clever  private 


pack,  but  this  does  not  include  all  the 
packs  in  the  State,  for,  on  the  authority 
of  one  well-known  master  of  fox  hounds, 
there  are  in  Pennsylvania  over  two  hun- 
dred packs  of  fox  hounds;  not  all  of 
which  are  regularly  hunted,  however. 

The  best  known  fox  hunting  clubs  are 
the  Radnor,  Mr.  John  R.  Valentine,  M. 
F.  H.  Rose  Tree,  General  Edward  Mor- 
rell,  M.  F.  H.  Lima,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Dohan,  M.  F.  H.  Chester  Valley,  Mr. 
R.  Penn  Smith,  M.  F.  H.,  and  Upland, 
Mr.  Edward  Crozer,  M.  F.  H.  There  are 
many  other  packs,  but  these  hunt  "regu- 


WAITING    FOR    HIS   MASTER.      MR.  CRAIG   BIDDLE'S   FAMOUS    HUNTER,    "  GI.ENCOK 
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Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Dobson,  of  the  Radnor  Hunt,  together  essayed  this  difficult 
«ump.     At  the  last  instant  Miss  Dcrbson's  horse  refused,  but — 


larly,"  as  it  is  called.  That  is,  certain 
days  during  the  season  are  set  aside  for 
meets,  either  at  the  kennels  or  elsewhere, 
and  on  these  days  the  hounds  are  hunted 
no  matter  how  large  or  small  the  field  of 
riders  who  follow. 

Philadelphia's  crack  cavalry,  the  First 
City  Troop,  was  originally  recruited  from 
the  members  of  the  Gloucester  Fox  Hunt- 
ing Club,  a  famous  organization  in  Colo- 
nial days,  and  most  of  the  present  mem- 
bers are  also  members  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing modern  Hunt  Clubs. 

The  first  requirement 
of  a  hunter,  and  this 
means  the  horse,  not  its 
rider,  is  ability  to  jump. 
What  doth  it  avail  a  man 
if  his  mount  be  as  fleet 
as  the  winner  of  the 
Derby  on  flat  country,  if 
it  be  unable  to  take  the 
running  as  it  comes, 
fence,  furze,  rail  or 
brook  ?  Hunters  are  like 
poets,  but  as  a  man,  not 
bom  to  rhyme,  by  hard 
study,  may  achieve  pass- 
able verse,  so  may  a 
horse  be  schooled  to 
jump,  yet  if  the  blood  is 
not  there  it  will  never 
make  a  perfect  hunter.  _  _.  _  _ 
Hounds  are  really  the 
keystone  of  the  art  of 
hunting.      You.    may 


shoot  a  fox,  if  you 
want  his  pelt  enough  to 
commit  that  sacrilege, 
and  you  may  have  many 
a  pleasant  ride  in  park 
or  on  country  road, 
with  a  saddle-horse,  but 
you  cannot  hunt  without 
hounds,  and  you  can 
hunt  properly  only  with 
fox  hounds,  kennel  kept 
and  bred  to  the  purple. 
They  must  be  of  speed 
and  size,  and  to  be  a 
good  pack  must  "size  up 
together,"  as  the  vernac- 
ular has  it.  Above  all, 
good  scent  being  taken 
for  granted,  they  must 
be  free  tongued,  but  not 
"babblers."  The  great  charm  of  fox  hunt- 
ing is  the  glorious,  excited  and  exciting 
voice  of  a  pack  in  full  cry  on  a  cool,  crisp 
morning  when  the  air  is  like  a  tonic  of 
rejuvenation.  To  the  hunting  man  it  is 
a  magnificent  chorus  of  harmony  that 
sways  the  chords  of  his  heart  and  sends 
the  blood  rushing  joyously  through  his 
veins  in  swift  response  to  its  keen  melody. 
The  American  fox  hound  is  a  type  by 
itself.  Although  developed  from  hounds 
imported  from  England  and  France  in  the 


AND  A  VICTORY 
she  took  him  back,  despite  protest,  and  cleverly  cleared  the  jump 
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A    GROUP   OF    HARD    RIDERS 

Members  of  the  Rose  Tree  and  Lima  Hunts  on  the  porch  of  the  Rose  Tree  Hunt  Club  House 


IIIK    VETKRANS 

Messrs.  Wm.  Green,  S.  Lewis,  H.  S.  Saulnier,  M.  Baker  and  J.  Howard  Lewis.      The  youngest  nearly  70  years,  the  oldest  93. 
All  of  them  have  been  riding  to  hounds  for  over  40  years 
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olden  time,  it  has  taken 
upon  itself  certain  dis- 
tinctive features  that 
mark  it  as  surely  as 
climate  and  environment 
have  marked  its  master. 
It  is  longer  and  higher 
in  the  head  than  the 
English  hound,  longer 
eared,  somewhat  lighter 
in  build  but  as  firmly 
boned,  has  a  more  re- 
sonant and  melodious 
tongue,  and  though  not 
as  swift  in  the  pack  as 
its  transatlantic  cousin,  it 
has  far  keener  scent  and 
will  hold  its  fox  in  rough 
undergrowth  when  the 
English  hound  would  be 
at  sea. 

Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  use  packs 
of  English  hounds  after 
the  wild  American  fox. 
It  cannot  be  said  that 
these  have  resulted  in 
success.  In  drag-hunt- 
ing in  this  country  the 
English  hound  gives  a 
good  account  of  itself 
and  will  furnish  a  swift 
cross  country  steeple  chase  after  a  laid 
scent,  with  prepared  checks,  but  when 
it  comes  to  real  hunting — the  hunting 
of  the  wild  fox,  with  all  his  wile  and 
craft  —  through   barrens,  brush,   under- 


jrST   AS   KASY 

Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Dcvereux  taking  four  rails 
on  "  Runnymcde ' 


growth,  second  growth 
and  woods  the  American 
hound  will  lose  his  rival. 
A  con;parison  between 
American  and  English 
hounds  is  hardly  fair, 
however.  If  they  could 
be  tried  under  equal 
conditions  it  would  be 
different,  but  if  the  Eng- 
lish hound  fails  in  our 
country  the  American 
hound  with  his  keener 
nose,  but  dimmer  eyes, 
might  cut  a  sorry  figure 
when  harked  away  in 
England  by  the  huntsman 
to  run  his  game  on  view 
alone.  American  hounds 
are  not  as  amenable  to 
restraint  as  the  English 
hound.  They  do  not 
pack  as  closely  when 
nmning,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  are  they  as  likely 
to  overrun  the  scent 
when  the  fox  has  dou- 
bled or  made  a  sharp 
turn,  and  they  have  one 
great  point  of  superior- 
ity, for  our  hunting  at 
least,  they  will  run  a  fox 
on  the  snow  or  over  hard  frozen  ground 
and  bring  him  to  earth. 

It  is  always  a  surprise  to  the  visiting 
English  fox  hunter  to  learn  that  Amer- 
ican masters  of  fox  hounds  will  turn  out 


NOR   SNOW   NOR   ICE   SHALL   HINDER 
The  Radnor  Hunt  Club  starting  out  with  the  mercury  near  zero 
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A   GOOD  JUMP — 

their  packs  to  hunt,  and  get  good  hunting, 
too,  when  the  ground  is  like  iron  with 
frost.  Yet,  owing  to  the  severity  of  Amer- 
ican winters,  even  in  Pennsylvania,  if  this 
were  not  done  there  would  be  little  hunt- 
ing.    Our   fenced  fields   are  small,  ten 
acres  being  about  the  rule,  the  jumps  are 
usually  four  rails  of  chestnut,  four  feet 
six  inches  high,  or  "worm"  fences  over 
five  feet,  a  tidy  jump  when  a  fall  means  a 
hard  knock,  and  long  open  fields  with  low 
hedges  are  very  few  and   far  between. 
Yet  during  the  hunting  season  in  Penn- 
sylvania good  fields  of  riders,  women  as 
well  as  men,  will  cast  up  at  the  fixture, 
ready  and  willing  to  hunt  w^hen 
the  thermometer  is  cuddling  close 
to  the  zero  mark.      One  of  the 
best  runs  of  the  Radnor  Hunt's 
calendar  last  year  was  on  a  day 
when  the  mercury  marked  twen- 
ty-three degrees  below  freezing 
and  four  inches  of  snow  hid  the 
hard  ground. 

Of  the  leading  Pennsylvania 
hunting  clubs  the  Radnor,  the 
largest,  has  its  club  house  and 
kennels  on  Darby  Creek,  two  and 
'  a  half  miles  from  Bryn  Mawr 
station.  The  Rose  Tree  meets  at 
the  famous  Rose  Tree  Inn,  out- 
side of  Media,  directly  at  the 
back  of  which  are  situated  the 
club-house  and  kennels :  the  Lima 
has  its  kennels  at  Darlington 
Hill ;  the  Chester  Valley  at  Straf- 
ford, while  the  Upland  Hunt  oc- 


cupies the  famous  old  West  Man- 
sion, below  Chester,  where  once 
lived  Benjamin  West,  the  oainter. 
The  Upland  Club's  house  is  one 
of  the  oldest  buildings  given  up 
to  sport  in  America.  It  was  built 
in  1694,  and  still  bears  the  an- 
cient port  holes,  and  watch  plat- 
form, which  W'cre  used  in  the 
days  when  the  Indians  were  a 
menace. 

Unwritten  custom  allots  cer- 
tain territory  to  these  clubs.  The 
Radnor  runs  usually  from  the 
club  house  to  Newtown  Square 
and  Castle  Rock ;  the  Lima  from 
Ridlev  Creek  to  the  Brandywine ; 
the  Rose  Tree  from  Ridley  Creek 
to  and  up  Crum  Creek,  and  so  on. 
Of  course  Master  Fox  pays  no  heed  to 
districts,  and  a  Rose  Tree  fox  may  cross 
Radnor  ground  or  a  Radnor  pack  may 
carry  its  quarry  to  the  Brandywine. 
When  this  is  so  the  hounds  follow  until 
they  realize  their  fox  or  hole  him. 

Let  us  take  a  day  off  and  join  the  Rad- 
nor Hunt  for  a  run,  and.  that  we  may  get 
the  fullness  of  our  measure  we  will  choose 
a  day  when  a  hunt  breakfast  is  given  at 
the  country  mansion  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers and  other  clubs  are  invited.  Break- 
fast is  at  eight  sharp,  for  we  want  a 
morning  fox  to-day,  and  the  early  chaps 
begin  to  arrive  half  an  hour  before.  Some 
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living  at  a  distance  have  sent  their  hunt- 
ers on,  but  the  majority  either  ride  them 
to  the  meet  or  use  a  hack  horse  and  lead 
their  hunter.  The  meal  hastily  dispatched, 
Master  of  the  Fox  Hounds,  Valentine, 
leads  the  way  and  soon  all  is  astir  in  the 
stable  yard  and  the  road. 

About  sixty  are  in  the  field  this  morn- 
ing, of  whom  five  are  women  who  follow 
the  hounds  regularly.  Not  a  few  farm- 
ers, whose  lands  will  be  hunted  over,  have 
also  shown  up.  Our  covert  lies  half  a 
mile  away  in  a  likely  thicket,  and  off  we 
start  for  it.  A  fall  of  snow  during  the 
night  has  been  succeeded  by  sharp 
weather,  not  yet  hard  enough  to  freeze, 
but  crisp  enough  to  bring  the  roses  to  the 
cheeks  of  the  women  and  to  set  the  thor- 
oughbred horses  prancing.  The  Novem- 
ber winds  have  swept  the  leaves  from  tree 
and  brush  and  the  wild  riot  of  autumn 
color  of  a  few  weeks  ago  has  given 
460 


place  to  the  white  mantle  of  the  first 
Fall  snow.  The  hounds  race  along  at  the 
heels  of  Huntsman  Sharp's  horse,  a  whip- 
per-in riding  behind  on  either  side  to  keep 
stragglers  to  their  work.  Some  impatient 
fox  hunter  up  front  breaks  his  hunter 
into  a  run  and  we  follow,  charging  along^ 
the  road  like  a  squadron  of  horse. 

A  scarlet  coat  here  and  there  lends  a 
dash  of  quick  color  to  the  grays,  duns  and 
blacks,  and  chestnut,  gray,  black  and  bay 
horses  show  in  their  glistening  coats  the 
zealous  care  of  gr6oms  and  lend  their 
part  to  the  pageant.  We  are  soon  near 
the  covert  where  the  hounds  will  be 
thrown  in  to  find  a  fox,  and  so  we  come 
to  a  halt  to  give  the  officers  a  chance  to- 
properly  work  the  pack.  M.  F.  H.,  Val- 
entine, gives  the  signal  and  the  hounds 
are  laid  on  to  draw  the  thicket.  At  once 
all  is  excitement,  intense  but  quiet.  The 
hounds  skurry  hither  and  thither,  urged 
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Of  over  thirty  riders  who  started  out  with  the  Radnor  hounds  only  one  of  the  field,  except  the  huntsman  and  whips, 
stayed  with  the  hounds.     He  is  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Kerr,  third  horseman  from  the  left. 


on  by  voice  and  whip.  The  field  settle  in 
their  saddles  and  keenly  watch  the  M.  F. 
H.  The  hounds  in  the  thicket  have  start- 
ed a  fox.  It  breaks  from  cover,  and  the 
pack  is  off  like  a  flash.  The  M.  F.  H. 
waves   his   hat   to  the   field — some   one 


shouts,  **Gone  away!"  the  huntsman's 
horn  peals  a  quick  blast  and  away  flashes 
the  scarlet  coat  of  the  ^I.  F.  H. 

We  are  off,  too,  before  we  know  it. 
"Steady,  there!  Easy  in  a  big  field  of 
riders,  till  we  get  the  running."     Before 
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This  remarkable  photograph  shows  the  four  phases  of  a  jump.     Mr.  Craig  Biddle,  on  '*  (llencoe,"  taking 

off;  Mr.  Harry  Wain  Harrison,  on  "Coal  Black,"  in  the  air:  Mr.  Livingstone  Hiddle,  on 

"  Fig  1-caf,"  landing:  Mr.  Benjamin  Chew,  on  "Strafford,"  going  away. 
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us   stretches  a  meadow,   the  first   fence 
two  hundred  yards  away.     We  shall  be 
in  full  run  before  we  reach  it.    There  go 
the  hounds  at  it  now.    Over,  under,  and 
through    they   scramble.     The    scent    is 
breast  high  and  they  are  in  full  cry.    Not 
a  skirter  nor  skulker  among  them.    Jam 
your  hat  well  down  and  if  it  goes — don't 
worry.     What  matters  one  hat,  more  or 
less?    Valentine  is  at  the  fence.    "Boon- 
ton"  takes  it  like  a 
swallow.    Right  be- 
hind    him     is     Lee 
Riddle.    That  was  a 
pretty    jump!      Dr. 
Dohan's     "Acid" 
spurns  the  rail  with 
flying  hoof  and  Vic- 
tor Mather's  big  im- 
ported "Vengeance" 
goes   over   as   light 
as  thistledown.   The 
field  has  spread  and 
they  are  taking  the 
fence  in  full  stride. 
Crash!  There  goes  a 
rail.  Crash!  Crash! 
Two   more.      Some 
one  is  rapping  tim- 
ber    early.      H*p! 
Some   one's   down ! 
Swing   wide !      No. 
He's  all  right.     Up 
and  oflF  again.     See 
the  women  take  it. 
Not  a  hoof  strikes. 
Away  !       A  way  ! 
Gads !  This  is  to  be 
a  hunt ! 

The  field  begins 
to  lengthen  out.  The 
hard  riders  forge  to 
the  front,  the  care- 
ful ones  in  the  cen- 
ter, the  cautious  ones 
behind.    Hear  those 

hounds !  Was  there  ever  sweeter  music  ? 
See  old  "Gray  Eagle"  over  there  buckle 
down  to  his  work.  This  is  his  sixth 
season  and  he  is  a  real  veteran  in  craft 
and  knowledge  as  well  as  age.  A  road  in 
front.  A  double  jump.  High  rails?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Four  feet,  six.  Easy.  That's 
it.  Over !  Once  more.  Snow  again.  A 
nice  stretch  of  pasture  land  under  it.  My ! 
Mr.  Fox  is  keeping  to  the  open !    'Ware, 
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Wire !  No.  Not  that  way.  Down  wind. 
The  two  cardinal  rules  of  hunting  are 
"Never  head  the  fox,"  and  "Keep  down 
wdnd." 

There's  a  likely  fence  below  !  Ah !  Mr. 
Sharp  tries  it.     Crash !    Away  it  goes — 
his  hunter  took  off  too  soon.    Never  dis- 
turbed Sharp's  seat — it  takes  more  than 
that  to  make  him  lose  leather.    Crowding 
a  little  there,  folks.    That's  better.    Away 
goes  another  section 
of     rail.       Yes,     of 
course,  the  farmers 
are  paid  for  broken 
fences,  a  full  dozen 
of  them  are  riding 
with  us,  too,  to-day. 
Look   out    for   that 
stone  wall.    There's 
a    ditch    beside    it. 
This  side !  And  look 
out  for  that  brook. 
Take   it   where   the 
hounds  cross,  it  will 
be   narrower   there. 
Isn't  this  fine?    We 
are    working    up 
front.    There's  Val- 
entine,   Wheeler, 
Snowden,    Brown, 
Devereux,     Mather, 
Riddle,  and  Dohan  in 
the  same  field  with 
the   hounds.      They 
always    ride    there. 
Smash!      Whew! 
Some  one  got  a  royal 
cropper.  That  fence 
breaking   sounded 
like  a  rifle  volley  in 
this  crisp  air.  Listen 
to  the  beat  of  the  fly- 
ing hoofs.     There's 
music  for  you.  What 
is  that  famous  bit  of 
Latin  verse,  or  is  it 
Greek?     Never  mind — Greek  or  Roman 
never  knew  such  sport  as  this.  Hear  those 
hounds!     Going  like  a  lot  of  toboggans 
down  an  icy  hill.    This  is  a  stiff  clip.    It 
won't  last  long.     Go  high  at  this  fence, 
the  take-off  is  always  soft.     Rapped  the 
rail.     Never  mind.     We're  over.     Some 
one  else  may  break  it.     There  it  goes. 
There's  a  race  on  ahead.    Can't  that  big 
chestnut  run  ?    Hammer  and  tongs !    Did 
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you  ever  see  anything  like  it?  Dohan  is 
over  first.  No,  he  isn't.  It's  Sam  Riddle. 
Maybe  they  weren't  going? 

Look  behind  you.  There's  a  sight  for 
your  painter.  See  that  field  of  riders.  All 
on  the  dead  run.  Our  own  road  is  clear. 
Turn  and  watch  them  take  that  fence. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  seven,  ten — too  fast 
to  count.  By  the  way  this  running  is 
going  we  dine  at  Chadds  Ford  to-night. 
Another  brook.  The  hounds  are  run- 
ning slower.  Check ! 
Master  Fox  has 
played  his  first  trick 

and  the  hounds  are 

at  fault. 

The  hounds  run  in 
and  out,  whining  in 

their   frantic  excite- 
ment.     They    have 

lost   the  scent.     Up 

and  down  they  cast, 

each  with  nose  to  the 

ground    and    every 

nerve     afire.       The 

huntsmen    dash    up 

one  by  one.     There 

are  not  so  many  as 

when     we     started ; 

there   will   be  fewer 

still  when  we  finish. 

If  two  dozen  are  in 

at  the  death  it  will 

be  a   fair  field.     It 

will  be  a  kill  to-day, 

sure. 

While  the  hounds 

are   picking   up   the 

scent   and    the   field 

breathing,  let  us  gos- 
sip a  little.    Only  we 

must  whisi>er.  Never 

talk    at    any    check, 

and  especially  at  the 

first.  That's  General 

Morrell   on    the   big   bay. 

nut,    Valentine's    friend 

"Gold  Blaze,"  and  one  of 

country   horses   ever   put 

A    thorough    performer 

jumper,  with  a  heart  like  iron.     But  put 

him  in  the  show  ring  and  he  seems  to  get 

frantic.     Doesn't  like  it  a  bit.     Refuses 

jumps    and    acts    like    a    spoiled    child. 

That's  "Hawk  Eye"  which  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine   is    riding.      A    beauty.      Carried    a 
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A  most  difficult  jump  over  five  rails  on  "  lim  Ci 
The  ground  was  ice  fast  and  covered  with 
soft  snow  and  a  slip  or  blunder 
meant  an  ugly  fall 


That   chest- 
is     riding,     is 


the  best  cross 
under  saddle, 
and    a    great 


woman  rider  all  last  season  and  never 
made  one  mistake.    Has  a  gait  as  soft  as 
a  summer  breeze  and  is  as  sweet  tempered 
as  a  playing  kitten.    Lee  Riddle  is  riding 
a  green  hunter  instead  of  "Moonlight." 
Probably  it  has  never  been  out  with  the 
hounds    before.      Looks    a    likely    one. 
Good  fiat  legs,  good  withers,  big  lungs, 
clean    forehand,    and    strong    quarters. 
There  is  where  the  jumping  power  Ues. 
A  horse  jumps  from  his  hind  legs.  Watch 
them  go  over  a  fence 
if     you     think     not. 
That  is  Miss  Cassatt 
on  the  chestnut.  She 
gave   the   finest   ex- 
hibition of  jumping 
at   the    Bryn    Mawr 
Horse    Show   last 
year  ever  given  by  a 
woman,  on  the  same 
horse     she's     riding 
now.    A  furze  jump, 
a   fence   and   a   five 
rail  made  the  stunt, 
every   one   of    them 
nearly  five  feet  high. 
She  went  round  the 
ring    twice,    never 
rapped     once ;     her 
hunter     took     each 
jump    in    its    stride, 
took   them   all   even 
and  neat  and  never 
rushed  one.  She  was 
going  around  for  the 
third- time,  too,  when 
one    of    the    judges 
stopped     her.       Of 
course   she   got   the 
blue,  what  else? 

That  is  "Ned" 
Beale  over  there  on 
the  roan.  Rides  at 
200  or  thereabouts, 
but  has  a  hand  as  light  as  a  child's  and  his 
mounts  know  it.  That  slender  chap  with 
the  gray  suit  is  Victor  Mather.  No,  that's 
"Jack"  Conaway  you  are  looking  at. 
Mather  is  just  beyond  on  the  big  mottled 
gray,  "Vengeance" — an  Irish  hunter.  A 
good  one,  too.  On  the  bay  with  the  un- 
dipped legs  sits  C.  Randolph  Snowden. 
Great  polo  chap.  Plays  with  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Lakewood.  There's  Charlie  Wheeler 
over  there  talking  with  Alec  Brown.    An- 
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DR.    CHARI.KS   DOHAN. 

Masicr  of  the  F'ox  Hounds,  Lima  Hunt 

Other  good  polo  chap.     Got  a  nasty  fall 
at  Devon  a  year  ago.     Slid  with  his  leg 
under  his  pony  for  ten  feet.     Pony  was 
put  out,  but  Wheeler  played  both  periods 
through.    Nerve?    No.    Matter  of  fact — 
to  him.    There  are  the  three  best  four-in- 
hand  whips  in  Philadelphia,  General  Ed- 
ward Morrell  "Billy"  Carter  and  "Ned" 
Browning.    That  is  Per- 
cy   Glendinning   on    the 
brown   mare.      He   won 
the  Samovar  Cup  at  the 
Rose  Tree  Meet  last  fall 
in     a     smashing      race. 
That's  Miss  Earle  on  the 
chestnut  with   the  light 
mane.      I    don't    know 
who  that  is  riding  "Jim 
Crow,"  that  black  horse. 
There's    a    jumper    for 
you.     In  the  high  jump 
at    Wissahickon,    this 
spring,  he  made  a  great 
performance ;     I     never 
saw  anything  like  it  ex- 
cept   when    Dr.    Dohan 
jumped  "Trouble"  in  the 
jump  off  at  Upland  last 
fall.     There's  Sam  Rid- 
dle in  the  flat  hat.     He 
did   a   nervy   thing   last 
season.     Trying  to  take 


a  jump  while  riding  with  a  broken  shoul- 
der in  splints  he  fell  and  dislocated  his 
shoulder.  He  swore  he  would  take  that 
fence  anyhow  and  he  mounted  and  did  it 
despite  his  newly  broken  shoulder. 
There's  another  crack  rider  by  him,  M. 
F.  H.,  Dohan.  He  is  known  as  "Don't 
Talk — Hunt!"  And  if  you  had  ever 
spoken  to  him  in  the  field  while  the 
hounds  were  at  a  check  and  he  was  mak- 
ing a  cast  vou'd  know  why.  Why,  once 
he— 

H'p!  They've  got  the  scent.  Clever 
cast  that,  Valentine.  There  goes  the  fox ! 
View,  halloo!  Away!  Behind  us  come 
the  field.  A  dozen  fences.  A  scramble 
through  brush.  A  chase  along  a  wide 
meadow  edge.  Up  a  hill  and  down  a 
valley  and  there  the  hounds  have  realized 
their  fox.  Valentine  is  right  with  them. 
He  and  the  whipper-in  dismount.  The 
fox  is  snatched  away  from  the  hounds 
and  held  high  in  air.  There  are  three 
women  in  at  the  finish.  Who  will  get  the 
brush  ?  Well,  it's  best  to  let  the  M.  F.  H. 
settle  that — we've  had  our  fun.  Eight 
miles  run  is  not  so  bad. 

The  tales  of  the  fox  hunt  are  like  the 
army  of  Xerxes — there  is  no  end  of  them 
— and  some  of  the  veteran  huntsmen  can 
and  do  tell  tales  that  are  marvels  and  yet 
are  solid  in  truth.    The  Rose  Tree  hounds 
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Messrs.  A.  J    A.  Devcreux,  John  L.  Conaway  and  C  Randolph  Snuwden  taking 

a  furze'jump.     Mr.  Conaway's  hunter  slipped  on  the  ice  in  taking  off 

butlby  superb  horsemanship  he  retained  his  scat 

and  landed  safely 
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ran  a  fox  so  hard  at  one  hunt  that  it  took 
to  the  ice  of  the  Schuylkill  to  throw  them 
off.  The  ice  was  thin,  but  the  hounds  fol- 
lowed him  in  full  run.  The  ice  gave  way 
beneath  their  weight  and  many  of  the 
hounds,  as  well  as  the  fox,  were  drowned. 
Yet  the  whipper-in  had  hard  work  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  pack  from  plunging  in  after 
them,  so  keen  were  they.  Twelve  hours 
in  a  saddle  along  a  smooth  road  may 
well  tire  any  man,  yet  I.  N.  Megargee 
and  four  other  members  of  the  Rose  Tree 
once  hunted  a  fox  for  twelve  hours  and 


thirty-five  minutes,  and  only  gave  over 
when  night  set  in  and  they  lost  the  fox  in 
a  swamp.  And  this  was  across  country, 
jumping  fences.  Some  of  the  Lima  folk, 
with  the  Riddles,  once  started  a  fox  which 
led  them  well  up  country.  Their  fox 
crossed  the  trail  of  another  fox,  coming 
down,  which  was  being  hunted  by  two 
farmers  with  hounds.  The  Lima  hounds 
forsook  their  fox  and  tailed  back  down 
country  after  fox  number  two,  and  this 
they  killed  almost  in  the  same  covert  in 
which  thev  raised  the  first  one. 
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ITie  house  now  used  by  the  Upland  Hunt  is  the  famous  West  mansion,  and  is  said  to  be  the  second 

house  built  in  Pennsylvania. 
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RADNOR  COUNTRY 

In  this  photograph  is  shown  every  phase  of  American  hunting  country — a  bit  of  meadow,  a  water  jump,  up  hill, 

down  hill,  a  four  rail  jump,  with  a  gap  and  a  broken  panel,  a  furze  jump,  an  in  and  out, 

over  a  road  at  the  top,  riders  in  the  field,  snow  on  the  ground, 

and  a  thicket  in  which  there  are  two  fox  earths 
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A  fox  is  seldom  killed  in  his  own 

bailiwick.     It  is  or^ ' —  ^^ 

is  so  hard  presse( 
is  driven  into  groi 
does  not  know  thai 
hounds  reach   him 
Every    section    ha 
its   famous   fox, 
and  in  the  past 
two     hundred 
years  there  have 
been  many  such 
in  Pennsylvania. 
It  does  seem  at 
times  as  if  these 
shrewd  old  chaps 
enjoy       being 
hunted.    An  ap- 
parently    odd 
statement      to 
make,    but    ask 
any   old    fox 
hunter.       One 
charm  of  fox  hunt 
ing  is  its  uncertain 
ty.     You  never  ki 
when  the  hounds 
laid  on  where  yo 
finish.      It  may  h 
own  wheat-field — or   far 
from  home.    It  is  a  sport 


A   (;iKST    AT   A   ROSE   TRKK    FARMER'S 
BRKAKFAST 


requiring  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
.     -.-.^     Q^^  must  have 

md  sense,  stamina 

erve,  a  clear  eye, 

uick   hand    and   a 

right  brain.     The 

iggards,     dullards 

and  the  unfit  are 

soon  weeded  out 

in    the    hunting 

field.    It  is  not  a 

cruel  sport.  The 

fox,   a  beast  of 

prey,    does    not 

think  it  cruel  to 

cut    short   the 

life   of   many   a 

fowl    to   furnish 

his  dinner.    The 

number  of  times 

even   the   best 

pack   will  kill 

is  comparatively 

mall,  and  often 

he    master    will 

3ff  the  hounds  and 

le  fox  escape  if  he 

own  a  good   run. 

clean     sport,    and 

seven    generations    have 

found  it  to  their  liking. 
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marie:    ANTOINETTE 

By  Henry  Fra.ncis 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Marie  Antoinette  construed  the  hus- 
band's marital  inconsequence  as  a  deter- 
mination on  his  part  to  deny  her  real 
wifehood ;  a  far  reaching  policy,  another 
and  terrifynng  proof  of  the  potency  of  the 
cabals  to  carry  out  their  purpose  of  send- 
ing her  back  humiliated  to  her  Austrian 
mother.  So  long  as  she  was  childless, 
she  was  really  the  creature  of  the  con- 
spirators and  Louis  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  plainly  growing  love,  was  acting  in 
the  interest  of  her  and  his  own  enemies. 

A  less  timid  man  than  Louis  would 
have  found  means  of  imparting  to  his 
young  bride  that  shyness  and  indiffer- 


ence, the  machinations  of  the  enemy, 
were  not  the  obstacles  that  stood  be- 
tween Marie  Antoinette  and  her  ma- 
ternal longings.  One  far  reaching  and 
permanent  consequence  was  the  habit  of 
hope  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Count 
de  Provence.  If  Louis  produced  no  heir, 
the  count  was  his  natural  inheritor. 
During  the  seven  years  sterility  that 
hope  became  a  fixed  purpose,  which  the 
count  never  relinquished,  and  which  he 
scrupled  at  no  crime  or  treachery  to 
realize.  It  was  not  wholly  the  natural 
ambition  to  produce  an  heir  to  the 
throne    that    filled    Marie    Antoinette's 
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heart  with  maternal  yearning;  she  had 
her  mother's  "faculty"  for  motherhood; 
she  suggests  in  her  longing,  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  virgin  mothers  that  Raphael 
and  Murillo  painted,  loveliness,  crowned 
by  babyhood. 

Her  cravings  for  family  affection  dis- 
appointed among  the  aunts  and  brothers 
of  her  husband,  she  turned  to  the  two 
small  princesses,  Clotilde  and  Elizabeth, 
the  younger  sisters  of  Louis.    The  elder, 
Clotilde,  was   a  small   maid   of   eleven, 
f^t,  merry,  and  affectionate;  Elizabeth, 
younger    by    five 
years,  was  what  the 
family    called 
"naughty."     She 
had  a  very  tonnent- 
ing  little  will  of  her 
own,  and  at  the  age 
of  seven,  when  her 
brother's  wife  first 
drew     toward     her 
with     passionate 
longing,     she    had 
learned    the    secret 
of      royalty ;      she 
commanded     the 
^rand^^.y  assigned 
to  do  honor  to  her 
station,     with     the 
imperious    decision 
of  a  grande  dame. 
She     scolded     her 
maids    with    ador- 
able hauteur,  mak- 
ing     known      that 
princesses    had    no 
need   to  learn   and 
follow  rules,  as  they 
always  have  people 
to  do  these  things 
for  them !     From   the  first   Marie  An- 
toinette  grew    tender    in    caressing    the 
wayward    little    girl.      She    writes    her 
mother    within    a    few    weeks    of    her 
domesticity    in    Versailles :    "The   little 
frank  Elizabeth  grows  daily  more  gentle 
and  refuses  to  quit  my  side.    Clotilde  is 
sweetness    itself,    reasonable,    winning, 
with  smiles  of  goodness  on  her  lips  ;  Eliz- 
abeth isn't  naughty,  but  rather  obstinate 
and  rebellious.     She  is  seven  years  old 
and  one  surprises  in  her  traits  of  sensi- 
bility   which    are    charming."      In    this 
sketch  of  a  child  of  seven  Marie  Antoi- 
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nette  proved  that  she  had  the  gift  of  dis- 
cernment in  character,  for  the  child  thus 
spoken  of  was  in  the  dreadful  time  to 
come  to  prove,  only  second  to  Marie  An- 
toinette herself  in  the  dignity,  constancy 
and  firmness  the  world  is  agreed  in  call- 
ing heroism.  The  fat  and  good  natured 
Clotilde  by  her  very  goodness,  wore 
down  by  the  nameless  attrition  of  love, 
the  sharper  traits  in  the  small  Elizabeth's 
character. 

Clotilde   having   reached   the   age   oi 
long    dresses    and    an    establishment    of 
her  own,   Madame 
Mackau,    a    noble- 
woman     of      high 
character,    was   se- 
lected  through  the 
intervention      of 
Marie  Antoinette  to 
assume  the  charge 
of  Elizabeth's  edu- 
cation.    The  choice 
was  providential 
both   for   the  child 
and  the  two  beings 
most   interested    in 
her,    Marie   Antoi- 
nette    and     Louis. 
The  two  brothers- 
in-law  married,  the 
Dauphine    did    her 
best     to     make     a 
family     circle 
which     should     be 
more  intimate  than 
Versailles  had  ever 
seen    among    royal 
kinsfolk.     She  pic- 
tures the  result  in 
a  letter  to  her  sis- 
ter, the  Archduch- 
ess   Marie    Christine:      "I    have    deter- 
mined, with  the  wives  of  my  two  broth- 
ers-in-law^,    to    have    a    family    table   in 
common   when   we   don't  eat  in  public. 
I   proposed-  this   to  the   Dauphin,   who 
found  it  just  to  his  mind;  thus  we  are 
always  six  at  table  at  dinner  and  supper. 
The  apartment  of  the  Count  de  Provence 
being  the  most  convenient  we  meet  there 
usually.     I  wished  also  to  take  my  part 
in  the  honors  of  the  supper,  and  Madamf* 
d'Artois  amused  us  very  much  in  also 
claiming  her  share  in  the  honors.    This 
rouses  a  confidence  and  gayety  which 
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delights  everybody.    The  Count  d'Artois 
hazards  fooleries  and  pranks  during  the 
repasts  which  the  Count  de   Provence 
styles  the  entremets.    When  we  quit  the 
table  he  redoubles  his  pranks,  which  in- 
creases    the     gayety    and     forces     the 
Dauphin  into  such  shouts  of  laughter  as 
convulse  us  all  with  merriment.     The 
Count   de    Provence   declares   that   my 
husband  has  a  'Homeric  laugh.'     I  ap- 
plaud myself  a  good  deal  over  my  idea 
which     has     the 
merit  of  render- 
ing my  husband 
more  attentive  to 
me  and  leads  to 
an  intimacy  more 
seemly     between 
my  sisters-in-law. 
We  form  really  a 
family,    which 
permits  us  to  un- 
derstand    each 
other  better  and 
avoid    the    disa- 
greeable     things 
that     annoy     us 
with  our  common 
parent,  the  king.'' 
The     motherly 
yearning,  and  the 
abhorrence    of 
the  king's  repro- 
bate    mistress, 
again  obtrude  in 
this    artless    pic- 
ture  of   the    life 
the     young    girl 
strove    to    lead, 
but  never  could, 
because  the  fam- 
ily    were     inex- 
pugnably     op- 
posed to  the  ends 
she  most  ardently  longed  for:  maternity 
and  family  union.     The  union  continued 
in  form,  however,  until  the  death  of  the 
king,   when   the   queen,    still   hungry   in 
heart,  abandoned  herself  to  a  passion  for 
the  Duchess  de  Polignac,  which  was  to 
entail  as  much  obloquy  as  the  diamond 
necklace  scandal.  Marie  Antoinette,  writ- 
ing   on    the    same    subject,    unwittingly 
set   down   the   facts   that   histor>'   needs 
in    estimating    her    own    character    and 
the,     for    a    long    time,     occult    influ- 


ences which  made  her  fortune  a  world 
tragedy.     "Another  idea  came  into  our 
heads,  it  was  a  mad  and  joyous  scheme. 
We  agreea  to  keep  it  entirely  secret  for 
fear  the  king  would  oppose  us,  although 
it  is  perfectly  innocent.     This  was  to 
have  a  play  acted  entirely  by  ourselves. 
All  doors  were  to  be  closed  and  locked. 
The  Dauphin,  who  had  a  cold  and  did 
not  wish  to  take  part  as  actor,  was  as- 
signed the  part  of  audience,  by  a  unani- 
mous   vote.       It 
would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceive 
anything   more 
amusing  than  the 
seriousness    w-ith 
which    he    takes 
his  role  as  'audi- 
ence.'      Two- 
thirds  of  our  fun 
came    from    the 
disguises  ;    the 
Countess   de 
Provence  had  the 
most   unique   in- 
ventions ;     her 
husband     always 
knew    his    parts 
better    than    any 
of  the  rest  of  us ; 
he     knew     those 
of  the  others  and 
acted  as  prompt- 
er  whenever   we 
forgot  our  parts 
or  stumbled.     It 
was  decided  that 
as  there  is  dan- 
ger of  discovery, 
we  shall  end  our 
season    to-mor- 
row.      'It    is     a 
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great  pity,'  said 
my  husband  when  this  was  decided,  'for 
my  brother  D'Artois  would  have  soon 
become  capable  of  earning  his  living  in 
the  role  of  amour eux  at  the  Comedie 
Franqaise  and  at  the  fairs.'  Keep  all  this 
to  yourself.  We  might  be  t^ken  for  crazy 
folk  when  we  reach  the  aere  of  reason." 
It  was  the  "fearful  joy"  snatched  in 
secrecy  that  gave  the  delight  to  these 
childish  escapades,  for  it  was  appre- 
hended that  the  old  maid  aunts  would 
find  such  amusement  an  infraction  of  the 
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witchery  as  beauty  and 
wit  give  the  young.  The 
plot  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  humorous  mis- 
hap. One  day  Marie 
Antoinette,  while  the 
play  was  beginning,  or- 
dered Campan  to  go  to 
her  boudoir  to  fetch 
some  object  she  had  for- 
gotten. He  was  cos- 
tumed for  a  part  he  was 
to  play,  Crispin,  and 
went  in  that  guise 
through  the  long  labyr- 
inth of  corridors,  taking 
care  to  avoid  being  seen. 
He  had  reached  the 
cabinet  de  toilet  of  the 
Dauphine,  when,  fancy- 
ing that  he  heard  some 
one  moving,  he  secreted 
himself  in  a  deep  recess 
in  the  wall.  A  valet  de 
chambre  had  heard  the 
steps  of  Crispin  and, 
wondering  who  could  be 
so  near  the  Dauphine*s 
apartment,  opened  a  door 
in  the  recess  itself.  He 
was  so  bewildered  by  the 
extraordinary  figure  that 
met  his  gaze  that  he 
broke  into  an  outcry  of 
alarm,  calling  for  help. 
Campan  seized  the  mar- 
plot and  succeeded  in 
quieting  his  terror,  but 
on  returning  to  the  play- 
ers he  recounted  the  ad- 

"  CAMPAN    SEIZED   THK    MARPLOT  "  VeUtUrC.  MaHC      Ajltoi" 

nette,   knowing  the  im- 

dignity,  investing  the  sacred  persons  of  possibility  of  keeping  a  secret  thus  di- 

royalty.      It   gives   an   idea   of   the   im-  vulged,  advised  the  discontinuance  of  the 

mensity  of  the  palace,  that  these  the-  covert  sport  and  the  plays  came  to  an  end. 

atricals  were  continued  for  months  with-  It  was  to  surprise  her  husband's  love 

out  a  suspicion,  even  by  the  army  of  and    dissipate    his   timidity   that    Marie 

valets  constantly  on  duty  in  the  mnu-  Antoinette  devised  these  innocent  revels, 

merable  apartrnents  and  corridors.     The  and  her  letters  to  her  mother  attest  that 

scene  was  set  in  an  unoccupied  chamber  her  method  was  not  without  its  effect, 

of  the  entresol^  and  the  stage  was  im-  It  was  plain  to  the  eyes  of  the  court,  that 

provised   from   an    immense   wardrobe,  the  boorishness  of  the  first  months  was 

The   Campans  who   were  finally  found  softening  into  shy  desire  to  be  near  the 

necessary    to    the  **properties    and    cos-  ingenuous   Circe,  deploying  the  preco- 

tumes,"  bear  testimony  that  Marie  An-  cious  coquetry,  born  of  sacred  instinct, 

toinette    played    with    spirit    and    such  justified  by  every  law  that  makes  moth- 
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erhood  ennobling.  Louis  grew  less  surly  "The  Dauphin  is  so  kind  to  me  that  I 

with  his  associates,  less  boisterous  in  his  am  happy,"  underscoring  the  last  three 

bouts  with  his  brothers ;  the  hesitating,  words.    Louis  loved  hunting  and  passed 

bashful    demeanor    was    softening    into  hours  at  the  chase.    To  retain  the  wak- 

furtive  tenderness,  when  he  found  him-  ening  interest  of  her  lord,  Marie  Antoi- 

self   near   his   wife.      Marie   Antoinette  nette  took  up  with  enthusiasm  the  role 

kept  her  mother  minutely  informed  of  of  Diana,  accompanying  the  king's  hunt 

every  evidence   of  her  slow   conquest :  whenever  her  husband  was  of  the  party. 


LOUIS   AL'GUSTK,   DAUPHIN 

(LOUIS   XVI.) 

From  a  painting  by  L.-M.  Vanloo 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  new  minister,  the  Duke  d'Aiguil- 
lon,  became  apprehensive  at  the  re- 
crudescence of  the  Dauphine's  influence 
with  king  and  country,  for  in  public 
Marie  Antoinette  was  rapturously  ac- 
claimed as  the  land's  desire.  To  make 
war  under  cover  the  Du  Barry  and  her 
Duke  set  the  Savoyard  Countesses  of 
Provence  and  D'Artois  against  the  Aus- 
trian. That  is,  the  wife  of  the  Count  de 
Provence  was  to  be  made  the  rallying 
personage  of  the  court.  Maria  Theresa 
grew  terrified  when  she  heard  of  this 
new  menace,  for  if  her  daughter  con- 
tinued barren,  heirless,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  supplant  her  among  the  court 
forces.  She  went  down  on  her  knees, 
metaphorically,  again  to  her  daughter, 
imploring  her  to  swallow  her  scruples 
and  concede  what  the  Du  Barry  desired, 
the  mere  formality  of  recognition  in 
public.  She  instructed  Prince  Kaunitz, 
the  Austrian  Chancellor,  to  write  to  the 
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Dauphine  a  letter,  which,  though  ad- 
dressed to  her,  was  to  be  shown  to  the 
king  or  his  minister.  "To  be  lacking  in 
consideration  for  persons  whom  the 
king  has  honored  with  office,"  Kaunitz 
wrote,  "or  with  his  society,  is  to  be  lack- 
ing in  consideration  for  himself.  It 
would  be  still  worse  to  permit  one's  self 
to  make  offensive  remarks.  One  should 
regard  that  sort  of  person  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  individual  whom  the 
king  has  found  worthy  of  his  confidence 
and  favor,  and  one  should  not  allow 
one's  self  to  examine  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong;  the  choice  alone  of  the  Prince 
should  be  respected;  in  consequence  of 
this  one  should  show  consideration  to 
that  sort  of  person.  Prudence  demands 
that  one  should  show  it  because  they  can 
do  harm."  He  then  goes  on  to  instruct 
Marie  Antoinette  in  the  words  she  must 
use  to  placate  the  anger  of  the  king,  out- 
raged at  his  granddaughter's  continued 
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intolerance    of    the    Du    Barry.      King 
Louis    was    in    a    very    uncomfortable 
•dilemma;  his   mistress  was  continually 
demanding  recognition  from  the  Dau- 
phine  and  the  old  king  secretly  feeling, 
very  likely,  that  the  princess  was  right, 
shrank  from  either  speaking  to  her  or 
asking  any  one  else  to  do  it.    But  at  last 
he  was   goaded   into  an   extraordinary 
action.    At  one  of  the  confidential  orgies 
in   the   apartment   of   the    Duchess   de 
Valentinois,  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  tak- 
ing Count  Mercy  aside,  informed  him 
that  the  king  desired  to  have  a  word  with 
him,  Mercy,  the  next  day  "*  *^"" 
house   of   Du    Barry,   at 
that  Louis  had  said :   "Y 
know  I  am  not  lodged  he 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see 
him  at  my  ease.  There- 
fore    engage     him     to 
meet  me  at  Madame  du 
Barry's."     Mercy  was 
ungovernably  surprised 
at  such   a  rendezvous, 
"but  took  good  care  to 
be  at  the  house  at  the 
time  fixed.     Du  Barry 
herself  intercepted  the 
minister  before  he  was 
allowed  to  penetrate  to  \ 
royalty.      She   deluged 
him   with  protestations 
of    her    friendship    for 
him  and  then  broke  out 
into  the  burden  of  her  wck 
'The  evil  minded,"  she  pr 
tested,  "had  made  use  of 
umnies  to  disparage  her  ii 
-eyes   of   the   Dauphine,    they  icomtk  dk  mei 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  to  her  certain   disrespectful   re- 
marks."    She  was  guiltless  of  such  an 
•enormity;    she    had,    she    averred    with 
deep    solemnity,    always    been    first    in 
praise  of  the  loveliness  of  the  wife  of 
the  heir  of  the  throne.     She  had  never 
used  her  credit  with  the  king,  but  to  per- 
suade him  to  grant  any  reasonable  re- 
quest the  princess  might  make.     Yet  in 
return  the  Dauphine  always  treated  her 
with  worse  than  contempt;  she  ignored 
her.     This  and  vastly  more  the  king's 
minion  poured  into  the  astonished  ear 
of  the  courtly  diplomat.     For  his  own 
part  he  was  burning  with  wrath,  to  be 


forced  to  hear  a  low  born  creature  like 
his  interlocutor  mention  the  daughter  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg,  as  if 
the  two  lived  on  the  same  planet,  but 
remembering  the   interest  the   empress 
had  in  keeping  the  fury  within  bounds, 
he  began  blandly  to  treat  the  complaints 
as  exaggeration.    He  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  Louis  himself  appeared 
by  a  secret  staircase  and  showed  that 
he  had  heard  all  that  was  said.     "Until 
now,"  he  began,   "you   have   been  the 
ambassador  of  the  empress;  now  I  beg 
you  lo  be  my  ambassador — at  least  for  a 
i.:^-^ "      Then    stammering    and 
ating    a    good    deal,    he 
unged  into  his  own  griev- 
ices  against  the  princess. 
He  declared  that  being 
young    and    charming, 
but  without  a  husband 
able  to  guide  her,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Dau- 
phine   to    escape    the 
traps  set  for  her ;  she 
espoused      the     pre  j  u- 
I  dices      and       enmities 
[which  were  prescribed 
for  her;  she  ill-treated, 
f  even  to  affectation,  per- 
sons whom  he  admitted 
to   his   intimate    circle. 
Such     conduct     would 
occasion  scenes  at  court 
and  excite  party  spirit 
d  intrigue.     "Go  and  see 
e  Dauphine  often,"  plead- 
,ouis ;  "I  authorize  you  to 
__   JO  her  w^hatever  you  wish 
Rcv-ARc.ENTKAu  ^s  comlug  from  me.    She  has 
bad    counselors,    she    needn't 
follow   their  advice."     How   Mercy   re- 
strained  his   surprise   to   hear   a   father 
and     king     make     such     a     confession 
of  his   bondage   to   a   wanton,   the   old 
diplomat  does  not  reveal,  but  he  sum- 
moned  control   enough  to   answer   re- 
spectfully, that  the  word  of  the  king  ad- 
dressed  directly  to  his   granddaughter 
would  be  much  more  weighty  with  the 
princess.     But  Louis  confessed  that  he 
hated  to  have  explanations  with  his  chil- 
dren.   "You  see  what  confidence  I  have 
in  you,"  he  concluded,  "since  I  lay  bare 
to  you  my  thoughts  concerning  my  fam- 
ilv  affairs."    Mercv  sets  the  scene  down 
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for  his  imperial  mistress,  rigorously  re- 
fraining from  the  reflections  such  an  ab- 
dication implied  in  the  king  and  father. 
He  went  at  once  to  Marie  Antoinette 
and  rained  reasons  down  upon  her  bur- 
dened head  and  heart,  which  would  have 
silenced  the  objections  of  any  woman  who 
had  not  something  fine  and  courageous 
in  her  nature.  He  recounted  to  her 
word  for  word  the  scene  with  the  king 
and  the  courtesan,  then  added :  "If 
Madame  L'Archiduchesse  wishes  to 
show  openly  by  her  conduct  that  she 
knows  the  role  the  Countess  du  Barry 
plays  at  court,  her  dignity  requires  that 
she  should  request  the  king  to  forbid  the 
woman  from  appearing  for  the  future  in 
the  court  circle.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she 
wishes  to  ignore  the  true  position  of  the 
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favorite,  which  is  what  Kaunitz  advises, 
it  is  necessary  to  treat  her  unaffectedly, 
like  any  other  lady  who  has  been  pre- 
sented and  when  occasion  offers,  speak 
to  her,  even  if  but  once,  which  would  put 
an  end  to  all  specious  pretexts  for  com- 
plaint. It  is  not  less  urgent  to  speak  to 
the  king  and  complain  gently  of  his  hav- 
ing transmitted  his  wishes  to  his  grand- 
daughter by  means  of  a  third  person  in- 
stead of  communicating  them  himself. 
Such  a  step  would  certainly  embarrass 
the  king,  and  in .  order  to  avoid  that 
dilemma  in  future  he  would  be  less  ready 
to  lend  himself  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
party  in  power.  It  would  be  wise  to  con- 
sult the  Dauphin  on  this  subject,  but 
under  no  circumstances  follow  the  advice 
of  Mesdames,  the  aunts."  When  this  was 
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told  Louis,  the  husband,  he  cordially  ap- 
proved Mercy's  advice;  Mesdames  the 
aunts  protested  and  Marie  Antoinette 
took  a  half  measure.  She  consented  to 
speak  a  single  word  to  the  favorite,  but 
declined  to  approach  the  king.  Secrecy 
was  impossible  in  a  community  such  as 
filled  the  prattling  apartments,  the  ves- 
tibules, and  pavilions  of  Versailles. 
Within  an  hour  the  great  news  had 
flown  from  whispers  to  shouts,  that  the 
Dauphine  had  finally  capitulated,  that 
the  Du  Barry  had  again  conquered.  It 
was  part  of  the  lady's  triumph  to  have 
the  affair  known  in  advance,  as  it  testi- 
fied to  her  power  and  the  compulsion  of 
the  Dauphine.  Then  a  comic  day  of 
the  dupes  set  Versailles  into  shrieks 
of  merriment.  The  Du  Barry  was  to 
appear  at  court  on  a  fixed  day;  Mercy 
was  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
her,  and  Marie  Antoinette  approach- 
ing by  accident,  was  to  bend  her 
head  and  say  "good  day."  Everything 
went  well,  Mercy  played  his  part,  the 
Dauphine  began  to  move  about  the 
circle,  speaking  a  word  to  each  person 
as  she  came  to  the  courtesying  figures. 
The  Du  Barry  had  bent  nearly  double 
and  in  one  moment  would  have  had  the 
coveted  word,  when  Madame  Adelaide, 
thrust  herself  in  front  of  the  group, 
crying  out:  "Come,  let  us  go  and  wait 
for  the  king  in  my  sister's  room."  Marie 
Antomette  flushed,  grew  faint,  turned 
her  back  and  retired.  Madame  du  Barry 
was  hurt,  as  everybody  could  see;  the 
scene  was  uselessly  cruel ;  but  it  helped 
the  plotter,  Madame  x\delaide,  who  thus 
gave  the  king  new  cause  to  distrust  his 
granddaughter.  He  met  Mercy  a  few 
minutes  later  with  a  red  spot  burning  on 
his  cheek.  "Well,  Monsieur  de  Mercy," 
he  snapped  out,  "your  scheme  hasn't 
borne  fruit,  I  must  come  to  your  aid." 
Mercy  trembled,  for  there  was  every 
reason  to  look  for  a  quick  return  of  the 
vengeance  of  a  "woman  scorned."  He 
wrote  in  piteous  helplessness  to  his 
"'august"  friend,  telling  her  of  the  catas- 
trophe. The  august  mother  roused  her- 
self to  the  sublimity  of  virtuous  sophistrv 
and  diplomatic  chicane  in  a  masterpiece 
of  maternal  casuistry.  "Confess,"  she 
cries,  "that  your  embarrassment,  your 
fear,  even,  to  say  good  day,  or  a  word 


about  dress  or  any  other  trifle,  is  noth- 
ing but  affectation  or  worse.  You  have 
allowed  yourself  to  fall  into  such  bond- 
age that  neither  your  reason  nor  your 
duty  is  strong  enough  to  guide  you.  I 
cannot  keep  silent  longer;  after  your 
conversation  with  Mercy  and  all  that  he 
told  you  the  king  desired  and  which  it 
was  your  duty  to  fulfill,  that  you  should 
have  dared  fail  him.  What  good  reason 
have  you  to  give?  None.  You  should 
not  regard  the  Du  Barry  in  any  other 
light  than  a  lady  admitted  to  the  court 
and  to  the  society  of  the  king.  You  are 
his  first  subject;  you  owe  him  obedience 
and  submission ;  you  owe  an  example  to 
the  covirt,  to  the  courtiers,  who  should 
execute  the  wishes  of  their  masters.  If 
indignities  or  familiarities  were  exacted 
from  you,  neither  I  nor  any  one  else 
would  counsel  you  to  grant  them ;  but  an 
indifferent  word,  a  little  consideration, 
not  for  the  lady,  but  for  your  grand- 
father, your  master,  your  benefactor. 
You  are  afraid  to  speak  to  the  king  and 
yet  you  are  not  afraid  to  disobey  and 
disoblige  him.  I  think  I  shall  release 
you,  for  the  present,  from  any  verbal  ex- 
planation with  him,  but  I  demand  that 
you  shall,  by  your  conduct,  convince  hirn 
of  your  respect  and  tenderness  by  doing, 
on  every  occasion,  what  will  please  him ; 
and  see  that  you  leave  nothing  for  him 
to  desire  on  this  point,  no  antagonism  or 
discourse.  Even  should  you  embroil 
yourself  with  every  one  else  I  cannot 
spare  you  this ;  you  have  but  one  object, 
and  that  is  to  please  and  obey  the  will 
of  the  king ;  if  you  conduct  yourself  thus 
I  shall  release  you  for  a  time  from  the 
obligation  of  any  verbal  explanation  with 
the  king."  This  is  far  from  the  ex- 
emplar)', even  pious  counseling,  the  re- 
vered empress  had  showered  upon  the 
victim,  when  she  set  out  from  the  ma- 
ternal nest.  On  the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing, Marie  Antoinette  must  have  obeyed 
any  loathly  command  her  depraved  king 
might  take  the  fancy  to  give  her.  But  it 
is  an  evidence  that  Marie  Antoinette  was 
not  the  girl  lost  in  frolic  and  diversion, 
that  even  her  friends  represent,  when 
her  response  to  her  mother's  detestable 
urgings  is  set  side  by  side.  "If  you  were 
in  a  position  to  see  as  I  do  all  that  occurs 
here,"  the  daughter  wrote,  "you  would 
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know  that  this  woman  and 
her  set  will  never  be  con- 
tent with  one  word  and 
that  it  will  always  begin 
over  again.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  shall  never  speak  to 
her,  but  I  cannot  agree  on 
any  time  in  order  that  she 
may  boast  of  it  before- 
hand and  triumph." 

The  pranks  of  Du  Bar- 
ry had  been,  during  the 
Dauphine's  earlier  years, 
the  talk  of  Europe.  When, 
by  the   king's  command, 
the  Dauphin  attended  the 
suppers   over   which   Du 
Barry   presided,   the   ad- 
venturous  dame  had  as- 
tonished the  revelers   by 
seating    herself    by    the 
young    man's    side;    she 
tried  every  ruse  to  pene- 
trate to  the  circle  of  the 
Dauphine;   she  caused   a 
pavilion  to  be  built  adjoin- 
ing and   overlooking  the 
garden   reserved   for   the 
young    members    of    the 
royal  family ;  she  obtained 
from  the  weakness  of  the 
king  the  right  of  naming 
all  the  places  and  promo- 
tions among  the  circles  of 
the  princes.    At  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  the  Count 
d'  Artois  she  had  flaunted 
herself  among  the  family 
group  at  the  table  glisten- 
ing in  diamonds  rated  at  five  millions. 
When  the  aunts  and  the  Dauphin  forced 
her  to  retreat  she  renewed  the  threat  of 
divorcing  her  nominal  husband,  Count  du 
Barry,  and  making  herself  the  queen  by 
marrying  her  royal  slave.    The  Duke  d' 
Aiguillon  and  the  princess  in  the  convent, 
Louise,  encouraged  and  aided  her  in  the 
preliminaries  of  this  foul  scandal.    Mercy 
feared  the  favorite ;  he  feared  D'Aiguillon 
and   he   renewed  his   prayers   to  Marie 
Antoinette  to  come  to  her  own  rescue  by 
saying  a  word  to  the  angry  demirep.    For 
Mercy's  fear  was  of  all  things  the  event, 
that  would  have  spared  Marie  Antoinette 
a  long  agony  and  hideous  death — being 
sent   back   to   her   mother   as   a   barren 


SHE  CAUSED  A   PAVILION    TO   BE    BUILT 


bride,    incapable   of   giving   France   the 
heir  required. 

Whether  by  accident,  or  with  a  de- 
sire to  have  peace  from  her  mother, 
Marie  Antoinette,  once  when  the  New 
Year's  throng  was  greatest,  as  she 
passed  the  hungry  Du  Barry,  let  drop  a 
word  which  might  be  construed  as  a 
recognition.  Mercy  wrote  in  te  deum  to 
his  apostolic  mistress.  His  hopes  rose 
high ;  if  the  haughty  girl  could  bring  her- 
self to  open  her  lips  once,  she  might  be 
induced  to  even  pay  a  pretty  compliment, 
and  no  wit  at  the  court  could  turn  one 
more  agreeably  than  the  princess.  But 
Marie  Antoinette  undeceived  him,  for 
the  next  time  she  met  him  she  declared 
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bluntly :  "I  have  spoken  once,  but  I  am 
determined  to  let  it  stop  there  and  that 
woman  shall  not  hear-  the  sound  of  my 
voice  again."  Then  to  her  mother  she 
wrote:  "1  doubt  not  that  Mercy  has 
told  you  of  my  behavior  at  the  New 
Year's  fete.  I  hope  that  you  are  con- 
tent. You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall 
always  sacrifice  my  prejudices  and  re- 
pugnances so  long  as  nothing  conspicu- 
ous and  contrary  to  honor  is  proposed 
to  me." 

Daughters,  even  daughters  on  the 
first  round  of  great  thrones,  were  not  in 
the  habit  in  those  days  of  contradicting 
"apostolic"  majesties  in  this  cogent 
form.  Maria  Theresa  forgot  for  the  mo- 
ment the  repose  that  marks  the  caste  of 
the  divine  born  and  retorted  with  an 
acrimony  that  must  perplex  her  eulogists 
to  reconcile  with  the  **august"  role  as- 
signed her.  "You  make  me  laugh,"  she 
shot  bfick  at  the  astonished  princess, 
"when  you  imagine  that  I  or  my  minister 
could  ever  give  you  any  advice  contrary 
to  honor;  nay,  not  even  contrary  to  the 
least  decorum.  See  by  these  tokens  how 
much  the  prejudices  and  bad  counsels  of 
your  friends  have  gained  ascendency 
over  your  mind.  Your  agitation  after 
these  few  words  (the  empress  is  allud- 
ing to  the  frigid  phrase,  the  Dauphine 
dropped  to  the  Du  Barry),  your  remark 
that  you  will  not  say  anything  further, 
makes  me  tremble  for  you.  What  inter- 
est should  I  have  but  your  welfare  and 
that  of  your  future,  the  happiness  of  the 
Dauphin  and  yours,  the  critical  position 
in  which  you  and  the  whole  kingdom 
are,  the  intrigues  of  the  factions  ?  Who 
can  counsel  you  better  or  be  more 
worthy  of  your  confidence  than  my  min- 
ister who  knows  to  the  deeps  the  state 
and  all  the  forces  therein  at  work  ?  I  re- 
peat, if  you  love  me  follow  my  advice 
without  hesitancy  and  with  confidence 
all  that  Mercy  tells  you  or  exacts  of 
you.  If  he  desires  that  you  should  re- 
peat your  attentions  to  the  lady  or  to 
others,  do  it."  But  Marie  Antoinette, 
even  then,  she  had  by  this  time  hardly 
rounded  seventeen,  stood  firm  as  she 
stood  at  a  memorable  time  years  after- 
ward, when  she  said  to  the  maniac  mob 
surrounding  her:  "I  will  be  nailed  to 
these  walls  before  you  force  me  to  quit 


the  palace."  She  did  love  the  arbitrary 
and  bad  counseling  mother,  but  she  re- 
fused to  give  another  syllable  or  even 
glance  at  the  king's  harlot.  The  em- 
press was  in  sore  straits  when  she  com- 
manded the  immolation  of  all  that  was 
womanly  and  pure  in  her  best  beloved 
daughter.  The  crisis  in  the  destruction 
of  Poland  was  then  at  its  worst.  The 
letter  bears  the  sinister  date  of  Febru- 
ary, 1772 ;  at  that  hour  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, confederated  with  the  "Northern 
Semiramis,"  the  Messallina,  Catherine, 
of  Russia,  had  signed  and  sealed  the 
coparceny  of  the  territories  of  Poland, 
and  Maria  Theresa  saw  herself  forced 
either  to  take  her  part  in  the  robbery  or 
see  her  empire  threatened  by  new  and 
menacing  boundaries.  Had  Choiseul 
been  in  the  cabinet,  an  army  in  Flanders 
would  soon  have  brought  the  robber 
powers  to  bay  and  Poland  would  have 
been  preserved.  But  Maria  Theresa 
feared  that  even  the  ridiculous  fribble, 
the  Duke  d'  Aiguillon,  would  penetrate 
the  scheme  and  so  act  as  to  weaken 
Austria.  This  was  the  meaning  of  her 
counsel  of  degradation  to  her  daughter, 
and  Mercy,  hating  as  he  did  the  Du 
Barry  and  secretly  approving  the  atti- 
tude of  his  adored  "Archiduchesse," 
urged  remorselessly  the  commands  of 
his  revered  sovereign.  Mercy's  prayers, 
entreaties,  the  veiled  threats  of  the 
"august"  anger  were  written,  spoken, 
insinuated  to  no  purpose.  The  word  she 
had  spoken  to  the  wanton,  rankled  in 
Marie  Antoinette's  mind  like  the  echo  of 
a  curse,  and  thereafter  she  increased  the 
disdain  of  her  manner.  Even  the  mis- 
chief-making Princess  Adelaide  won 
over  to  the  Du  Barry  interest  reversed 
her  opposition  and  argued  from  scrip- 
ture to  reassure  the  obstinate  Dauphine. 
Louis  himself,  for  the  first  time,  sum- 
moned courage  when  he  saw  the  un- 
daunted front  of  his  wife,  to  launch  a 
shot  at  his  hitherto  terrible  aunt.  "I 
advise  you,  my  aunt,  not  to  meddle  in 
the  intrigues  of  D'Aiguillon,  for  he  is  a 
bad  fellow."  Madame  du  Barry  forced 
her  niece  into  the  Dauphine's  circle; 
Marie  Antoinette  turned  her  back;  then 
she  presented  a  sister-in-law,  the 
Countess  d'Agricourt ;  Marie  Antoinette 
was    ice.      Maria    Theresa    went    from 
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motherly  expostulation  to  the  scoldings 
of  a  fury.  The  daughter  made  but  one 
response.  She  could  not  do  otherwise ; 
her  "husband  would  have  disapproved 
of  it."  From  this  firm  ground  the  em- 
press saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
moving  the  rebel  and  the  warfare  ended. 
From  her  first  coming  to  France  Marie 
Antoinette  had  as  her  spiritual  guardian 
the  Abbe  Maudaux,  a  man  of  austere 
morals  and  the  most  approved  piety.  The 
Abbe  was  at  the  same  time  the  confessor 
of  the  king,  but  for  years  his  office  had 
been  a  sinecure,  for  Louis  dared  not  ap- 
proach the  confessional.  The  Abbe  was 
too  high  minded  a  man  to  lend  himself  to 
the  intrigues  the  cabal  had  in  hand,  hence 
it  was  planned  to  remove  him  and  ap- 
point a  priest  who  would  not  order  the 
dismissal  of  the  mistress,  when  the  king 
laid  his  sins  before  the  confessor.  Marie 
Antoinette  was  the  first  to  be  attacked 
by  the  new  complot;  if  she  could  be 


made  to  ask  a  change  of  confessors,  the 
Abbe  Maudaux  would  be  sent  away 
and  a  subservient  clergyman  put  in 
his  place. 

The  Du  Barry  made  every  imaginable 
advance  to  the  princess,  whom  she  had 
hitherto  braved  in  private  and  as  far  as 
she  dared  in  public.  She  persuaded  the 
old  king  to  order  and  present  to  the 
Dauphine  a  famous  set  of  pearl  ear- 
rings at  a  cost  of  one  million  francs. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  extremely  fond  of 
gems,  but  when  the  proffer  was  made 
she  coldly  replied  that  she  did  not  desire 
increasing  the  store  she  already  pos- 
sessed. Then  the  Du  Barry,  with  a  sense 
hardly  to  be  expected  of  her  character, 
realized  that  the  Austrian  girl  had  beaten 
her.  Instead  of  falling  into  fury  and  in- 
venting new  revenges,  she  accepted  the 
situation  and  from  that  time  held  her 
peace  and  dropped  from  the  plans  and 
plots  of  the  cabals. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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A    STUDY    IN     BROWN 

By  Frederick  J.  Burnett 


After  the  long  procession  of  brilliant 
months,  from  March  or  April  with  the 
first  bright  greens  of  Spring,  that  tread 
so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  Winter's 
gleaming  snows,  to  crimson  and  gold  Oc- 
tober, November,  with  its  browns  and 
grays,  is  as  restful  to  the  eyes  as  the 
murmur  of  the  wind  is  to  ears  that  have 
been  listening  long  to  the  music  of  a  con- 
cert band.  A  continuous  note  of  scarlet 
is  as  wearying  to  one  sense  as  another; 
the  health  of  the  eye  demands  neutral 
tones  as  well  as  that  of  the  ear  or  the 
mind ;  we  could  not  listen  always  to  Han- 
del's Halleluiah  Chorus,  nor  look  forever 
on  a  field  of  poppies  blazing  in  July  sun- 
shine. Think  of  the  glare  of  a  year  with- 
out November ! 

Seen  from  a  distance,  or  with  a  cursory 
glance,  the  country  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  brown  in  November;  but  the  brown 
of  Nature,  like  the  brown  of  Art,  is  a 
blending  of  many  other  colors,  some 
grave,  some  gay ;  and  Nature's  colors  are 
not  all  mixed  on  her  pallet,  the  finished 
picture — if  one  of  her  changing  pictures 
can  ever  be  called  finished — shows  in- 
numerable tints  and  hues  that  are  not 
brown,  if  one  looks  for  them,  and  there 
are  shades  of  brown  uncountable.  There 
is  the  pale  yellow  brown  of  the  com 
stalks,  the  warm  orange  brown  of  the 
dog-fennel,  the  dark  red  brown  of  the 


smartweed,  the  russet  of  some  of  the 
grasses.  And  grays !  Who  can  count  the 
different  grays  to  be  found  on  a  gray  No- 
vember day  ?  The  oak  is  a  different  gray 
from  the  walnut,  which  also  differs  from 
the  hickory,  which  is  unlike  the  gray  of 
the  sky.  There  is  a  little  red  mixed  with 
the  gray  of  the  Indian  currants  that  gives 
them  a  warmish  tone ;  in  the  gray  of  the 
apple  tree  is  a  tinge  of  purple,  shading 
into  pink  at  the  tips  of  some  of  the  twigs. 
The  trunks  of  the  cottonwoods  are  silver- 
gray,  their  branches  sage-green-gray, 
running  into  green  twigs. 

Most  people  know  more  or  less  of  the 
country  in  summer  and  early  autumn,  the 
season  of  picnics  and  vacations;  a  little 
less  about  it  during  spring  and  winter, 
when  violets  and  sleighing  sometimes 
lure  them  out  of  town ;  but  of  the  season 
of  brown  and  gray  days,  between  the 
going  of  the  leaves  and  the  coming  of  the 
snows,  know  nothing  at  all,  save  that,  to 
them,  the  world  of  out  doors  looks  bleak 
and  cheerless,  as  they  catch  glimpses  of 
it  from  high  places  in  town  or  see  it 
whisking  past  the  car  windows. 

We  have  been  told  so  often  by  poets 
and  sages  that  these  are  melancholy  days, 
that  the  majority  of  us  have  accepted  it 
as  a  fact,  without  going  out  to  see  for 
ourselves  whether  they  are  or  not ;  with- 
out learning  from  our  own   experience 
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that  the  melancholy  or  joyousness  we  find 
without  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
what  we  have  \yithin,  that  Nature's  mood 
is  often  but  a  reflection  of  our  own.  Of 
course  there  may  be  melancholy  days  in 
late  autumn,  but  so  there  are  in  spring. 
How  many  of  us  grow  out  of  our  teens 
without  having  known  spring  days  that 
were  almost  unendurably  melancholy, 
though  everything  save  self  seemed 
bursting  with  joy?  So  far  as  Nature 
herself  is  concerned,  melancholy  days  are 
not  a  matter  of  the  calendar,  but  of  the 
barometer. 

A  woman  is  not  more  melancholy  in 
her  plain  tailor-made  gown  than  when 
she  was   radiant  in   silks   and   laces   of 
varied  hue ;  no  more  does  Nature  become 
sad  when  she  changes  her  summer  finery 
for  her  brown  autumnal  garb.    If  she  be 
given  to  thought  a  shade  more  serious, 
what    of    it?      Does    not    her 
seriousness   become   her  well? 
It  need  not  be  sadness.    Brown 
thoughts  are  as  good  for  the 
soul   as  brown  colors   for  the 
eye. 

Probably  we  never  would 
have  thought  of  autumn  as  a 
melancholy  season  did  it  not 
come  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
marking  the  close  of  the  season 
of  vacations  and  out-of-door 
life — for  most  people — and  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of 
work,  to  which  one  has  not  yet 
become  attuned.  Beinsr  prone 
to  think  of  the  jovs  that  are 
past,  rather  than  of  those  that 


arc  to  come,  to  the  average 
mortal  the  ending  of  the  year 
seems  like  the  ending  of  things 
pleasant  and  the  beginning  of 
tnose  sad  and  serious. 

But  the  brown  days  of  autumn 
are  not  the  end  of  things  joyous, 
nor  even  the  suspension.    There 
is  no  time  in  the  year  when  one 
may  find  more  physical   enjoy- 
ment out  of  doors  than  during 
the  season  of  ** naked  woods  and 
meadows  brown  and  sear."      A 
tramp   across   lots  on  a   brown 
November  day,  when  there  is  a 
frosty  edge  to  the  wind,  is  an 
event  to  be  remembered.    There 
is  something  in  the  air  that  gives  one  a 
feeling   of   buoyancy,   both   mental   and 
physical;  makes  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
wearing  one  of  Stockton's  negative  grav- 
ity machines;  inclines  him  to  run  and 
shout  and  expand  his  lungs  to  the  fur- 
thermost cell. 

The  wind  does  not  'Svail"  to  him  who 
is  afield  afoot  on  such  a  day,  it  shouts, 
as  it  shouted  to  the  Vikings  of  old  when 
it  sped  their  staunch  little  ships  over  un- 
sailed  seas,  and  there  is  no  more  melan- 
choly in  its  voice  to-day  than  there  was 
in  the  days  of  Lief  Ericcson,  only  a  joy- 
ous call  to  come  out  for  a  frolic. 

I  have  never  walked  over  the  Nebraska 
prairies  on  a  bluff,  brown,  bracing  No- 
vember day,  the  best  place  I  know  of  for 
a  tramp  on  such  a  day,  without  thinking 
of  the  Norsemen,  and  the  brown  seas  that 
seem  to  go  with  them.  The  rolling  prairie 
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is  not  so  very  different  to  look  upon  from 
the  rolling  sea,  and  the  prairie  wind  and 
the  sea  wind  are  near  akin.  The  prairie 
wind  gives  one  a  feeling  of  exultation  and 
physical  prowess,  a  feeling  of  world-own- 
ership, that  the  Vikings  must  have  had  as 
they  rode  over  the  waves. 

The  world  is  not  wholly  brown  yet,  in- 
deed it  is  never  that,  there  is  always  green 
to  be  found,  if  one  looks  for  it.  Cabbages 
and  turnips  are  not  all  harvested  and  a 
distant  patch  of  green  is  likely  to  prove, 
on  closer  acquaintance,  a  place  where  one 
may  get  a  cabbage  leaf  or  a  slice  of  raw 
turnip  in  which  to  taste  his  youth.  Here 
and  there  along  the  roadside,  are  a 
younger  growth  of  turnips  growing  wild, 
wind-sown  children  of  a  nearby  field; 
their  roots  are 
of  little  worth, 
but  the  thrifty 
ho  u  s  ew  i  f  e 
knows  their  tops 
make  excellent 
greens. 

In  some 
places  the  corn 
has  been  gath- 
ered into  shocks 
that  transform 
the  fields  into 
Indian  villages, 
in  others  the 
stripped  stalks 
have  been  left 
standing,  like  a 
ragged  army. 
It  is  always  easy 
to  find  an  ear,  if  but  a  nubbin,  with  a  few 
sound  kernels  upon  which  to  try  ones 
teeth. 

Tumble-weeds  and  light,  feathery 
grasses  are  broken  off  by  the  wind  and 
rolled  across  the  fields,  until  a  fence 
through  which  they  cannot  pass  catches 
them,  and  here  they  pile  up  into  a  brown 
hedge.  One  can  always  see  them  rolling 
on  such  a  day,  in  Nebraska,  leaving  a 
trail  of  seeds  behind  them. 

The  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
often  bum  off  their  stubble  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  fields  thus  burned  make  black 
patches  in  the  landscape,  beauty  patches 
on  the  face  of  Dame  Nature,  as  it  were, 
making  the  rest  of  her  countenance  more 
fair  by  contrast. 


In  the  woods  and  along  the  hedgerows 
the  bright  red  and  orange  bittersweet  and 
the  darker  red  haws  glow  resplendently. 
There  are  some  bright  oak  leaves  still 
fluttering  from  the  low  shoots  near  the 
ground,  and  among  the  wild  gooseberry 
bushes,  a  purplish  brown  in  the  mass,  are 
always  a  few  bright  crimson  leaves,  just 
as  there  are  always  a  few  spots  of  bright 
color  in  all  lives,  however  brown  they 
may  look  from  a  distance,  or  considered 
in  the  mass. 

An  occasional  lonely  grasshopper  is 
to  be  met  with,  looking  forlorn  and  hun- 
gry, perhaps  because  we  are  taught  from 
childhood  to  consider  him  so.  If  there 
is  a  memory  in  his  hard  looking  little 
head,  and  we  could  read  his  thoughts, 

very  likely  we 
would  find  him 
upsetting  all  our 
sermonizing  by 
thinking  of  the 
good  times  he 
has  had  while 
the  summer 
lasted,  and  phil- 
osophically ac- 
cep t ing  hi  s 
empty  larder  as 
a  penalty  for  a 
life  of  pleasure 
that  was  well 
worth  the  price ; 
being  glad  that 
he  lived  while 
he  could  live, 
instead  of  toil- 
ing to  no  higher  end  than  to  prolong  a 
life  of  labor. 

After  all  the  moralizing  about  the  ant 
and  the  grasshopper,  who  shall  say  that 
the  life  of  the  latter  is  not  the  more  ra- 
tional one;  that  it  is  not  better  to  have 
lived  for  a  brief  space  with  the  flowers 
and  sunshine,  to  have  known  and  enjoyed 
the  beautiful  world,  than  to  purchase  a 
longer  existence  at  the  price  of  a  perpet- 
ual, feverish  haste  to  lay  up  the  only  kind 
of  riches  the  ant  knows;  that  the  grass- 
hopper's harvest  of  memories  does  not 
outweigh  the  ant's  harvest  of  meat? 
That  the  grasshopper  and  the  ant  are 
not  the  poet  and  the  miser  of  the  insect 
world  ? 

Surely  the  true  measure  of  life  is  one 
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of  quality,  not  quantity;  of  fullness  of 
days,  rather  than  length  of  days. 

Sometimes  a  quail  or  partridge  startles 
one  by  rising  suddenly  before  him,  or  a 
rabbit's  white  tail  bobs  along  the  road  or 
across  the  fields.  There  are  a  few  blue- 
jays  here  yet,  and  nuthatches.  My  only 
red-shafted  flicker  was  met  with  on  a 
November  tramp.  Kinglets  are  also 
about,  so  are  pine  siskins,  chickadees, 
goldfinches  in  their  brown  winter  garb, 
and  sparrows — white-throats,  fox  spar- 
rows and  an  occasional  song  sparrow. 
Brown  birds  are  worth  more  than  a  pass- 
ing glance  during  these  brown  days,  one 
may  find  among  them  a  number  of  un- 
familiar species. 

Then  there  are  the  bird's  nests,  exposed 
to  view  by  the  falling  of  their  leafy  cover- 
ings. If  one  has  looked  for  them  during 
the  spring  and  summer  it  is  surprising 
how  many  he  did  not  find ;  how  well  hid- 
den they  were,  and  what  wonderful  works 
of  architecture  for  builders  without  hands. 

The  falling  of  the  leaves  also  reveals 
the  delicate  lace-work  of  twigs  that  held 
them,  which  shows  like  the  tracery  of  an 
arabesque  against  the  gray  sky ;  and  with 
the  going  of  the  more  showy  leaves  and 
blossoms,  the  mosses  and  lichens  become 
more  conspicuous  and  tempt  one  to  tarry 
and  admire  their  wonderful  colors  and  in- 
finite variety. 

Cocoons  of  divers  size  and  ingenious- 
ness  of  construction  are  to  be  found  now 
in  abundance,  if  one  has  sharp  eyes,  for 
though  there  are  but  a  few  brown  leaves 
to  hide  these  nests,  their  similarity  in 
color  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached makes  them  inconspicuous,  and  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  look  for  them  to 
see  them.  Sometimes  a  brown  oak  leaf, 
rolled  up  as  if  by  its  own  drying,  enfolds 
an  embryo  next-summer's  butterfly,  or  a 
bursted  seed-pod  has  been  cunningly 
drawn  together  into  a  fairy  cradle.  They 
are  glued  to  fence  posts  and  tree  trunks, 
to  weed  stalks  and  the  under  sides  of 
leaves  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  concealment. 

The  galls  of  various  kinds,  the  seem- 
ing pine-cones  on  the  willows,  the  swollen 
goldenrod  stems,  manifestations  of  "sap 
bewitched,"  as  Mr.  Gibson  calls  them,  are 
more  easily  found  in  November,  when  the 
leaves  are  gone. 


A  few  black-walnuts  and  perhaps  an 
occasional  hickory-  nut,  overlooked  by  the 
boys  and  squirrels,  may  be  seen  still 
clinging  to  the  higher  twigs,  proclaiming 
the  family  of  these  trees;  though  the 
veriest  tyro  in  woodcraft  would  know 
them,  from  the  trampled  bushes  under- 
neath and  the  litter  of  sticks  and  bricks 
and  other  missiles  gathered  from  the  four 
ends  of  the  township,  which  strew  the 
ground  within  a  circle,  the  radius  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  throwing  power 
of  the  boys  who  have  been  there  after 
nuts.  A  well-aimed  stick  may  bring  these 
down,  to  be  cracked  bet^'een  a  couple  of 
stones  or  pieces  of  brick,  if  one  wishes  to 
know  how  nuts  tasted  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Along  the  road-side  and  in  the  fence 
comers  wild  hemp  offers  its  seed  to  man 
as  well  as  bird,  and,  eaten  out  of  doors, 
it  is  a  dainty  more  meet  for  the  occasion 
than  many  that  are  more  costly,  it  has  a 
wild,  brown,  out-of-door  taste  that  goes 
well  with  the  landscape.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  things  are  to  be  found  on  a 
November  tramp  that  are  good  to  eat,  and 
how  good  things  taste  that  would  not  be 
considered  edible  in-doors. 

Sometimes  the  gray  November  clouds 
trail  over  the  earth,  and  there  is  a  mist, 
like  the  drawing  of  a  veil  over  Nature's 
face,  as  if  she  would  screen  herself  ♦from 
prying  eyes ;  but,  to  him  who  knows,  it  is 
but  the  coquetry  of  a  beauty  who  veils  all 
features  but  her  eyes,  that  they  may  be 
the  better  appreciated.  At  most  the  misty 
veil  is  but  a  ruse  to  keep  the  half-hearted 
within  doors,  the  true  nature-lover  minds 
it  not,  for  he  knows  it  "half  conceals,  half 
discloses"  charms  without  number,  that 
everything  looks  different  in  a  mist.  The 
browns  are  all  darker  browns  now,  and 
most  of  the  grays  have  become  brown, 
while  others  are  purple.  There  is  a  smell 
of  moist  earth  and  wet  bark  that  suggests 
spring,  and  one  is  impelled  to  brush  away 
the  brown  carpet  of  fallen  leaves  to  see  if 
there  are  not  violets  coming  up. 

When  a  g:ray  wall  of  mist  narrows  the 
horizon  and  one  must  perforce  see  what 
is  comparatively  near  at  hand  only,  his 
eyes,  by  reason  of  not  being  able  to  cover 
so  large  a  field,  cover  the  lesser  one  more 
thoroughly,  and  find  many  things  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked, 
like  the  green  of  the  lichens  on  an  old 
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stump,  the  soft,  velvety  brown  of  a  rot-  mer ;  sometimes  there  are  wild  boisterous 

ting   fence-post,   or   the   chrysalis   some  days  of  rain  and  sleet.    As  the  sands  of 

worm  has  woven  in  a  milkweed  pod.  the  year  run  low  the  rare  days  become 

Sometimes  there  are  days  as  "rare  as  rarer,  in  another  sense,  and  the  boisterous 

a  day  in  June,"   when  the   sun   shines  days  more  frequent,  until,  some  morning, 

warm,  and  a  purple  haze  hangs  over  the  we  look  out  of  our  windows  and  see  the 

far  away  hills,  and  a  gentle  breeze  comes  browns  all  dusted  over  with  white,  and 

up  from  the  south  laden  with  memories  whatever  the  calendar  may  say,  we  know 

and  good-by  kisses  of  the  departed  sum-  that  November  is  gone  and  winter  is  here. 
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The  sun  shining  through  the  leaves 
traced  the  girl's  face  with  fine  lines  of 
shadow.  Her  red  hair,  caught  in  a  knot 
at  her  neck,  glinted  the  light,  and  her 
strong  arms,  bare  to  the  elbow,  were 
white.  Truly,  at  eighteen,  old  man 
Herndon's  daughter.  Marguerite,  was 
the  prettiest  girl  on  the  island.  Even 
the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged  de- 
tracted nothing  from  her  charm;  she 
was  cleaning  fish  on  an  old  barrel  at 
the  side  of  the  house,  for  the  noon-meal. 
So  intent  was  she  upon  her  task  that  she 
did  not  observe  the  approach  of  Mrs. 
Gibson,  and  started,  to  hear  a  voice  say, 
over  her  shoulder: 

"Margyreet,  it's  a  foine,  purty  gurrl 
ye  arre — shure  an'  it  is!" 

The  first  look  of  startle  vanished  and 
left  a  smile  in  her  eyes.  Too,  the  flower 
of  a  blush  bloomed  upon  her  cheek,  as 
she  answered  the  woman's  salutation, 
with  a  trace  of  mock  annoyance: 


"Away  with  your  blarney.  Missus  Gib- 
son!" And  without  vouchsafing  her 
caller  so  much  as  another  glance,  she  re- 
sumed scraping  the  fish. 

But  Mrs.  Gibson  persisted.  "Shure 
'tis  no  blarney,  Margyreet,"  she  pro- 
tested. "It's  a  credit  ye  air  t'  th'  name 
ye  bear,  gurrl,  an'  that  like  yer  ould 
mother — God  rist  her — that  ye  'r  th' 
livin'  image  iv  her" — the  girl  bent  lower 
over  the  barrel.  "An'  it's  a  joy  ye  must 
be  t'  yer  father.  I  knew  his  name  in 
th'  ould  country  befure  me  'n  Michael — 
but  thin  ...  I'm  after  thinkin'  yer 
own  name  won't  be  Herndon  much 
longer,  though  it's  a  good  enough  name 
f'r  th'  likes  iv  anyone.  Yer  poor 
mother  thought  th'  same — God  rist  her." 
Then  she  added  so  quickly  that  the  girl 
started  again :  "Hov  ye  seen  AUin,  this 
mornin',  Margyreet?" 

The  girl  looked  up  into  the  old 
woman's  face,  her  eyes  speaking  the  joy 
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"  thay're  both  a-settin'  on  th'  dock  this  blissid  minnit 


that  mention  of  the  name  had  stirred  in 
her  heart.  Then  perceiving  her  fluster, 
she  answered  with  a  snap  of  impatience : 
"No,  IVe  not.  There!  What  is  it  you 
want,  anyway,  Missus  Gibson?  Father? 
He  ain't  here.  He  went  out  in  the  boat 
an  hour  ago  for  a  look  at  the  nets  with — 
with— Allin." 

"There,  there :  now  don't  git  dandery. 
Shure  I  was  only  foolin'.  It's  an  errand 
Fm  on,  Margyreet." 

"What?'' 

"I  was  thinkin',  Margyreet,  that  ye 
might  be  afther  lettin'  me  hov  half- 
a-dozen  fish  iv  yesterday's  catch,  if 
they've  not  all  been  sint  t'  th'  packin' 
house.  My  Terrance  starrted  out  befure 
sun-up  an'  'long  comes  a  couple  iv 
young  fellys  from  th'  Mainland  wid  th' 
appytites  iv  giants.  They'd  be  out  on 
th'  water  thimsilves  if  it  wasn't  f'r 
th'  sun.  Thay're  both  a-settin'  on  th' 
dock  this  blissid  minnit  a-prayin'  f'r 
rain." 

Marguerite  had  started  toward  the 
low,  slab  shed  which  stood  some  twenty 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  house.  Mrs. 
Gibson  explained  as  she  hurried  after 
her. 

"I  don't  know  whether  there's  any  left 
or  not,"  the  girl  said,  fumbling  at  the 
latch.  Then  she  pulled  the  creaking 
door  open  and  the  two  entered.  A 
bushel  of  fish  lay  in  a  pile  on  the  floor. 

"That    enough?"    asked    Marguerite, 


pointing.  Mrs.  Gibson's  two 
hands  came  out  from  under  her 
shawl  and  flew  above  her  head. 
The  market-basket  she  carried 
slipped  down  her  arm  to  her 
shoulder  and  dangled  there. 

"Shure  an'  thayre's  enough 
f'r  a  rigirriint  iv  th'  Quane's  sol- 
diers!" she  cried,  beaming. 
"An'  luk  at  th'  size  iv  thimi" 
She  stooped  and  picked  up  one 
of  the  fish.  "Shure  Allin  obeys 
th'  law  all  right;  thayre's  not 
a  nubbin  in  th'  lot!"  she  ob- 
served. 

"Of  course  he  obeys  the  law !" 
the  girl  exclaimed,  "and  that's 
more'n  you  can  say  of  a  good 
many  around  this  Island !" 

"Aye,    true."       Mrs.    Gibson 
nodded  solemnly. 
"The  McCanns,  f'r  instance,"  the  girl 
suggested  with  a  sneer. 

"Sssh !"  Mrs.  Gibson  took  her  by  the 
arm  and  laid  a  crooked  fore-finger 
across  her  own  lips. 

"Allin  was  tellin'  father  last  night  that 
old  Andy  McCann's  had  a  quarter-inch 
gill-net  set  off  th'  North  Point  all  sum- 
mer; and  he  said  he'd  a  good  mind  t' 
tell."  .    .    . 

"There,  there,  gurrl ;  don't  let  him  do 
it;  don't  let  him  tell  th'  warden;  'twill 
do  no  good  an'  be  bad  f'r  th'  Island.  He 
can't  sell  th'  fish— th'  Hurseys  '11  hov 
none  iv  thim."    .    .    . 

"Well,  he's  mad  about  it  anyway," 
Marguerite  went  on.  "It's  worse  t'  him, 
f'r  he'd  no  more  break  th'  law  with  small- 
net  fishin'  than  he'd"    .    .    . 

"Well,  don't  let  him  tell  th'  warden; 
who  knows  mebbe  thayre'll  come  a 
time  whin"    .    .    . 

"Allin !"  the  girl  cried.  "Allin  take  un- 
dersized fish !  Never !"  And  seizing  the 
old  woman's  basket  she  proceeded  to  fill 
it,  packing  the  fish  head  to  tail  as  was 
the  custom.  Handing  the  basket  back 
to  Mrs.  Gibson  she  asked:  "Is  that 
enough  ?" 

"A  plinty,"  was  the  reply.  "An'  now 
how  much  arre  they?"  Mrs.  Gibson 
fumbled  at  her  skirt.  The  girl  took  her 
by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  her  out  of 
the  shed. 

"A    thousand    dollars,"    she    replied, 
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laughing,  as  she  fastened  the  door — "A 
thousand  dollars." 

Mrs.  Gibson  cackled  drily:  "Shure  an' 
I'll  hov  t'  give  a  mortgage  on  th'  place 
f'r  thim,"  and  started  on.  A  little  way 
down  the  path  to  the  road  she  turned 
and  came  back. 

"Don't  let  Allin  tell,  Margyreet,"  she 
said,  "  'twill  do  no  good  an'  only  make 
harrd  falein's." 

"But  it  hurts  us;  it  hurts  all  of  us, 
when  they  take  out  the  little,  quarter- 
grown  fish." 

"But  let  th'  warden 
find  it  out  himsilf," 
the  old  lady  insisted. 
"Don't  let  Allin  tell, 
gurrl." 

Marguerite  only 
tossed  her  head  by 
way  of  reply  and  went 
back  to  her  task. 
Presently  she  finished 
cleaning  the  fish,  and 
piling  them  in  a  pan 
started  for  the  house. 
Glancing  out  over  the 
Lake  from  the  door- 
way, she  sighted  a 
sail-boat,  coming  in, 
and  recognized,  as  by 
instinct,  the  two  occu- 
pants. One  of  them 
appeared  to  have  seen 
her  for  he  waved  his 
arms  about  his  head. 
Setting  her  pan  on  the 
table  she  ran  down  to  J 
the  little  dock  and  as^ 
the  boat  came  along- "^ 
side  she  took  the 
painter  from  Allin 's 
hand  and  made  it  fast.  Thereupon  a 
great  commotion  ensued  at  the  stern  of 
the  boat. 

"What's  the  matter,  Allin  ?"  she  called, 
"were  the  nets  torn?" 

"Tore!"  she  heard  her  father  grunt, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sail.  "They  wor 
that,  an'  with  a  hole  bigger'n  what  you 
arre.  But  aye.  Gar !  I  got  th'  felly  thot 
done  it!"  Herndon  crept  under  the 
sail  and  stood  upright.  In  his  hands 
he  clasped  an  immense  fish.  It  must 
have  weighed  fifteen  pounds  and  it  quiv- 
ered with  life  in  every  fibre  of  its  long 


slippery  body.    He  clambered  upon  the 
dock  and  ran  shoreward,  with  Allin  and 
the  girl  at  his  heels,  laughing   at    his 
struggles  and  the  unwonted  activity  of 
the  fish's  tail.     It  beat  about  his  knees 
like  a  flail.    He  threw  the  fish  upon  the 
grass  and  seizing  a  bit  of  wood  that  lay 
there  struck  it  on  the  head.    The  activity 
ceased  instantly.      Thereupon  he  gath- 
ered the  now  limp,  though  still  firm  and 
slippery   body   in   his   hands   again   and 
proceeded    to   the   house    at   a   slower 
pace.     He  laid  it  across  the  barrel  top, 
over  the  edge  of  which 
ie  tail  and  the 
louthed     head 
1 

'II  hov  him  f'r 
"  he  said. 

I've  already 
I  others,"  the 
swered. 

ir  mind,  darlin', 

h'  likes  iv  him 

be  afther  look- 

?*ather  Hennes- 

t*  take  a  bite 

Bake  him  all 

piece,  Marg^- 

he'll    look    th' 

timptin'.      An' 

Ip  her,  Allin." 

erite    perceived 

nk    her    father 

he  young  man 

at    her    side, 

^  and   the  lat- 

1  ter's    smile, 

febut     somc- 

=  thing    told 

her   not   to 

ask  questions  then  and 

there.     If  the   Priest  were  coming  to 

dinner  it  meant  haste. 

"I'll  get  th'  big  knife,"  she  said.  Allin 
took  it  from  her  and  cut  off  the  great 
head  of  the  fish,  and  the  tail,  forthwith. 
He  slit  the  body  properly,  whereupon 
Marguerite  said :  "Give  it  to  me ;  I'll  do 
th'  rest."  He  stood  by  and  watched  the 
play  of  the  sun-light  on  her  hair  and  the 
shadow  traceries  on  her  face.  Turning, 
she  encountered  his  rapt  gaze. 

"You  go  get  th'  salt,"  she  com- 
manded, "it's  on  th'  shelf  over  th'  table 
in  th'  kitchen." 


THAT   KNOUGH?"    ASKKD   MARGUERITE 
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She  heard  the  clatter  of  his  heels  on 
the  bare  floor,  then  his  call:  "Margy- 
reet!" 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  but  did  not 
answer.  He  called  again :  "Margyreet ! 
Are  you  asleep;  there's  no  salt  here!" 

She  dropped  her  knife  and  ran  into 
the  kitchen,  her  eyes  dancing.  "Allin, 
you're  a  fool  I"  she  cried.  "It's  right 
before  your  nose.  If  it  was  a  dog  it  'u'd 
a-bit  you."  She  pointed  to  the  shelf 
where  stood  a  row  of  canisters.  She 
leaned  forward  against  the  table,  and 
the  attitude  outlined  the  soft  curves  of 
her  figure  beneath  the  calico  she  wore. 
She  lifted  her  hands  to  take  down  the 
can,  and  as  she  did  so  Allin  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and  holding  her  close, 
kissed  her.  Her  own  arms  involuntarily 
fell,  and,  somehow,  one  of  them  went 
around  his  neck,  the  hand  resting  on  his 
shoulder.  Her  rosy  cheek  brushed  his 
brown  one,  and  without  attempting  to 
release  herself  she  drew  back  her  head 
and  looking  straight  into  his  eyes  said: 
'*So  this  is  the  reason  you  couldn't  find 
th'  salt,  is  it?" 

"You've  guessed  it,"  he  answered, 
whereat  she  brought  her  loose  hand 
around  and  smacked  him  smartly  on  the 
cheek. 

"Then  take  that  for  your  pains !" 

"Oh,  ho !"  the  young  man  cried.  "It's 
spirits  you  have,  is  it !  Well,  that  hurt, 
an'  now  you'll  pay  for  it !"  So,  holding 
her  closer  in  his  strong  arms  he  kissed 
her  again  and  again.  Ceasing,  he  said 
quietly,  and  without  releasing  her:  "I'd 
a  word  with  your  father  t-day,  Margy- 
reet,  an'  what  d'ye  s'pose  he  said  ?" 

"What?"— this  from  his  shoulder 
where  her  head  was  now. 

"  'You're  a  worker,  Allin,'  he  said, 
'and  what's  better  an  honest  feller. 
You've  never  taken  fish  in  th'  spawnin' 
season  an'  you're  friends  with  th'  war- 
den. Margyreet's  a  good  gurrl,  Allin, 
an'  a  purty  wan,  but  I  know  ye,  Allin, 
an'  ye  may  have  her,  an'  Father  Hen- 
nessey kin  read  th'  banns  whenever  th' 
two  of  ye  are  ready.'  ....  That's  what 
he  said,  Margyreet,  so  come  now,  and 
gimme  a  kiss  of  yer  own  accord." 

The  girl  had  raised  her  head  and  their 
eyes  had  met.  Now  she  said :  "Did  he 
tell  you  that,  Allin;  did  he?" 


"The  very  words." 

"Then  there!  .  .  .  The  slap  don't 
hurt  any  more,  now,  does  it?" 

"No,  no  more,"  and  then  he  added, 
releasing  her :  "Now  you  kin  git  th'  salt 
if  you  wanta."  Five  minutes  later  she 
looked  up  at  him  from  her  work  and 
asked :  "Was  that  why  father  winked  at 
you,  when  he  started  off  t'  find  th'  Priest, 
Allin?" 

"It  was,"  he  answered  solemnly. 

The  dinner  that  followed  marked  the 
day  for  a  long  time.  Such  an  one  had 
never  been  eaten  in  the  Herndon  house 
before.  The  fish  and  Father  Hennessey 
and  the  lovers  made  it  what  it  was.  The 
holy  man  laughed  and  was  as  merry  as 


'*  IN   HIS  HANDS   HE  CLASPED   AN    IMMENSE   FISH  " 

if  it  had  been  his  own  betrothal  day! 
And  at  the  end  he  drank  the  health  of 
Allin  and  Marguerite  in  neat,  brown 
whiskey.  And  the  next  Sunday  the 
banns  were  read;  nor  were  any  of  the 
Islanders  surprised  thereat,  least  of  all, 
Mrs.  Gibson. 

"Wasn't  I  tellin'  ye  jus'  last  Choosday, 
that  yer  name  w'u'dn't  be  Herndon 
much  longer?"  she  said,  encountering 
Marguerite  at  the  door  of  the  little  mis- 
sion church  after  service.  Herndon, 
himself,  stood  by  grinning  as  the  rude 
words  of  felicitation  were  flung  at  his 
daughter  and  her  betrothed.  They  were 
pointed  out  to  the  children  who  eyed 
them  curiously.  As  for  Marguerite,  she 
heard    the    words    with    blushes,    while 
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Allin,  beside  her,  stared  hard  at  the 
ground  in  the  wealth  of  his  embarrass- 
ment. Presently  the  Priest  joined  them, 
radiant  with  smiles.  The  deep-drawn 
wrinkles  of  his  countenance  made  his 
ruddy  face  look  like  an  apple  about 
which  had  been  wrapped  a  bit  of  fine 
netting — a  net  of  the  forbidden  size.  He 
walked  on  with  the  couple  to  the  door  of 
Marguerite's  home,  where  she  left  them. 

"An'  have  ye  set  th'  day,  Allin,  me 
boy?"  the  Father  inquired,  stooping  to 
pick  up  an  opalescent  pebble  which  had 
caught  his  eye  and  which  he  proceeded 
to  polish  on  his  sleeve  as  they  walked 
along. 

"In  September,"  the  young  man  re- 
plied. They  went  out  to  the  end  of  Mrs. 
Gibson's  dock  and  sat 
there,  their  feet  dang- 
ling above  the  water 
that  lazily  lapped  the 
piles  beneath. 

"An'  ye'll  be  after 
livin'  with  Margyreet's 
father,  Fm  thinkin',"  the 
Priest  ventured. 

"F'r  th'  winter;  she 
won't  leave  him." 

"'Tis  kind  iv  th' 
gurrl,"  the  Priest  com- 
mented. "Shure'n  what 
w'u'd  he  be  after  doin' 
without  her  t'  lean  on, 
an'  he  a-growin'  in 
years.  She's  been  his 
only  daylight  since  th' 
good  woman's  death — God  rist  her  sowl. 
D'ye  mind  th'  gurrl's  mother?  Ah,  no, 
'twas  afure  your  day.  But  ye'll  be  a 
happy  couple,  Allin ;  with  th'  gurrl  what 
she  is,  an'  you  what  you  arre — shure 
there's  none  better  on  th'  Island,  me 
boy,  an'  none  honester.  Ye've  never 
bin  hauled  up  f'r  small  net  fishin',  have 
ye  Allin?" 

"Not  me,"  the  other  replied,  gazing 
out  across  the  water  to  where  the  Main- 
land marked  a  misty  line.  "An'  I  have 
a  half-inch  gill-net  in  th'  shed  at  that." 

The  Priest  laid  a  restraining  hand 
u|X)n  the  young  man's  arm.  "Ye  have, 
Allin,"  he  said.    "What  for?" 

Allin  leaned  toward  him  and  whisp- 
ered: "I  stole  it;  'tis  one  of  th'  Mc- 
Canns'.      I   come   across   it   Wednesday 


MARGUKRITK 


night.    It's  not  f'r  me  t'  suffer  f'r  their 
breakin'  of  th'  law." 

The  Priest  waved  a  long,  slim  fore- 
finger in  his  face  and  said,  with  a  look 
of  mock  severity:    "Allin,  ye'd  no  need 
f'r  t'  tell  me;  this  dock  is  not  th'  Con- 
fessional," and  then  he  continued  with 
real    seriousness:      "But    don't   use    it, 
Allin.     Ye've  a  fair  name  here  with  th' 
people  an'  with  th'  packers.    Do  naught 
t'   durty   it,   Allin.      Lave   th'   breakin' 
of  th'  law  t'  th'  McCanns— I'll  have  a 
wurrd  with  Andy  meself.   'Twas  but  las' 
year  th'  warden  was  tellin'  me  he  never 
takes  th'  trouble  f'r  t'  look  into  Hern- 
don's  fish-house  or  your  own.    Shure  an' 
it's  a  credit  ye'd  be  t'  yer  ould  father 
'n'  mother  if  they  wor  alive  t'  see  ye. 
Well,"  he  added,  rising, 
"I'll   look    in    upon    th' 
widdy — poor  sowl.    Th' 
Lord  bless  ye,  Allin ;  an' 
th'  gurrl,  too.     I'll  save 
me   appetite   from   now 
on  f'r  th'  weddin'.  'Twill 
be  a  rare  event,  I  war- 
rant, with  all  th'  people 
there,  an'  an  Indian  or 
two  f'r  good  measure." 
Allin  sat  on  the  end  of 
the  dock  until  Margue- 
rite called  him  to  dinner. 
:  Afterward   he   sat  with 
her  father  beneath  one 
of  the  great  trees  that 
shaded  the  roadway  be- 
fore  the   house.     They 
talked  of  work  to  be  done.    They  would 
buy  another  boat  and  new  nets.     .     .     . 
And  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  until  the 
stars  came  out  and  the  hour  grew  late, 
with  the  girl  he  sat  there  and  made  other 
and  fairer  plans  for  the  days  to  come. 
The  summer  flew  away  on  wings  of 
scarlet  and  purple  and  gold,  and  the  day 
they  had  looked  forward  to  dawned  for 
them  at  last.     A  rarely  beautiful  day  it 
was.    The  Lake  lay  like  a  sheet  of  green 
polished  metal,  and  reflected  at  its  edge 
all  the  gay  rainbow  colors  of  the  season, 
for  autumn  came  early  to  that  Northern 
Island.    To  the  house  trooped  all  those 
who  had  been  bidden — men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  the  latter  often  counting 
on  their  fingers  the  months  to  their  own 
wedding  days — and  half  a  score  of  Peter 
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Cornstalk's  Indians  in  their  brilliant 
blankets,  their  hair  gleaming  with  the 
grease  freshly  applied  for  the  occasion. 
They  brought  the  bride  little  gifts  of 
their  own  making — suggested  by  the 
Priest — ^moccasins  crusted  with  glaring 
beads  and  quills,  quaint-shaped  baskets, 
and  mats  woven  of  sweet-scented 
grasses.  There  was  much  eating,  and 
there  was  much  drinking  of  the  only 
wine  these  rough  folks  knew,  the  juice 
of  the  corn.  There  were  speeches  and 
toasts  all  suffused  with  a  quality  of  crude 
poetry  redolent  of  the  mellow  soil.  The 
Priest  was  the  life  of  the  gathering.  He 
jested  in  fine  spirit  and  his  stories 
brought  forth  roars  of  full-lunged  laugh- 
ter, from  all  save  the  Indians,  who  sat 
apart  ranged  against  the  wall  and  looked 
on  stoically.  It  was  the  Priest  who  led 
all  this  motley  company  to  the  dock  of 
the  packing  house  when  it  came  time  for 
the  bride  and  groom  to  embark  upon  the 
rank-smelling  lugger  that  was  to  carry 
them  to  Chicago — the  Mecca  of  these 
people — upon  their  brief  honeymoon. 
And  it  was  the  Priest,  also,  who  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  same  dock,  with  Hern- 
don,  a  week  later,  to  welcome  them 
back.  He  stepped  aside  as  Marguerite 
rushed  across  the  gangway  and  into  her 
father's  arms,  open  to  receive  her,  but  he 
came  forward  an  instant  later  to  take  her 
husband's  hand  and  call  down  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven  upon  them  both. 

All  that  winter  the  little  Love  God 
was  not  cold  in  the  old  house  where  the 
young  couple  dwelt  beneath  the  kindly, 
watchful  eye  of  a  man  made  old  by  sor- 
row before  his  time.  As  he  watched  the 
lovers  of  a  long  winter  evening  there 
would  come  often,  trooping  into  his 
mind,  fragrant  memories  of  days  when 
his  life  had  been  as  AUin's  now,  when 
there  had  been  one  to  caress  him  and 
smooth  his  hair  and  tie  about  the  throat 
of  his  coarse  shirt  just  such  another  gay 
scarf  as  Allin  wore.  And  there  had  been, 
then,  two  eyes  that  looked  upon  him 
with  love  alight  in  them,  and  a  hand  to 
hold  after  the  day's  work,  and  a  heart 
and  soul  to  commune  with  in  silent 
adoration.  But  with  these  thoughts  and 
above  them  a  gladness  rose,  a  gladness 
born  of  his  love  for  these  who  loved  each 
other  and  he  was  satisfied. 


One  blustering  day  in  March,  when 
the  snow  was  blowing  in  great  thick 
'blankets  outside.  Marguerite  went  to 
Allin  where  he  sat  before  the  wide  fire- 
place, and  dropping  upon  her  knees 
drew  his  head  down  to  her.  And  when, 
a  moment  later,  he  looked  into  her  eyes 
his  own  were  flaming.  His  heart  leaped 
within  his  breast  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  joy  would  burst  it.  After  that  little 
moment  it  was  as  though  their  love  had 
dawned  anew.  No  lovelier  spring  ever 
broke  upon  the  Island  than  that  which 
followed  in  a  month.  To  these  two  it 
seemed  as  though  the  flowers  raised 
their  little  heads  above  the  leaves  for 
them  alone,  and  that  the  first  birds  of 
summer  in  the  trees  sang  for  none  but 
them.  The  fishing  was  better  than  it 
had  been  for  several  seasons.  The  nets 
were  hauled  in,  full,  and  money  was 
forthcoming.  With  her  sewing  Mar- 
guerite sat  all  dav  in  the  window  where 
she  could  look  out  upon  the  Lake  and 
see,  across  the  shimmer,  a  little  boat 
hovering,  like  some  ill-shaped  bird. 
And  when  Allin  returned  at  night  the 
greeting  was  as  tender  as  though  the 
day  had  been  a  year.  Another  golden 
autumn  came.  The  leaves  took  on  their 
tints  and  the  Lake  mirrored  them  again. 
The  joy  of  Marguerite  and  Allin  turned 
now  to  a  strange  sadness,  though  far 
sweeter  than  had  been  the  happiness 
which  had  gone  before.  Then,  one  day, 
in  the  first  of  the  winter  months,  a 
stranger  to  the  Island  and  its  people, 
alighted  from  one  of  the  luggers  of  the 
packing  company.  He  was  met  at  the 
dock  by  Herndon,  who  led  him  hurriedly 
to  the  house  set  back  from  the  road. 
And  in  a  torture  of  exquisite  agony  Allin 
waited  that  day,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next 

One  morning,  a  week  later,  the  fisher- 
men living  nearest  the  packing  house 
awoke  to  see  the  funnels  of  a  steamer 
marked  against  the  sky  above  the  roof 
of  the  long,  shed-like  structure.  Little 
spirals  of  black  smoke  wound  from  the 
funnels.  And  an  hour  later  the  warden 
walked  down  the  gangway  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  dock.  From  the  road  he 
saw  Herndon  standing  in  the  door-way 
of  his  fish-house. 
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'  AT  THE   DOOR    HE   SAW 
OVEKTIRN 


**rm  going  to 
take  dinner  with 
you,"  he  called. 
The  old  man  turned 
and  went  inside 
without  answering. 
The  warden  walked 
on  up  the  little  in- 
cline. At  the  door 
he  saw  Hemdon 
seated  on  an  over- 
turned basket,  his 
elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

"WhyHerndon!" 
he  exclaimed,  and 
took  a  step  nearer. 
Then  he  fell  back. 
On  the  floor  lay 
heaped  three  or  four 
bushels  of  fish,  none 
of  them  larger  than 
a  herring,  many  as 
small  as  sardines. 
And  draped  over  an 

upturned  boat,  pushed  back  against  the 
wall,  was  a  gill  net  as  fine  as  thread. 

"Herndon!"  There  was  a  note  of 
harshness  in  the  warden's  voice.  The  old 
man  did  not  raise  his  head. 

"HerndonI  What  does  this  mean! 
By  God !  If  I  thought  you'd  been  fool- 
ing me !  Herndon,  are  these  fish  yours  ?" 

A  negative  shake  of  the  head  was  the 
only  reply. 

"Whose  are  they,  then  ?" 

Hemdon  looked  up. 

"Allin's,"  he  murmured,  and  his  eyes 
fell. 

The  warden  ran  out  of  the  shed.  Allin 
was  sitting  on  the  door-step  of  the 
house.  The  warden  called  to  him.  He 
rose  and  came.  There  was  a  strange, 
dumb  look  in  his  face,  and  the  hands  at 
his  sides  were  clenched.  For  an  instant 
no  one  spoke.    Then  Allin  said,  ''Well !" 

"Are  those  fish  in  there  your's  ?"  The 
officer  indicated  the  fish-shed  with  an 
angry  gesture. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Consider  yourself  under  arrest,"  he 
snapped.  "You  come  aboard  with  me  at 
three  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

"Well."  That  was  all  the  man  before 
him  said,  and  he  spoke  the  word  as  a 
machine   might   have   sounded   it.      He 


HKRNDON  SEATED  ON  AN 
KD  BASKET  " 


turned  on  his  heel 
ind  went  back  to 
the  house. 

The  warden  re- 
turned to  Hemdon. 
"Where'd  this  net 
:ome  from  ?"  he  de- 
Handed  gruffly, 
tearing  it  from  the 
>oat  and  crushing  it 
in  his  hands. 

Herndon   shook 

lis  head.    "It's  Al- 

in's,"  he  said.  Then 

le    stood    up    and 

>hook    himself   like 

I  great  dog. 

TTie  warden  pulled 

/iciously    at    his 

:igar,then  snapped: 

"Hemdon  I"  The 

old  man  looked  up. 

"Herndon,  what's 

the  meaning  of  this, 

anyway?    Have  you  been  fooling  me — 

has  Allin?" 

The  fisherman   regarded  him   plead- 
ingly.   "No,  sorr;  s'elp  me  God,  sorr — 
shure — haven't  ye  hurrd,  sorr?" 
"Heard  what?" 
"About  Allin,  sorr." 
The  warden  shook  his  head. 
"Ye  don't  mane  it,  sorr — ye  haven't 
hurrd  that  he  buried  Margyreet  an'  th' 
child  on  Choosday?" 

The  net  slipped  from  the  warden's 
fingers  and  trailed  about  his  feet. 

"Dead!  Allin's  wife  and  baby!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"Aye,  sorr— <7»'  that's  it.'* 
For   an    instant   neither   moved    nor 
spoke.     Then  the  warden  asked,  as  he 
gathered   up   the   net:     "Where'd   this 
come  from  ?" 

"Allin  tuk  it ;  he  come  across  it  in  th' 
night  an'  tore  it  up."  The  warden 
flecked  the  ash  from  his  cigar  thought- 
fully. 

"That's  th'  rayson  he's  been  actin' 
queer,  sorr,"  the  old  man  went  on.  "He 
don't  know  what  he's  doin',  sorr.  It's 
th'  blow." 

The  warden  rolled  the  net  into  a  ball 
and  thrust  it  under  his  coat.  He  saw 
Allin    sitting    in    the    doorway    of   the 
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house,  looking  off  across  the  water.  And 
as  he  walked  on  down  the  road  the  letter 
of  the  law  he  had  sworn  to  enforce 
appeared  written  in  vivid  characters  on 
the  air  about  him,  and  the  letter  read : 

"If  the  Warden  or  any  of  his  deputies 
suspect  anyone  of  taking  fish  of  under- 
size,  the  suspected  person  shall  be  ar- 
rested without  warrant,  and  if  in  his  pos- 
session are  found  any  seines  or  nets  of 
the  forbidden  size  of  mesh  hereinbefore 
specified,  the  said  seines  or  nets  shall 
be  confiscated.    ..." 

And  with  sudden  irrelevance  he 
thought  of  a  woman  who  was  waiting 
for  him  in  a  little  house  across  the 
Lake.  He  flung  away  his  cigar  impetu- 
ously and  retraced  his  steps.     He  saw 


the  immovable  figure  still  squatting  in 
the  doorway  of  the  house. 

At  the  fish-shed  door  he  called  softly : 
"Herndon,"  and  the  man  inside  turned 
at  the  voice. 

"Herndon,"  the  warden  said,  "Hern- 
don,  you  can  tell  AUin  he  needn't  report 
at  the  boat.  I've  thought  it  over  and 
.  .  .  You  tell  him,  will  you?  It's  a 
matter  that  ..."  He  drew  the  net 
from  under  his  coat  and  flung  it  on  the 
floor.  "I  won't  take  this,  either  .  .  . 
not  now    .    .    .    maybe  another  time." 

With  that  he  walked  away.  The  old 
man  looked  after  him  until  he  disap- 
peared around  a  bend  in  the  road,  then 
he  came  out  of  the  shed  and  moved,  un- 
steadily, toward  the  squatting  figure  in 
the  doorway. 


HOW    THE    FRENCH    VOTE 

By  Othoiv  Guerlac 


The  general  elections  which  have  been 
taking  place  this  year  all  over  France  are 
always  a  great  national  event.  They  oc- 
cur every  fourth  year.  The  entire  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  is  submitted  to  re-elec- 
tion. The  fact  that  not  merely  the  policy 
of  the  administration  but  the  very  form 
of  government  are  at  stake  gives  to  these 
elections  an  importance  which  they  would 
not  present  otherwise.  They  shake  the 
country  from  top  to  bottom  and  the  ex- 
citement they  create  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  a  presidential  campaign  in  the 
United  States. 

How  do  the  French  perform  this  im- 
portant act  of  national  life?  Who  can 
vote  and  how  does  one  vote?  Who  can 
be  elected  and  how  can  one  be  elected? 
In  short,  what  does  an  electoral  campaign 
look  like  in  France? 

Any  French  citizen,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  not  disqualified  by  a  penal 
condemnation  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
place  where  he  has  a  six  months'  resi- 
dence. Political  delinquents  who  have 
been  sentenced,  like  Paul  Deroulede,  for 
conspiracy  against  the  Republic  are  de- 
barred from  voting.    Another  category  of 


citizens  who  cannot  exercise  the  rights  of 
citizenship  are  the  soldiers  in  active  serv- 
ice, privates  as  well  as  officers,  and  that 
for  obvious  reasons.  No  property  nor 
educational  qualification  is  required  in 
France  to  be  a  voter. 

The  conditions  of  eligibility  for  office 
are  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  voting 
franchise,  except  in  regard  to  the  age, 
which  is  twenfy-five.  There  are  always 
a  dozen  or  more  deputies  who  are  elected 
just  at  the  limit.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1898  a  young  socialist  candidate 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  only  when 
the  vote  was  over ;  thus  he  had  been  elect- 
ed while  ineligible. 

To  be  a  candidate  one  has  but  to  reg- 
ister at  the  Prefect's  office,  testifying  that 
he  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
There  can  be  as  many  candidates  for  one 
seat  as  are  willing  to  present  themselves. 
Each  district  or  arrondissentent  is  entitled 
to  one  deputy  per  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  deputies  varies  with 
the  census.  This  gives  to  the  present 
Oiamber  591  members.  In  fact  there  are 
always  three  or  four  candidates  for  every 
seat — in  the  large  cities.     In  Paris,  for 
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deputy  of  Seine  et  Marne.  Wealthy  busi- 
ness men,  millionaires  anxious  for  polit- 
ical honors,  young  noblemen  who  have 
married  American  heiresses,  thus  easily 
find  a  rotten  borough  upon  which  they 
shower  their  favors  and  expect  in  return 
a  solid  majority  which  they  hardly  ever 
fail  to  get. 

An  important  thing  for  a  good  cam- 
paign, besides  the  posters  in  loud  colors 
and  the  public  meetings  where  everybody 
drinks  freely,  is  a  littie  local  newspaper. 
That  paper  is  generally  established  for 
the  occasion,  and  disappears  after  the 
election.  It  is  paid  for  by  the  candidate, 
sent  to  all  the  voters  and  edited  by  some 
city  reporter  hired  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  who  has  some  vague  knowl- 
edge of  spelling,  is  ready  to  do  and  to 
write  whatever  pleases  his  employer,  and 
moreover,  is  not  afraid  of  a  duel.  Of 
course  no  French  campaign  goes  without 
several  scores  of  duels.  A  candidate,  in 
fact,  makes  it  a  point  to  heap  up  against 
his  opponents  as  much  abuse  and  as 
many  slanders  as  his  hired  newspaper 
man  can  invent.  Thus  a  campaign  often 
consists,  for  a  would-be  deputy,  in 
answering  through  the  newspaper  or 
through  posters,  which  are  put  up  to  the 
very  last  minute,  the  many  charges  made 
against  him.  There  is  no  slander  so 
preposterous  that  a  man  who  wants  an 
election  can  overlook  it.  A  case  is  told 
of  some  one  who  had  to  defend  himself 
against  the  accusation  of  having  been  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.  In  1898  many  candi- 
dates had  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  "the 
Dreyfus  syndicate."  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  unscrupulous  jingoes  known  as 
Nationalists  have  revived  the  same  old 
story  in  this  campaign. 

All  these  excesses  of  the  electoral  cam- 
paign, slanders  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
nents, corruption  and  bribery  of  the  poor 
voters  by  the  wealthy  candidate,  pro« 
fusion  of  posters  which  are  heaped  one 
over  the  other  on  the  walls,  violation  of 
the  freedom  of  speech,  etc.,  have  often 
caused  the  Chamber  to  pass  bills  and  to 
take  severe  measures.  The  last  few 
weeks  of  the  Parliament  of  1898,  now  out 
of  power,  have  been  taken  up  by  bills  of 
that  kind.  And  when  the  new  Chamber 
met  the  first  weeks  of  the  session  were 


occupied,  as  they  always  are,  with  at- 
tempts to  annul  the  elections  in  which 
these  abuses  have  taken  place  and  in 
which  bribery  has  been  too  cynically  em- 
ployed for  the  winning  of  votes. 

The  voting  day  is  always  Sunday  in 
France,  Sunday  being  the  only  day  when 
everybody  is  free.  There  are  always  two 
ballots.  The  first  day,  those  alone  are 
elected  who  have  what  is  called  an  "ab- 
solute majority,*'  that  is,  more  than  half 
of  the  total  vote  and  a  quarter  of  the  reg- 
istered vote.  In  Paris  alone,  twenty- 
nine  candidates  failed  to  get  that  absolute 
majority,  and  thus  were  said  to  be  en 
ballottage. 

The  second  day  of  ballot  is  called 
scrutin  de  ballottage,  intended  for  those 
who  are  en  ballottage.  The  ballottage 
takes  place  two  weeks  after  the  first  bal- 
lot. The  contest  generally  narrows  down 
to  the  two  candidates  who  at  the  first 
election  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes.  Only  a  "relative  majority"  is  re- 
quired this  time  for  an  election. 

The  French  ballot  system  is  not  very 
different  from  the  American  systems. 
The  polls  are  usually  in  the  city  hall  or 
mairie,  or  in  some  dficial  building.  On 
election  day  each  candidate  has  men 
stationed  around  the  voting  station  with 
bulletins.  The  voter  takes  whichever  he 
pleases  (they  must  all  be  alike  in  shape 
and  color),  and  hands  his  vote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  voting  committee,  who 
puts  his  bulletin  in  the  box,  after  having 
ascertained  that  the  voter  is  duly  regis- 
tered. There  are  no  booths.  It  has 
happened  in  certain  districts  that  living 
people  have  voted  in  the  name  of  dead 
ones.  Toulouse,  for  instance,  is  famous 
for  a  general  'resurrection  of  the  dead 
which  occurred  in  that  cit\,  on  election 
day,  about  eight  years  ago. 

Finally  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in 
France,  as  in  the  United  States,  not  all 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  non- 
voting citizens  are  so  numerous  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  de- 
mand to  make  voting  compulsory.  Dur- 
ing the  last  general  elections  of  1898,  out 
of  a  total  of  10,787470  registered  citi- 
zens, as  many  as  2,627,558  abstained  from 
voting  either  on  account  of  illness,  ab- 
sence or  indifference. 
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The  practice  of  civic  duties  is,  however, 
as  creditably  attended  to  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  country  where  universal  suf- 
frage has  existed  only  for  fifty  years. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  system  which 
we  have  mentioned  are  common  to 
all  countries  where  the  demos  governs 
and  reigns.  In  spite  of  it  all,  French 
universal  suffrage,  which  is  far  from  in- 


fallible in  its  choices,  and  is  easily  fooled 
by  the  charlatans  and  the  demagogues, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities  like  Paris, 
which  is  always  carried  away  by  the 
parties  of  opposition,  whichever  they  be, 
produces,  as  a  whole,  a  Chamber  that 
in  intelligence,  culture  and  statesmanship, 
is  equal  to  any  other  representative  body 
in  the  world. 


LITERARY    AMATEURS 

By  Olive  Logan 


More  than  a  century  ago  a  farceur 
named  Pope  enunciated  an  opinion 
which  has  been  often  quoted,  and  was 
formerly  conceded  to  be  correct.  "True 
ease  in  writing,"  said  the  bard  of  Twick- 
enham,  "comes  from  art,  not  chance ;  as 
those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to 
dance.'*  But  to  rebut  the  proposition  for 
contemporaneous  purposes,  one  can  fall 
back  on  another  quotation,  the  well- 
known  exclamation  of  Moliere:  "We 
have  changed  all  that."  No  longer  is  it 
necessary  for  a  contributor  to  periodical 
literature  of  a  certain  class  to  be  en- 
dowed with  that  self-possession  of  style, 
that  skill  in  conforming  to  custom,  and 
that  ease  and  fluency  in  diction,  which 
can  only  be  achieved  by  practice,  and 
for  whose  absence  even  freshness  or  im- 
pulse of  manner  may  make  poor  amends. 
To-day  every  man-jack  of  the  popula- 
tion is  an  aspirant  for  literary  honors; 
and  so  are  his  sisters,  his  cousins  and  his 
aunts.  That  these  amateurs  are  encour- 
aged to  write  for  publication  despite 
their  lack  of  training  for  journalistic 
work  is  obvious  after  a  perusal  of  such 
a  notice  as  the  following,  which  appeared 
for  many  days  consecutively  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  Metropolitan  journal : 

"Remember  the  conditions.  A  love  story 
of  not  over  750  words,  the  best  each  day  to 
receive  a  prize  of  ten  dollars.  Don't  bother 
about  the  spelling  or  grammar.  We'll  fix 
all  that  up." 

To  bother  about  such  old-fashioned 
bedizenments  as  spelling  and  grammar  is 


plainly  quite  unnecessary,  when  a  well- 
trained  editor  is  chained  to  a  desk,  wait- 
ing to  fix  all  that  up.  Primed  for  the 
production  of  an  essay  by  these  advan- 
tageous conditions,  your  literary  ama- 
teur proceeds  to  bring  forth  something 
like  this:  "George  Washington  was  a 
man  with  an  iron  will  and  a  rather  large 
nose,  but  under  it  were  deeply  religious 
feelings.  He  crossed  the  Delaware  in  a 
celebrated  painting."  Or  if  panegyric 
metre  move  his  mind,  who  knows  but 
that  an  attending  world  might  secure  a 
companion  couplet  to  that  quoted  by 
Professor  Nichol,  of  Balliol? 

"And  thou,  Dalhousie,  the  great  god  of  War, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar!" 

Andrew  Lang  says  that  the  reason 
why  the  young  author  of  to-day  is  so 
intolerable  to  an  editor  is  because  he  is 
an  imitator,  his  method  being  to  read  the 
feeblest  articles  in  the  weakliest  maga- 
zines, as  well  as  the  most  conventional 
novels,  and  then  to  say  to  himself,  "Ah 
ha !  ril  see  if  I  can't  do  something  almost 
on  the  level  of  this  or  that  maudlin  or 
invertebrate  novel."  So  he  deliberately 
sits  down  to  rival  the  most  tame,  dull 
and  illiterate  compositions  that  get  into 
print.  "In  this  way,"  says  Mr.  Lang, 
"bad  authors  become  the  literary  parents 
of  worse  authors,"  and  the  two  genera- 
tions of  scribblers  evoke  the  bitter  mali- 
son of  the  editors  to  whom  their  puerile 
productions  arc  submitted. 

Well  grounded  is  the  belief  among  lit- 
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erary  amateurs  that  personal  introduc- 
tions to  editors  are  of  immense  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  placing  their  crude 
compositions.  To  try  to  convince  be- 
ginners that  the  only  introduction  which 
really  avails  is  good  and  marketable 
work  is  a  fruitless  task,  because  as  a  race 
journalistic  amateurs  are  firmly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  only  articles  which 
are  signed  by  celebrated  names  are  read 
by  editors.  The  unpalatable  truth  is  that 
when  a  MS.  is  not  read  the  reason  gen- 
erally is  that  the  editorial  eye,  which  is 
as  practised  in  gauging  at  a  glance  the 
quality  of  literary  work  as  is  the  eye  of 
an  art  collector  in  determining  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  a  picture,  has  sum- 
marily given  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
offered  contribution.  Many  are  the  de- 
vices employed  by  the  journalistic  novice 
to  entrap  confession  from  editors  re- 
specting the  alleged  trick  of  returning 
MS.  unread.  One  lady,  in  sending  an 
article  to  the  editor  of  a  popular  ladies' 
paper,  slyly  enclosed  a  long,  golden  hair 
plucked  from  her  own  crop ;  and  behold, 
when  the  article  came  back,  the  boom- 
erang brought  with  it  the  single  hair 
with  which  "beauty  binds  us."  A  volley 
of  reproaches  followed,  whereupon  the 
editor  meekly  explained  that  he  saw  the 
hair  quite  plainly  while  he  was  reading 
the  article,  but  thought  she  might  want 
it,  and  so  returned  it  with  the  con- 
tribution. 

Charles  Dickens,  speaking  from  a  full 
heart,  somewhere  mentions  the  pro- 
foundly unreasonable  grounds  on  which 
an  editor  is  often  urged  to  accept  un- 
suitable articles,  such  as  "having  been 
at  school  with  the  writer's  husband's 
brother-in-law,  or  having  lent  an  alpen- 
stock in  Switzerland  to  the  writer's 
wife's  nephew,  when  that  interesting 
stranger  had  broken  his  own."  Andrew 
Lang  presents  the  following  as  a  good 
form  of  letter  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
bore  who  wants  you  to  give  him  a  rec- 
ommendation to  a  brother-editor: 

"Dear  Brown :  A  wretched  creature, 
who  knows  my  great  aunt,  asks  me  to 
recommend  his  rubbish  to  you.  I  send 
it  by  to-day's  post,  and  I  wish  you  joy 
of  it."  Thackeray  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  endured  from  the  in- 


evitable necessity  of  unheeding  prayers 
for  the  purchase  of  unsuitable  MS.,  such 
as  pathetic  letters  from  educated  young 
women  upon  whom  paralyzed  fathers 
and  helpless  younger  children  depended, 
and  timid  supplications  from  men  of  all 
ages  whose  spirit  was  broken  by  failure 
in  every  direction.  To  appeal  to  an 
editor  in  forma  pauperis  is  the  most 
humiliating  practice  the  literary  appli- 
cant can  devise;  it  is  also,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  ineffectual. 

To  Anthony  Trollope  and  James  Payn 
— ^both  writers  of  romance — is  the  bad- 
gered editor  of  to-day  primarily  indebted 
for  the  annoyance  he  suffers  from  the 
hosts  of  applicants  who  besiege  him  with 
their  amateurish  lucubrations.  Trol- 
lope's  contention  was  that  he  who  can 
command  a  table,  a  chair,  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  can  commence  his  trade  as  a  lit- 
erary man,  as  it  is  a  trade  which  requires 
no  capital,  no  special  education,  and  may 
be  taken  up  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Mr.  Payn's  views  of  the  advantages  of 
literature  to  the  untrained  aspirant  for 
its  honors  were  even  rosier  than  Trol- 
lope's.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  both  these  authors  wrote  ad- 
mirable fiction — the  best-paid  form  of 
literary  work — ^and  that  they  were  both 
men  of  excellent  education;  not  by  any 
means  of  the  class  who  depend  upon  an 
editor  to  "fix  up"  their  bad  grammar  and 
spelling. 

But  why  try  to  convince  a  man  against 
his  will,  who,  as  the  old  adage  tells  us, 
will  remain  of  the  same  opinion  still  ?  In 
the  imagination  of  the  amateur,  litera- 
ture is  the  easiest  of  professions,  the 
most  lucrative  and  the  most  distin- 
guished; and  every  individual  aspirant 
sees  no  reason  why  he  or  she  should  not 
clutch  its  advantages  at  a  single  grasp. 
In  this  happy  but  deluded  frame  of  mind 
they  all  continue  to  write,  the  g^eat  mass 
hieffectually,  though  a  few  achieve  the 
honors  of  print,  trying  by  every  device 
under  the  canopy  of  stars  to  win  atten- 
tion. 
"Some  by  old  words  to   fame  have   made 

pretence,  .      «.  • 

Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  m  their 

sense;  . 

Such  labor'd  nothings,  m  so  strange  a  style. 
Amaze  the  unlearnM;  and  make  the  learned 

smile." 
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By  Joel  ChoLndler  HoLiris 

Author  of  **  Uncle  Remus/'  **  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus/'  etc,  etc 


SYNOPSIS    OF    PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS. 

At  Shady  Dale,  an  ideal  Southern  village,  lived  Gabriel  and  Nan,  boy  and  giri,  and  inseparable  child  companions 
before  the  war.  But  when  the  war  ended  Gabriel  was  a  young  man— very  young,  and  Nan  was  a  very  young  woman,  and 
back  from  the  war  came  Prank  Bethune,  an  older  young  man,  for  whom  in  the  ordinary  course  of  fiimily  aflairs,  Nan 
would  seem  to  have  been  set  apart.  With  him  comes  Mr.  Billy  Sanders,  a  Southern  original.  They  and  the  younger 
people  meet  Mr.  Absalom  Goodlett,  whom  some  of  Sherman's  "  bummers  "  had  hanged  almost  to  death,  taking  back  to 
her  home  Mrs.  Bridalbin,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  charming  daughter.  Margaret  Bridalbin  dies,  first  asking  Pulaski 
Tomlin,  her  sweetheart  of  twenty  years  before,  to  be  guardian  and  protector  of  her  daughter,  though  the  girl's  &ther,  a 
deserter  from  the  Confederate  army,  is  supposed  to  be  alive.  Silas  Tomlin,  Pulaski's  elder  brother,  a  miser,  appears  on 
the  scene,  also  a  Mrs.  Claiborne  and  her  daughter,  in  whom  the  miser  manifesU  singular  interest.  Political  reconstruc- 
tion begins,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  interests  Gabriel  and  young  Bethune  in 
politics.  Bethune  does  his  utmost  to  make  himself  liked  by  Gabriel,  but  the  latter  "  holds  off"  through  fear  of  Bethnne's 
&mily  influence  over  Nan.  A  Northern  man,  supposed  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  or  the  Union  League, 
urges  the  negroes  to  organize  politically  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  newly  acquired  rights,  otherwise  they  will  be 
sold  into  slavery.  Gabriel  determines  to  overhear  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  negro  meetings.  He  secretes  himself 
in  the  closet  of  the  schoolhouse  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held ;  unknown  to  him.  Nan  and  Tasma  Tid,  her  colored 
retainer,  have  with  similar  purpose  hidden  in  the  same  closet.  A  negro  "  council "  of  the  Union  League  is  organized, 
after  some  inflammatory  remarks  by  the  Northern  agitator,  and  a  strong  protest  from  Unc'  Plato  Clopton,  an  old  house 
servant  of  the  best  type.  Gabriel  informs  his  fellow  townsmen  of  the  proceedings  and  puts  them  on  their  guard.  Mr. 
Billy  Sanders  hears  a  surprising  story  about  Silas  Tomlin,  and  becomes  a  secret  agent  of  Mrs.  Claiborne.  Silas  Tomlin's 
son  Paul,  whom  his  father  loves  dearly,  yet  with  whom  he  is  never  in  sympathy,  loves  Mrs.  Claiborne's  daughter,  but  is 
told  by  Silas  that  a  match  is  impossible.  A  meeting  of  the  Union  League,  while  being  addressed  by  a  white  man,  takes 
fright  and  to  flight  because  of  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  ghostly-looking  horsemen,  each  of  whom  seems  to  be  carrying 
his  head  under  his  arm.  Gabriel  is  a  witness  of  the  incident,  he  having  climbed  a  tree  so  that  he  might  peer  through  the 
window  of  the  negro  church  in  which  the  meeting  was  held.  Major  Tumlin  Perdue  tells  him  that  a  race  war  may  come 
of  the  idea  of  social  equality  that  the  Northern  visitors  are  putting  into  the  negroes'  minds.  Placards  of  the  newly 
organized  "  Ku-Kluz  Klan  "  appear  in  the  town  and  frighten  some  of  the  colored  people.  Boring,  one  of  the  Northern 
disturbers,  proves  to  be  the  deserter-fiither  of  Margaret  Bridalbin's  daughter.  Some  Southern  whites  begin  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  organizer  of  the  Union  League  council  is  shot  by  a  jealous  negro  who  has  a 
pretty  wife ;  the  dying  man  utters  Gabriel's  name,  so  the  latter,  with  several  of  his  friends,  are  chained  with  the  murder 
and  arrested,  to  be  tried  by  military  court-martial.  Suddenly  Nan  begins  to  suspect  that  she  loves  Gabriel.  The  young 
man  and  the  other  suspects  are  taken  to  Savannah,  to  be  kept  isolated  until  summoned  by  the  court,  but  Billy  Sanders 
plans  to  communicate  with  Gabriel  through  Cephas,  an  undersized  boy  of  fourteen,  who  adored  Gabriel  and  had  a  dog- 
Latin  form  of  speech  which  Gabriel  understood.  Billy  Sanders  also  went  to  Savannah.  When  Cephas  returned  he  told 
stories  of  Yankee  cruelty  to  Gabriel  that  chilled  the  blood  of  his  hearers,  but  Nan  kept  her  heart  to  herself.  Margaret 
Bridalbin  suddenly  found  a  lover  in  Pulaski  Tomlin,  while  Mrs.  Claiborne,  whom  Silas  Tomlin  believed  was  the  wife 
whom  he  had  deserted,  proved  that  she  was  that  lady's  twin  sister. 


CHAPTER  XXXI.  Barleycorn.     But  he  and  John  Barlev- 

MR.  SANDERS  RECEIVES  A  MESSAGE.  *=°™  "^^J^.  strangers  now ;  they  were  not 

on   speaking  terms.     He  avoided  the 

The  demeanour  of  Mr.  Sanders  about  companionship  of  those  who  were  in  the 

this  time  was  a  seven  days'  wonder  in  habit  of  seeking  him  out  to  enjoy  his 

Shady  Dale.  As  Mrs.  Absalom  declared,  drolleries ;    and    various    rumors    flew 

he  had  tucked  his  good  humor  under  the  about  as  to  the  cause  of  his  apparent 

bed,  and  was  now  going  about  in  a  state  troubles.    He  was  on  the  point  of  join- 

of  gloom.    This,  at  least,  was  the  general  ing  the  church,  having  had  enough  of 

impression;  but  Mr.  Sanders  was  not  the  world's  sinfulness;  he  had  lost  the 

gloomy.    He  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  money    he    made    by    selling    cotton 

impatience,  and  was  to  be  seen  con-  directly  after   the   war;   he   had   been 

stantly  walking  the  streets,  or  occupy-  jilted  by  some  buxom  country  girl.    In 

ing  his  favorite  seat  on  the  court-house  short,  when  a  man  is  as  prominent  in  a 

steps,  the  seat  that  had  always  attracted  community  as  Mr.  Sanders  was  in  Shady 

him  when  he  was  communing  with  John  Dale,  he  must  pay  such  penalty  as  gossip 
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levies  when  his  conduct  becomes  puz- 
zling or  problematical. 

The  tittle-tattle  of  the  town  ran  in  a 
different  direction  when  some  one  dis- 
covered that  the  Racking  Roan  was  tied 
every  day  to  the  rack  behind  the  court- 
house. Then  the  gossips  were  certain 
that  the  Yankees  were  after  Mr.  San- 
ders, and  his  horse  was  placed  close  at 
hand  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  escape.  Mr.  Sanders  apparently  con- 
firmed this  rumor  when  he  told  Cephas 
to  take  the  horse  to  Clopton's,  should 
he  find  the  animal  standing  at  the  rack 
after  sundown. 

As  Mr.  Sanders  walked  about,  or  sat 
on  the  court-house  steps,  he  wondered  if 
he  had  made  all  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  the  scheme  he  had  in  view.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  times  he  went 
over  the  ground  in  his  mind,  and  re- 
viewed every  step  he  had  taken,  trying  to 
discover  if  anything  had  been  omitted, 
or  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  the  plan  he 
proposed  to  follow.  He  had  made  all 
his  arrangements  beforehand.  He  had 
made  a  visit  to  Malvern,  and  remained 
there  several  days.  He  had  met  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Chief  of  Police, 
and  the  latter  had  casually  introduced 
him  to  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Sanders  accounted  himself  very 
.  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Fire  Chief,  who  was  what  might  be 
termed  one  of  the  unreconstructed.  He 
was  something  more  than  that,  he  was 
an  irreconcilable,  who  would  have  been 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  take  up  arms 
again.  This  official  took  an  eager  in- 
terest in  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Sanders 
had  in  view;  in  fact,  as  he  said  himself, 
it  was  a  personal  interest.  He  invited 
Mr.  Sanders  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
fire  department. 

"I'll  tell  you  why  I  want  you  to  come," 
he  said.  'There's  a  man  iVi  my  office,  or 
he  will  be  there  when  we  arrive,  who  is 
likely  to  take  as  much  interest  in  this 
thing  as  I  do— he  couldn't  take  more — 
and  I  want  him  to  hear  your  plan.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  Captain  Buck  San- 
ford?" 

Mr.  Sanders  paused  in  the  street,  and 
stared  at  the  Fire  Chief.  "Heard  of 
him?  Weill  Well,  I  should  say!  He's 
the  feller  that  fights  a  duel  before  break- 


fast to  git  up  an  appetite.  Well,  well! 
How  many  men  has  Buck  Sanford 
winged  ?" 

"Oh !  quite  a  number,  but  not  as  many 
as  he  gets  credit  for.  He  comes  in  my 
private  office  every  morning,  and  he's  a 
great  help  to  me.  He  was  rather  down 
at  the  heels  right  after  the  war,  and  then 
I  happened  to  find  out  that  he  had  a 
great  talent  in  getting  the  truth  out  of 
criminals.  We  sometimes  arrest  a  man 
against  whom  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
of  guilt,  and  if  we  didn't  have  some  one 
skillful  enough  to  make  him  own  up,  we 
could  do  nothing.  Buck  always  knows 
whether  a  fellow  is  guilty  or  not,  and  we 
turn  over  the  suspects  to  him,  and  what- 
ever he  says  goes.  He  sits  in  my  office 
like  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  you'd  think 
he  was  a  wooden  man.  Now  you  go 
down  with  me,  and  go  over  your  scheme 
so  that  Buck  can  hear  you,  and  whatever 
he  says  do  will  be  the  thing  to  do." 

When  Mr.  Sanders  and  the  chief  ar- 
rived at  the  headquarters  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  entered  the  private  office,  they 
found  a  pale,  and  somewhat  emaciated 
young  man  sitting  in  a  chair,  which  was 
leaned  against  the  wall  at  a  somewhat 
dangerous  angle.  He  was  apparently 
asleep ;  his  eyes  were  closed  and  he  held 
between  his  teeth  a  short,  but  handsome 
pipe.  He  made  no  movement  whatever 
when  the  two  entered  the  room.  His 
hat  was  on  the  floor  at  the  side  of  his 
chair,  and  had  evidently  fallen  from  his 
head.  If  Mr.  Sanders  had  been  called  on 
to  describe  the  young  man,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  was  a  weasly-looking 
creature,  half  gristle  and  half  ghost.  His 
hands  were  small  and  thin,  and  the  skin 
of  his  face  had  the  appearance  of  parch- 
ment. 

At  the  request  of  the  chief,  Mr.  San- 
ders went  over  the  details  of  his  plan 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  at  the  close 
the  young  man  who  had  apparently  been 
asleep,  remarked  in  a  thin,  smooth  voice, 
"Won't  it  be  a  fine  day  for  a  parade !" 

His  eyes  remained  closed ;  he  had  not 
even  taken  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 
There  was  a  silence  of  many  long  sec- 
onds. But  the  weakly  looking  man  made 
no  movement,  nor  did  he  add  anything 
to  his  remark.  Evidently,  he  had  no 
more  to  sav. 
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"Buck  is  right,"  said  the  chief. 

"What  does  he  mean?"  Mr.  Sanders 
inquired. 

"Why,  he  means  that  it  will  be  a  fine 
day  for  a  general  turn-out  of  the  depart- 
ment," replied  the  chief. 

Mr.  Sanders  reflected  a  moment,  and 
then  made  one  of  his  characteristic  com- 
ments. "Be  jigged  ef  he  ain't  saved  my 
life  I" 

"Captain  Sanford,  this  is  Mr.  San- 
ders, of  Shady  Dale,"  said  the  chief,  by 
way  of  introducing  the  two  men.  Both 
rose,  and  Mr.  Sanders  found  himself 
looking  into  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  that  Georgia  ever 
produced.  Captain  Buck  Sanford  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  knights-errant,  the 
self-constituted  champion  of  all  women, 
old  or  young,  good  or  bad.  He  said  of 
himself,  with  some  drollery,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  scavengers  of  society,  and  he 
declared  that  the  job  was  important 
enough  to  command  a  good  salary. 

No  man  in  his  hearing  ever  used  the 
name  of  a  woman  too  freely  without  an- 
swering for  it ;  and  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  woman  was  rich  or  poor, 
eood  or  bad.  Otherwise  he  was  the 
mendliest  and  simplest  of  men,  as  mod- 
est as  a  woman,  and  entirely  unob- 
trusive. His  duel  with  Colonel  Conrad 
Asbury,  one  of  the  most  sensational 
events  in  the  annals  of  duelling,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  weapons  were  shot- 
guns at  ten  paces,  was  the  result  of  a  re- 
mark the  Colonel  had  made  about  a  lady, 
whom  Sanford  had  never  seen.  But  so 
far  as  the  general  public  knew,  it  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  Colonel  had 
spilled  some  water  on  Sanford's  panta- 
loons. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  "IVe 
heard  tell  of  you  many  a  time,  an'  I'm 
right  down  glad  to  see  you." 

"You  haven't  heard  much  good  of  me, 
I  reckon,"  Captain  Sanford  remarked. 

"Yes ;  not  so  very  long  ago  I  heard  a 
fine  old  lady  say  that  if  they  was  more 
Buck  Sanfords,  the  wimmen  would  be 
better  off." 

A  faint  color  came  into  the  face  of  the 
duelist.  "Is  that  so?"  he  asked  with 
some  eagerness. 

"It's  jest  like  I  tell  you,  an'  the  lady 
was  Lucy  Lumsden,  the  grandmother  of 


this  chap  that  we're  tryin'  to  git  out'n 
trouble." 

"I  wonder  if  Tumlin  Perdue  wouldn't 
let  me  into  the  row?"  inquired  Captain 
Sanford.  "You  see,  it's  this  way:  If 
the  boy  can't  break  away,  it  would  be 
well  for  a  serious  accident  to  happen, 
and  in  that  case,  you'll  need  a  man  that's 
perfectly  willing  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
such  an  accident." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  said  Mr.  San- 
ders. 

"Suppose  it's  a  rainy  day.  Buck ;  what 
then?"  asked  the  chief. 

"And  you  a  grown  man!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Sanford,  sarcastically.  "Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  false  alarm  ?  Or  were  you 
at  a  Sunday-school  picnic  when  it  was 
rung  in  ?  Oh,  I'm  going  to  get  a  black- 
smith and  have  your  head  worked  on," 
and  with  that.  Captain  Buck  Sanford 
turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out. 

"I  know  Buck  was  pleased  with  your 
plan,"  the  chief  declared.  "He  nodded 
at  me  a  time  or  two  when  you  wasn't 
looking.  If  you  can  work  him  into  the 
row,  it  will  tickle  him  mightily.  He  ain't 
flighty;  he  never  gets  mad;  and  he 
always  knows  just  what  to  do,  and  when 
to  shoot." 

Thus,  long  before  he  became  impa- 
tient enough  to  walk  the  streets,  or  seek 
consolation  on  the  court-house  steps, 
which  he  called  his  liquor-post,  Mr.  San- 
ders had  made  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
He  had  sent  a  suit  of  clothes  to  a  friend 
in  Malvern,  he  had  shipped  three  bales 
of  cotton  to  the  firm  of  Vardeman  & 
Stark,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  use 
to  which  Mr.  Sanders  desired  to  put  it ; 
he  had  hired  an  ox-cart,  and  made  a 
covered  wagon  of  it;  and  the  yoke  of 
oxen  he  proposed  to  use,  had  been 
driven  through  the  country  and  were 
now  at  Malvern. 

In  short,  no  matter  how  deeply  Mr. 
Sanders  might  ponder  over  the  matter, 
there  was  nothing  he  could  think  of  to 
add  to  the  details  of  the  arrangement 
that  he  had  already  made. 

One  morning,  while  Nan,  who  was  on 
her  way  to  borrow  a  book  from  Eugenia 
Claiborne,  was  leaning  on  the  court- 
house fence  talking  to  Mr.  Sanders, 
Tasma  Tid  cried  out,  "  Yonner  dee  come ! 
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yonner  dee  come!"  The  African,  who 
had  heard  the  rumor  that  the  Yankees 
were  after  Mr.  Sanders,  concluded  that 
this  was  the  advance  guard,  and  she 
therefore  sounded  the  alarm.  But  only 
a  solitary  rider  was  in  sight,  and  he  was 
coming  as  fast  as  a  tired  horse  could 
fetch  him.  By  the  time  this  rider  had 
reached  the  public  square,  Mr.  Sanders 
had  mounted  the  Racking  Roan,  and 
was  awaiting  him.  The  rider  was  no 
other  than  Colonel  Blasengame,  who  had 
insisted  on  bringing  the  message  him- 
self. 

He  was  the  bearer  of  a  telegram  ad- 
dressed to  Major  Perdue.  "Consign- 
ment will  be  shipped  to-morrow  night. 
Reach  Malvern  next  morning.  Invoice 
by  mail."  This  was  signed  by  the  firm 
of  factors  with  whom  Meriwether  Clop- 
ton  had  had  dealings  for  many  years.  It 
was  the  form  of  announcement  that  had 
been  agreed  on,  and  to  Mr.  Sanders  the 
message  read,  "The  prisoners  will  go  to 
Atlanta  to-morrow  night,  and  they  will 
reach  Malvern  the  next  morning.  This 
information  can  be  relied  on." 

"It's  a  joy  to  see  you,  Colonel,"  cried 
Mr.  Sanders.  "One  more  day  of  waitin' 
would  'a*  pulled  the  rivets  out.  You 
know  Miss  Nan  Dorrington,  don't  you 
Colonel  Blasengame?  I  lay  you  used 
to  dandle  her  on  your  knee  when  she  was 
a  baby." 

The  Colonel  bowed  lower  to  Nan  than 
if  she  had  been  a  queen.  "You  are  not 
to  go  to  the  tavern,"  remarked  Mr.  San- 
ders. "Meriwether  Clopton  wants  the 
messenger  to  go  straight  to  his  house, 
an'  he'll  be  all  the  gladder  bekaze  it's 
you.  Gus  Tidwell  will  drive  you  home 
in  his  buggy  in  the  cool  of  the  evenin', 
an'  you  can  leave  your  hoss  at  Clopton's 
for  a  day  or  two.  Ef  you  see  Tidwell, 
Nan,  please  tell  him  that  the  Colonel  is 
at  Clopton's.  I  reckon  you'll  be  willin' 
to  buss  me,  honey,  the  next  time  you  see 
me. 

"If  you  have  earned  it,  Mr.  Sanders," 
said  Nan,  trying  to  smile. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Sanders  waved  his 
hand  miscellaneously,  as  he  would  have 
described  it,  and  moved  away  at  a  clip- 
ping gait,  stirring  up  quite  a  cloud  of 
dust  as  he  went.  He  reached  Halcyon- 
dale,   and   at   once   sought   out   Major 


Tumlin  Perdue,  and  found  that  a  tele- 
gram had  already  been  sent  to  Captain 
Buck  Sanford,  whose  prompt  reply  over 
the  wire  had  been,  "All  skue  vee,"  which 
was  as  satisfactory  as  any  other  form  of 
reply  would  have  been — ^more  so,  per- 
haps, for  it  showed  that  the  Captain  was 
in  high  good  humor. 

Mr.  Tidwell  and  Colonel  Blasengame 
arrived  in  time  to  eat  a  late  supper,  and 
the  next  morning  found  them  all  ready 
to  take  the  train  for  Malvern.  Major 
Perdue  and  Mr.  Sanders  were  in  high 
feather.  Somehow  their  spirits  always 
rose  when  a  doubtful  issue  was  to  be 
faced.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel 
Blasengame  and  Mr.  Tidwell  were  some- 
what thoughtful — ^the  Colonel  because 
he  had  an  idea  that  they  were  trying  to 
"crowd  him  into  a  back  seat,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  and  Mr.  Tidwell  because  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  his  presence 
might  tend  to  jeopard  the  case  of  his 
son.  They  were  not  gloomy;  on  the 
contrary  they  were  cheerful;  but  their 
spirits  failed  to  run  as  high  as  those  of 
Mr.  Sanders  and  Major  Perdue,  who 
were  engaged  all  the  way  to  Malvern 
in  relating  anecdotes  and  narrating 
humorous  stories.  It  seemed  that  every- 
thing either  one  of  them  said  reminded 
the  other  of  a  story  or  a  humorous  in- 
cident, and  they  kept  the  car  in  a  roar 
until  Malvern  was  reached. 

Mr.  Sanders  did  not  go  at  once  to  the 
hotel,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the 
various  details  which  he  had  arranged 
for.  Mr.  Tidwell  went  to  the  hotel  op- 
posite the  railway  station,  while  Major 
Perdue,  and  Colonel  Blasengame,  for 
obvious  reasons,  went  to  the  rival  hotel. 
There  they  found  Captain  Buck  Sanford 
lounging  about  with  a  Winchester  rifle 
slung  across  his  shoulder.  A  great  many 
people  were  interested  when  this  pale 
and  weary-looking  little  man  appeared 
in  public  with  a  gun  in  his  hands,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  answer  many  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  event.  To  all  he 
made  the  same  reply,  namely,  that  he 
had  been  out  practising  at  a  target. 

"I'm  getting  so  I  can't  miss,"  he  said 
to  Major  Perdue.  "I  wasted  twenty- 
four  cartridges,  trying  to  miss  the  bull's 
eye,  but  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  it,"  he  complained. 
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"There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
me.  That  kind  of  shooting  don't  look 
reasonable.  Fm  afraid  something  is 
going  to  happen  to  me.  It  may  be  a  sign 
that  I'm  going  to  fall  over  a  cellar  door 
and  break  my  neck,  or  tumble  down 
stairs  and  injure  my  spine." 

Then  he  left  his  gun  with  a  clerk  in 
the  hotel,  and,  taking  Major  Perdue  by 
the  arm,  went  into  a  corner  and  dis- 
cussed the  scheme  which  Mr.  Sanders 
had  mapped  out.  They  were  joined 
presently  by  Colonel  Blasengame;  and 
as  they  sat  there,  whispering  together, 
and  making  many  emphatic  gestures, 
they  were  the  center  of  observation,  and 
word  went  around  that  some  personal 
difficulty,  in  which  these  noted  men  were 
to  act  together,  was  imminent. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MALVERN  HAS  A  HOLIDAY. 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  Malvern 
aroused  itself  to  the  fact  that  the  fire- 
men and  the  police,  and  a  very  large 
crowd  of  the  rag,  tag  and  bobtail  that 
hangs  on  the  edge  of  all  holiday  occa- 
sions, were  out  for  a  frolic.  A  band  was 
playing,  and  the  old-fashioned  apparatus 
with  which  fire  departments  were  pro- 
vided in  that  day  and  time,  was  showing 
the  amazed  and  amused  crowd  how  to 
put  out  an  imaginary  conflagration.  And 
it  succeeded,  too.  Worked  as  it  was  by 
hand  power,  it  sent  a  famously  strong 
stream  into  the  very  midst  of  the  imag- 
inary conflagration;  and  when  the  fire 
raged  no  longer,  the  gallant  firemen 
turned  the  stream  on  the  rag,  tag  and 
bobtail,  and  such  screams  and  such  a 
scattering  as  ensued,  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  Malvern,  which  is  a  long 
and  varied  one. 

But  what  did  it  all  mean?  It  was 
some  kind  of  a  celebration,  of  course, 
but  why  then  did  the  Malvern  Recorder, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  newspapers 
in  the  State,  as  its  editors  and  proprie- 
tors were  willing  to  admit — ^why,  then, 
did  the  Recorder  fail  to  have  an  appro- 
priate announcement  of  an  event  so  in- 
teresting and  important?  Was  our  pub- 
lic press,  the  palladium  of  our  liberties, 


losing  its  prestige  and  influence?  Cer- 
tainly it  seemed  so,  when  such  an  affair 
as  this  could  be  devised  and  carried  out 
without  an  adequate  announcement  in 
the  organ  of  public  opinion. 

After  awhile  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
display.  The  chief,  who  was  stationed 
near  the  depot,  received  authoritative  in- 
formation that  the  train  from  Savannah 
was  approaching.  He  waved  his  trum- 
pet, and  the  firemen  formed  themselves 
into  a  procession,  and  passed  twice  in 
review  before  their  chief,  and  then 
halted,  with  their  hose  reels,  and  their 
hook  and  ladder  wagons  almost  com- 
pletely blocking  up  the  entrance  to  the 
station.  The  crowd  had  followed  them, 
but  the  police  managed  to  keep  the 
street  clear,  so  that  vehicles  might  effect 
a  passage. 

It  was  well  that  the  officers  of  the  law' 
had  been  thus  thoughtful  in  the  matter, 
otherwise  a  countryman  who  chanced  to 
be  coming  along  just  then  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  drive  his  team  even 
half  way  through  the  jam.  He  was  a 
typical  Georgia  farmer  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  wore  a  wide  straw  hat,  to 
preserve  his  complexion,  a  homespun 
shirt  and  jeans  trowsers,  the  latter  being 
held  in  place  by  a  dirty  pair  of  home- 
made suspenders.  He  drove  what  is 
called  a  spike  team,  two  oxen  at  the 
wheels,  and  a  mule  in  the  lead.  The  day 
was  warm,  but  he  was  warmer.  The 
crowd  had  flurried  him,  and  he  was  per- 
spiring more  profusely  than  usual.  He 
was  also  inclined  to  use  heated  language, 
as  those  nearest  him  had  no  difficulty  in 
discovering.  In  fact  he  was  willing  to 
make  a  speech,  as  the  crowd  into  which 
he  was  wedging  his  team  grew  denser 
and  denser.  It  was  observed  that  when 
the  crowd  really  impeded  the  movements 
of  his  team,  he  had  a  way  of  touching  the 
mule  in  the  flank  with  the  long  whip  he 
carried.  This  was  invariably  the  signal 
for  such  gyrations  on  the  part  of  the 
mule  as  were  calculated  to  make  the 
spectators  pay  due  respect  to  the  ani- 
mal's heels. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  the  countryman, 
"why  you  fellers  don't  get  out  some'rs 
an'  go  to  work.  They's  enough  men  in 
this  crowd  to  make  a  crop  big  enough  to 
feed  a  whole  county,  ef  they'd  git  out  in 
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the  field  an'  buckle  down  to  it  stidder 
loafin'  roun'  watchin'  'em  spurt  water  at 
nothin'.  It's  a  dad-blamed  shame  that 
the  courts  don't  take  a  han'  in  the  mat- 
ter. Ef  you  lived  in  my  county,  you'd 
have  to  work  or  go  to  the  poor-house. 
Whoa,  Beck!  Gee,  Buck!  Why  don't 
you  gee,  contrive  your  hide !" 

At  a  touch  from  the  whip,  the  rear- 
ing, plunging,  and  kicking  of  the  mule 
were  renewed,  and  the  team  managed  to 
fight  its  way  to  a  point  opposite  where 
the  chief  officials  of  the  police  and  fire 
department  were  standing.  The  wagon 
to  which  the  team  was  attached  was  a 
ramshackle  affair  apparently,  but  was 
strong  enough,  nevertheless,  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  three  bales  of  cotton,  one 
of  the  bales  being  somewhat  larger  than 
the  others. 

•  "My  friend,"  said  the  chief  of  police, 
elevating  his  voice  so  that  the  country- 
man could  hear  him  distinctly,  "this  is 
not  a  warehouse.  If  you  want  to  sell 
your  cotton,  carry  it  around  the  corner 
yonder,  and  there  you'll  find  the  ware- 
house of  Vardeman  &  Stark." 

"If  I  want  to  sell  my  cotton?  Well 
you  don't  reckon  I  want  to  give  it  away, 
do  you?  Way  over  yander  in  the  fur 
eend  of  town,  they  told  me  that  the  cot- 
ton warehouse  was  down  here  some'rs, 
an'  that  it  was  made  of  brick.  This  she- 
bang is  down  yander,  an'  it's  made  of 
brick.    How  fur  is  t'other  place?" 

"Right  around  the  corner,"  said  some 
one  in  the  crowd. 

"Humph — yes;  that's  the  way  wi' 
ever'thing  in  this  blamed  town ;  it's  uther 
down  yander,  or  right  around  the  cor- 
ner. But  ef  it  was  right  here  how  could 
I  git  to  it  ?  Deliver  me  from  places  whar 
they  celebrate  Christmas  in  the  hottest 
part  of  June!  Ef  I  ever  git  out'n  the 
town  you'll  never  ketch  me  here  ag'in — 
I'll  promise  you  that." 

"Oh,  Mister,  please  don't  say  that!" 
wailed  some  humorist  in  the  crowd. 
"There's  hundreds  of  us  that  couldn't 
live  without  you." 

"Oh  I  is  that  you  ?"  cried  the  country- 
man. "Tell  your  sister  Molly  that  111 
be  down  as  soon  as  I  sell  my  cotton." 
This  set  the  crowd  in  a  roar,  for  though 
the  humorist  had  no  sister  Molly,  the 
retort    was    accepted    as    a   very   neat 


method  of  putting  an  end  to  impertin- 
ence. 

Inside  the  station,  another  scene  was 
in  the  full  swing  of  action.  Certain  well 
known  citizens  of  Halcyondale  had  been 
pacing  up  and  down  the  planked  floor  of 
the  station  apparently  awaiting  with 
some  impatience  for  the  moment  to 
come  when  the  train  for  Atlanta  would 
be  ready  to  leave.  But  the  train  itself 
seemed  to  be  in  no  particular  hurry.  The 
locomotive  was  not  panting  and  snort- 
ing with  suppressed  energy,  as  the 
moguls  do  in  our  day,  but  stood  in  its 
place  with  the  blue  smoke  curling  peace- 
fully from  its  black  chimney.  Presently 
an  access  of  energy  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  station  gave  notice  to 
those  who  were  familiar  with  their  move- 
ments that  the  train  from  Savannah  was 
crossing  the  "Y." 

Mr.  Tidwell,  of  Shady  Dale,  who  was 
also  among  those  who  were  apparently 
anxious  to  take  the  train  for  Atlanta, 
ceased  his  restless  walking,  and  stood 
leaning  against  one  of  the  brick  pillars 
supporting  the  rear  end  of  the  structure. 
Major  Tumlin  Perdue,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaned  confidently  on  the 
counter  of  the  little  restaurant,  where  a 
weary  traveler  could  get  a  sup  of  hasty 
and  very  nasty  coffee  for  a  dime.  The 
Major  was  acquainted  with  the  vender 
of  these  luxuries,  and  he  informed  the 
man  confidentially  that  he  was  simply 
waiting  a  fair  opportunity  to  put  a  few 
lead  plugs  into  the  carcass  of  the  person 
at  the  far  end  of  the  station,  who  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Tidwell. 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  the  clerk  breath- 
lessly. "Well,  r  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  he  has  been  having  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  talk  about  you,  and  you'd 
better  keep  your  eye  on  him.  They  say 
he's  'most  as  handy  with  his  pistol  as 
Buck  Sanford." 

Slowly  the  Savannah  train  backed  in, 
and  slowly  and  carelessly  Major  Perdue 
sauntered  along  the  raised  floor.  They 
had  decided  that  the  prisoners  would 
most  likely  be  in  the  second-class  coach, 
and  they  purposed  to  make  that  coach 
the  scene  of  their  sham  duel.  It  was  a 
very  delicate  matter  to  decide  just  when 
to  begin  operations.  A  moment  too 
soon    or   too    late   would   be   decisive. 
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When  this  point  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Sanders,  he  settled  it  at  once.  "What's 
your  mouth  for,  Gus?  Shoot  wi'  that 
tell  the  time  comes  to  use  your  gun. 
And  the  Major  has  got  about  as  much 
mouth  as  you.  Talk  over  the  rough 
places,  an'  talk  loud.  Don't  whisper ;  rip 
out  a  few  damns  an'  then  cut  your  caper. 
This  is  about  the  only  chance  you'll  have 
to  cuss  the  Major  out  wi'out  gittin'  hurt. 
I  wisht  I  was  in  your  shoes ;  I'd  rake  him 
up  one  side  an'  down  the  other.  You 
can  stand  to  be  cussed  out  in  a  good 
cause,  I  reckon,  Major," 

"Yes, — oh,  yes  I  It'll  make  my  flesh 
crawl,  but  I'll  stand  it  like  a  baby." 

"Don't  narry  one  on  you  try  to  be  too 
polite,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  and  this  was 
his  parting  injunction. 

The  two  men  were  the  length  of  the 
car  apart  when  the  Savannah  train  came 
to  a  standstill.  "Perdue!  they  tell  me 
that  you  have  been  hunting  for  me  all 
over  the  city,"  said  Mr.  Tidwell.  He 
was  a  trained  speaker,  and  his  voice  had 
great  carrying  power.  The  firemen  of 
both  trains  heard  it  distinctly,  caught  the 
note  of  passion  in  it  and  looked  curiously 
out  of  their  cabs. 

"Yes,  I've  been  hunting  you,  and  now 
that  I've  found  you,  you'll  not  get  away 
until  you  apologue  to  me  for  the  lan- 
guage you  have  used  about  me,"  cried 
Major  Perdue.  He  was  not  as  loud  a 
talker  as  Mr.  Tidwell,  but  his  voice  pene- 
trated to  every  part  of  the  building. 

"What  I've  said  I'll  stand  to,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Tidwell,  "and  if  you  think  I 
have  been  trying  to  keep  out  of  your 
way,  you  will  find  out  differently,  you 
blustering  blackguard!"  (The  Major 
insisted  afterwards  that  Tidwell  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  g^ve  his  real 
views.) 

"Are  you  ready,  you  cowardly  hell- 
ian?"  cried  the  Major,  apparently  in  a 
rage. 

"As  ready  as  you  will  ever  be,"  re- 
plied Tidweil  hotly.  He  was  the  better 
actor  of  the  two. 

And  then  just  as  the  prisoners  were 
coming  out  of  the  coach — ^as  soon  as 
Gabriel,  lean  and  haggard,  had  reached 
the  floor  of  the  station.  Major  Perdue 
whipped  out  his  pistol  and  a  shot  rang 
out,  clear  and  distinct,  and  it  was  im- 


mediately reproduced  from  the  further 
end  of  the  car  by  Mr.  Tidwell,  and  then 
the  shooting  became  a  regular  fusillade. 
There  was  a  wild  scattering  on  the  part 
of  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  station,  a 
scuffling,  scurrying  panic,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  Gabriel  ducked  his  head, 
and  made  a  rush  with  the  rest.  He  had 
been  handcuffed,  but  his  wrist  was  nearly 
as  large  as  his  hand,  and  he  had  found 
early  in  his  experience  with  these  brace- 
lets that  by  placing  his  thumb  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  he  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  freeing  himself  from  the  irons. 
This  he  had  accomplished  without  much 
trouble,  as  soon  as  he  started  out  of  the 
car,  and  when  he  ducked  his  head  and 
ran,  he  had  nothing  to  impede  his  move- 
ments. 

And  Gabriel  was  always  swift  of  foot, 
as  Cephas  will  tell  you.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  brought  all  his  strength, 
and  energy,  and  will  to  bear  on  his 
efforts  to  escape.  Running  half-bent,  he 
was  afraid  the  crowd  which  he  saw  all 
about  him,  pushing  and  shoving,  and  ap- 
parently making  frantic  efforts  to  escape 
would  give  him  some  trouble.  But, 
strangely  enough,  this  struggling  crowd 
seemed  to  help  him  along.  He  saw  men 
all  around  him  with  uniforms  on,  and 
wearing  queerly  shaped  hats.  They 
opened  a  way  before  him  and  closed  in 
behind  him.  He  heard  a  sharp  cry, 
"Prisoner  escaped!"  and  he  heard  the 
energetic  commands  of  the  officer  in 
charge,  but  still  the  crowd  opened  a  way 
in  front  of  him,  and  closed  up  behind 
him.  This  pathway,  formed  of  strug- 
gling firemen,  led  Gabriel  away  from  the 
main  entrance,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
side,  where  there  was  an  opening  be- 
tween the  pillars.  Not  twenty  feet  away 
was  the  countryman  with  his  queer  look- 
ing team.  He  was  still  complaining  of 
the  way  he  had  been  taken  in  by  the 
town  fellers  who  had  told  him  that  the 
station  was  a  cotton  warehouse. 

Gabriel  recognized  the  voice  and  ran 
towards  it,  jumped  into  the  wagon,  and 
crawled  under  the  cover.  "Now,  here — 
now  here!"  cried  the  countryman;  "you 
kin  rob  me  of  my  money,  an'  make  a  fool 
out'n  me  about  your  cotton  warehouses, 
but  be  jigged  ef  I'll  let  you  take  my 
waggin  an'  team.    I  dunner  what  you're 
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up  to,  but  you'll  have  to  git  out'n  my 
waggin."  With  that  he  stripped  the 
cover  from  the  top,  and  lol  there  was 
no  one  there ! 

"He  turned  to  the  astonished  crowd 
with  open  mouth.  "Wher'  in  the  nation 
did  he  go?"  he  cried.  There  was  no 
answer  to  this,  for  the  spectators  were 
as  much  astonished  as  Mr.  Sanders 
professed  to  be.  The  man  who  had 
crawled  under  the  wagon  cover  had  dis- 
appeared. 

He  turned  to  the  astonished  crowd 
with  a  face  on  which  amazement  was 
depicted,  crying  out,  "Now,  you  see, 
gentlemen,  what  honest  men  have  to 
endyore  when  they  come  to  your  blame 
town.  Whoever  he  is,  an'  wharsoever 
he  may  be,  that  chap  ain't  up  to  no 
good."  Then  he  looked  under  the 
wagon  and  between  the  bales  of  cotton, 
and,  finally,  took  the  cover  and  shook  it 
out,  as  if  it  might  be  possible  for  one  of 
the  "slick  city  fellers"  to  hide  in  any  im- 
possible place. 

There  was  a  tremendous  uproar  in  the 
station,  caused  by  the  soldiers  trying  to 
run  over  the  firemen  and  the  efforts  of 
the  firemen  to  prevent  them.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  a  squad  of  soldiers  had 
forced  themselves  through  the  crowd, 
and  as  they  made  their  appearance,  Mr. 
Sanders  gave  the  word  to  old  Beck,  say- 
ing as  he  moved  off,  "Ef  you  gents  will 
excuse  me,  Fll  mosey  along,  an'  the  next 
time  I  have  a  crap  of  cotton  to  sell,  I'll 
waggin  it  to  some  place  or  other  wher' 
w'arhouses  ain't  depots,  ah'  wher'  jug- 
glers don't  jump  on  you  an'  make  the'r 
disappearance  in  broad  daylight.  This 
is  my  fust  trip  to  this  great  town,  an' 
it'll  be  my  last  ef  I  know  myself,  an'  I 
ruther  reckon  I  do." 

As  he  spoke,  his  team  was  moving 
slowly  off,  and  the  soldiers  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  Gabriel  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
worth  their  while  to  give  the  country- 
man and  his  superannuated  equipment 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  It  was 
providential  that  Captain  Falconer,  who 
was  to  have  conveyed  the  prisoners  to 
Atlanta,  should  have  been  confined  to 
his  bed  with  an  attack  of  malarial  fever 
when  the  order  for  their  removal  came. 
The  Captain  would  surely  have  recog- 
nized the  countryman  as  Mr.  Sanders, 


and  the  probability  is  that  Gabriel  would 
have  been  recaptured,  though  Captain 
Buck  Sanford,  who  was  sitting  in  an 
upper  window  of  the  hotel  with  his  Win- 
chester across  his  lap,  says  not. 

The  officer  in  charge  did  all  that  he 
could  have  been  expected  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.  By  a  stroke  of  good 
luck,  as  he  supposed,  he  found  the  chief 
of  police  near  the  entrance  of  the  station 
and  interested  that  official  in  his  effort  to 
recapture  the  prisoner  who  had  escaped. 
By  order  of  the  military  commander  in 
Atlanta,  the  train  was  held  a  couple  of 
hours  while  the  search  for  Gabriel  pro- 
ceeded. The  whole  town  was  searched 
and  researched,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Gabriel  had  disappeared,  and  was  not  to 
be  found  by  any  person  hostile  to  his 
interests. 

Mr.  Sanders  drove  his  team  around  to 
the  warehouse  of  Vardeman  &  Stark, 
where  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Tom 
Vardeman,  who,  besides  being  a  cotton 
factor,  was  one  of  the  political  leaders 
of  the  day,  and  as  popular  a  man  as 
there  was  in  the  State. 

"I  heard  a  terrible  fusillade  in  the 
direction  of  the  depot,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Sanders,  as  the  latter  drove  up.  "I  hope 
nobody's  hurt." 

"Well,  they  ain't  much  damage  done, 
I  reckon.  Gus  Tidwell  an'  Major  Per- 
due took  a  notion  to  play  a  ^ame  of  tag 
wi'  pistols.  They're  doin'  it  jest  for  fun, 
I  reckon.  They  want  to  show  you  city 
fellers  that  all  the  public  sperrit  an'  en- 
terprise ain't  knocked  out'n  the  country 
chaps." 

"Well,  they're  almost  certain  to  get  in 
the  lock-up,"  remarked  Colonel  Tom 
Vardeman. 

"It  reely  looks  that  away,"  said  Mr. 
Sanders,  drily;  "the  chief  of  police  was 
standin'  in  front  of  the  depot,  an'  ev'ry 
time  a  gun'd  go  off  he'd  wink  at  me." 

Colonel  Tom  laughed,  and  then  turned 
to  Mr.  Sanders  with  a  serious  air. 
"What  did  I  tell  you  about  that  wild 
plan  of  yours  to  rescue  one  of  the  pris- 
oners ?  You've  had  all  your  trouble  for 
nothing,  and  the  probability  is  that  you 
are  out  considerable  cash  first  and  last. 
You  don't  catch  grown  men  asleep  any 
more.  Why,  if  the  officer  in  charge  of 
those  poor  boys  were  to  permit  one  of 
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them  to  escape,  he'd  be  court-martialed, 
and  it  would  serve  him  right." 

"So  it  would,"  replied  Mr.  Sanders, 
"an'  I'm  mighty  glad  it  wa'nt  Captain 
Falconer.  This  feller  that  had  the  boys 
in  tow  is  a  stranger  to  me,  an'  I'm  glad 
of  it.  He'll  never  know  who  lost  him 
his  job.  He's  a  right  nice-lookin'  feller, 
too,  but  when  he  run  out'n  the  depot 
awhile  ago,  his  face  kinder  spoke  up 
an'  said  he  had  had  a  dram  too  much 
some  time  endyorin'  of  the  night ;  or  his 
color  mought  'a*  been  high  bekaze  he 
was  flurried  or  skeered.  Now,  then, 
Colonel  Tom,  ef  you've  done  what  you 
laid  off  to  do,  an*'  I  don't  misdoubt  it  in 
the  least,  you've  got  a  safe  place  wher' 
I  kin  store  a  bale  of  long-staple  cotton, 
ag'in  a  rise  in  prices.  Ef  you've  got  it 
fixed,  I'll  drive  right  in,  bekaze  the  kind 
of  cotton  I'm  dealin'  in  will  spile  ef  it 
lays  in  the  sun  too  long." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me " 

"I'm  mean  enough  for  anything.  Col- 
onel Tom ;  but  right  now,  I  want  to  git 
wher'  I  can  drench  a  long-suff erin'  friend 
of  mine  wi'  a  big  gourdful  of  cold 
water." 

"But,  Mr.  Sanders " 

"Ef  you'd  'a'  stuck  in  the  William  H., 
you'd  'a*  purty  nigh  had  my  whole 
name,"  remarked  Mr.  Sanders  with  a 
solemn  air. 

"Why,  dash  it,  man !  you've  taken  my 
breath  away.  Drive  right  in  there. 
John  I  Henry !  come  here,  you  lazy  ras- 
cals, and  take  this  team  out!  I  told 
you,"  said  Colonel  Tom  to  Mr.  Sanders 
as  the  negroes  came  forward,  "that  you 
couldn't  get  any  better  prices  for  your 
cotton  than  I  offered  you.  We  treat 
everybody  right  over  here,  and  that's  the 
way  we  keep  our  trade." 

The  two  negroes  were  detailed  to  con- 
vey the  mule  and  the  oxen  to  the  stable 
where  Mr.  Sanders  had  arranged  for 
their  "keep,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  Mr.  San- 
ders went  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  and 
said  playfully,  "Peep  eye,  Gabriel!"  Re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  idea  that  the  young  man 
had  suffocated  behind  the  loose  cotton 
which  was  intended  to  conceal  him.  But 
no  such  thing  had  happened.  Gabriel 
had  plenty  of  breathing  room,  and  the 


practical  and  unromantic  rascal  was 
sound  asleep.  His  quarters  were  warm, 
but  the  sweat  boxes  at  Fort  Pulaski 
were  hotter.  It  was  very  fortunate  for 
Gabriel  that  the  reaction  from  the  strain 
under  which  he  had  been  took  the 
blessed  shape  of  sleep. 

Gabriel's  place  of  concealment  was 
simplicity  itself.  With  his  own  hands, 
Mr.  Sanders  had  constructed  a  stout  box 
of  oak  boards,  and  around  this  he  had 
packed  cotton  until  the  affair,  when  com- 
plete, had  the  appearance  of  an  extra 
large  bale  of  cotton  covered  with  bag- 
ging, and  roped  as  the  majority  of  cot- 
ton bales  were  in  those  days.  The  only 
way  to  discover  the  sham  was  to  pull  out 
the  cotton  that  concealed  the  opening  in 
the  end  of  the  box.  In  delivering  his 
message  to  Cephas,  Mr.  Sanders  had 
called  this  loose  cotton  a  plug,  and  the 
fact  that  the  word  was  new  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  schoolchildren,  gave 
great  trouble  to  Gabriel,  causing  him  to 
lose  considerable  sleep  in  the  effort  to 
translate  it  satisfactorily  to  himself.  The 
meaning  dawned  on  him  one  night  when 
he  had  practically  abandoned  all  hope 
of  discovering  it,  and  then  the  whole 
scheme  became  so  clear  to  him  that  he 
could  have  shouted  for  joy. 

It  was  thought  that  a  search  would  be 
made  for  Gabriel  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shady  Dale,  and  it  was  decided  that  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  remain  in  the 
city  until  all  noise  of  the  pursuit  had  died 
away.  But  no  pursuit  was  ever  made, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  that  Radicalism  was  burning 
itself  out  at  last,  after  a  weary  time. 
When  rage  has  nothing  to  feed  upon  it 
consumes  itself,  especially  when  various 
chronic  maladies  common  to  mankind 
take  a  hand  in  the  game. 

Not  only  was  no  pursuit  made  of  Ga- 
briel, but  the  detachment  of  Federal 
troops  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Shady  Dale  was  withdrawn.  The  young 
men  who  had  been  arrested  with  Gabriel 
were  placed  on  trial  before  a  military 
court,  but  with  the  connivance  of  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution,  the  trial  dragged 
along  until  the  military  commander 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
civil  government  had  been  restored  in 
the  State,  and  the  prisoners  were  turned 
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over  to  the  State  courts.  And  as  there 
was  not  the  shadow  of  a  case  against 
them,  they  were  never  brought  to  trial, 
a  fact  which  caused  some  one  to  suggest 
to  Mr.  Sanders  that  all  his  work  in  be- 
half of  Gabriel  had  been  useless. 

"Well,  it  didn't  do  Gabriel  no  good, 
maybe,"  remarked  the  veteran,  "but  it 
holp  me  up  mightily.  It  gi'  me  somethin' 
to  think  about,  an'  it  holp  me  acrosst 
some  mighty  rough  places.  You  have 
to  pass  the  time  away  anyhow,  an'  what 
better  way  is  they  than  workin'  for  them 
you  like?  Why,  I  knowed  a  gal,  an'  a 
mighty  fine  one  she  was,  who  knit  socks 
for  a  feller  she  had  took  a  fancy  to.  The 
feller  died,  but  she  went  right  ahead  wi' 
her  knittin'  jest  the  same.  Now,  that 
didn't  do  the  feller  a  mite  of  good,  but 
it  holp  the  gal  up  might'ly." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

GABRIEL   AS   AN    ORATOR. 

The  Malvern  Recorder  was  very  kind 
to  Gabriel,  and  said  nothing  in  regard 
to  his  escape.  This  was  due  to  a  timely 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Tom 
Vardeman,  who  rightly  guessed  that  the 
Government  authorities  would  be  more 
willing  to  permit  the  affair  to  blow  over, 
provided  the  details  were  not  made 
notorious  in  the  newspapers.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  Colonel's  discretion,  there 
was  not  a  hint  in  the  public  press  that 
one  of  the  prisoners  had  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
him.  There  was  a  paragraph  or  two  in 
The  Recorder,  stating  that  the  Shady 
Dale  prisoners — "the  victims  of  Federal 
tyranny" — had  passed  through  the  city 
on  their  way  to  Atlanta,  and  a  long  ac- 
count was  given  of  their  sufferings  in 
Fort  Pulaski.  The  facts  were  supplied 
by  Gabriel,  but  the  printed  account  went 
far  beyond  anything  he  had  said.  "They 
are  not  the  first  martyrs  that  have  suf- 
fered in  the  cause  of  liberty,"  said  the 
editor  of  The  Recorder,  in  commenting 
on  the  account  in  the  local  columns,  "and 
they  will  not  be  the  last.  Let  the  Rad- 
icals do  their  worst ;  on  the  old  red  hills 
of  Georgia,  the  campfires  of  Democracy 
have  been  kindled,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  burn  and  blaze  long  after  the 


tyrants    and    corruptionists   have    been 
driven  from  power." 

Gabriel  read  this  eloquent  declaration 
somewhat  uneasily.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it,  and  something  in  the  exag- 
geration of  the  facts  that  he  had  given 
to  the  representative  of  the  paper  that 
jarred  upon  him.  He  had  already  in  his 
own  mind  separated  the  Government 
and  its  real  interests  from  the  selfish 
aims  and  desires  of  those  who  were  tem- 
porarily clothed  with  authority,  and  he 
had  begun  to  suspect  that  there  might 
also  be  something  selfish  behind  the  ut- 
terances of  those  who  made  such  vigor- 
ous protests  against  tyranny.  The  mat- 
ter is  hardly  worth  referring  to  in  these 
days  when  shams  and  humbugs  appear 
before  the  public  in  all  their  nakedness ; 
but  it  was  worth  a  great  deal  to  Gabriel 
to  be  able  to  suspect  that  the  champions 
of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  defend- 
ers of  popular  rights,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  had  their  eyes  on  the 
flesh-pots.  The  suspicions  he  enter- 
tained put  him  on  his  guard  at  a  time 
when  he  was  in  danger  of  falling  a  vic- 
tim to  the  rhetoric  of  orators  and  editors, 
and  they  preserved  him  from  many  a 
mistaken  belief. 

During  the  period  that  intervened  be- 
tween his  escape  and  the  announcement 
of  the  restoration  of  civil  government  in 
Georgia,  Gabriel  settled  down  to  a 
course  of  reading  in  the  law  office  of 
Judge  Vardeman,  Colonel  Tom's 
brother.  He  did  this  on  the  advice  of 
those  who  were  old  enough  to  know 
that  idleness  does  not  agree  with  a 
healthy  youngster,  especially  in  a  large 
city.  His  experience  in  Judge  Varde- 
man's  office  decided  his  career.  He  was 
fascinated  from  the  very  beginning.  He 
found  the  dullest  law-book  interesting; 
and  he  became  so  absorbed  in  his  read- 
ing that  the  genial  Judge  was  obliged 
to  warn  him  that  too  much  study  was 
sometimes  as  bad  as  none. 

Yet  the  lad's  appetite  grew  by  what 
it  fed  on.  A  new  field  had  been  opened 
up  to  him,  and  he  entered  it  with  delight. 
Here  was  what  he  had  been  longing  for 
and  there  were  moments  when  he  felt 
sure  that  he  had  heard  delivered  from 
the  bench,  or  had  dreamed  it,  the  grave 
and  sober  maxims  and  precepts  that  con- 
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fronted  him  on  the  printed  page.  He 
pursued  his  studies  in  a  state  of  exal- 
tation that  caused  the  days  to  fly  by 
unnoted.  He  thought  of  home,  and  of 
his  grandmother,  and  a  vision  of  Nan 
sometimes  disturbed  his  slumbers;  but 
for  the  time  being  there  was  nothing  real 
but  the  grim  commentators  and  ex- 
pounders of  the  common  law. 

When  Mr.  Sanders  returned  home, 
bearing  the  news  of  Gabriers  escape, 
Nan  Dorrington  laid  siege  to  his 
patience,  and  insisted  that  he  go  over 
every  detail  of  the  event,  not  once  but 
a  dozen  times.  To  her  it  was  a  remark- 
able adventure,  which  fitted  in  well  with 
the  romances  which  she  had  been  weav- 
ing all  her  life.  How  did  Gabriel  look 
when  he  ran  from  the  depot  at  Malvern  ? 
Was  he  frightened?  And  how  in  the 
world  did  he  manage  to  get  in  the  wagon, 
and  crawl  on  the  inside  of  the  sham 
bale  of  cotton  and  hide  so  that  nobody 
could  see  him?  And  what  did  he  say 
and  how  did  he  look  when  Mr.  Sanders 
found  him  asleep  in  the  cotton-bale  box, 
or  the  cotton-box  bale,  whichever  you 
might  call  it? 

**Why,  honey,  Fve  told  you  all  I  know 
an'  a  whole  lot  more,"  protested  Mr. 
Sanders.  "Ef  everybody  was  name  Nan, 
Pd  be  the  most  populous  man  in  the 
whole  countv." 

"Well,  tell  me  this,"  Nan  insisted: 
"what  did  he  talk  about  when  he  woke 
up  ?  Did  he  ask  about  any  of  the  home 
folks?" 

"Lemme  see,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  pre- 
tending to  reflect;  "he  turned  over  in 
his  box,  an'  got  his  ha'r  ketched  in  a 
rough  plank,  an'  then  he  bust  out  cryin' 
jest  like  you  use  to  do  when  you  got 
hurt.  I  kinder  muched  him  up,  an'  then 
he  up  an'  tol'  me  a  whole  lot  of  stuff 
about  a  young  lady:  how  he  was  g^ine 
to  win  her  ef  he  had  to  stop  chawin'  to- 
bacco, an'  cussin'.  I'll  name  no  names, 
bekaze  I  promised  him  I  wouldn't." 

"I  think  that  is  disgusting,"  Nan  de- 
clared. "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he 
never  asked  about  his  grandmother?" 

"Fiddlesticks,  Nan!  he  looked  at  me 
like  he  was  hongry,  an'  I  told  him  all 
about  his  grandmother,  an'  he  kep'  on 
a-lookin'  hongry,  an'  I  told  him  all  about 
her  neighbors.    What  he  said  I  couldn't 


tell  you  no  more  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.  He  done  jest  like  any  other 
healthy  boy  would  'a'  done,  an'  that's  all 
I  know  about  it." 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  said  Nan 
wearily;  "boys  are  so  tiresome!" 

"Well,  Gabriel  didn't  look  much  like 
a  boy  when  I  seed  him  last.  He  hadn't 
shaved  in  a  month  of  Sundays,  and  his 
beard  was  purty  nigh  as  long'  as  my 
little  finger.  He  couldn't  go  to  a  barber- 
shop in  Malvern  for  fear  some  of  the 
niggers  might  know  him  an'  report  him 
to  the  commander  of  the  post  there.  I 
begged  him  not  to  shave  the  beard  off. 
He  looks  mighty  well  wi'  it." 

"His  beard !"  cried  Nan.  "If  he  comes 
home  with  a  beard  I'll  never  speak  to 
him  again.  Gabriel  with  a  beard !  It  is 
too  ridiculous !" 

"Don't  worry,"  Mr.  Sanders  remarked 
soothingly.  "Ef  I  git  word  of  his  comin' 
I'll  git  me  a  pa'r  of  shears,  an'  meet  him 
outside  the  corporation  lines,  an'  lop  his 
whiskers  off  for  him ;  but  I  tell  you  now, 
it  won't  make  him  look  a  bit  purtier — 
not  a  bit." 

"You  needn't  trouble  yourself,"  said 
Nan,  with  considerable  dignity.  "I  have 
no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all." 

"Well,  I  thought  maybe  you'd  be  glad 
to  git  Gabriel's  beard  an'  make  it  in  a 
sofy  pillow." 

"Why,  whoever  heard  of  such  a 
thing?"  cried  Nan.  In  common  with 
many  others,  she  was  not  always  sure 
when  Mr.  Sanders  was  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

"I  knowed  a  man  once,"  replied  Mr. 
Sanders,  by  way  of  making  a  practical 
application  of  his  suggestion,  "that 
vowed  he'd  never  shave  his  beard  off  till 
Henry  Clay  was  elected  President. 
Well,  it  growed  an'  growed,  an'  bimeby 
it  got  so  long  that  he  had  to  wrop  it 
around  his  body  a  time  or  two  for  to 
keep  it  from  draggin'  the  ground.  It 
went  on  that  away  for  a  considerbul 
spell,  till  one  day,  whilst  he  was  takin' 
a  nap,  his  wife  took  her  scissors  an* 
whacked  it  off.  The  reason  she  give  was 
that  she  wanted  to  make  four  or  five 
sofy  pillows ;  but  I  heard  arterwards  that 
she  changed  her  mind,  an'  made  a  good 
big  mattress." 

Nan  looked  hard  at  the  solemn  coun- 
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tenance  of  Mr.  Sanders,  trying  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  was  in  earnest,  but 
older  and  wiser  eyes  than  hers  had  often 
failed  to  penetrate  behind  the  veil  of 
childlike  serenity  that  sometimes  clothed 
his  features. 

One  day  while  Gabriel  was  deep  in  a 
law  book,  Colonel  Tom  Vardeman  came 
in  smiling.  He  had  a  telegram  in  his 
hand,  which  he  tossed  to  Gabriel.  It 
was  from  Major  Tumlin  Perdue,  and 
contained  an  urgent  request  for  Gabriel 
to  take  the  next  train  for  Halcyondale, 
where  he  would  meet  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  released  pending  their  trial  by 
the  State  courts,  an  event  that  never 
came  off.  Gabriel  had  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing paper  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
released  in  a  day  or  two;  but  undoubt- 
edly Major  Perdue  had  the  latest  in- 
formation, for  he  was  in  communication 
with  Meriwether  Clopton,  and  other 
friends  of  the  prisoners  who  were  in 
Atlanta  watching  the  progress  of  the 
case. 

Gabriel  lost  no  time  in  making  his  ar- 
rangements to  leave,  and  he  was  in  Hal- 
cyondale some  hours  before  the  Atlanta 
train  was  due.  When  all  had  arrived, 
they  were  for  going  home  at  once ;  but 
the  citizens  of  Halcyondale,  led  by  Major 
Perdue  and  Colonel  Blasengame,  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

"No,  sirs!"  exclaimed  Major  Perdue. 
"You  young  ones  have  been  away  from 
home  long  enough  to  be  weaned,  and  a 
day  or  two  won't  make  any  difference  to 
anybody's  feelings.  We  have  long  been 
wanting  a  red  letter  day  in  this  section, 
and  now  that  we've  got  the  excuse  for 
making  one,  we're  not  going  to  let  it  go 
by.  Ever}'thing  is  fixed,  or  will  be  by 
day  after  to-morrow.  We're  going  to 
have  a  barbecue  half-way  between  this 
town  and  Shady  Dale.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  it  anyhow,  and  you  fellows  make 
it  more  binding.  The  people  of  the  two 
counties  haven't  had  a  jollification  since 
the  war,  and  they  couldn't  have  one 
while  it  was  going  on.  They  haven't  had 
an  excuse  for  it ;  and  now  that  we  have 
the  excuse  we're  not  going  to  turn  it 
loose  until  the  jollification  is  over." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Notice  was 
given  to  the  people  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  and  nearly  everybody  in  the  two 


counties  not  only  contributed  something 
to  the  barbecue,  but  came  to  enjoy  it, 
and  when  they  were  assembled  they 
made  up  the  largest  crowd  that  had  been 
seen  together  in  that  section  since  the 
day  when  Alexander  Stephens  and  Judge 
Cone  had  their  famous  debate — a  debate 
which  finally  ended  in  a  personal  en- 
counter between  the  two. 

The  details  of  the  barbecue  were  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Sanders,  who  was 
famous  in  those  days  for  his  skill  in  such 
matters.  The  fires  had  been  lighted  the 
night  before,  and  when  the  sun  rose, 
long  lines  of  carcasses  were  slowly 
roasting  over  the  red  coals,  contributing 
to  the  breezes  an  aroma  so  persistent 
and  penetrating  that  it  could  be  recog- 
nized miles  away,  and  so  delicious,  that, 
as  Mr.  Sanders  remarked,  "it  would 
make  a  sick  man's  mouth  water." 

A  speaker's  stand  had  been  erected, 
and  everything  was  arranged  just  as  it 
would  have  been  for  a  political  meet- 
ing. There  was  a  good  deal  of  formal- 
ity, too.  Major  Perdue  prided  himself 
on  doing  such  things  in  style.  He  was 
a  great  hand  to  preside  at  political  meet- 
ings, in  which  there  is  considerable 
formality.  As  the  Major  managed  the 
affair,  the  friends  of  the  young  men 
caught  their  first  glimpse  of  them  as  they 
went  upon  the  stand.  By  some  accident, 
or  it  may  have  been  arranged  by  Major 
Perdue,  Gabriel  was  the  first  to  make  his 
appearance,  but  he  was  closely  followed 
by  the  rest.  A  tremendous  shout  went 
up  from  the  immense  audience,  which 
was  assembled  in  front  of  the  stand,  and 
this  was  what  the  Major  had  arranged 
for.  The  shouts  and  cheers  of  a  great 
assemblage  were  as  music  in  his  ears. 
He  comported  himself  with  as  much 
pride  as  if  all  the  applause  were  a  tribute 
to  him.  He  advanced  to  the  front,  and 
stood  drinking  it  in  greedily,  not  because 
he  was  a  vain  man,  but  because  he  was 
fond  of  the  excitement  with  which  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  inspired  him.  It 
made  his  blood  tingle ;  it  warmed  him  as 
a  glass  of  spiced  wine  warms  a  sick 
person. 

When  the  applause  had  subsided,  the 
Major  made  quite  a  little  speech,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom betrayed  by  the  young  patriots^ 
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who  had  been  seized  and  carried  into 
captivity  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  tyran- 
nical Government,  and  he  managed  to 
stir  the  crowd  to  a  great  pitch  of  excite- 
ment. He  brought  his  remarks  to  a 
close  by  introducing  his  young  friend, 
Gabriel  Tolliver. 

There  was  tremendous  cheering  at 
this,  and  all  of  a  sudden  Gabriel  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  his  name  had  been 
called,  and  he  looked  around  with  a 
dazed  expression  on  his  face.  He  had 
been  trying  to  see  if  he  could  find  the 
face  of  Nan  Dorrington  in  the  crowd, 
but  so  far  he  had  failed,  and  he  woke 
out  of  a  dream  to  hear  a  multitude  of 
voices  shouting  his  name.  "Why,  what 
do  they  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"Get  up  there  and  face  *em,"  said 
Major  Perdue. 

Now,  Nan  was  not  so  very  far  from 
the  stand,  so  close,  indeed,  that  she  had 
not  been  in  Gabriel's  field  of  vision  while 
he  was  sitting  down ;  but  when  he  rose 
to  his  feet  she  was  the  first  person  he 
saw,  and  he  observed  that  she  was  very 
pale.  In  fact,  Nan  had  shrunk  back 
when  the  Major  announced  that  Gabriel 
would  speak  for  his  fellow-martyrs,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  she  fairly  hated  the 
men.  She  might  not  be  very  fond  of 
Gabriel,  but  she  didn't  want  to  see  him 
made  a  fool  of  before  so  many  people. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  young  fellow 
divined  her  thought,  and  he  smiled  in 
spite  of  himself.  He  had  no  notion  what 
to  say,  but  he  had  the  gift  of  saying 
something  very  strongly  developed  in 
him;  and  he  knew  the  moment  he  saw 
Nan's  scared  face  that  he  must  acquit 
himself  with  credit.  So  he  looked  at  her 
and  smiled,  and  she  tried  to  smile  in  re- 
turn, but  it  was  a  very  pitiful  little  smile. 
Gabriel  walked  to  the  small  table  and 
leaned  one  hand  on  it,  and  his  com- 
posure was  so  reassuring  to  everybody 
but  Nan,  that  the  cheering  was  renewed 
and  kept  up  while  the  youngster  was 
trying  to  put  his  poor  thoughts  to- 
gether. 

He  began  by  thanking  Major  Perdue 
for  his  sympathetic  remarks,  and  then 
proceeded  to  take  sharp  issue  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Major's  speech,  using 
as  the  basis  of  his  address  an  idea  that 
had  been  put  into  his  head  by  Judge 


Vardeman.  The  day  before  he  left  Mal- 
vern, the  Judge  had  asked  him  this  ques- 
tion: "Why  should  a  parcel  of  poli- 
ticians turn  us  against  a  Grovemment 
under  which  we  are  compelled  to  live  ?" 

This  was  the  basis  of  Gabriel's  re- 
marks. He  elaborated  on  it,  and  was 
perhaps  the  first  person  in  the  country 
to  ask  if  there  was  any  Confederate  sol- 
dier who  had  feelings  of  hatred  against 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union.  He  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  had  the  audience  com- 
pletely under  his  control.  Almost  every 
statement  he  made  was  received  with 
shouts  of  approval,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  applause  was  such  that  he 
had  time  to  stand  and  gaze  at  Nan, 
whose  color  had  returned,  and  who  oc- 
casionally waved  the  little  patch  of  mus- 
iin  that  she  called  a  handkerchief. 

She  was  almost  frightened  at  Gabriel's 
composure.  The  last  time  she  had  seen 
him,  he  was  an  awkward  young  man, 
whose  hands  and  feet  were  sdways  in  his 
way.  She  felt  that  she  was  his  superior 
then ;  but  how  would  she  feel  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  grave  young  man,  who  was 
as  composed  while  addressing  an  im- 
mense crowd,  as  if  he  had  been  talking 
to  Cephas,  and  who  was  dealing  out  ad- 
vice to  his  seniors  right  and  left?  Nan 
was  very  sure  in  her  own  mind  that  she 
would  never  understand  Gabriel  again, 
and  the  thought  robbed  the  occasion  of 
a  part  of  its  enjoyment.  She  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  wander  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  forgot  the  speech,  and  had  her 
mind  recalled  to  it  only  when  the  frantic 
screams  of  the  audience  split  her  ears, 
and  she  saw  Gabriel  flushed  and  tri- 
umphant, returning  to  his  seat.  Then 
the  real  nature  of  his  triumph  dawned 
on  her,  as  she  saw  Meriwether  Clopton, 
and  all  the  others  on  the  stand  crowd- 
ing around  Gabriel  and  shaking  his 
hand.  She  sat  very  quiet  and  subdued 
until  she  felt  some  one  touch  her  shoul- 
der. It  was  Cephas,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  what  she  thought  of  it  all. 
Wasn't  it  splendiferous? 

Nan  made  no  reply,  but  gave  the  little 
lad  a  message  for  Gabriel,  which  he  de- 
livered with  promptness.  He  edged  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  crawled  upon 
the  stand,  and  pulled  at  Gabriel's  coat- 
tails.     The    great    orator — that's   what 
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Cephas  thought  he  was — seized  the  little 
fellow  and  hugged  him  before  all  the 
crowd;  and  though  many  years  have 
passed,  Cephas  has  never  had  a  triumph 
of  any  kind  that  was  quite  equal  to  the 
pride  he  felt  while  Gabriel  held  him  in 
his  arms.  The  little  fellow  took  this  oc- 
casion to  deliver  his  message,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  Gabriel  was  to  ride 
home  in  the  Dorrington  carriage  with 
Nan. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

GABRIEL    SAYS    SOMETHING. 

It  was  all  over  at  last,  and  Gabriel 
found  himself  seated  in  the  carriage,  side 
by  side  with  the  demurest  and  the  quiet- 
est young  lady  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
had  shaken  hands  until  his  arm  was  sore, 
and  he  had  hunted  for  Nan  everywhere ; 
and  finally,  when  he  had  given  up  the 
search,  he  heard  her  calling  him  and  saw 
her  beckoning  him  from  a  carriage. 
There  was  not  much  of  a  greeting  be- 
tween them,  and  he  saw  at  once  that 
while  this  was  the  Nan  he  had  known 
all  his  life,  she  had  changed  greatly. 
What  he  didn't  know  was  that  the 
change  had  taken  place  while  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  speech.  She  was  just  as 
beautiful  as  ever;  in  fact  her  loveliness 
seemed  to  be  enhanced  by  some  new 
light  in  her  eyes — or  was  it  the  way  her 
head  drooped  ? — or  a  touch  of  new-born 
humility  in  her  attitude?  Whatever  it 
was,  Gabriel  found  it  very  charming. 

To  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  quite 
at  ease  in  her  presence.  The  change,  if 
it  could  be  called  such,  had  given  him  an 
advantage.  "You  used  to  be  afraid  of 
me,  Gabriel,"  said  Nan,  "and  now  I  am 
afraid  of  you.  No,  not  afraid ;  you  know 
what  I  mean,"  she  explained. 

"If  I  thought  you  were  afraid  of  me, 
Nan,  rd  get  out  of  the  carriage  and 
walk  home,"  and  then,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  and  rocked  along  the  firm  clay 
road,  Gabriel  sat  and  watched  her, 
studying  her  face  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity.  Neither  seemed  to  have 
any  desire  to  talk.  Gabriel  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  his  sufferings  in  the  sweat- 
boxes  of  Fort  Pulaski;  but  his  ex- 
periences had  left  an  indelible  mark  on 


his  character,  and  on  his  features.  They 
had  strengthened  him  every  way — 
strengthened  and  subdued  him.  He 
was  the  same  Gabriel,  and  yet  there  was 
a  difference,  and  this  difference  appealed 
to  Nan  in  a  way  that  astonished  her. 
She  sat  in  the  carriage  perfectly  happy, 
and  yet  she  felt  that  a  good  cry  would 
help  her  wonderfully. 

"I  had  something  I  wanted  to  say  to 
you,  Nan,"  he  remarked  after  awhile. 
"Pve  wanted  to  say  it  for  a  long  time. 
But,  honestly,  I'm  afraid " 

"Don't  say  you  are  afraid,  Gabriel. 
You  used  to  be  afraid ;  but  now  I'm  the 
one  to  be  afraid.  I  mean  I  should  be 
afraid,  but  I'm  not." 

"I  was  feeling  very  bold  when  I  was 
mouthing  to  those  people;  and  every 
time  I  looked  into  your  eyes,  I  said  to 
myself,  'You  are  mine;  you  are  mine! 
and  you  know  it!'  And  I  thought  all 
the  time  that  you  could  hear  me.  It  was 
a  very  queer  impression.  Please  don't 
make  fun  of  me  to-day;  wait  till  to- 
morrow." 

"I  couldn't  hear  you,"  said  Nan,  "but 
I  could  feel  what  you  said." 

"That  was  why  you  were  looking  so 
uneasy,"  remarked  Gabriel.  "Perhaps 
you  were  ang^y,  too." 

"No,  I  was  very  happy.  I  didn't  hear 
your  speech,  but  I  knew  from  the  actions 
of  the  people  around  me  that  it  was  a 
good  one.  But  somehow,  I  couldn't 
hear  it.  I  was  thinking  of  other  things. 
Did  you  think  I  was  bold  to  send  for 
you?" 

"Why,  I  was  coming  to  you  anyway," 
said  Gabriel. 

"Well,  if  you  hadn't  I  should  have 
come  to  you,"  said  Nan  with  a  sigh. 
"Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  not 
been  myself  any  more." 

"Did  I  send  you  a  letter?"  asked 
Gabriel. 

"No;  you  wrote  part  of  one,"  an- 
swered Nan.  "But  that  was  enough.  I 
found  it  among  your  papers.  And  then 
when  I  heard  you  had  been  arrested — 
well.  It  is  all  a  dream  to  me.  I  didn't 
know  before  that  one  could  be  perfectly 
happy  and  completely  miserable  at  the 
same  time." 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
entered  the  carriage  she  looked  at  him. 
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Her  eyes  met  his,  and — well,  nothing 
more  was  said  for  some  time.  Nan  had 
as  much  as  she  could  do  to  straighten 
her  hat,  and  get  her  hair  smoothed  out 
as  it  should  be,  so  that  people  wouldn't 
know  that  she  and  Gabriel  were  en- 
gaged. That  was  what  she  said,  and 
she  was  so  cute  and  lovely,  so  sweet  and 
gentle  that  Gabriel  threatened  to  crush 
the  hat  and  get  the  hair  out  of  order 
again.    And  they  were  very  happy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Shady  Dale, 
Gabriel  insisted  that  Nan  go  home  with 
him,  and  he  gave  what  seemed  to  the 
young  woman  a  very  good  reason. 
*'You  know.  Nan,  my  grandmother  has 
been  Bethuning  me  every  time  I  men- 
tioned your  name,  and  I  have  heard  her 
Bethuning  you.  We'll  just  go  in  hand 
in  hand  and  tell  her  the  facts  in  the 
case." 

"Hand  in  hand,  Gabriel?  Wouldn't 
she  think  I  was  very  bold?" 

"No,  Nan,"  replied  Gabriel,  very  em- 
phatically. "There  are  two  things  my 
grandmother  believes  in.  She  believes 
in  her  Bible,  and  she  believes  in  love." 

"And  she  believes  in  you,  Gabriel. 
Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  much  she 
loves  you !"  cried  Nan. 

They  didn't  go  in  to  the  dear  old  lady 
hand  in  hand,  for  when  they  reached  the 
Lumsden  Place,  they  found  Miss  Polly 
Gaither  there,  and  they  interrupted  her 
right  in  the  midst  of  some  very  interest- 
ing gossip.  Miss  Polly,  after  greeting 
Gabriel  as  cordially  as  her  lonely  nature 
would  permit,  looked  at  Nan  very  crit- 
ically. There  was  a  question  in  her  eyes 
and  Nan  answered  it  with  a  blush. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Miss  Polly, 
oracularly.  "I  declare  I  believe  there's 
an  epidemic  in  the  town.  There's 
Pulaski  Tomlin,  Silas  Tomlin,  Paul 
Tomlin,  and  now  Gabriel  Tolliver.  Well, 
I  wish  them  well,  especially  you,  Gabriel. 
Nan  is  a  little  frivolous  now,  but  she'll 
settle  down." 

"She  isn't  frivolous,"  said  Gabriel, 
speaking  in  the  ear  trumpet;  "she  is 
simply  young." 

"Is  that  the  trouble?"  inquired  Miss 
Polly,  with  a  smile.  "Well,  she'll  soon 
recover  from  that."  And  then  she 
turned  to  Gabriel's  grandmother,  and 
took  up  the  thread  of  her  gossip  where 


it  had  been  broken  by  the  arrival  of  Nan 
and  Gabriel. 

"I  declare,  Lucy,  if  anybody  had  told 
me,  and  I  couldn't  see  for  myself,  I  never 
would  have  believed  it.  Why,  Silas 
Tomlin  is  a  changed  man.  He  looks  bet- 
ter than  he  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 
He  goes  about  smiling,  and  while  he 
isn't  handsome — he  never  could  be 
handsome,  you  know — he  is  very  pleas- 
ant looking.  Yes,  he  is  a  changed  man. 
He  was  going  into  the  house  just  now 
as  I  came  out,  and  he  stopped  and  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  asked  about  my 
health,  something  he  never  did  before. 
Honestly  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
it  I  I'm  clean  put  out.  Why  the  man  had 
two  or  three  quarrels  with  Ritta  Clai- 
borne when  she  first  came  here,  and 
now  he  is  going  to  marry  her,  or  she 
him — I  don't  know  which  one  did  the 
courting,  but  I'll  never  believe  it  was 
old  Silas.  I  am  really  and  truly  sorry 
for  Ritta  Claiborne.  We  who  know  Silas 
Tomlin  better  than  she  does  ought  to 
warn  her  of  the  step  she  is  about  to 
take.  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  doing 
so  several  times;  but  really,  Lucy,  I 
haven't  the  heart.  She  is  one  of  the 
finest  characters  I  ever  knew — she  is 
perfectly  lovely.  She  is  all  heart,  and  I 
am  afraid  Silas  Tomlin  has  imposed  on 
her  in  some  way.  But  she  is  perfectly 
happy,  and  so  is  Silas.  If  I  thought  such 
a  thing  was  possible,  I'd  say  they  were 
very  much  in  love  with  each  other." 

"Possible!"  cried  Gabriel's  grand- 
mother; "why  love  is  the  only  thing 
worth  thinking  about  in  this  world. 
Even  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  it,  and 
there  is  hardly  anything  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  Read  it,  Polly,  and  you'll 
find  that  all  the  sacrifice  and  devotion 
are  based  on  love — real  love,  and  un- 
selfish because  it  is  real." 

"It  may  be  so,  Lucy;  I'll  not  deny  it," 
and  then,  after  some  more  gossip  less 
interesting.  Miss  Polly  Gaither  took  her 
leave,  saying,  "I'll  leave  you  with  your 
grandchildren,  Lucy." 

When  she  was  gone,  Gabriel  stood  up 
and  beckoned  to  Nan,  and  she  went  to 
him  without  a  word.  He  placed  his  arm 
around  her,  and  then  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  grandmother. 

"You've  been  Bethuning  Nan  and  me 
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for  ever  so  long,  grandmother :  what  do  "I'm  glad  you  knew  it,"  said  Nan.    "I 

you  think  of  this  ?"  wanted  you  to  know  it,  but  I  didn't  dare 

"Why,  I  think  it  is  very  pretty,  if  it  is  to  tell  you  in  so  many  words.     I  am 

real.    I  have  known  it  all  along ;  I  mean  going    home    now,    Gabriel,    and    you 

since  the  night  you  were  carried  away,  mustn't  call  on  me  to-day  or  to-night 

Nan  told  me."  I  want  to  be  alone.     I  am  so  happy," 

"Why,    Grandmother    Lumsden !      I  she  said  to  Mrs.  Lumsden,  as  she  kissed 

never  said  a  word  to  you  about  it;  I  her,  "that  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  any- 

wouldn't  have  dared."  one,  not  even  to  Gabriel." 

"I  knew  it  when  you  came  in  the  door  And  this  was  Gabriel's  thought,  too. 

that  day — the  day  that  Meriwether  Clop-  He  saw  none  of  his  friends  that  day,  and 

ton  was  here.    Do  you  suppose  I  would  when  night  fell  he  went  out  to  the  old 

have  sat  by  you  on  the  sofa,  and  held  Bermuda  hill,  and  lay  upon  the  warm 

your  hand  if  I  had  not  known  it  ?"  grass  the  happiest  person  in  the  world. 

[the  end.] 


Thy  Face 

I  gaze  upon  the  million  stars 
That  dot  the  endless  skies — 

I  turn  away  enraptured,  Lord^ 
For  I  have  seen  thine  Eyes. 

I  look  upon  the  shining  sea 

Or  on  a  mountain  crest — 
I  turn  away  enraptured,  Lord, 

For  I  have  seen  thy  Breast. 

I  listen  to  the  gurgling  brook. 

Or  hear  the  birds  rejoice — 
I  turn  away  enraptured,  LiOrd, 

For  I  have  heard  thy  Voice. 

I  feel  the  wealth  of  human  love 

Where'er  it  plays  a  part — 
I  turn  away  enraptured,  Lord, 

For  I  have  felt  thy  Heart, 

I  gaze  on  beauty  anywhere 

In  man  or  earth  or  space, 
And  turn  away  enraptured.  Lord, 

I've  seen  Thee  face  to  Face. 

Jonathan  Hubbard. 
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THE   MEADOWTHORPE    RACES 

By  Alfred  StoddaLit 


THE   PONY    RACE 


The  pony  race  was  an  informal  **post- 
entry"  affair — ^not  tied  up  with  the  many 
restrictions  which  characterize  the  stee- 
ple chase  and  other  races  under  the 
National  Hunt  Rules.  So  it  was  that 
everyone  who  owned  a  likely  pony  under 
fourteen-two  was  liable  to  stick  him  in  if 
only  to  make  the  race.  The  entrance  fee 
was  only  five  dollars  and  almost  every 
fellow  believed  he  owned  the  fastest  pony 
in  Meadowthorpe. 

But  of  course  they  were  not  all  race 
ponies.  The  real  race  always  lay  between 
two  or  three  members  of  the  polo  team 
who  had  fast  ponies  and  the  rest  went  to 
swell  the  "also  rans."  These  latter  regard 
from  some  tolerably  fast  polo  ponies  to 
Mrs.  Halliday's  fat  driving  pony  which 
her  husband  entered  regularly  every  year 
in  the  spirit  of  mischief.  He  declared 
the  old  pony  needed  one  good  gallop 
every  season  to  keep  it  from  getting  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart. 

This  year  the  race  was  conceded  to  be 
between  Bradbury's  dun  pony  "Mag- 
gots," Tom  Halliday's  chestnut  mare 
Keepsake,"  and  a  mysterious  thorough- 
bred one  owned  by  Tom  Wilkins.  Wil- 
kins  had  been  among  the  "also  rans"  for 


four  seasons  in  the  pony  race,  and  he  was 
said  to  have  purchased  this  pony  espe- 
cially for  the  Meadowthorpe  race  meeting. 

It  was  certainly  a  good-looking  pony, 
as  all  who  had  seen  him  freely  admitted. 
But  the  Meadowthorpe  crowd  somehow 
hated  to  see  Wilkins  win  a  race.  He  was 
the  kind  to  put  on  airs  about  a  thing  of 
this  sort  which  was  very  absurd  on  his 
part,  for  who  couldn't  win  races  if  they 
had  plenty  of  money  to  buy  horses 
with? 

However,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
abroad  that  Wilkins  had  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  pony  race  this  year.  It  was 
rumored  that  his  latest  purchase,  the  bay 
pony  "Dandy,"  had  been  a  quarter  horse 
"down  by  the  Rio  Grande,"  and  had 
beaten  the  fastest  ponies  in  Texas.  This 
impression  was  heightened  by  the  confi- 
dent smile  which  Wilkins  assumed  every 
time  the  pony  race  was  mentioned  and 
his  willingness  to  wager  any  amount  on 
his  entry. 

The  pony  race  was  the  first  event  on 
the  card,  and  when  Bradbury's  coach 
drove  up  and  was  "parked"  on  the  inner 
rail,  a  huge  crowd  had  collected.  Brad- 
bury was  the  M.  F.  H.  of  the  Meadow- 
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thorpe  Hunt,  and  of  course  the  proceed- 
ings waited  for  him. 

Presently  the  chaos  of  confusion  which 
usually  attends  an  amateur  race  meeting- 
began  to  evolve  itself  into  something  like 
order,  and  in  obedience  to  a  loud  blast 
from  the  horn  of  Bradbury's  coach,  sev- 
eral diminutive  racers  were  brou«j;ht  upon 
the  improvised  course  and  sent  along  for 
an  exercise  canter. 

In  the  enclosure,  which  was  dignified  by 
the  name  of  "the  paddock,"  several  men 
were  preparing  to  mount  their  ponies, 
among  them  Tom  Wilkins  in  his  bright 


new  pink  and  blue  colors.  The  ponies  in 
most  cases  were  ridden  by  their  owners 
— "gentlemen  riders"  being  about  the 
only  regulation  attached  to  the  race. 

Sitting  on  the  rail  which  surrounded 
the  paddock  lazily  smoking  a  cigarette 
was  Dick  Middleton.  He  also  wore  rac- 
ing colors  as  he  was  to  ride  in  the  flat  race 
and  steeple  chase  later  on.  Between  Wil- 
kins and  Middleton  there  were  several  old 
scores  to  be  settled — scores  which  Wil- 
kins so  far  held  bv  the  wrong  end. 

"Wish  you  had  a  pony  in  this  race," 
growled  Wilkins,  as  Middleton  ran  his 
eye  critically  over  the  sleek  Texas  pony. 


"What  if  I  had?" 

*'rd  like  to  do  you  up,  that's  all,"  said 
Wilkins. 

"O,  I  don't  know,"  laughed  Middle- 
ton.  "I  don't  own  a  pony  to  my  name. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  lay  you 
five  hundred  I  can  go  out  on  the  road  and 
buv  a  pony  out  of  a  huckster's  cart  that 
can  beat  that  skate  of  yours." 

Wilkins  looked  up  in  amazement. 
"You're  crazy,  man,"  he  cried. 
"Never  mind.    Do  you  take  me?" 
"Of  course  Fll  take  you,  and  if  you 
beat  me  you  can  have  the  pony,  too." 
"Done!     Hold  those  entries  open  five 
lUtes,"  Middleton  called  to  old  Major 
Barclay,    w^ho    was    clerk    of    the 
course.    "I'll  have  one  to  make." 

Jumping  down  from  the  rail  and 
accompanied  by  Wilkins  and  Ralph 
Goring,  who,  as  one  of  the  stew- 
ards, was  invited  to  accompany  them 
in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  Mid- 
-  dleton  threaded  his  way  through 
the  throng  of  carriages  and  foot- 
people  until  he  came  out  on  the  road 
where  a  crowd  of  country  people 
were  assembled  in  all  kinds  of  vehi- 
cles ranging  from  hay  wagons  to 
two-wheeled  carts. 

He  walked  on  rapidly  until   he 
came  to  a  particularly  stupid-look- 
countr\'man   who   was   holding   the 
IS  over  a  sleepy  and  ill-fed  appearing 
5tnut  pony.    Its  harness  was  large  for 
vhich  did  not  tend  to  improve  its  ap- 
rance,    and    Wilkins    laughed    loudly 
m  he  saw  the  animal  which  Middle- 
proposed  racing  him  with. 
What  will  you  take  for  your  pony, 
,.. ,  man  ?"  said  Middleton. 

The  countryman  stared,  but  did  not 
seem  to  comprehend. 

"Come,  come,  now,"  cried  Middleton. 
"There's  no  time  to  lose.  Here's  a  fifty- 
dollar  bill  for  the  ponv.  Will  vou  take 
it?" 

Somethine:  like  a  lip^ht  seemed  to  break 
upon  the  countryman's  mind  at  the  sig:ht 
of  the  monev.  At  all  events  he  lumped 
down  out  of  the  cart  with  alacrity  and 
began  to  unharness  the  pony,  and  Mid- 
dleton's  groom,  five  minutes  later,  having 
mysteriouslv  spnins:  up  from  nowhere, 
had  the  saddle  and  bridle  on  the  pony  and 
Middleton   was   galloping  his  new   pur- 
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chase  to  the  starting  place,  followed 
Wilkins  on  **Dandy." 

There  were  ten  ponies  in  the  race, 
they  were  gotten  off  to  a  tolerably 
fair  start,  the  fastest  ponies  imme- 
diately springing  to  the  front,  for 
the  distance  was  only  half  a  mile  and 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  First 
came  Bradbury  on  "Maggots,"  hard 
pressed  by  Tom  Halliday  on  "Keep- 
sake," and  Wilkins  on  his  new  pony. 
Then  there  were  three  or  four  which 
did  not  count,  and  then  Dick  Mid- 
dleton  on  his  unnamed  chestnut. 
Mrs.  Halliday's  fat  driving  pony,  as 
usual,  graced  the  rear,  ridden  by 
young  Roger  Halliday,  a  nephew. 

The  ponies  came  clattering  around 
course  in  a  cloud  of  dust  which  tl 
managed  to  kick  up,  although  the  tr 
was  on  the  grass.  Bradbury  had  fal 
back  from  first  place  and  had  yielde( 
to  Tom  Halliday,  who  was  fighting  it 
now  inch  by  inch  with  Wilkins  and 
new  mount. 

Presently  Wilkins  began  to  draw  a\ 
from  him,  and  as  he  was  nearest  the  rail 
he  gained  considerable  advantage  at  the 
turn — the  only  one  in  the  race.  His  heart 
thumped  with  joy  as  he  realized  that  he 
was  winning — only  a  pony  race  to  be  sure 
— but  the  first  one  he  had  ever  won. 

He  had,  however,  forgotten  Dick  Mid- 
dleton  and  the  huckster's  pony.  Suddenly 
something  shot  up  to  him  and  past  him 
like  a  flash,  and  although  he  applied  whip 
and  spur  vigorously^  it  was  no  use.  He 
could  not  get  anywhere  near  that  remark- 
able huckster  pony,  which,  galloping  as  if 
he  was  out  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  won 
as  easily  as  you  please. 

Later  on  in  the  taproom  of  the  club- 
house, after  Wilkins  had  written  out  his 
check  for  five  hundred  and  handed  it  over 
to  Middleton,  he  said : 

"What  sort  of  a  check  will  you  take 
for  the  pony?" 

"Two  thousand,"  answered  Middleton 
promptly. 


YuuK  ruwv,  MY  man: 


"But  I  saw  you  buy  him  from  a  huck- 
ster for  fifty  dollars." 

"Yes,  but  the  huckster  only  got  that  for 
bringing  him  down  here  from  Morris 
Park.  He  is  a  little  undersized,  but  about 
everybody  knows  *Gimcrack.'  He's  won 
a  dozen  races  up  there  this  season." 

Wilkins  whistled  a  low  whistle  of 
astonishment. 

"And,"  continued  Middleton,  "although 
I  may  be  a  pretty  hard  character,  I  won't 
have  your  five  hundred.  It  was  a  sharp 
game." 

"Here's  your  check,"  he  said,  as  he  tore 
it  to  bits,  "but  you  can  put  up  a  pretty 
nice  dinner  on  that  and  we'll  all  come." 

"So  you  can,"  cried  Bradbury.  "To- 
morrow night  will  suit.  Tell  the  steward 
to  come  here,"  he  said  to  a  waiter. 

And  so  they  arranged  the  dinner.  But 
Wilkins  paid  for  it. 
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Bradbury,  the  M.  F.  H.,  sat  on  his 
flea-bitten  gray  mare  dubiously  regarding 
the  entries  for  the  farmers'  race.  There 
were  five  of  them,  all  drawn  up  in  a  row 
before  him  for  inspection,  while  he  inter- 
rogated their  owners. 

Are  you  quite  sure,  Pearson,  that  your 
horse  has  been  used  for  farm  work  for 
three  months  past?" 

Pearson  grinned  confidently.  "Best 
plow  horse  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  sir. 
Elegant  in  a  thrashin'  machine." 

The  "plow  horse"  resented  these  re- 
marks and  stood  on  his  hind  legs,  wildly 
pawing  the  air  with  his  fore  feet.  It 
became  a  difficult  matter  for  him  to  keep 
his  feet. 

"Yes,"  said  Bradbury  drily,  "fine  plow 
horse,  I've  no  doubt.  Fd  rather  plow 
with  a  balloon,  myself." 

The  farmers,  both  those  mounted  and 
the  large  group  of  unmoimted  sympathi- 
zers, laughed  heartily  at  this.  But  Pear- 
son sought  corroboration  of  his  statement 
and  found  it. 

"That's  so,  Mr.  Bradbury.  He's  a 
farm  horse  all  right,"  said  one,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  other  contestants  nodded 
their  heads. 

Bradbury  had  no  chcwce  but  to  pass  on 
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the  horse,  as  near  a  thoroughbred  as  ever 
a  horse  was,  and  apparently  trained  to 
run  for  a  man's  life.  If  the  owners  of 
the  other  horses  were  willing  to  admit 
him  as  a  farm  horse  it  was  not  for  him 
to  raise  the  question. 

"What's  his  name  ?"  he  asked. 

"  'Dobbin,'  sir,"  answered  Pearson,  and 
"Dobbin"  and  his  rider  passed  on  to  the 
starting  point,  two  men  holding  the 
former  down  by  his  bridle  reins. 

"Nice  old  family  nag,"  said  Bradbury, 
sarcastically,  to  Ralph  Goring,  one  of  the 
stewards. 

The  next  horse  to  be  passed  upon  was 
an  undoubted  farm  horse.  Big-boned, 
big  foot,  heavy  headed,  he  looked  the  part 
all  over.  His  name  was  "Firefly,"  and 
Bradbury  passed  him  without  a  word. 
He  was  ridden  by  a  red-haired  farmer's 
boy  named  Jake  Dunn.  The  other  three 
horses  were  all  much  of  the  same  type. 

"I  think  I  could  pick  the  winner,"  said 
Goring  with  a  smile  as  he  and  Bradbury 
galloped  off  to  the  judge's  stand. 

The  farmers'  race  was  a  great  feature 
of  the  Meadowthorpe  Hunt  Qub's  race 
meeting  always.  The  two  smart  book- 
makers who  were  doing  business  back  of 
the  saddling  tent  winked  at  each  other  as 
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they  made  their  slates.  The  farmers  wer^ 
always  eager  to  back  their  choice. 

"  ^Dobbin'  one  to  two,"  sang  out  oi 
of  them,  "the  rest  anything  you  like." 

"  ^Dobbin'  against  the  field,  ev< 
money,"  cried  the  other. 

"  'Dobbin'  didn't  used  to  be  his  nan 
down  at  the  Aqueduct,"  said  the  first 
m  a  stage  whisper  to  the  other. 

**Don't   say   a  word,"    replied   the 
other.    "This  is  too  easy." 

The   farmers   seemed   a   little   shy, 
of  the  bookies.    They  stood  at  a  safe 
distance  and  studied  the  odds. 

"Step  right  up,  gentlemen.    You've 
only  got  a  few  minutes  more." 

A    shock-headed    youth    advanced 
timidly. 

"Is  it  ten  to  one  against  'Firefly?' " 

"Yes,  how  much?" 

"Five  dollars,"  said  the  youth,  produ 
ing  a  bill. 

Then  others  followed,  placing  their  be 
in  sums  of  two,  three  and  five  dollai 
"Firefly"  seemed  to  have  the  largest  fc 
lowing,  though  two  or  three  of  the  othe 
were  backed  for  places,  second  or  thir 
at  short  odds. 

The  bookies  felt  sure  enough  of  tl 
winner,  but  they  hadn't  the  dimmest  kii 
of  an  idea  which  would  nm  second. 

The  horses  were  at  the  post  when 
Ralph  Goring,  Dick  Middleton  and  sev- 
eral other  club  members  came  up  to  the 
bookmakers. 

"What  odds  on  'Dobbin?'"  said  Dick 
Middleton. 

"Even  money,"  answered  the  bookie 
hesitatingly. 

"All  right.  Do  you  want  to  lay  five 
hundred  against  him?" 

The  brokmaker  turned  pale.  He 
looked  anxiously  over  to  the  starting 
point  and  saw  the  flag  fall. 

"They're  off!"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
relief,  book's  closed.  Very  sorry,  sir," 
and  he  smiled  graciously  at  Middleton. 

"If  that  skate  should  fall  down  we're 
busted,"  he  said  to  his  partner. 

"Nonsense;  he  could  fall  down  half  a 
dozen  times  and  win  in  a  canter  from 
those  plugs,"  said  the  other  bookie  scorn- 
fully. "These  farmers  are  the  easiest 
I've  struck  for  a  month  of  Sundays." 

Hanging  over  the  rail  reflectively 
chewing   a    straw   was   Tommy   Dunn, 


brother  to  Jake,  who  was  riding  "Fire- 
fly." Tommy  had  red  hair  also.  All 
the  Dunns  had.  Nor  were  any  of  the 
Dtmns  quite  as  green  about  horses 
as  one  might  be  led  to  believe.  With 
him  was  old  man  Pearson,  the  father  of 
Fred  Pearson,  who  was  riding  "Dobbin." 
They  had  an  innocent  look  on  their  faces, 
but  there  was  mirth  in  their  eyes. 

The  race  was  a  jumping  affair,  about 
two  miles  across  country.  None  of  the 
jumps  were  very  formidable  and  the 
course  did  not  include  a  "Liverpool." 

When  the  flag  fell,  old  man  Rowland's 
eray  was  in  the  lead.  After  him  came 
Firefly,"  lumbering  along  like  an  ani- 
mated freight  train,  and  then  "Dobbin," 
his  rider  hauling  back  upon  him  with  a 
double  pull.  Tom  Smith's  sorrel  mare 
and  Joe  Williams's  little  bay  gelding 
brought  up  the  rear. 

They  rated  along  in  this  order  for 
nearly  a  mile,  when  the  impatient  jockeys 
began  using  their  whips  and  heels. 
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"Dobbin"  shook  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  then  up  and  down, 
under  the  restraint  of  Fred  Pear- 
son s  pull.  Then  suddenly  he  took 
the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  bolted 
wide  of  the  course.  In  vain  did 
Pearson  haul  and  pull  on  the  bit. 
"Dobbin'*  was  heading  for  the  next 
county  and  getting  there  fast. 

The  bookmakers  swore  fearfully 
to  each  other  from  their  coign  of 
vantage  on  top  of  the  fence,  and  a 
grim  understanding  smile  began  to  hover 
about  the  corners  of  Bradbury's  mouth. 

"It  seems,"  he  said,  slowly,  "that  our 
simple  rustics  are  not  so  simple  after  all." 

"Watch  the  chestnut!  Watch  Tire- 
fly"  coming,"  yelled  Middleton.  "Why, 
he's  a  race  horse !" 

And  sure  enough  the  lumbering  old 
chestnut  was  leading  the  field  by  half  a 
dozen  lengths. 

"Why,  that's  the  redheaded  boy  who 
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led  the  field  from  Hawkins's  Woods  last 
season,"  cried  Ralph  Goring ;  "that  horse 
s  a  clinker.    He'll  win  in  a  walk." 

When  Jake  Dunn  looked  back  and  saw 
low  he  had  run  away  from  his  field  he 
tried  to  take  a  pull  on  the  old 
horse.  But  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
"Firefly"  won  in  the  commonest 
kind  of  a  canter  by  at  least  a 
dozen  lengths. 

"Jim,"  said  one  disconsolate 

r=^         bookie  softly  to  the  other,  "they 

]  (         did  us  up  brown,  those  hayseeds. 

'■'•         We've  got  to  make  a  bolt  of  it." 

'  "I  guess  not,"  said  a  voice  at 

his  shoulder,  and  a  strong  bro^Ti 

hand  gripped  him  by  the  back  of 

his  neck.    He  looked  around  and 

his  startled  eyes  gazed  upon  the 

honest  countenance  of  redheaded 

Tommy   Dunn,    still   reflectively 

chewing  his  straw. 

His  partner  was  similarly  en- 
gaged by  old  man  Pearson. 

"Reckon  you'll  have  to  pay  up, 

boys,"  the  latter  said  pleasantly. 

And  they  did  pay  up — as  far 

as  their  money  went.    The  farm- 

rs   around   the   Meadowthorpe   country 

3ok  back  upon  that  race  as  one  of  the 

greatest  sporting  events  of  the  century. 

Ralph  Goring  savs  it  was  a  "hog  kill- 
.jig." 


•  A  STRONG   BROWN   HAND  GRIPPED   HIM 
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Ralph  Goring  was  in  the  judge's  stand 
watching  the  pony  race.  Hugh  Crassly 
— the  Hon.  Hugh  they  called  him  at 
home,  but  he  had  dropped  the  Hon.  oiit 
in  Wyoming,  was  standing  by  his  side. 
He  wore  racing  clothes — cherry  and 
black,  Dick  Bradbury's  colors. 

"I  must  be  pulling  out,  Ralph,"  he  said. 

"The  deuce.    But  why  ?" 

"O,  I  must— that's  all.  You've  all 
been  very  good  to  me,  but  it's  time  for 
me  to  go  West  again." 

Ralph  tugged  at  his  mustache  and 
looked  the  other  searchingly  in  the  face. 
He  thought  he  comprehended. 

"Why  not  stay  in  the  game?" 

"You  know  why.  I  shall  be  off  to- 
morrow." 

Hugh  Crassly  had  been  stopping  with 
Ralph  Coring  at  his  place,  Oak  Lodge, 
for  a  couple  of  months.  Ralph  was  fond 
of  the  young  Englishman;  their  tastes 
were  congenial,  and  Crassly  was  a  superb 
horseman. 

That  was  about  all  he  knew,  or  cared. 
What  did  it  matter  if  Crassly  was 
poor?  There  were  enough  horses  in  the 
stable  at  Oak  Lodge  for  both.  What  did 
he  care  about  Crassly's  family?  Some 
of  the  Meadowthorpe  gossips  declared 
him  to  be  an  English  adventurer.  Ralph 
suspected  that  he  had  quarreled  with  his 
people.  He  only  knew  that  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman. 


Ralph  saw  him  stroll  over  to  the  Hal- 
liday  coach,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
side  of  the  improvised  race  course,  and 
speak  to  Miss  Grace,  the  younger  daugh- 
ter of  the  house.  She  welcomed  him  with 
a  smile  which  Ralph  knew  meant  some- 
thing. 

"So  that's  why  you  have  to  pull  out,  is 
it,  my  boy?  It's  a  thousand  pities,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "for  good  fellows  like  you 
are  not  to  be  had  every  day,  and  she  will 
have  money  enough  for  both  of  you." 

Mrs.  Halliday  greeted  Hugh  coldly. 
She  was  convinced  that  Hugh  was  tak- 
ing a  dishonorable  advantage  in  making 
love  to  her  daughter,  and  she  had  heard 
many  strange  tales  about  him.  His  first 
words  were  therefore  a  welcome  surprise 
to  her. 

"I  am  coming  to  say  good-by  to  all  of 
you,  this  evening,  if  I  may." 

Mrs.  Halliday's  relief  was  so  great  that 
she  failed  to  notice  her  daughter's  sudden 
paleness. 

"Really,  Mr.  Crassly !"  she  cried  in  al- 
most cordial  tones.  "You  are  not  going 
to  leave  Meadowthorpe  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  must,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Halliday,"  said  Hugh  with  a  glance  at 
Grace,  who  managed  to  murmur  some- 
thing, she  knew  not  what. 

"It  was  lucky  for  me  you  stayed  over 
for  the  races,"  said  Bradbury,  the  M.  F. 
H.,  who  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
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drag.  "I  don't  know  where  I  could  get 
another  such  a  jockey  for  Thunder- 
cloud/ and  I  must  win  the  cup." 

"It  will  be  'Thundercloud/  not  the 
rider,  if  you  do/'  returned  Hugh.  Brad- 
bury shook  his  head.  Hugh  Crassly  had 
not  his  superior  in  the  country  as  a  stee- 
ple chase  rider. 

Mrs.  Halliday  turned  for  a  moment  to 
speak  to  Bradbury.  Grace  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  Hugh. 

"Is  it  true?    Are  you  really  going?" 

"I  must/'  answered  Hugh,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground.  It  was  hard  not  to 
say  to  this  girl  what  he  wanted  to  say. 
The  hardest  part  was  that  she  would 
never  know  it — for  Hugh  could  read 
human  nature  well  enough  to  discern  a 
strong  liking  for  himself  in  Grace's 
honest  blue  eyes.  She  was  too  young  as 
yet  to  be  proficient  in  the  art  of  dissem- 
bling. But  his  own  ideas  of  honor  com- 
pelled him  to  keep  silence. 

"There  goes  the  bugle,  Hugh,"  said 
Bradbury.  "We  must  go  and  look  up  our 
horse." 

The  race  for  the  Meadowthorpe  Cup 
was  the  last  event  of  the  Meadowthorpe 


Hunt  Club's  meeting.  It  was  a  steeple 
chase  about  three  miles  "over  a  fair  hunt- 
ing coimtry,"and  to  win  it  was  considered 
a  great  honor  among  the  Meadowthorpe 
set.  Bradbury,  the  M.  F.  H.,  set  great 
store  by  his  horse,  "Thundercloud,"  who 
had  undergone  a  special  preparation  for 
this  event.  There  were  seven  other  en- 
tries, all  the  crack  hunters  and  chasers  in 
the  hunt. 

Grace  Halliday's  heart  beat  very  fast  as 
Hugh  cantered  past  on  "Thundercloud," 
on  his  way  to  the  post. 

The  starter's  flag  fell  and  they  were  oflF 
— ^the  cream  of  the  Meadowthorpe  coun- 
try, men  and  horses,  Dick  Middleton  on 
his  crack  steeple  chaser,  "Ben  AH  /'  Tom 
Halliday  on  "Ladybird/'  Godfrey  Bur- 
rowes  on  "Bright  Eyes  /'  there  were  also 
four  others.  "Thundercloud"  and  his 
rider  were  in  good  company. 

On  they  swept  together  like  a  small 
company  of  cavalry  until  the  first  two 
miles  had  been  covered,  when  Hugh  be- 
gan to  force  the  pace.  Then  the  stiff 
jumps  commenced  to  tell  on  the  horses, 
and  one  by  one  they  dropped  out  of  the 
race  until  there  were  only  three  in  it, 
"'"hundercloud,"  "Ben  Ali,"  and  "Bright 
Eves." 

"Ben  Ali"  was  the  first  to  chal- 
lenge "Thundercloud"  for  his  lead. 
Then  "Bright  Eyes"  moved  up  and 
the  three  horses  took  the  last  two 
/    jumps  on  even  terms.    Loud  shouts 
^    went  up  from  the  spectators  as  they 
/  saw  how  close  the  contest  was  to 
/    be — shouts   of   encouragement    for 
\    each    of  the   riders,    according   to 
their  sympathies. 

"Come  on,  Godfrey!"  "Watch 
'Bright  Eyes !'  "  "  'Ben  Ali'  wins !'' 
from  some  quarters.  But  Ralph 
Goring  and  Dick  Bradbury,  who 
were  watching  the  race  together, 
^  said  to  each  other,  "Hugh's  not 
/    beaten  yet." 

\         Nor  was  he.    It  was  a  gruellinjj: 

finish,  such  as  tests  the  endurance 

of  both  horse  and  man,  but  when 

they  passed  the  judge's  stand  the 

I   lean   chestnut   head    of   "Thunder- 

ud"  was  showing  in  front. 

But  before  the  shouts  which  greeted 

hundercloud's"  victory  had  died  away, 

something    happened  to  hush  them  irn- 
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Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Halliday  in  a  non- 
imittal  tone. 

First  rate  chap,  and  no  end  of  a  swell 

des.     It's  a  queer  freak  of  his  eam- 

his  own  living  in  this  country,  but  his 

iier  is  very  delicate  and  he  will  be  the 

1  of  Dunmore  within  a  year  or  two  at 

the  most.    Thousands  of  acres  and 

a  tremendous  rent  roll.    I  know  his 

people  well." 

Mrs.  Halliday *s  face  was  a  study. 

The  horses  were  being  put  to  and 

Mr.  Halliday  climbed  to. the  box. 

Shall   we   drive   straight  home,   La- 

viiiia?"  said  that  dutiful  spouse    to    his 

better  half. 

"I  think,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  "we 
mediately.  "Thundercloud,"  before  Hugh     had  better  stop  at  Oak  Lodge  to  inquire 
could  pull  him  up,  put  his  foot  into  a  hole,      i'or  poor,  dear  Mr.  Crassly." 
stumbled  and  fell.     Back    of    him  was         Then  she  smiled  very  sweetly  at  her 
"Ben  Ali"  and  Middleton,  and  in  a  mo-      daughter  Grace,  who  had  not  overheard 
ment  both  horses  and  their  riders  were      Major  Barclay's  remarks,  and  who  mar- 
in  a  confused  heap  on  the  turf.     "Ben      veled  exceedingly. 
Ali"  struggled  to  his  feet  and  galloped 
oif,  and  Dick  Middleton  jumped  up  — 
parently     unharmed.       "Thunderclc 
arose   with    some    difficulty,    but   H 
Crassly  lay  there  very  still, 

A  score  of  men  hurried  to  his 
assistance  and  he  was  quickly 
gotten  into  a  light  wagon  and 
driven  oflF  the  course.  Various 
rumors  spread  among  the  people 
on  the  coaches  and  in  the  carriages. 
One  of  them  was  that  Hugh  had 
been  killed. 

Mrs.  Halliday  pursed  her  lips. 
She  would  be  sorry  if  such  were 
the  case — but  it  would  relieve  her 
mind  of  some  anxiety  in  regard  to 
Crace,  who  sat  on  the  box  seat  of 
the  drag,  saying  little  but  suffering  ^ 
untold  misery: 

"They  have  taken  him  to  Oak 
Lodge.  I  hope  it's  not  serious," 
said  Old  Major  Barclay,  who  had  ^ 

strolled  up.    "He's  a  nice  boy." 
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Every  woman  student  must  be  granted  a  few  years  to  get  the  erudition  rustle 
out  of  her  petticoats. — Chanticleer, 


The  fool's  ear  was  made  for  the  knave's  tongue. — Ramaswami's  Indian 
Fables, 

"C'est  shokin',  <;a?"  they  (the  Parisians)  inquire  anxiously  of  something 
wholly  inoffensive,  but  the  next  minute  without  a  qualm  will  say  what  makes 
you  feel  as  if  six  thousand  years'  civilization  had  been  blown  away. — An  English 
Girl  in  Paris. 

Look  around  at  the  sunshine  and  the  blue  sea.  Listen  to  the  waves  and  the 
birds.  Let  them  sink  in.  Then  say  to  yourself,  slowly,  "The  mortification  of  the 
flesh."    Isn't  it  nasty? — The  Way  of  Escape. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  lasting  and  malicious  than  gossip  about  marital 
relations;  it  is  gossip  concerning  ministers  who  have  been  through  a  church  war. 
— Hardivicke. 

He  who  comprehends  this  truth — that  nothing  can  exist  without  compensa- 
tion, that  nothing  is  possible  without  Justice,  has  solved  the  riddle  of  existence, 
has  grasped  the  key  of  all  truth. — Etemalism. 


De  worst  ob  de  imitation  ladies  isn't  always  found  among  de  scrub  ladies  or 
de  kitchen  maids. — Son.  

There  is  a  sense  in  which  our  parents  are  little  more  than  the  chalice  in  which 
the  wine  of  our  natural  inheritance  is  carried  over  from  one  generation  to  another. 
— The  Way  of  Escape.  

The  farther  we  go  back  for  our  mental  props,  the  surer  does  the  foundation 
of  our  beliefs  seem  to  be. — Chanticleer. 


The  most  real,  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  life  are  the  pleasures  of  poverty. — 
'Tween  You  and  I.  

Providence,  that  has  accorded  to  women  the  gift  of  tears,  has  also  ordained — 
lest  the  gift  be  abused — its  consequences  of  reddened  eyes  and  swollen  nose. — 
Mr.  Whitman.  

Obedience  is  life :  that  is  the  first  great  lesson. — School  of  the  Woods. 


I  would  rather  at  any  time  be  a  first-rate  human  being  than  a  second-rate 
goddess. — The  Last  Word.  

A  man  who  cannot  keep  his  temper  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  other  person 
who  can. — The  Sheep  Stealers. 
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THE    OBSERVER. 

By  William  S.  Walsh 


It  is  a  comfort  to  all  of  us  to  recog- 
nize that  American  humor  (with  a  small 
h)  is  losing  the  vulgarity  which  was  its 
distinguishing  mark  in  the  bad  old  days 
when  we  spelt  it  with  a  big  H.  It  is  true 
that  even  of  old  the  pioneers  and  the 
masters  in  their  line  wer€  not  tarred  with 
this  stick.  Nasby  was  not  vulgar.  Arte- 
mus  Ward  was  not  vulgar.  Mark  Twain, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  old  school,  has 
never  been  vulgar.  But  Nasby's  imita- 
tors were  vulgar,  so  were  Artemus 
Ward's  and  Mark  Twain's.  Certain 
lesser  lights,  whose  productions  were 
bound  together  in  the  early  sixties  in  a 
series  prepared  by  George  Augustus  Sala 
for  an  English  publisher  under  the  title 
of  "Yankee  Drolleries,"  were  an  insult 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  luminaries  with 
whom  they  were  incontinently  compan- 
ioned. "Sut  Luvingood's  Yams,"  I  re- 
member, were  thrust  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  "Biglow  Papers."  And  Sut  Luvin- 
good  was  only  one,  and  by  no  means  the 
most  offensive  one,  of  a  crowd  who  were 
supposed  to  be,  equally  with  the  masters, 
representatives  of  American  Humor  (the 
printer  will  please  respect  the  caps). 
This  ribald  mob  was  simply  an  irresponsi- 
ble aggregate  of  buffoons  grinning 
through  horse-collars. 


the  precision  and  point  of  one  who  has 
associations  with  the  cultivated  classes. 


To-day  this  mob  has  vanished.  The 
class  of  humorists  with  whom  Americans 
now  laugh  possess  at  least  good  manners. 
Some  afe  funny,  some  are  very  funny, 
some,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  funny 
at  all.  But  these  are  never  offensive. 
You  may  like  Georg^e  Ade,  or  you  may 
not  (I  confess  that  I  don't),  but  you  will 
own  that  his  very  slang  is  handled  with 


And  here  comes  Mr.  George  Horace 
Lorimer  with  his  "Letters  from  a  Self- 
made  Merchant  to  his  Son."  The  letters 
are  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  imaginary  Chicago  pork 
packer.  That  pork  padcer  has  his  sole- 
cisms of  rhetoric  and  doubtless  of  man- 
ner. But,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Lorimer, 
he  is  a  symmetrical  and  artistic  whole. 
Mr.  Lorimer  knows  exactly  where  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  his  hero,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  stand  aside  and  enjoy  the  joke 
with  the  bystander.  In  short,  to  compare 
modest  but  praiseworthy  achievements 
with  great  things,  Mr.  Lorimer's  John 
Graham  is  in  his  own  cycle  similar  to 
Shakespeare's  clowns  or  Fielding's 
squires.  His  speech  never  strikes  a  note 
that  is  not- in  harmony  with  the  character 
which  Mr.  Lorimer  had  conceived.  Con- 
sequently he  is  never  vulgar,  but  only  a 
clear-cut  symbol  of  vulgarity  presented 
by  an  artistic  student  of  human  nature. 
But  this  is  only  a  part  and  a  very  small 
part  of  his  character.  He  possesses  wis- 
dom, humor,  and  insight  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 


We  have  had  recently  a  number  of 
novels  dealing  with  newspaper  men. 
James  Creelman,  Julian  Ralph,  AJan 
Dale,  David  Graham  Phillips,  and  Robert 
Shackleton,  all  prominently  associated 
with  great  New  York  dailies,  and  all  pos- 
sessed of  the  larger  literary  ambition, 
have  striven  to  make  romantic  use  of  the 
actualities  of  journalism.  But  though 
some  of  these  books  are  good  and  some 
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are  horrid,  they  all,  good  and  horrid 
alike,  fail  to  awake  any  lively  interest  in 
the  merely  journalistic  parts  of  their  nar- 
rative. Indeed,  one  may  go  further, 
and  assert  that  even  the  literary  man  is 
not  a  success  as  a  character  in  fiction. 
Thackeray  with  his  "Pendennis"  is  the 
solitary  exception.  Even  Thackeray 
failed  with  his  literary  people  in  "Es- 
mond" and  in  "The  Virginians."  Why  is 
it  that  the  literary  man  and  the  journalist, 
charming  as  they  are  in  real  life,  lose  their 
charm  in  fiction? 


It  was  out  of  deference  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  Grant  White  that  my  pen, 
which  had  nearly  slipped  into  the  com- 
mon locution  "prominently  identified," 
recovered  itself  in  time  to  substitute  "as- 
sociated" for  "identified."  Mr.  White 
aggressively  antagonized  the  phrase 
"prominently  identified."  He  pointed  out 
that  etymologically  identity  meant  same- 
ness and  prominent  meant  jutting  or 
standing  out,  and  thus  the  two  words  rep- 
resented a  barbarous  confusion  of  meta- 
phors.   Etymologically  he  was  right. 


COINCIDENCE    OR  WHAT? 

By  William  S.  Walsh 


"Talking  of  coincidences,"  said  my 
Bohemian  friend  Jones,  who  is  always 
talking  of  something  slightly  out  of  the 
usual,  "let  me  tell  you  one  that  happened 
to  me  quite  recently.  But  I've  got  to  g:o 
away  back  for  the  beginning  of  one  inci- 
dent of  the  coincidence,  as  far  back,  in- 
deed, as  1890.  I  was  then  doing  a  page 
a  week  on  a  metropolitan  journal,  said 
page  being  devoted  to  reviews,  gossip, 
and  occasionally  an  original  bit  of  verse. 
Needing  a  'filler'  one  day  for  the  bottom 
of  a  column  and  feeling  in  the  right 
melancholy  mood  for  poetical  expression, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  this." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Jones  handed  me  a 
newspaper  slip  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 


You 


HEARTS  AND  FACES. 

Laughter    must    betoken 


think    that 

mirth? 

And  yet  I  laughed  to-day — 
When  all  the  bitter  pain  of  all  the  earth 
Held  all  my  heart  a  prey. 

"My  laugh  was  feigned?"     And  yet  it  rang 
out  true, 

And  they  that  heard  the  sound, 
Had  seen  no  cause  to  doubt  the  laugher  who 

Could  make  the  laugh  go  round. 

"At  least  my  grief  was  blazoned  on  my  face? 

I  could  not  hide  it  there? 
Though  men  may  laugh,  yet  natheless  grief 
will  trace 

The  tell-tale  lines  of  care?" 


Ah!  let  me  but  this  tithe  of  truth  impart 

From  one  of  human  race: 
There  is  no  thing  so  false  as  human  heart 

Except  the  human  facel 

"O,  it's  just  fair,"  I  commented  as  I 
handed  the  slip  back  to  Jones. 

"Yes.  Well  I  wasn't  asking  your  opin- 
ion concerning  it,  I  was  telUng  about  the 
coincidence.  I  wrote  the  thing  at  top 
speed.  I  was  really  voicing  a  mood  of 
great  personal  distress.  But  when  I  had 
finished  it,  it  sounded  strangely  like  a 
reminiscence.  It  seemed  to  me  I  had 
somewhere  read  the  lines,  or  something 
like  them,  but  exactly  how  like,  or  where 
or  when  I  had  read  them,  I  couldn't  say. 
And  at  last  I  gave  up  the  problem  and 
never  thought  of  it  again  until  last 
week — " 

"And  then?" 

"Well,  here  my  story  involves  a  second 
coincidence.  You  will  remember  that  last 
week"  (this  conversation,  I  may  explain, 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  October) 
"the  weather  first  began  to  give  premoni- 
tions of  the  approach  of  winter.  Now  I 
possess  an  overcoat  which  I  had  left  last 
summer  with  'O,  my  prophetic  soul! 
mine  uncle!*  I  thought  I  remembered 
that  the  ticket  entitling  me  to  regain  this 
possession  was  filed  away  under  the  letter 
P.,  in  a  big  Index  envelope  where  I  keep 
many  of  my  valuables.  I  turned  to  the 
envelope.    I  did  not  find  the  ticket  (this. 
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however,  is  another  story),  but  I  did  find 
this  bit  of  verse,  evidently  filed  away  in 
the  same  letter-space  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  poetry." 

Jones  paused  for  a  moment  and  then 
continued.  "Now  for  the  coincidence. 
Once  more  I  was  impressed  by  the  baf- 
fling sense  that  these  lines  were  not  ab- 
solutely original,  that  they  were  a  remin- 
iscence of  something  I  had  previously 
read.  Well,  that  very  same  day  I  hap- 
pened into  a  book  store.  I  took  up  a  new 
volume  of  English  verse,  Toems  by  a 
Mother  and  Daughter.'  I  was  attracted 
to  it  because  I  had  seen  a  hint  in  an  Eng- 
lish paper  that  the  poets  were  Rudyard 
Kipling's  mother  and  sister.  Will  you 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  very 
first  page  I  opened  upon  contained  this 
poem." 

Whereupon  Jones  handed  me  a  type- 
written copy  of  verses  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 

HEARTS  AND  FACES. 

Can  you  judge  by  a  smile  who  is  gay, 
Nor  once  be  misled  by  the  token? 

I  know  that  I  laughed  aloud  one  day, 
From  a  heart  that  was  almost  broken. 

But  my  laughter  rang  false,  do  you  say? 

Or  tears  followed  very  soon  after. 
You  are  wrong;  for  I  wept  not  that  day, 

And  my  laugh  was  the  merriest  laughter. 


That  my  grief  was  not  deep,  you  maintain^ 
Since  I  found  it  so  easy  to  cover; 

But  I  tell  you  I  writhed  with  the  pain, 
And  one  writhes  not  when  anguish  is  over. 

For  my  own  part  I  scarcely  believe 
That  sighing  can  only  mean  sadness; 

And  I  wholly  misdoubt,  you  perceive, 
That  laughter  must  always  prove  gladness. 

Are  you  sure  it  is  grief  when  a  tear  starts? 

Can  you  trust  smiles  of  mirth  in  all  places? 
If  aught  can  be  falser  than  human  hearts, 

It  must  surely  be  human  faces  1 

"But,"  said  I,  "it  seems  to  me  that  the 
tables  are  turned.  This  book,  you  say,  is 
just  out.  Your  poem  was  published  a 
dozen  years  ago — " 

"I  understand,"  interrupted  Jones. 
"You  think  I  was  the  pioneer  ?  Somehow 
I  can't  make  myself  believe  it.  No,  the 
English  verses  must  have  been  published 
in  a  magazine  before  mine  appeared,  and 
there  I  must  have  seen  them.  Or  did  I 
read  the  manuscript  in  some  h)rpnotic 
trance?  For  I  tell  you  they  have  a 
strangely  familiar  sound.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  recall  the 
words,  but  the  general  impression  was 
acutely  vivid." 


And  here 
readers. 


I  leave  the  matter  to  my 
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"All  the  gardens  of  the  soul,"  as  Ten- 
nyson calls  literature,  seem  to  bloom  with 
historicsJ  foliage;  the  most  highly  con- 
sidered books  in  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
France,  are  those  which  carry  out  an  idea 
that  seemed  grotesque,  when  Alexandre 
Dumas  formulated  it,  jocosely,  fifty  years 
ago;  that  is,  to  set  the  history  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  the  peoples  of  the  past 
in  a  romantic  frame  work  and  thus  seduce 


the  world  into  reading  of  its  ancestry. 
It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  fortunes  of 
books  consecrated  to  the  actualities,  to 
comprehend  the  hold  the  historical  novel 
has  for  the  majority  of  readers.  By  his- 
torical novel,  I  mean  the  works  of  imag- 
ination, memoirs  and  letters  which  rein- 
carnate the  personages  as  well  as  the 
episodes  of  races  and  invest  them  with 
visibility,  but  at  the  same  time  restrain 
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them  to  possible  action.  In  this  sense  the 
"Letters"  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  take 
on  the  fascinations  of  the  romance.  Of 
course  this  omits  the  hairbreadth  escapes, 
the  adventures  by  flood  and  field,  whicli 
are  casuistically  argued  to  be  the  first 
conditions  of  the  historical  fiction.  But 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  human,  the  in- 
numerable minor  tragedies  of  the  life  of 
the  heart,  are  they  not  as  poignant  as 
the  merely  subjective  sufferings  of  body 
or  imagination?  The  historical  novel 
began  with  the  family  letters  great  folk 
of  old  left  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  and  the  French  of  other  days 
had  the  most  entertaining  gift  of  chron- 
icling the  menus,  incidents  and  episodes, 
which,  either  in  the  grave  records  of  his- 
tory or  the  trivial  pages  of  romance,  carry 
every  utterable  note  in  the  diapason  of 
life.  Death  has  infinite  forms;  life  in- 
finite travesties,  but  in  sum,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  be  made  more  than 
a  flash  in  the  general  perspective  of  the 
years.  The  trick,  the  art,  is  to  seduce 
the  senses  and  make  the  appetant  intel- 
lect grow  under  differentiations  of  the 
same  phenomena.  Reasoning  of  this 
sort,  possibly  captious,  I  take  it,  ac- 
counts for  the  perennial  pleasure  the 
French  find  in  reading  the  memoirs  of 
personages  whom  history  has  embalmed 
for  either  good  or  ill,  vice  or  virtue. 
Pierre  de  Qiabreaul,  for  example,  in  a 
"Life  of  Madame  de  Genlis,"  tells  very 
little  that  might  not  be  divined  from  the 
formal  paragraphs  of  history  about  the 
grande  dame  who  guided  the  education  of 
the  Orleans  princes  during  the  crucial 
epoch  leading  to  the  French  revolution, 
yet  the  tale  as  told  has  the  distinct  charm 
we  associate  with  the  historical  novel. 
For  Madame  de  Genlis  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  human  that  the  novel  makes  most 
use  of ;  she  is  the  sort  of  woman  men  love 
to  talk  with,  the  sort  of  woman  other 
women  love  to  admire  and  perhaps  back- 
bite. 

Madame  de  Genlis  has  been  for  a  hun-* 
dred  years  associated  with  the  brood  of 
princes  whom  even  princes  detest  more 
than  they  detest  the  architects  of  the 
great  revolution ;  she  became  the  maid  of 
honor  of  the  Duchess  de  Chartres,  and  in 
this  relation  received  the  appointment  of 
instructress  to  the  children  of  the  king's 


brother.  Among  the  French  the  name 
of  Madame  de  Genlis  stands  only  second 
to  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  in- 
structor of  royal  children.  This  does  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  eminence  in  the 
purely  mechanical  part  of  teaching  raised 
these  dames  above  others  who  have  filled 
the  same  post  and  whose  names  have 
never  been  pronounced  since  they  passed 
away.  Until  Chabreaul  set  forth  the 
career  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  world 
was  agreed  that  whatever  her  aptitudes 
as  an  instructor  the  lady  was  not  a  model 
of  the  virtues  a  more  censorious  age  de- 
mands in  the  educators  of  youth;  but 
Chabreaul  spares  no  pains  to  prove  that 
Madame  de  Genlis  was  what  Casar  de- 
manded in  his  wife,  that  she  felt  a  "voca- 
tion" in  bringing  up  royal  infants,  and 
that  her  handiwork  made  the  Orleans 
brood  distinctly  superior  to  their  kinsmen 
of  the  elder  line.  The  lady's  virtue, 
however,  is  not  of  serious  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  the  charming  mono- 
graph her  defender  evolves  from  her 
career.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  re- 
trace the  lif?  of  the  teacher,  or  "Gover- 
nor," as  she  was  officially  called,  and  not 
touch  some  of  the  most  poignantly  ab- 
sorbing episodes  of  the  heroic  epopee  of 
France. 

It  was  while  educating  the  twin  daugh- 
ters of  the  Duchess  de  Chartres,  who  be- 
came Duchess  d'Orleans,  that  Madame 
de  Genlis  was  called  into  consultation 
with  the  duke,  to  help  him  select  a  gover- 
nor for  his  young  sons,  the  various 
princes  who  afterward  played  melancholy 
and  tragic  roles  in  the  revolution.  This 
unprecedented  confidence  was  due  to  the 
strangely  unroyal  way  in  which  Madame 
de  Genlis  had  insisted  on  bringing  up  the 
ducal  daughters.  Instead  of  leaving  them 
in  the  parental  palace  to  take  on  the  early 
bent  of  pride  and  arrogance  which  natur- 
ally follows  the  ignorant  adulation  of  the 
insincere  and  self-seeking,  Madame  de 
Genlis  insisted  that  the  princesses  should 
reside  with  her  at  her  charming  villa. 
Belle  Chasse,  where  the  girls  were  reared 
with  as  few  reminders  of  their  royal  rank 
as  were  absolutely  indispensable.  The 
Duke  de  Chartres,  afterward  the  monster 
"Egalite,"  who  voted  for  the  death  of 
his  cousin,  in  the  National  Convention, 
had  many  excellent  impulses ;  had  he  not 
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been  brought  up  in  the  milieu  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  might  have  been  a  man  of  origin- 
ality and  force.  Be  that  as  it  may,  long 
before  the  highway  of  enormity  opened 
to  his  depraved  curiosity,  he  admired  the 
results  achieved  by  Madame  de  Genlis  in 
the  rearing  of  his  twins.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  quit  his  profligate  pleasures  one 
evening  to  advise  with  the  instructress  on 
the  proper  person  to  be  selected  as  gov- 
ernor for  his  sons,  who  might  some  day 
be  called  upon  to  fill  either  the  French 
throne  or  some  other.  One  of  them  did 
occupy  the  French  throne  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  bestowing  upon  Madame  de 
Genlis  the  credit  of  so  training  him  that 
he  was  able  to  fill  it  with  credit.  That  is 
to  say,  what  he  considered  credit;  the 
French  people  did  not  think  so  and  sent 
him  about  his  business.  Yet  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  sum  up  the  result  of  Madame 
de  Genlis's  efforts  in  this  curt  phrase,  for 
she  certainly  indoctrinated  the  yotmg 
princes  in  the  most  exemplary  rubrics  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  the  philos- 
ophers of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  piquant  and  won- 
derful departure  from  the  ways  of 
princes,  when  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  ap- 
pearing unconventionally  at  the  residence 
of  the  instructress^  Belle  Chasse,  asked 
her  opinion  as  to  the  availability  of  cer- 
tain persons  in  vogue  for  the  very  im- 
portant post  of  "governor"  to  the  royal 
progeny.  Each  name  in  turn  was  can- 
vassed by  the  duke  and  the  dame ;  Char- 
tres thought  one  too  frivolous,  another 
too  pedantic,  another  an  imbecile,  and 
finally,  the  whole  list  having  been  dis- 
carded, Madame  de  Genlis  astonished  the 
duke  by  the  query.  "Well,  what  do  you 
say  to  me?"  Neither  disconcerted  nor 
abashed  the  duke  responded  instantly, 
"Why  not  ?"  There  were  a  few  moments 
of  discussion  and  the  duke  quit  the  lady 
with  the  remark:  "It  is  understood  you 
shall  be  the  governor  of  my  sons."  He 
returned  the  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock  to  draw  up  the  formal  arrange- 
ments, and  the  town,  court,  and  camp 
made  the  extraordinary  decision  the 
matter  of  gossip  for  a  month.  For  a 
woman  governor  of  princes  had  never 
been  heard  of  before  in  France. 


Madame  de  Genlis,  however,  did  not 


accept  the  contract  as  a  form.  She  in- 
sisted that  she  was  to  be  in  reality  the 
"governor"  of  the  royal  youths  and  to 
the  inexpressible  amazement  of  the  court, 
she  obtained  all  that  she  asked.  She 
would  permit  no  dignitary,  not  even  the 
princely  parents,  to  intervene  between  her 
and  her  charges,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  monarchy  the  governor 
of  the  princes  really  governed.  Hitherto 
Madame  de  Genlis  had  been  known  as  a 
charming  society  dame  whose  salon  in- 
vited the  wits  of  Paris  and  Versailles; 
now  she  became  the  Gorgon  of  the  moral- 
ities; she  brought  up  the  yoimg  princes 
in  the  strictest  form  of  the  bourgeoisie; 
she  would  not  permit  an  appeal  to  pa- 
rental longings  or  weakness;  she  im- 
pressed on  the  three  boys,  the  Dukes  de 
Valois,  de  Montpensier,  and  de  Beaujo- 
lais,  that  they  were  simply  human  beings 
with  duties  to  perform,  and  that  their 
first  duty  was  to  make  good  their  birth- 
right of  prince,  by  actually  being  better 
learned  and  better  bred  than  the  sons  of 
plain  citizens.  She  went  further;  she 
forced  them  to  learn  useful  trades  or  the 
rudiments,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  exac- 
tion, which  had  set  the  court  into  convul- 
sions of  mirth,  was  shown  in  the  days  to 
come,  when  the  only  one  that  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  long  outraged 
masses,  found  himself  obliged  to  earn  his 
daily  bread.  She  made  the  princes  rise 
at  six  in  the  morning,  go  through  a  cur- 
riculum of  what  is  called  to-day  the 
"High  School,"  until  noon,  when  Madame 
de  Genlis  took  them  in  hand  and  in- 
structed them  in  the  humanities  until 
dark. 

One  of  the  "governor's"  happy  inven- 
tions, for  the  formative  period  of  the 
princely  pupils,  was  to  cause  the  under 
governor,  Le  Brun,  to  mark  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  boys  during  each  day  and  lay 
the  report  under  the  eye  of  Madame 
herself.  This  was  read  to  the  three  dukes 
and  signed  by  them,  to  show  to  their 
parents  in  the  evening.  By  this  means, 
she  vaunted  her  acquaintance  minute  by 
minute  with  the  doings  of  her  charges. 
The  youths  were  trained  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Rousseau,  for  this  was  the  time 
when  that  vague  dreamer  had  succeeded 
in  transmuting  his  transcendentalisms 
into  a  fashion,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
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cult.  Louis  Philippe  was  the  only  one  of 
the  royal  boys  who  lived  to  illustrate  the 
novel  education  inculcated  by  a  woman 
and  modeled  upon  the  fantastic  rubrics  of 
Rousseau's  "Emile."  The  two  otlier 
youths  had  barely  attained  adolescence, 
when  the  revolution  came,  and  the  im- 
qualifiable  miscreancy  of  their  parent 
made  their  name  a  stench  to  patrician  and 
proletaire  alike.  They  were  homeless  ex- 
iles in  most  of  the  European  coimtries, 
for  the  kings  who  gave  shelter  to  other 
emigres  shrank  aghast  from  the  brood  of 
the  hideous  "Egalite,"  the  perfidious 
kinsman  who  had  steeped  the  fair  name 
of  his  sovereign  mistress,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, in  the  mire,  before  the  people  sen- 
tenced her  head  to  the  block.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Madame  de  Genlis  that  no  stu- 
dents in  Europe  knew  so  much  and  in  so 
practical  a  fashion  as  the  three  princes 
she  had  tutored.  All  the  boys  had  use 
for  this  eclectic  education,  for  they  were 
forced  even  in  Philadelphia  to  put  their 
linguistic  acquirements  to  use  as  a  means 
of  gaining  their  daily  bread.  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, the  elder,  was  accovmted  a  very  suc- 
cessful teacher  among  the  rather  exacting 
pupils  of  the  Quaker  society  of  the  day. 
It  is  Madame  de  Genlis,  however,  who 
figures  as  the  heroine  of  M.  Chabreaul's 
volume,  and  the  picture  he  makes  of  the 
grande  dame,  both  as  the  mistress  of  a 
salon  and  the  tutor  of  a  future  king,  adds 
a  great  deal  to  the  store  of  facts  which 
have  revolutionized  the  first  impressions 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  the  routing  of  the  kings. 
Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  many  volumes, 
but  these  are  secondary  to  her  influence 
on  the  house  of  Orleans  and  her  relations 
with  "Egalite"  during  the  hideous  time 
when  he  was  playing  the  part  of  dema- 
gogue to  wade  through  his  kinsman's 
blood  to  a  dishonored  throne. 


Now  that  "expansion"  has  made  this 
republic,  in  a  sort,  metropolitan  to  con- 
siderable colonies  of  Spaniards,  we  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  sort  of  books 
the  Spanish  accept  as  classic.  A  French 
translation  of  "Accursed  Acres,"  by 
Blasco  Ibanez,  inspires  the  reader  to  want 
more  of  the  same  literature.  The  ac- 
cursed acres  are  in  the  paradise  of  Valen- 
cia, the  garden  spot  of  the  Peninsula,  the 


land  of  nightingales,  of  blossoms  so  be- 
wildering in  color  and  perfume,  that  the 
senses  swoon  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  sensu- 
ous air.  The  curse  of  the  land  is  the 
malevolence  of  the  race  inhabiting  the 
bloom  land,  and  the  picture  bears  a 
strange  suggestion  of  the  appalling  little 
villainies  Balzac  embalms  in  his  depress- 
ing interpretation  of  peasant  aggressions 
in  France,  just  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  from  1815  to  1840.  ^  Blasco 
Ibanez  portrays  for  his  compatriots  the 
trials  and  tragedies  of  an  ordinary  farmer 
in  this  land  of  loveliness,  which  might 
have  for  its  descriptive  epigraph,  "Where 
every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is 
vile."  In  French  the  volume  is  a  poem  of 
exuberant  impetuous  ardor  for  the 
human,  of  eloquent  and  noble  scorn  for 
the  warp  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
malevolence,  nullifying  the  lavish  hum  of 
nature  in  the  lovely  lands  accursed  by 
malevolence,  greed,  and  perversion.  The 
curse  on  the  acres  arises  from  the  greed 
and  oppression  of  a  cynical  exploiter,  a 
usurer  who  comes  from  the  town  and 
whose  heartlessness  drives  a  peasant  pro- 
prietor to  fury  and  murder.  The  neigh- 
boring peasants  invent  and  declare  a  ven- 
detta on  the  land  where  the  usurer  had 
been  murdered.  The  smiling  fields  pro- 
duce only  luxurious  and  pestilential 
weeds,  the  timbers  rot  on  the  de- 
serted walls,  and  ruin  follows  where 
before  nature  threw  out  radiant  ban- 
ners of  beauty,  where  the  earth 
smiled  in  plenteous  harvests.  To  this 
desolation  comes  from  Valence  a  hardy 
young  husbandman  who  sees  no  reason 
for  the  abandonment  of  such  a  home 
as  this.  Baptiste  Borrul,  with  cour- 
age, strength,  and  the  incentive  to  pro- 
vide for  a  tender  wife  and  a  bevy  of 
children,  soon  transforms  the  "accursed 
acres"  into  thrift  and  loveliness.  But  his 
daring  thrift  and  industry  have  brought 
upon  him  the  vendetta  hostility  of  the 
covmtryside.  It  is  in  their  eyes  a  profana- 
tion of  traditions,  sacred  as  holy  writ,  to 
labor  lands  boycotted  by  a  public  curse ; 
it  is  an  offense  likewise  to  set  an  example 
of  such  unconcern  for  the  prejudices  of 
a  whole  community.  Even  more  unpar- 
donable, Baptiste  finds  enough  to  occupy 
him  in  the  labors  of  the  land  and  the  care 
of  his  children  to  prevent  him  from  the 
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loitering  which  takes  up  the  time  of  his 
neighbors  to  the  cost  of  their  farms.  He 
is  soon  involved  in  crafty  contentions 
about  water  rights ;  the  case  is  submitted 
to  the  water  judges,  and,  as  these  are  of 
the  same  fiber  as  the  farmers,  the  intruder 
is  found  guilty  of  misusing  the  irriga- 
ting ducts  and  forbidden  to  use  more  until 
he  has  paid  the  damages  counted  against 
him.  His  children  going  and  coming 
from  school  are  harassed  by  the  larger 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  until  finally  the 
Benjamin  of  the  flock  is  drenched  in  a 
miasmatic  pool  and  dies  from  the  ex- 
posure. These  are  the  episodes  of  a  story 
that  compels  attention  by  the  dolorous 
touch  sustained  by  an  insight  into  the 
perversities  of  small  minds,  the  admirable 
pathos  of  the  courageous  father,  the  pa- 
tient mother.  In  Zola's  "La  Terre"  and 
Balzac's  "Paysans,"  we  have  the  same 
theme,  but  this  astonishing  Spaniard  has 
chosen  his  scene  of  contrasts  with  such 
clairvoyant  skill,  such  comprehensive  in- 
sight into  the  effect  of  color  and  clime, 
that  his  drama  reaches  the  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  the  Greek  epic,  merely  sug- 
gesting the  hideous  realism  of  baseness, 
squalor,  and  moral  putridity.  As  you 
read  you  can  imagine  the  soul  of  the 
author,  the  witness  of  this  momentous 
drama|jbending  over  the  uncovered  souls 
of  a  whole  people,  discriminating  every 
pulsation,  recording  the  guttural  voices 
of  passion,  the  forbidden  accents  of  vile- 
ness,  yet  not  raising  this  repulsive  dia- 
pason into  the  abiding  echo  of  the  thrill- 
ing panorama.  The  soul  of  the  writer 
is  itself  in  evidence,  for  it  is  clear  from 
the  eloquence  of  reproof,  the  elevating 
chord  of  pity,  tenderness,  that  the  bitter- 
ness, irony,  frankness,  are  but  benevolent 
remonstrances,  not  the  dogged  judg- 
ments of  the  man  who  hates  his  fellow 
men,  as  the  similar  episodes  in  Tour- 
genieff,  Tolstoi,  and  even  Balzac  very 
often  imply.  Naturally  such  a  book  is 
too  compendious  to  make  an  attempt  at 
condensation  possible,  for  its  relish  de- 
pends on  the  flaming  word,  the  incom- 
parable fecundity  of  comparison,  im- 
agery, the  poetic  sympathy  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  story  of  the  human.  It 
is  all  this  in  French ;  it  must  be  even  more 
bewildering  in  the  melodious  tongue  of 
the  writer,  and,  as  I  said  before,  now 


that  we  are  a  colonial  power,  with  Span- 
ish "subjects,"  it  is  fitting  that  authors 
like  Blasco  Ibanez  should  be  as  familiar, 
at  least  among  the  lettered,  as  the  Rus- 
sian philosophic  novelists  whose  genius 
takes  no  higher  or  more  sustained  flight, 
than  the  m^est  masterpiece  of  Ibanez. 

In  its  dullest  form,  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  people  approaches  nearer  a  sort 
of  sober  Arabian  Nights  tale  or  series  of 
tales,  than  any  other  of  civilized  peoples, 
save  possibly  Italian.  Even  the  modem 
history  of  the  Peninsula  preserves  the 
fantastic  quite  as  thrillingly  as  the 
epochs  of  Moor,  Goth,  and  Gaul.  A 
group  of  very  unusual  writers  has  been 
at  work  on  the  things  that  have  come  to 
pass  during  the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  uprearing  a  fabric  of 
fiction  which  gives  the  reader  a  devouring 
passion  to  know  more.  Perhaps  the  fore- 
most of  this  school,  Perez  Galdos,  may  be 
somewhat  known  in  this  country;  he  is 
as  widely  read  in  France  and  Italy  as 
Zola  or  Daudet.  Most  of  his  novels  run 
in  the  form  of  feuilletons  in  the  columns 
of  Le  Temps,  and  the  publication  day  of 
the  completed  work  is  marked  by  the 
same  interest  that  has  followed  any  of 
the  French  authors  in  vogue.  Of  Gd- 
dos's  sixty  volumes,  more  than  half  are 
devoted  to  painting  the  people  of  the  Pen- 
insula under  the  stress  and  storm  of  in- 
vasion, revolution,  that  half  century  of 
National  Calvary,  the  Carlist  rebellion. 
What  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  fiction  of  Galdos,  is  the  careful  re- 
production of  the  traits  of  the  Spaniard 
under  the  strain  of  revolt.  Galdos's  work 
is  as  vast  in  design  as  it  is  varied  in  ex- 
ecution; from  It  may  be  obtained  a  dis- 
tinct perspective  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  In  "National  Episodes"  he  re- 
creates the  personages  of  the  Carlist  up- 
risings from  the  ferocious  monk  Zuma- 
lacarragui  to  the  chivalric  profligate 
Espartero.  In  the  way  of  comparison, 
the  work  which  Galdos  most  suggests  is 
the  immense  canvas  covered  by  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian  in  what  may  be  called  the 
passion  play  preceding  and  ending  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  first  invasion  of  France. 
The  resemblance  is,  however,  only  in  the 
extent  of  the  canvas  covered,  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  types  embalmed,  the  con- 
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tinuous  interaction  of  what  would  seem 
superficially  unrelated  incidents  and  de- 
nouements. The  Spaniard  has  a  keener 
vision  and  much  more  masterly  command 
of  his  instruments  than  the  somewhat 
naive,  though  charming,  Alsatian  writers. 
The  intensity  and  passion  of  Galdos,  con- 
stantly revives  the  memory  of  Balzac's 
masterful  drama  of  the  "Chouans,"  but 
the  exquisite  certainty  of  touch,  is  incom- 
parably beyond  what  Balzac  reached,  not 
what  he  was  capable  of  reaching.  The 
"Episodes"  created  a  furore  among  the 
plain  people  of  Spain,  in  fact  really  began 
an  education,  which  has  liberalized,  and, 
without  offense,  humanized,  the  sterner 
ranks  of  a  race  not  hitherto  susceptible 
of  the  tenderer  humanities  when  national 
or  factional  prejudices  were  involved. 
For  until  Galdos  and  his  associates  began 
to  novelize  national  history,  the  country- 
side Spaniards  read  but  little ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  three  in  seven  ever  saw  a 
journal  until  Castelar  began  to  shake  the 
gangrened  system  of  reactionaryism,  that 
followed  the  close  of  the  first  Carlist  wars. 
Legends  were  almost  the  only  form  of 
the  nation's  history  known  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  agricultural  masses,  and 
Don  Quixote  was  as  much  an  "actualite" 
as  Qiarles  V.  or  Philip  II.  Galdos  was 
the  first  to  mark  the  possession  of  that 
strange  gift  which  makes  an  inferior 
writer  often  more  potent  than  the  intel- 
lectually superior  genius ;  as  for  examr 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  mag- 
isterial ranks  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens, 
yet  the  latter  had  the  indefinable  gift  of 
captivating  the  millions,  where  Thack- 
eray only  charmed  the  cultivated.  Gal- 
dos has  the  Dickens  seduction  and 
Thackeray's  rare  endowment  of  expres- 
sion. Eminent  men  of  letters  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  have  borne  testimony, 
that  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
of  Spanish  history  was  a  dim  and  almost 
obscure  phantasmagoria  of  the  incompre- 
hensible, until  the  "Episodes"  of  Galdos 
threw  a  continuous  flame  of  enlighten- 
ment on  the  men,  the  motives,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  people,  who  carried 
on  a  long  melodrama  of  thrilling  action 
and  picturesque  incident.  Unlike  other 
Spaniards  dealing  with  the  invasion  and 
wars  of  Napoleon,  Galdos  discerns  dis- 
tinct benefit  to  the  Spanish  people  in  the 


short  and  stormy  tenure  of  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty.  He  in  fact  admits  that  the 
greedy  intervention  of  the  British  threw 
Spain  farther  back  toward  the  odious  days 
of  the  Inquisition,  than  the  weak  govern- 
ments which  preceded  the  Napoleonic 
attempt  to  liberalize  a  people  who  seemed 
enamored  of  feudalism  and  the  malsaine 
domination  of  the  religious  fanatic* 
Every  ofiicer  of  the  French  army,  from 
Victor  Hugo's  father  to  the  dashing  Mar- 
bot,  was  an  apostle  of  a  man's  right  in 
himself,  and  in  a  dim  way  the  Spaniards, 
massed  in  the  ferocious  legions  of  Gueril- 
las, became  indoctrinated  with  the  cult, 
as  they  became  proficient  in  the  war,  the 
gay  legions  of  France,  insensibly  taught 
them.  Barely  had  the  Bourbon  allies  of 
the  British  regained  the  throne,  before 
the  Inquisition  was  re-established  and  the 
crass  absolutism  of  the  house  of  Austria 
put  in  practice.  The  splendor  of  Galdos's 
work  is  the  skill  in  showing  how  the  seeds 
sown  by  chance,  as  it  were,  fructified 
silently  in  the  minds  of  the  unlettered 
peasantry,  and,  when  the  time  came,  gave 
them  the  ardor  of  heroes,  sometimes  the 
ferocity  of  the  bigot.  The  conquests  of 
the  Italian  condottieri  of  the  renaissance 
do  not  surpass  in  appalling  rapacity  and 
sanguinary  reprisal  the  battles  and  am- 
buscades of  the  wars  that  ravaged  Spain 
in  1834,  1841,  1872.  While  one  of 
Galdos's  master  works,  "Sister  Mar- 
cella,"  was  running  as  a  serial  in  the 
Temps  of  Paris,  hundreds  of  horrified  let- 
ters poured  in  on  the  editor,  asking  how 
much  of  the  story  was  to  be  taken  as  fact 
and  how  much  fiction?  The  barbarous 
vengeance  and  furious  massacres  depicted 
in  the  campaigns,  or  rather  the  feuds  of 
parties,  were  so  unlike  anything  modem, 
that  the  amazed  readers  could  hardly  be 
made  to  believe  that  the  sanguinary  pic- 
tures were  drawn  from  authenticated 
documents,  from  the  actual  seeing  of 
patriarchal  participants  in  some  of  the 
vendettas  described.  Yet,  though  "horror 
on  horror's  head  ghastly  piled,"  the  novels 
of  Galdos  are  neither  repulsive  nor  even 
painful,  for  the  poesy  of  the  soul  enwraps 
and  soothes  even  the  atrocities,  so  to 
speak.  At  all  events  the  translation  into 
English  of  Galdos's  works,  will  open  up 
a  new  world  to  appetites  jaded  by  the 
tendance  fiction  of  the  masters  in  vogue. 
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[243]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  As  to  the 
word  honorificabilitudinitatibus  (see 
Shakespeare's  "Love's  Labor's  Lost," 
Act  V,  Scene  i) — is  it  good  Latin  ?  Or 
is  it  simply  a  nonsense  word  ? 

J.  O'Connor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  word  is  an  entirely  serious  one  and  is 
good  mediaeval  Latin.  Shakespeare's  Costard 
quotes  it  in  the  dative  (or  ablative)  plural. 
The  nominative  is  Honorificabilitudinitas, 
meaning  honor  in  a  high  degree.  It  has  two 
stem  roots  and  three  suffixes,  combined  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  mediaeval  Latin.  Its 
first  recorded  use  is  in  a  charter  granted  by 
the  Roman  see  to  a  religious  house  in  Genoa 
in  1 187:  "Proinde  considerata  devotione, 
quam  erga  nos,  et  Ecclesiam  lanuensem,  nee 
non  et  honorificabilitudinitate  Ecclesiae  tuae/' 
etc.  Dante  mentions  the  word  in  his  "De 
Vulgare  Eloquio,"  written  about  1304.  "A 
name  or  word,"  says  Dante,  "might  be  found 
with  more  syllables  still;  but  as  it  would  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  all  our  lines,  it  does  not 
appear  to  fall  into  the  present  discussion. 
Such  a  word  is  onorificabilitudinitate,  which 
runs  in  Italian  to  twelve  syllables,  and  in 
Latin  to  thirteen,  in  two  of  the  oblique  cases." 
By  oblique  cases  Dante  means  the  dative  and 
the  ablative  plural,  in  which  case-endings  the 
word  contains  thirteen  syllables. 

[244]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Samuel 
Johnson  is  credited  with  having  said  "a 
ship  is  a  prison  with  the  additional 
chance  of  being  drowned,"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Can  you  tell  me  in  which  of 
his  works  I  can  find  the  quotation  ? 

C.  T.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

You  will  find  it,  not  in  Johnson's  works, 
but  in  Boswell's  "Life,"  under  date  of  March 
16,  1759-  "No  man,"  said  Johnson,  "will  be 
a  sailor  who  has  contrivance  enough  to  get 
himself  into  a  jail;  for  being  in  a  ship  is  being 


in  a  jail,  with  the  chance  of  being  drowned."" 
Seventeen  years  later  (March  18,  1776)  Bos- 
well  records:  "He  took  occasion  to  enlarge^ 
as  he  often  did,  upon  the  wretchedness  of 
a  sea  life.  A  ship  is  worse  than  a  jail.  There 
is  in  a  jail  better  air,  better  company,  better 
conveniency  of  every  kind;  and  a  ship  has 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  in 
danger." 

[i245]  Sir  Oracle:  In  one  of  his 
speeches  Lord  Beaconsfield  quoted  the 
words  "Imperium  et  liBertas"  (Empire 
and  Freedom)  as  being  from  "a  great 
Roman."  Who  was  the  author  of  the 
original  Latin? 

M.  M.  M.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Probably  Cicero.  In  the  peroration  of  the 
fourth  Catilinarian  speech  we  find  Cicero 
using  the  following  words  in  calling  upon 
the  Senate  to  adopt  a  vigorous  policy  in 
dealing  with  civil  war: 

"Quapropter  de  summa  salute  vestra  popu- 
lique  Romani,  de  vestris  conjugibus  ac  liberis. 
de  aris  ac  focis,  de  fanis  atque  templis,  de 
totius  urbis  tectis  ac  sedibus,  de  tmperio  et 
libertate,  de  salute  Italiae  de  universa  repub- 
lica  decernite  diligenter,  ut  instituistis,  ac 
fortiter." 

Beaconsfield's  speech  was  made  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner  November  10,  1879.  "One 
of  the  greatest  of  Romans,"  he  said,  "when 
asked  what  were  his  politics,  replied  Impe- 
rium  et  libertas.  That  would  not  make  a  bad 
programme  for  a  British  Ministry."  Glad- 
stone, a  fortnight  later  in  Midlothian,  char- 
acterized the  quotation  as  an  "unhappy  and 
ominous  allusion,"  and  declared  that  the 
words  meant  simply  this:  "Liberty  for  our- 
selves. Empire  over  the  rest  of  mankind." 
(See  London  Times,  Nov.  11  and  28,  1879.)  A 
warm  controversy  arose  as  to  who  was  the 
great  Roman  in  question.  The  Spectator 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  phrase  *'wa5 
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never  uttered  by  any  eminent  Roman,"  but 
"could  never  have  been  uttered  by  any  Ro- 
man, however  obscure."  Thereupon  the  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  produced  the  passage  from 
Cicero. 

[246]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Who  was 
it  called  Turkey  "The  Sick  Man  in 
Europe?"       A.  K.  M.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Voltaire  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
phrase.  Writing  to  Catherine  IL  he  said: 
"Your  Majesty  may  think  me  an  im- 
patient sick  man,  and  that  the  Turks 
are  even  sicker."  But  it  was  made  popu- 
lar by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Rus- 
sia, in  1853,  just  before  the  Crimean  War. 
To  Sir  George  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  said: 
"We  have  on  our  hands  a  sick  man — a  very 
sick  man.  It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if 
one  of  these  days  he  should  slip  away  from 
us  before  the  necessary  arrangements  have 
been  made."  {Blue  Book,  1854.)  He  accord- 
ingly proposed  that  England  and  France 
should  join  Russia  in  dividing  the  invalid's 
estate.  The  proposal  was  declined,  Lord 
John  Russell  suggesting  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  sick  man  might  be  postponed  another 
century.  Bismarck  later  applied  the  term  the 
"Sick  Woman"  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. 

[247]  Sir  Oracle:  Here  are  two 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask  concerning 
the  Irish  patriot  and  orator,  Danid 
O'Connell. 

I.  Did  O'Connell  ever  follow  George 
IV.  into  the  sea  and  kneel  down  in  the 
water  in  order  to  present  him  with  a 
crown  of  laurel? 

IL  Did  George  IV.  ever  curse  O'Con- 
nell? 

Both  of  these  are  asserted  as  facts  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  but  he  cannot  supply 
any  proofs. 

James  Cowardin,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Both  these  matters  are  discussed  in  Father 
O'Rourke's  "Centenary  Life  of  O'Connell." 

I.  Father  O'Rourke  g^ives  us  O'Connell's 
own  version  of  the  laurel  episode:  *Tt  has 
been  said,"  O'Conncll  observed,  "that  I  fol- 
lowed him  literally  into  the  sea  in  order  to 
present  him  with  a  laurel  crown.  This  is  so 
circumstantially  false  that  it  must  be  called 
literally  a  lie.  I  did  not  follow  the  king  at  all 
nor  did  I  go  nearer  the  water,  when  present- 
ing the  laurel  crown,  than  about  twenty 
paces,"  He  of  course  "knelt  on  one  knee 
on  presenting  the  crown,"  but  was  so  far 
from  being  guilty  of  any  unbecoming  servil- 
ity that  he  did  not  even  kiss  the  hand  which 
the  King  held  out  to  him. 


2.  O'Connell  used  freely  to  admit  that 
George  IV.  had  bestowed  a  royal  malediction 
upon  him.  This  was  when  O'Connell  attended 
the  first  levee  after  the  passing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Bill.  "The  wretched  King,"  to  give 
O'Connell's  own  words,  "was  suffering  from 
an  utterly  broken  constitution,  and  the  pres- 
ence chamber  was  kept  as  thin  as  possible 
to  preserve  him  from  inconvenient  crowd- 
ing. When  I  got  into  the  midst  of  it,  ap- 
proaching the  throne,  1  saw  the  lips  of  his 
Majesty  moving;  and,  thinking  it  possible  he 
might  be  speaking: to  me,  I  advanced,  in 
order  to  make,  if  requisite,  a  suitable  reply. 
He  had  ceased  to  speak — I  kissed  hands  and 
passed  on.  In  some  days  I  saw  a  mysterious 
paragraph  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  remark- 
ing on  the  strange  mode  in  which  ah  Irish 
subject  had  been  received  by  his  prince,  who 
was  stated  to  have  vented  a  curse  at  him. 
I  happened  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  explain  the  para- 
graph. 'Yes,*  said  he,  'you  are  the  person 
alluded  to.  The  day  you  were  at  the  levee 
his  Majesty  said,  as  you  were  approaching. 
This  is  O'Connell;  God  damn  the  scoun- 
drel!' " 

[248]  Dear  Sir:  In  William  M. 
Hunt's  "Talks  about  Art,"  I  find  this 
paragraph :  "What  a  time  has  been  made 
over  Michael  Angelo's  'Moses'  v^ith  his 
horns !  Michael  Angelo  felt  that  Moses 
must  have  horns.  To  represent  him  he 
must  have  something  more  than  a  man 
with  a  full  beard,  and  you  must  accept 
these  horns  just  as  you  would  a  word 
which  some  poet  had  felt  the  need  of  and 
had  coined."  Now,  is  it  at  all  certain 
that  these  protuberances  on  the  temples 
of  the  "Moses"  are  really  horns?  Is  it 
not  more  likely  that  they  are  merely  an 
attempt  to  render  in  marble  an  adjunct 
necessary  to  the  conception  of  Moses  as 
he  descended  from  Sinai — ^the  radiance 
that  made  the  people  "afraid  to  come  nigh 
him?" 

James  Mackin,  Akron  Ohio. 

You  are  probably  right.  There  is  a  noted 
Italian  sonnet  on  Michael  Angelo's  statue 
in  which  the  "horns"  are  recognized  as  rep- 
resenting two  rays  of  light: 

Questo  e  Mose;  ben  mel  dimostra  '1  folto 
Onor  del  mento  e  '1  doppio  raggio  in  fronte. 

In  many  Italian  paintings,  even  before  the 
time  of  the  sculptured  Moses,  the  great  law- 
giver is  represented  with  beams  of  light  in 
exactly  the  position  of  the  so-called  horns. 
Nevertheless  these  beams  always  have  a 
hornlike  configuration.  This  arose  from  the 
fact   that   the    Hebrew   words   *'glory"   and 
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**horns"  arc  almost  identical.  In  three  verses 
of  the  34th  chapter  of  Exodus,  the  original 
•describes  the  face  of  Moses  as  ''glorified." 
"Shone"  is  the  word  used  in  the  authorized 
English  version.  But  the  Vulgate,  or  early 
Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  made 
it  "horned."  Hence,  as  Gesenius  remarks, 
the  mistake  of  the  painters:  "ridicule  unde 
pictores  Mosem  cornutum  fingunt." 

[249]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  literary  coinci- 
dence which  surprised  me  when  I  first 
noticed  it.  I  recently  re-read  "Tom 
Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby,"  and  an 
old  rhyme  or  song  in  it,  which  has  a 
swinging  meter,  haunted  my  brain  like 
Mark  Twain's  "Punch,  Brothers,  Punch 
with  Care."  It  reminded  me  of  some- 
thing, some  verse,  and  I  could  not  tell 
what.  I  puzzled  over  it  at  different  times 
for  months,  then  one  day  the  verse  I 
wanted  flashed  across  my  memory,  af- 
fording me  deep  relief  and  great  delight. 
It  was  a  poem  of  Kipling's,  found  in 
**The  Jungle  Book."  I  give  both  verses 
— or  a  verse  from  each,  rather : 

From  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby :" 

As  I  and  my  companions 
Were  settmg  of  a  snare, 
The  gamekeeper  was  watching  us, 

For  him  we  did  not  care : 
For  we  can  wrestle  and  fight,  my  boys. 
And  jump  out  anywhere. 
For  it's  my  delight  of  a  likely  night, 
In  the  season  of  the  year. 

From  Kipling's  "Parade  Song  of 
the  Camp  Animals" — the  "Screw-Gun 
Mules:" 

As  me  and  my  companions  were  scrambling 

up  a  hill. 
The  path  was  lost  in  rolling  stones,  but  we 

went  forward  still; 
For  we  can  wriggle  and  climb,  my  lads,  and 

turn  up  everywhere. 
And  it's  our  delight  on  a  mountain  height, 

with  a  leg  or  two  to  spare  I 

Now  I  wonder  how  many  more  of  the 
meters  in  these  "Parade  Songs  of  the 
Camp  Animals,"  which  I  had  thought  so 
swinging,  are  not  original  at  all?  And 
how  many  more  of  Kipling's  striking 
meters  ? 

I  should  be  deeply  interested  in  a  com- 


ment from  the  wise  Sir  Oracle  on  this 
subject. 

I  have  another  question  to  ask.  I  re- 
cently clipped  from  an  exchange  a  poem, 
"The  Well's  Secret,"  or  "The  Secret  of 
the  Well,"  I  forget  which.  It  is  rather 
striking,  and  I  liked  it  so  much  that  I 
looked  up  the  author  in  my  poetry  scrap- 
book.  "The  Well's  Secret"  is  signed  by 
James  Boyle  O'Reilly.  I  have  a  poem  by 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  Can  you  tell  me  if 
these  two  are  one  and  the  same?  If  so, 
which  is  correct,  James  or  John?  And 
lastly,  can  you  tell  me  a  little  about  the 
life,  writings  and  standing,  as  a  poet,  of 
the  author  of  the  "Secret  of  the  Well," 
whoever  he  may  be? 

Sincerely  and  with  thanks, 

Helen  C.  Robinson. 
Detroit  Journal  Office,  Detroit  Mich. 

1st.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  probably  used  a 
catch  or  refrain  from  some  old  ballad  famil- 
iar to  him  in  his  youth,  just  as  Burns  founded 
many  of  his  most  popular  songs  upon  lines 
or  even  stanzas  already  extant,  weaving  them 
into  the  woof  of  his  own  web.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  refacimentos  is  Robert 
Stephen  Hawker's  "Song  of  the.  Western 
Men/'  which  incorporates  an  old  refrain: 

And  shall  Trelawny  die? 

Here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 

Will  know  the  reason  why. 

All  the  poem  save  the  refrain  is  modern. 
But  Macaulay,  an  excellent  judge  of  ballad 
poetry,  was  deceived  by  it,  and  quotes  it  in 
his  History  as  a  ballad  contemporary  with 
the  imprisonment  of  Trelawny. 

2nd.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  is  the  author 
of  "The  Secret  of  the  Well."  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1844,  convicted  of  high  treason 
against  Great  Britain  as  a  secret  agent  of 
the  Fenian  Society  in  1866,  was  transported 
to  Australia  to  serve  a  twenty  year's  sen- 
tence, but  escaped  in  1867,  became  a  journal- 
ist in  the  United  States,  and  from  1870  until 
his  death,  in  1890,  was  editor  of  the  Boston 
Pilot.  His  fugitive  poems  have  been  collected 
into  a  large  octavo  volume  by  his  friend, 
James  JeflFrey  Roche,  who  is  the  present 
editor  of  the  Pilot,  O'Reilly's  best  known 
poem  is  one  entitled  **Bohemia,"  and  begin- 
ning: 

"I'd  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than  any  other 
land." 

He  was  one  of  the  best  of  America's  minor 
poets,  and  was  personally  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  men,  especially  among  his  adopted 
fellow-citizens  of  Boston. 
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A  complicated  plot  and  many  interesting 
characters  of  types  not  commonly  found  in 
novels  combine  to  make  "The  Vultures"  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  exciting  of  Henry 
Seton  Merriman's  novels.  The  "Vultures" 
are  a  lot  of  diplomatic  agents  who  at  foreig^n 
capitals  do  for  their  respective  nations  the 
spying  and  other  dirty  work  which  cannot 
be  expected  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  lega- 
tions. They  are  often  men  of  good  address, 
and  admitted  to  the  highest  society.  Rus- 
sia, principally  Russian  Poland,  is  the 
scene  of  the  story.  (Harper  &  Bros.)  "The 
Magic  Mashie,"  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  is  a  col- 
lection of  golfish  stories  with  more  fun  than 
golf  in  them,  though  all  have  the  game  itself 
as  a  background.  There  is  much  variety  in 
them,  and  one,  in  which  is  prominent  a  golf- 
ball  with  human  sensibilities,  is  a  wonderful 
bit  of  whimsicality.  (A.  Wessels  Co.)  In 
"Captain  Macklin,"  Richard  Harding  Davis 
brings  back  to  fiction  the  soldier  of  fortune — 
a  character  once  very  dear  to  novelists  and 
their  readers,  and  he  does  it  very  cleverly, 
too.  Still  more,  he  gives  us  two  of  the 
kind — a  dismissed  West  Point  cadet,  who 
is  instinctively  a  soldier,  through  heredity, 
and  an  older  warrior  who  has  been  a  knight- 
errant  many  years  and  in  many  lands.  The 
two  are  brought  together  in  a  Central 
American  revolution  which  would  be  ridicu- 
lous but  for  these  heroic  natures;  from 
the  closing  chapters  it  would  seem  that  they 
must  reappear  in  later  tales.  They  will  be 
welcome,  for  "Captain  Macklin"  is  a  strong 
story,  with  much  romance  in  it.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

Some  one  seems  to  have  told  Mr.  Herman 
Knickerbocker  Viele,  author  of  "The  Inn  of 
the  Silver  Moon"  and  "The  Last  of  the 
Knickerbockers"  —  charming  stories  both, 
that  his  tales  are  too  cheerful,  for  there  are 
some  grim,  cold  characters  in  his  "Myra  of 
the  Pines."  But  the  author  cannot  suppress 
his  own  individuality,  so  in  the  new  book  he 
remains  original,  light  of  touch  and  pictur- 
esquely descriptive.  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.)  Everit  Bogert  Terhune's  "Michel 
Gulpc"  has  some  possibilities  so  great  that 


they  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
writer  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  By  tak- 
ing a  mysterious  philtre  a  man  passes 
through  several  successive  personalities, 
beginning  each  time  as  an  infant  and 
complicating  his  original  family  relation- 
ship amazingly.  Anstey  or  Stockton  or  Mark 
Twain  would  have  worked  wonders  with  such 
material,  but  Mr.  Terhune  has  contented 
himself  with  a  bald  recital.  (G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Co.)  "Typhoon,"  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
is  so  unlike  other  sea  tales  that  some  readers 
will  find  it  bewildering;  the  author  has  a 
good  story  to  tell,  but  in  the  telling  he  be- 
comes so  interested  in  his  characters  that  he 
stops  to  talk  about  them.  But  they  are  worth 
it;  the  captain  in  particular.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.)  "In  the  Days  of  St.  Clair,"  by  Dr. 
James  Ball  Naylor,  is  a  story  of  what  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  our  northwestern  border, 
so  it  is  full  of  Indians  and  white  men,  most  of 
the  latter  being  bad.  The  author  is  a  lifelong 
student  of  the  period  of  which  he  writes, 
but  he  is  not  romantic,  so  his  story  is  ex- 
citing and — grim.     (Saalfield  Pub.  Co.). 

Charles  Felton  Pidgin,  who  published  a  few 
months  ago  a  historical  novel  with  Aaron 
Burr,  thickly  whitewashed,  as  its  hero,  makes 
Burr  the  leading  character  of  "The  Climax," 
a  new  story  which  is  technically  a  romance, 
for  many  facts  are  cast  to  the  winds  and 
history  is  so  twisted  that  Burr  becomes  a 
beneficent  influence  in  American  politics. 
There  may  be  persons  so  ignorant  of  history 
as  not  to  be  mentally  confused  by  the  story, 
but  other  readers  are  to  be  pitied.  (Clark 
Pub.  Co.)  "Fame  for  a  Woman"  appears  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  a  man — Cranstown  Met- 
calf,  but  it  reads  as  if  it  had  been  written 
by  a  woBian  who  had  fallen  into  very  rude 
and  common  company  and  become  disgusted 
with  her  world  and  its  ways.  The  scenes  arc 
in  London  and  the  people  "literary."  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.)  E.  W.  Hornung's  '"The 
Shadow  of  the  Rope"  is  a  murder  story  with 
some  qualities  that  are  rare  in  tales  which 
begin  with  a  dead  man  and  a  suspect,  for 
we  are  spared  all  grizzly  horrors  and  the  sus- 
pect is  an  interesting   and   lovable    woman. 
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who  marries  a  man  that  believes  her  guilty 
of  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  The  jury 
would  not  convict  her,  but  the  world  did, 
and  every  clue  but  the  right  one  was  followed 
by  detectives,  whom  Hornung  always  baffles 
as  skilfully  as  if  he  were  an  experienced 
criminal.  The  story  ranks  with  its  author's 
best.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

Theodore  Burt  Sayre's  "Tom  Moore"  is  a 
"novelization"  of  the  play  of  the  same  name, 
that  has  had  quite  a  run,  with  Mr.  Andy 
Mack  in  the  title  part,  and  it  contains  some 
handsome  pictures,  in  most  of  which  Mr. 
Mack  appears  in  costume.  (F.  A.  Stokes 
Co.)  "Tales  About  Temperaments,"  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie)  is  well  named 
and  the  five  stories,  two  of  which  are  in  dra- 
matic form,  are  original  and  ably  told.  Tem- 
perament is  the  customary  substitute  of  most 
men  and  women  for  character,  so  why  should 
not  the  general  run  of  novelists  take  a  hint 
from  Mrs.  Craigie's  title?  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.)  "The  Cult  of  the  Purple  Rose,"  by 
Shirley  Everton  Johnson,  is  offered  as  a 
phase  of  Harvard  life,  and  quite  possibly  it 
is,  for  in  a  thousand  or  two  of  undergraduates 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  overgrown  boys 
whose  "lady  friends"  also  have  their  peculi- 
arities. But  if  the  author  will  re-write  the 
story  twenty  years  hence  his  work  will  not 
bear  much  resemblance  to  the  present  edition, 
€ven  though  he  uses  the  same  incidents. 
Nor  will  some  Harvard  men  wish  to  heave 
rocks  at  him,  as  perhaps  now  they  do. 
(Badger.)  In  '*The  Millionairess"  Julian 
Ralph  displays  brilliantlv  the  newspaper 
man's  faculty  for  portraying  characters  un- 
common in  fiction.  He  has  even  created  a 
young  woman  with  a  will  of  her  own— one  of 
the  most  uncommon  of  characters  in  novels, 
though  she  abounds  in  real  life,  and  the  story 
is  so  interesting  that  none  of  its  pages  can 
be  skipped.     (Lothrop  Pub.   Co.) 

Every  one  who  liked  Robert  W.  Chambers* 
"Cardigan"  will  be  pleased  with  the  same 
author's  "The  Maid-at-Arms."  The  atmos- 
phere is  very  like  that  of  the  earlier  book, 
and  as  the  scenes  are  in  the  central  New 
York  of  the  Revolution,  there  is  a  fine  as- 
sortment of  patriots,  Tories,  British  and  In- 
dians; inevitably,  also,  there  are  some  ex- 
tremely attractive  young  women.  As  the 
story  is  fiction — not  history,  though  much  of 
the  material  is  historic,  the  improbable 
abounds,  as  it  did  in  "Cardigan,"  though 
not  so  much  as  it  does  in  real  life  at  any 
scene  of  war.  (Harper  &  Bros.)  People 
who  like  Christian  Science  served  in  fiction 
form  will  find  Clara  Louise  Burnham's  "The 
Right  Princess"  quite  interesting.  But  there 
18  much  else  in  the  tale,  which  is  told  in  the 
cheerful,  humorous  manner  that  has  en- 
deared the  author  to  an  enviable  number 
of  readers.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
Low  life — mean,  brutish  life,  has  a  strange 
fascination  for  some  natures  which  of  them- 
selves abhor  everything  which  is  not  virtu- 
ous and  proper,   otherwise  there  would  be 


fewer  "slumming"  parties  composed  of  re- 
spectable people.  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  has 
written  some  books  which  prove  him  to  be 
a  man  of  high  character  and  tender  heart, 
yet  his  "Hole  in  the  Wall"  is  a  plain,  un- 
imaginative story  of  some  revolting  doings 
in  one  of  the  worst  waterside  dens  of  Lon- 
don. He  is  so  good  an  artist  that  he  has  his 
story  told  with  apparent  artlessness  by  a  boy, 
and  so  well  told  that  no  reader  will  be  able 
to  drop  it.    (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

After  himself,  any  American  author  will 
admit  that  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  no 
superior  in  the  writing  of  short  stories. 
Other  men  may  have  occasional  great  tales 
to  their  credit,  but  Aldrich's  work  has  the 
rare  merit  of  evenness  of  quality,  the  quality 
itself  being  very  high;  all  his  stories  read 
as  if  written  solely  for  his  own  amusement. 
The  newest  collection  of  them  is  entitled  "A 
Sea-Turn  and  Other  Matters,"  and  it  will  be 
quite  as  entertaining  twenty  years  hence  ds 
it  is  to-day.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
Felix  Dahn  is  highly  esteemed  in  Germany 
as  a  writer  of  historical  stories  of  ancient 
times.  His  "A  Captive  of  the  Roman 
Eagles,"  translated  by  Mary  J.  SafiFord,  has 
for  heroine  a  red-haired  maid,  nominally  a 
barbarian,  and  certainly  mistress  of  much 
primitive  woodcraft,  who  was  fought  over 
and  for  by  Romans  and  Germans  more  than 
fifteen  centuries  ago,  and  was  finally  cap- 
tured by  her  first  lover,  who  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance a  superb  chap  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  tailors  in  his  day.  The  author's  characters 
are  stately  and  deliberate,  even  while  fighting 
or  making  love,  and  they  impress  the  reader 
as  of  their  historical  period.  (A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.)  *The  Sheep-Stealers,"  bv 
Violet  Jacob,  is  a  sombre  story,  yet  it  is  well 
worth  reading  for  its  strong  studies  of  virile, 
elemental  men.  The  author  found  them  in 
the  Welsh  hills,  but  they  bear  a  close  family 
resemblance  to  the  sturdy,  well-meaning,  un- 
reasoning, quick  tempered,  semi-isolated 
rural  class  of  any  country,  our  own  not  ex- 
cepted.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin,  to  whom  Americans 
owe  their  acquaintance  with  Sienkiewicz's 
novels,  has  translated  "The  Pharoah  and  the 
Priest,"  by  Alexander  Glovatski,  who  also 
is  a  Polish  novelist  of  note.  The  story  is  a 
great  one  in  many  respects,  one  of  which  is 
length.  Apparently  the  author  has  studied 
ancient  Egypt  as  carefully  as  Gcorg  Ebers, 
to  whom  he  is  far  superior  in  imag^ination, 
for  his  characters  never  resemble  Europeans, 
as  those  of  Ebers'  novels  frequently  did.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  book  is  ancient,  and  the 
people  seem  to  belong  to  it,  but  they  are  aa 
forceful  and  picturesque  as  some  of  the 
striking  characters  of  Old  Testament  history, 
and  several  of  them  are  noble  conceptions. 
The  story  is  the  old,  tragic  one  of  a  struggle 
between  rulers  and  priests  for  political  su- 
premacy, but  all  the  accessories  are  novel  and 
interesting,  and  the  action  is  dignified  yet 
spirited.    "The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest"  can 
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not  be  read  rapidly,  nor  can  it  be  dropped 
from  the  reader's  memory.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.) 

"The  Poet  and  Penelope,"  by  L.  Parry 
Truscott,  is  a  daintily,  almost  affectedly-told 
story  of  a  young  woman  who  needed  money 
so  greatly — for  dress,  of  course,  that  she  per- 
suaded her  friend,  the  poet,  to  sell  an  old 
bronze  vase  belong^ing  to  her  aunt.  But  the 
vase  contained  a  secret  compartment,  in 
which  the  aunt  had  hidden  a  will;  hence 
come  complications  as  amusing  as  those  of 
a  comedy.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  "The 
Wooing  of  Wistaria,"  by  Onoto  Watanna, 
is  a  pretty  story  of  love  in  Japan,  yet  the 
characters  have  not  always  the  mental  atti- 
tude expected  of  Japanese  youth;  perhaps 
this  is  because  the  author  is  of  both  Japan- 
ese and  English  blood,  and  was  educated 
according  to  Western  methods.  Nevertheless 
the  tale  will  please  most  young  women  and 
some  young  men,  and  it  will  not  be  less 
interesting  through  its  incongruities.  (Har- 
per &  Bros.) 

In  "The  Queen  of  Quelparte"  Archer 
Butler  Hulbert  ^oes  to  an  island  near  Japan 
and  China  for  his  scenes  and  characters,  and 
as  one  of  the  latter  is  an  American  there  is 
no  lack  of  action  and  romance.  Strange 
Asiatic  superstitions  and  politics  combine 
with  a  rapid  succession  of  incidents  to.  make 
a  story  which  will  keep  the  dullest  reader  wide 
awake  to  the  end.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
Elizabeth  Kent's  "The  House  Opposite"  is 
a  detective  story  of  the  class  with  which 
Anna  Katherine  Green  has  mystified  and 
pleased  many  readers.  A  murder  has  been 
committed,  and  the  author  diverts  suspicion 
from  one  person  to  another  in  a  house  con- 
taining several  families;  meanwhile  she  keeps 
the  reader  in  utter  bewilderment  to  the  end, 
which  is  the  highest  of  art — in  detective 
stories.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  "John 
Malcolm,"  by  Edward  Fuller,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  novel  containing  a  lot  of  material 
and  people  such  as  our  grandparents  used 
to  find  in  serial  fiction,  principally  English — 
a  stolen  will,  pretended  heirs,  false  friends, 
faithful  servants,  and,  of  course,  some  lovers, 
who  have  no  end  of  trouble  until  the  closing 
chapters  bring  them  money  and  bliss.  (Snow 
&  Farnham.) 

It  is  a  pity  that  soldiers,  and  soldiers  only, 
could  not  be  the  sole  readers  of  Gen.  Charles 
King's  "The  Iron  Brigade,"  for  although  the 
story  contains  enough  love  and  romance  to 
delight  young  people,  it  is  full  also  of  soldier- 
ly description  and  appreciation  of  the  Blue 
and  the  Gray  of  forty  years  ago.  No  mere 
novelist,  however  successful  in  other  fields, 
could  equal  some  of  the  superb  pages  of  this 
book — tell   how  men   lived   and  fought   and 


suffered — especially  the  latter,  in  the  days 
when  a  man's  armed  foes  were  frequenthr  of 
his  own  household  and  his  own  blood.  Only 
a  trained  soldier  could  write  such  a  story. 
Stonewall  Jackson  himself,,  could  he  come 
back  from  the  shades,  would  read  with  de- 
light the  chapters  telling — ^and  truthfully,  how 
he  was  beaten  by  "The  Iron  Brigade."  (Dil- 
lingham.) George  Horace  Lonmer's  "Let- 
ters From  a  Self-made  Merchant  to  His 
Son"  contains  fully  ten  times  as  much 
worldly  wisdom  as  Chesterfield's  letters, 
with  the  additional  and  special  merit  that 
they  are  brought  down— or  up— to  date,  and 
arc  sufficient  to  qualify  a  young  man  for 
business,  which  nowadays  is  more  important 
than  statecraft  alone,  for  the  sufficient  rea- 
son that  the  world  has  learned  that  true  state- 
craft is  the  application  of  business  principles 
to  political  purposes.  And  the  later  letters 
have  the  saving  grace  of  humor,  too. 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

Minna  Thomas  Antrim's  "Book  of  Toasts" 
will  come  like  a  sunny-faced  blessing  to  some 
thousands  of  people  who  are  called  on  unex- 
pectedly to  propose  toasts  and  do  not  know 
what  on  earth  to  say.  So  many  possible  top- 
ics are  named  that  anyone  owning  the  book 
ought  to  feel  forearmed;  besides,  many  of  the 
toasts  are  so  good  in  themselves  as  to  please 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  an  appropriate 
sentiment  to  which  to  drink  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  and  alone.  The  book  is  dainty  and 
pretty  enough  to  serve  as  a  holiday  present. 
(Henry  Altemus  Co.)  •*The  New  Hamlet" 
is  quite  as  amusing  as  "Place  Aux  Dames," 
the  clever  travesty  on  Shakespeare  which  had 
a  great  run  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  William 
Hawlcy  Smith,  the  prosperous  Illinois  hor- 
ticulturist who  is  responsible  for  the  book, 
is  a  college  graduate  and  a  Shakesperian 
scholar,  but  he  has  a  mind  of  his  own,  and 
he  has  wondered,  to  good  purpose,  what 
might  have  happened  had  Hamlet  married 
Juliet  and  Romeo  married  Ophelia.  "The 
New  Hamlet"  is  the  result,  and  it  is  amus- 
ing in  the  extreme,  but  never  coarse.  The 
binding  is  an  oddity;  the  covers  are  "boards'* 
indeed  and  the  binding  some  plain,  but  trust- 
worthy twine.     (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 

Esther  Miller's  "The  Prophet  of  the  Real" 
will  wring  the  hearts  of  sympathetic  women. 
A  girl  whose  father  has  been  killed  by  her 
jealous  mother,  finds  herself  alone  in  the 
world,  becomes  secretary  of  an  author  with 
whom  she  falls  in  love  and  who  marries  her. 
The  author  dictates  a  novel  with  incidents 
startlingly  like  those  of  the  mother's  trag- 
edy, and  an  old  sweetheart  of  his  reappears, 
whence  come  misunderstanding,  jealousy, 
hereditary  influence  and  a  reconciliation.  The 
story  is  strong,  but  not  repellent.  (J.  F. 
Taylor  &  Co.) 
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Henry  Norman's  *'A11  the  Russias"  is  the 
most  important  book  on  its  subject  which 
has  appeared  since  Wallace's  great  work,  to 
which  it  is  superior  in  that  it  notes  the  great 
strides  which  Russia  has  made  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  author  is  a  newspaper  correspondent  of 
the  highest  class — the  class  which  is  allowed 
to  see  everything,  and  to  which  even  the 
Cabinet  ministers  of  an  autocrat  will  talk 
freely  and  without  fear  that  their  confidence 
will  be  abused.  Few  Englishmen  can  regard 
Russia  without  suspicion,  but  Mr.  Norman 
seems  to  think  Germany  the  only  probable 
enemy  of  Britain  in  Asia;  he  scouts  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  lion  and  the  bear  coming  to 
blows  over  India.  His  book  is  a  record  of 
impressions  received  during  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  of  travel  in  the  realm  of  the 
Tzar,  and,  to  quote  from  his  preface,  he  has 
tried  to  present  in  their  natural  relationship 
the  picturesque  surface  and  the  solid  sub- 
stratum of  fact;  the  result  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  entertaining  book,  which  should  not 
be  neglected  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
of  Russia's  resources  and  possibilities.  It  is 
a  handsome  book,  too,'  with  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  illustrations,  most  of 
which  are  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author;  there  are  also  several  good  maps. 
(Charles   Scribner's   Sons.) 

The  gp-eatest  photogravure-illustrated  se- 
ries of  books  on  European  cities  has  been 
enriched  this  month  by  a  volume  entitled 
"Vienna  and  the  Viennese,"  by  Maria  Hor- 
nor  Lansdale.  Americans  who  imagine 
that  London  and  Paris  are  the  world's  most 
cosmopolitan  cities  will  be  astonished  when 
they  learn  that  in  Vienna  they  can  scarcely 
meet  consecutively  two  persons  of  the  same 
nationality — that  Austria  itself  embraces 
provinces  which  represent  almost  a  score  of 
old  European  and  Asiatic  tribes,  that  Vienna 
has  most  of  the  charms  of  Paris  in  addition 
to  many  distinctively  its  own,  and  that  the 
better  Viennese  have  in  combination  more 
good  strains  of  blood  than  can  be  found  in 
all  France.  The  author  has  ignored  all  guide 
book  and  local  history  methods  and  written 
a  gossipy  but  entirely  proper  story  of  the 
most  interesting  capital  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  her  book  is  enriched  with  twenty-five 
•  photogravure  pictures,  which  are  as  superior 
to  ''half-tones"  as  the  latter  are  to  common 
sketches.  The  cover  alone  will  compel  any 
one  to  purchase  the  book.  (H.  T.  Coates  & 
Co.)  The  same  publishers  issue  in  two  vol- 
umes "Japan,"  by  Anna  C.  Hartshorne,  who 
confesses  to  have  spent  three  happy  years  in 
Japan,  and  to  much  wondering  as  to  how 
to  make  Americans  understand  all  she  saw 
and  enjoyed  and  marvelled  at.  Of  the  several 
nations   which   at  present   chance   to   be   in 


transition,  Japan  is  the  most  interesting  his- 
torically and  in  detail,  as  well  as  for  the 
wonderful  adaptive  quality  of  its  people — a 
people  who  a  few  years  ago  humiliated  China, 
ten  times  as  populous,  yet  now  are  China's 
most  trusted  friends.  The  book  is  historical, 
descriptive  and  appreciative;  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  the  thoroughness  of  Captain  Brink- 
ly's  great  work,  but  it  offers  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  "little  people,"  as  Li 
Hung  Chang  diplomatically  called  them  at  a 
time  when  he  owed  them  not  only  the  politi- 
cal integrity  of  his  own  country,  but  his  own 
head  beside.  The  two  volumes  contain  all 
that  any  one  but  a  diplomat  or  other  dry- 
as-dust  will  care  to  know  of  Japan,  and  they 
are  beautifully  illustrated  with  about  fifty 
photogravures  after  pictures  that  can  not  be 
found  elsewhere.  This  book,  like  that  on 
Vienna,  contains  an  admirable  map,  and  its 
cover  is  a  glory  of  golden  storks  and  cherry- 
blossoms.  (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.) 
Katherine  Hooker's  "Wayfarers  in  Italy"  is 
a  large,  handsome  book,  which  should  be 
read  by  every  American  who  hopes  to  visit 
Italy,  for  the  "wayfarers"  visited  almost 
every  Italian  town  mentioned  in  any  guide- 
book,  yet  they  saw  and  enjoyed  much  about 
which  guide-books  are  silent.  The  pages 
abound  in  descriptions  of  many  types  of  Ital- 
ians; few  Americans  know  but  one,  and  even 
that  is  believed  to  have  much  Egyptian  and 
Carthaginian  blood.  The  author  is  not  a 
sentimentalist,  nor  is  she  wild  over  pictures 
and  antiquities;  Italian  politics  seem  not  to 
have  entered  her  mind,  so  she  talks  only  of 
what  her  eyes  saw,  and  she  does  it  entertain- 
ingly. The  illustrations,  of  which  there  arc 
nearly  fifty,  are  large  and  handsome,  and 
none  of  them  will  appear  familiar,  as  do  most 
pictures  in  travellers'  books  on  Italy. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  Serious  students 
of  European  nationalities  may  find  an  Italy 
more  to  their  taste  in  "Italian  Life  in  Town 
and  Country,"  by  Luigi  Villari,  who  is  a  son 
of  the  distinguished  author  of  the  same  name. 
The  volume  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  ad- 
mirable "European  Neighbors"  series,  and 
like  its  predecessors  it  purposes  to  be  com- 
prehensive in  small  space.  The  author  re- 
minds us  that  the  Italians  are  not  a  homo- 
geneous people,  but  an  aggregation  of  old 
and  distinct  provincial  types;  unlike  Ameri- 
cans, they  do  not  roam  about  their  own 
country,  so  they  differ,  according  to  place 
of  residence,  as  greatly  as  the  peoples 
of  diflferent  nations.  Consequently  the  au- 
thor's descriptions  of  industries,  social  cus- 
toms, etc.,  are  full  of  variety  which  is  com- 
pelled by  geographical  divisions.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.)  "Money  and  Banking,"  by 
Horace  White,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,   is   a   new   and   enlarged    edi- 
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tion,  almost  entirely  rewritten,  of  a  book 
which  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of  sound 
money  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896. 
The  new  book  is  much  larger  than  the  old, 
and,  having  been  prepared  with  special  view 
to  its  use  in  academies  and  colleges,  its  con- 
troversial material  has  been  dropped  and 
some  chapters  on  the  general  principles  of 
finance  have  been  added.  There  is  no  better 
American  book  on  its  subject.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
The  late  Matthew  Arnold's  "Literature  and 
Dogma,"  one  of  the  bravest  efforts  ever 
made  by  a  churchman  to  induce  clearer  ap- 
prehension of  the  Bible,  as  distinguished 
from  some  creeds  deduced  from  it,  has  been 
republished  in  cheap  and  neat  form  by  The 
New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

More  books  have  been  written  about 
Thorcau  than  were  written  by  him,  and  here 
comes  still  another,  "Thoreau,  His  Home, 
Friends  and  Books,"  by  Annie  Russell  Mar- 
ble. This  may  be  designated  as  a  supplement 
to  the  biographies  of  the  celebrated  natural- 
ist and  recluse.  The  author  has  evidently 
made  a  loving  study  of  her  subject,  and 
writes  about  Thoreau  with  the  assured  touch 
of  one  with  a  message  to  deliver  that  is 
worth  the  world's  hearmg.  One  cannot  read 
her  book  without  gaining  a  broader  con- 
ception of  one  of  New  England's  most 
famous  characters,  and  new  ideas  as  to  the 
significance  of  his  life  and  doings.  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  8c  Co.) 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  in  "Faith  and 
Character,"  presents  us  a  little  volume  of 
essays  on  a  large  subject.  True  Christianity 
is  his  theme,  and  it  is  handled  broadly  and 
eflFectively.  Mr.  Hillis  has  a  neat  and  grace- 
ful method  and  his  book  is  very  readable. 
Its  topic  may  be  designated  as  the  Christian 
character  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.) 

"The  rest  of  the  world  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  literary  Boston  of  to-day."  Thus 
begins  Helen  M.  Winslow,  and  then  proceeds 
to  take  issue  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
presenting  to  us  a  word  gallery  of  the  "Lit- 
erary Boston  of  To-day."  The  "Hub  of  the 
Universe"  certainly  seems  not  lacking  in 
authors  of  note.  In  her  chatty  pages  we  are 
introduced  to  numbers  of  well-known  writers, 
men  and  women  alike,  the  story  of  each 
being  served  up  neatly  and  concisely  for  our 
benefit.  Literary  Boston  certainly  does  not 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  its  historian.  (L,  C. 
Page  &  Co.) 

"Of  the  making  of  (cook)  books  there  Is 
no  end,"  and  each  of  them  is  the  best  of  its 
class— in  the  opinion  of  its  author  We  say 
nothing  here  concerning  the  opinion  of  its 
victims.  The  latest  of  these  useful  compila- 
tions bears  the  promising  title  of  "Tasty 
Dishes,"  and  offers  the  no  less  promising 
statement  that  these  dishes  are  "made  from 
tested  recipes."  For  a  small  book  this  seems 
very  well  filled  and  to  provide  amply  for  the 
omnivorous  human  appetite.  Its  long  list 
of  puddings,  sweets  and  cakes  in  particular 


should  leave  no  lover  of  toothsome  viands 
at  a  loss  to  give  variety  to  his  dessert.  (R. 
F.  Fenno  &  Co.) 

All  makers  of  books  have  two  things  to 
consider,  the  significance  of  sentences  and 
the  potency  of  words.  A  poet  should  be  an 
excellent  judge  of  the  latter,  and  Dr.  Ralcy 
Husted  Bell,  hitherto  known  in  the  field  of 
poetry,  presents  us  with  a  record  of  his  ex- 
perience in  verbal  usage  in  "The  Worth  of 
Words"  that  has  a  distinct  place  in  the  world 
of  books.  We  are  given  an  ample  list  of 
good  words  often  used  out  of  place  and  bad 
words  in  daily  service  which  have  no  just 
claim  to  be  used  at  all.  The  author  clearly 
points  out  the  significance  or  non-signifi- 
cance of  these  words,  following  with  a  dis- 
sertation on  slang  and  an  interesting  chapter 
on  the  changes  in  meaning  which  words  have 
undergone  in  their  centuries  of  usage.  Dr. 
Bell  is  an  expert  on  his  subject,  and  has  made 
a  book  of  living  value.    (The  Grrafton  Press.) 

A  living  language  is  like  a  living  person, 
growing  by  constant  accretions  of  new  mate- 
rial, and  almost  as  constantly  sloughing  off 
worn-out  or  useless  words.  Leon  Mead,  in 
his  "Word  Coinage,"  deals  intelligently  with 
this  subject,  so  far  as  the  growth  of  language 
is  concerned,  pointing  out  the  various  ways 
in  which  new  words  are  born  and  bred;  now 
by  chance  and  now  by  design;  at  times  by 
the  deliberate  coinage  of  new  words  to  ex- 
press new  things  or  ideas,  and  again  by  the 
coming  of  vagrant  words  into  the  language 
in  the  form  of  slang.  Many  of  such  new 
terms  die  in  infancy,  but  others  grow  up  as 
accepted  inmates  of  the  world  of  words.  Of 
all  this  and  more  Mr.  Mead  discourses  agree- 
ably, and  his  little  book  is  likely  to  find 
many  readers.     (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.) 

The  newest  volume  in  the  interesting  series 
on  "Medieval  Towns"  is  "The  Story  of  Ve- 
rona," by  Alethea  Wiel.  It  tells  of  an  Ital- 
ian town  which  was  successively  occupied  by 
six  different  nations,  each  of  which  left  its 
distinctive  mark  on  the  town's  architecture, 
and  these  marks,  thanks  to  Verona  being 
little  disturbed  by  the  march  of  improvement, 
still  remain  in  their  original  form.  The 
book  is  so  entertaining  that  it  will  turn 
many  tourists  aside  from  the  guide-book 
tracks  of  Italy  and  toward  Verona.  (Mac- 
millans.)  "Science  and  the  Key  of  Life," 
by  "Alvidas,"  is  one  of  the  odd  books  which 
occasionally  remind  us  that  there  are  still 
people  who  believe  in  planetary  influence  on 
human  life.  The  author  seems  to  be  sincere, 
but  until  some  one  explains  why  it  is  that 
persons  born  under  similar  conjunctions  of 
the  planets  lead  lives  which  differ  radically 
in  all  respects  the  so-called  "science"  of 
astrology  will  remain  under  a  dense  cloud. 
(Astro  Pub.  Company.)  "A  Rambler's  Note 
Book  at  the  English  Lakes"  is  an  entertain- 
ing collection  of  descriptions,  reflections  and 
folk-lore.  The  author  is  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawns- 
ley,  who  seems  to  have  spent  so  much  time 
in  the  lake  region  as  to  absorb  every  senti- 
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ment  which  the  locality  embodies.  Bits  of 
history  and  legend  alternate  pleasingly,  and 
the  author's  sympathetic  nature  is  indicated 
by  the  dedication  of  his  book  to  an  American, 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke.    (Macmillans.) 

Although  several  thousand  books  have  had 
phases  of  our  civil  war  as  their  subjects, 
almost  evcrythimf  is  new  in  "As  Seen  From 
the  Ranks,"  by  Charles  E.  Benton.  Without 
such  a  book,  no  veteran's  descendants  can 
know  how  their  families'  representatives  in 
the  ranks  thought  and  felt,  or  what  they  did 
in  the  many  days — about  thirty  to  one — in 
which  they  were  not  fighting.  The  author 
describes  some  great  battles  from  the  private 
soldier's  point  of  view,  but  still  more  inter- 
esting are  his  portrayals  of  the  soldier  him- 
self, for  "the  man  behind  the  gun"  was  then, 
as  always,  the  decisive  factor  of  every  armed 


struggle.  (Putnams.)  "Famous  Paintings 
Described  by  Great  Writers"  is  a  second 
series  of  Miss  Esther  Singleton's  book  of 
the  same  title,  and  it  is  quite  as  interesting  as 
the  first,  though  the  artists  named  are  less 
prominent  than  those  of  the  earlier  volume. 
It  would  be  hard  to  overpraise  the  matter 
and  manner  of  these  books;  the  illustrations, 
too,  deserves  high  commendation.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)  "Human  Nature  and  the  So- 
cial Order,"  by  Charles  H.  Cooley,  treats  of 
the  relation  of  society  to  the  individual,  and 
of  the  latter  to  society,  making  plain  the  fact 
that  the  two  are  interdependent.  Could  so- 
cialism, or  human  consideration  of  it,  com- 
prehend what  the  author  explains  with  ad- 
mirable clearness,  socialism  in  its  higher 
sense  would  cease  to  be  a  bugbear.  (Scrib- 
ners.) 


FOR   THE   YOUNG    PEOPLE 


"Cruising  on  the  St.  Lawrence"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  volume  in  the  St.  Lawrence  series. 
There  is  no  locality  in  America  more  pictur- 
esque or  richer  in  historical  and  legendary 
lore  that  this  which  Dr.  Tomlinson  has 
chosen  for  the  vacation  ground  of  his  four 
college  boys.  In  the  present  volume  he 
weaves  into  his  tale  some  information  about 
the  tribal  divisions  of  the  Six  Nations  that 
is  both  valuable  and  interesting.  The  ad- 
ventures and  skittish  pranks  of  the  boys 
make  lively  reading.    (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

Miss  Amy  Brooks  introduces  a  very  at- 
tractive and  what  is  better,  quite  possible, 
little  maiden  to  her  little  girl  friends  under 
the  name  and  title  of  "Dorothy  Dainty." 
There  are  charming  pictures  by  the  author 
scattered  liberally  through  the  story  which 
round  out  and  give  definiteness  to  the  sweet 
little  figures  that  are  actors  in  the  story. 
Mothers  who  read  this  pretty  story  aloud  to 
their  little  folks  may,  if  they  will,  find  inspira- 
tion in  it.     (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

"A  Rabbit's  Ransom,"  another  very  attrac- 
tive book  for  little  children,  is  a  collection  of 
simple  stories  by  Clara  Vawter,  adorned 
with  many  full  page  and  marginal  drawings 
by  Will  Vawter.  The  book  is  choice  in  its 
entire  make-up  from  pictorial  cover  to  text, 
luminous  with  truth  and  joyousness,  set  in 
fine  large  type  on  heavy  paper,  that  brings 
out  both  text  "and  pictures  with  beautiful 
clearness,  making  a  choice  Christmas  or 
birthday  gift  for  a  child.  (Bowen-Merrill 
Co.)  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door"  is  a 
pretty  story,  quite  pathetic  in  its  unfolding, 
but  told  with  simplicity  and  with  no  effort  to 
"harrow  up  the  feelings"  of  a  child  reader, 
which  is  a  pitfall  that  often  stands  in  the  way 
of  young  writers,  and  into  which  Miss  Nina 
Rhoades,  the  author,  stumbled  in  her  first 


book,  entitled  "Only  Dollie."  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.) Miss  Carolyn  Wells,  having  conducted 
little  Folly — whose  real  name  was  Florinda — 
safely  through  Fairyland  last  season,  takes 
her,  and  all  of  her  readers  as  well,  "Into  the 
Forest"  this  year,  where  she  meets  the 
Winged  Horse  and  the  Sphinx,  who  provides 
"riddles  for  two,"  most  of  which  are  quite 
up  to  date;  she  meets  the  Centaur,  Bucepha- 
lus, and  ever  so  many  other  extraordinarily 
interesting  characters,  including  Rab,  the 
very  finest  of  all.  (Henry  Altemus  Co.) 
Edna  A.  Foster,  who  has  already  made  ac- 
quaintances with  the  young  folks  in  the  pages 
of  The  Youth's  Companion,  has  tried  her 
wings  in  more  sustained  flight  with  a  book 
of  considerable  interest  bearing  the  title 
"Hortense;"  the  sub-title,  "A  Difficult  Child," 
gives  hint  of  the  real  subject  Miss  Foster 
has  in  mind.  The  perplexing  problems 
that  confront  one  in  trying  to  manage  chil- 
dren generally  are  brought  well  to  the  fore 
in  this  story,  and  the  virtue  of  unfailing  love 
and  patience  in  the  solving  of  such  difficulties 
is  well  illustrated.  Hortense  is  certainly 
a  fascinating  little  maiden,  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.) "Randy,"  with  whom  the  young  folks 
have  already  kept  pleasant  company  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  comes  to  the  front  again 
this  fall  in  company  with  several  new  friends 
and  in  new  scenes,  new  occupations,  new 
gowns,  and  giving  prophecy  of  new  relations. 
Randy  is  wholesome  and  fine  wherever  and 
whenever  one  meets  her.  She  may  be  trusted 
in  the  future.     (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

"Tom  Winstone  'Wide  Awake,' "  is  a  boy's 
story,  interesting  and  lively,  and,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  commended,  although  it  is  not 
equal  to  Martha  James'  former  book,  "My 
Friend  Jim."  Wide  awake  boys  will  read  it 
with  a  relish  once,  but  will  be  hardly  tempted 
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to  give  it  a  second  reading.  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ardO  "A  Boy  of  a  Thousand  Years  Ago," 
by  Mrs.  H.  T.  Comstock,  which  appeared 
serially  in  the  St,  Nicholas  last  year,  has 
been  published  in  a  handsome  volume  this 
season  by  Lee  &  Shepard.  Those  who  have 
read  it  already  will  be  glad  to  get  it  in 
permanent  form.  Those  who  have  not  will 
welcome  it  heartily.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
clear  and  comprehensive,  not  encumbered 
with  dry  detail  or  confusing  dates.  The 
publishers  have  made  a  very  attractive  book, 
with  large,  clear  type  and  heavy  paper,  mak- 
ing it  easy  reading.  The  same  company  also 
offer  an  equally  attractive  book  in  "The  Story 
of  Joan  of  Arc,"  told  by  Kate  E.  Carpfenter. 
This  story,  always  fascinating  to  old  and 
young  alike,  has  in  its  present  form  the 
added  advantage  of  a  well  prepared  map 
showing  the  localities  associated  with  this 
famous  heroine  of  French  history.  The  illus- 
trations are  chiefly  reproductions  of  well 
known  paintings. 

A  new  volume  in  the  "Boy  Donald"  series, 
which  "Penn  Shirley"  ofiFers  year  by  year 
for  the  entertainment  of  quite  young  boys, 
is  named  "Boy  Donald  and  His  Hero."  The 
hero  in  this  story  is  not  a  creature  of  a 
child's  imapnation,  but  a  real  live  boy,  well 
worth  readmg  about    (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

There  are  boys*  books  that  can  be  enjoyed 
by  men,  and  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  "In 
the  Wasp's  Nest"  is  one  of  them.  It  is  a 
tale  of  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  full  of  action,  gore  and  glory. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  Another  boys' 
book  which  will  please  many  men  is  "Jeb 
Hutton,"  which  tells  of  a  southern  boy — 
really  a  man  in  strength  and  practical  sense — 
who  earns  a  place  in  the  government's  river 
improvement  service,  and  has  for  compan- 
ions some  educated  northerners  but  little 
older  than  himself.  How  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates fraternized,  and  what  they  did  for  one 
another,  is  told  in  a  way  that  will  go  to  any 
heart  that  is  in  the  right  place.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.)  Although  "Sea  Fighters 
from  Drake  to  Farragut"  is  by  a  woman- 
Jessie  Peabody  Frothinp^ham — there  is  noth- 
ing womanish  about  it  She  writes  with 
spirit  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  smashed 
the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Dutch  Admiral 
Tromp,  who  swept  the  British  Channel  with 
a  broom  at  his  masthead;  De  Ruyter,  another 
of  Holland's  sea-kings;  Tourville,  who  won 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  for  Louis  XIV. 
of  France;  Suffren,  who  astonished  England 
in  East  Indian  waters  more  than  a  century 
ago;  Lord  Nelson  and  our  own  Paul  Jones 
and  Farragut.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
The  African  stories  which  Paul  du  Chaillu 
wrote  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  for  boys 
are  as  popular  now  as  when  they  first  ap- 
peared, but  they  have  been  re-read  ^so  often 
that  the  youngsters   will  joyously   welcome 


"King  Mombo,"  by  the  same  author.  It  is 
full  of  elephants,  hippopotami,  crocodiles, 
gorillas,  apes,  cannibals,  sorcerers,  and 
other  strange  creatures  that  arc  wildly  fas- 
cinating when  a  few  thousand  miles  away. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

The  new  Alger  book  for  this  season  is 
"Andy  Grant's  Pluck."  It  will  strike  a  very 
responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  any  boy  who 
is  lucky  enough  to  read  it  That  luck  is  very 
closely  allied  to  pluck  is  a  truism,  but  Mr. 
Alger  writes  a  very  interesting  story  illus- 
trative of  it.  Many  of  the  vivid  situations 
so  well  told  in  the  text  are  capitally  por- 
trayed in  well-grouped  and  well-drawn  pic- 
tures by  John  Henderson  Betts.  "The 
Haunted  Mme". offers  fitting  subject  for  one 
of  Castlemon's  stirring  stories.  There  is  a 
well  arranged  plot  in  this  story  that,  begin- 
ning in  the  first  chapter  finds  its  satisfactory 
climax  in  the  last,  with  stirring  events  and 
plenty  of  lively  action  on  every  intervening 
page,  furnishing  abundant  subjects  for  the 
several  Brinkman  pictures  that  illustrate  the 
story.  Mr.  Ellis  has  two  books  for  the  de- 
light of  his  boy  friends  this  season;  girls  will 
find  them  very  entertaining  even  if  the  useful 
and  interesting  information  that  enters  so 
richly  into  the  story  of  "Dorsey,  the  Young 
Inventor,"  does  not  appeal  especially  to  their 
taste,  still  both  will  find  inspiration  in  these 
well  told  stories.  "Jim  and  Joe"  are  heroes 
by  achievement  rather  than  by  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  and  they  are  of  the  sort  that  this 
age  and  country  need  and  are  proud  of,  just 
such  fellows  as  all  boys  would  and  should  be. 
Both  of  these  books  are  well  worth  reading 
and  possessing. 

The  mechanical  excellence  of  each  of  the 
four  books  mentioned  is  so  marked  that  one 
wonders  that  such  attractive  books  can  be 
offered  for  so  easily  compassed  a  price  as 
80  cents.     (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.) 

No  better  introduction  can  be  made  to  the 
wonderfully  interesting  book  named  **Topsy- 
Turvy  Land"  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.)  than 
that  afforded  by  the  brief  preface  in  which 
Samuel  and  Amy  Zwemer  send  forth  their 
attractive  book.  "This  is  a  book  of  pictures 
and  stories  for  big  children  and  small  grown 
up  folks;  for  all  who  love  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
and  his  strange  country.  It  is  a  topsy-turvy 
book;  there  is  no  order  about  the  chapters, 
and  you  can  begin  to  read  it  any  where. 
It  is  intended  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  to 
those  who  cannot  take  bird's  wings.  The 
stories  are  not  as  good  as  those  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  but  the  morals  are  better — and 
so  are  the  pictures.  Moreover  the  stories 
are  true.  You  must  not  skip  any  of  the 
chapters  or  the  pictures,  but  you  may  the 
preface,  if  vou  like."  Like  Prof.  Headland's 
two  beautiful  Chinese  books  for  children  this 
is  a  very  handsome  volume  in  its  pictures 
and  whole  make-up. 
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PORT    ANTONIO 


In  the  happy  hours  of  childhood  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  always  appears  to  be 
within  easy  reach,  and  fairyland  never 
farther  away  than  the  other  side  of  the 
nearest  hilltop.  But,  as  our  mental  ho- 
rizon recedes,  fairyland  fades  away  into 
the  sky;  and  in  due  time  we  decide  to 
defer  the  search  of  it  to  some  future  state. 
The  adult  American,  having  lost  the  hope 
of  ever  treading  on  this  earth  the  glades 
where  the  pipes  of  Pan  are  blowing, 
w'henever  he  wishes  to  escape  from  the 


treadmill  of  business,  or  to  get  away  for 
a  time  from  the  deadly  monotony  of  doing 
nothing  at  home,  has  persuaded  himself 
that  the  tinsel  make-believe  of  Paris  and 
other  European  cities  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  realm  of  Oberon  that  man 
can  hope  to  find  ;  and,  hurrying  across  the 
ocean,  he  plunges  into  the  giddy  whirl 
where  the  horns  of  Elfland  are  replaced 
by  the  tenth-rate  orchestra ;  sylvan  glades 
and  bosky  dells  by  cabarets  and  boule- 
vards, Piccadillv  and  the  Bois;  fays  by 
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have  once  drunk  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile — the  longing  to  re- 
turn is  always  present.  There 
is  on  the  island  an  ever-growing 
colony  of  Americans — some  of 
whom  are  reformed  globe-trot- 
ters— who  every  winter  return  to 
the  haven  of  rest,  there  to  remain 
as  long  as  possible.  Among  the 
many  other  advantages  possessed 
by  Jamaica  as  a  winter  resort, 
not  the  least  is  that  the  hood- 
lum tourist,  —  whose  presence 
and  spoor  are  as  the  brand  of 
Cain  on  so  many  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  world — is  almost 
unknown.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Jamaica  possesses  little  or  no  at- 
traction for  those  whose  idea  of 
taking  a  vacation  is  to  "do" 
everything,  or  who  find  more 
satisfaction  at  Coney  Island  and 
the  Moulin  Rouge  than  in  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

Jamaica  is  an  ideal  country  for 

spending  a  vacation,  building  up 

after  over-exertion,  or  wintering, 

especially  if  the  desire  is  to  find 

SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE  NEAR  KINGSTON  somcthiug  different   from  one's 

everyday  surroundings.  Men 
chorus  girls,  and  pleasure  by  satiety,  who  have  gone  there  physical  wrecks  in 
And  of  beautiful  scenery  he  sees  little  January,  have  returned  gay,  jaunty  and 
more  than  can  be  caught  by  glimpses  full  of  vigor  in  February.  Nerves  soon 
through  car  windows.  learn  to  resume  their  normal  functions. 

Comparatively  few  are  ac- 
tively aware  of  the  fact  that  just 
beyond  their  own  doors,  lies 
what,  to  those  who  have  spent 
blissful  days,  weeks  or  months 
there,  is  an  island  of  the  blest; 
that,  to  those  who  have  been 
there,  a  month  in  Jamaica  is 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the 
same  length  of  time  passed  on 
some  tourist-swarmed  route  or  in 
some  fashionably-uncomfortable 
caravanserai.  Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  the  average  Amer- 
ican's knowledge  of  Jamaica  is 
almost  as  limited  (if  that  be 
possible)  as  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican-made type  of  Englishman's 
knowledge  of  the  United  States. 
Those  who  have  once  stayed  in 
Jamaica  for  rest,  refreshment  or 
recuperation,  are  like  those  who  startim;  for  a  drive  on  bog  walk 
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and  cease  to  torture;  sleepless- 
ness is  something  to  laugh  at. 
To  many  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
importance  that  the  trip  is  an 
economical  one. 

As  is  the  case  everywhere, 
money  can  be  squandered;  but 
there  is  no  call  for  extravagant 
expenditure.  Steamers  sail  from 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  direct 
to  Port  Antonio,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  island — the  distances 
being  1390  and  1600  miles,  re- 
spectively. The  trip  takes  from 
four  to  five  days;  and  this,  for 
those  who  dread  a  long  sea 
voyage,  is  an  important  advan- 
tage over  the  journey  to  Europe. 
When  the  starting  point  is  Phila- 
delphia, Watling's  Island  or  San 
Salvador  is  sighted  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day.  Then 
follow  Bird  Rock,  Fortune 
Island,  Castle  Island;  and,  next 
morning,  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cuba,  which  is  skirted.  Then 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Jamaica,  and 
finally,  Port  Antonio,  the  point  of 
debarkation.  Before  the  voyage 
is  over,  it  may  be  remarked  en  passant, 
he  who  makes  the  trip  to  Jamaica  has 
learned  much  about  the  Gulf  Stream 
which  he  never  read  in  books. 


STRKKT  SCHNK,   PORT   ANTONIO 


HARBOR,    PORT   ANTONIO,    FROM    HOTEL  TITCHFIELD 

If  it  is  one's  first  view  of  tropical  scen- 
ery, the  sight  of  Port  Antonio,  nestling 
peacefully  on  the  seashore  at  the  foot  of 
high  hills  which  are  covered  with  luxur- 
iant vegetation  is  likely  to  remain 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  mem- 
ory; even  the  blase  globe-trotter 
does  not  remain  unmoved  by  the 
burst  of  loveliness.    The  blaze  of 
bright  sunlight ;  the  clear  atmos- 
phere; the  beautiful  setting;  the 
graceful     palms  —  the     striking 
beauty  of  it  all  is  exhilarating. 

Port  Antonio  is  a  good  place 
to  rest.  Perched  upon  a  bluff 
300  feet  high,  overlooking  the 
harbor,  is  what  is  by  common 
consent  the  best  hotel  in  the 
island — The  Titchfield.  It  is 
owned  by  Americans;  run  by 
Americans ;  patronized  by  Amer- 
icans, and  is  American.  Some 
trouble  was  taken  to  impress 
this  fact  upon  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  Sir  Augustus  W.  Hem- 
ming, who,  last  January,  visited 
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HOTKL   TITCHFIKLD.    PORT    ANTONIO 


Port  Antonio  in  his  official  capacity 
for  the  first  time.  Several  members 
of  the  permanent  American  colony  were 
extremely'  chagrined  at  the  unwillingness 
of  some  bi  their  visiting  compatriots  to 
show  civility  to  the  governor,  just  because 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  official 
representative  of  an  effete  monarchy. 
Some  of  the  loudest  protestors  against 
sycophantic  civility  later  distinguished 
themselves,  after  having  been  presented, 
by  doing  as  the  Romans  did — only  more 
so.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  no  "gent" 
or  other  ill-bred  person,  no  matter  what 
his  nationality,  is  bound  to  be  civil  to 
anybody.  And  surelv  if  an  ordinary  (not 
to  say  common)  American  citizen  at 
home  may  with  impunity  run  down  the 


President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  be  studiedly  imperti- 
nent to  him,  a  traveling  Amer- 
ican may  be  allowed  to  rise  in 
wrath  at  the  thought  of  being 
polite   to   a   British   Governor. 
To  show  our  contempt  for  all 
ideas  which  are  foreign  to  us, 
and   for  all    foreigners    (espe- 
cially in  their  own  country)  is 
the  most  effective  way  of  dem- 
onstrating our  own  superiority, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  earn- 
ing the  ill-concealed  respect  of 
our  inferiors.     Of  course  such 
conduct  makes  educated  Amer- 
icans uncomfortable,  but  it  im- 
presses  them    duly — and    they 
don't  run  the  country,  anyhow. 
But  to  resume :  In  the  streets 
and   stores   of   Port  Antonio  are   many 
things  curious  which  attract  the  attention. 
Rides  and  drives  may  be  taken  along  the 
seashore  or  inland :  there  is  sea-bathing, 
as   safe   as   it   is  excellent — the   bathers 
being  protected  seaward  by  a  coral  reef 
over  which  the  surf  dashes  majestically ; 
while  on  the  land-side  tower  the  verdure- 
clad  hills.     Among  the  natives  and  East 
Indian  coolies  are  many  uncommon  types. 
One  who  likes  to  investigate  and  leani 
can  spend  an  hour  or  two  profitably  in 
the  court-house  of   Port  Antonio.     The 
magistrate  is  white;  the  rest  of  the  offi- 
cials are  more  or  less  colored.    One  day 
in  January  the  calendar  contained  some 
twenty    cases    of    more    than    ordinary 
variety.     Some  of  the  defendants  were 
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forty-six  miles  the  train  passes 
through  over  thirty  tunnels, 
where  the  atmosphere  and  tem- 
perature are  suggestive  of  the 
hot  hereafter ;  but  one  is  left  with 
the  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
having  seen  the  Blue  Mountains, 
inside  and  outside.  The  torture 
of  the  tunnels  takes  the  edge  off 
one's  enjoyment  of  the  exquisite 
scenery.  But  on  reaching  Bog 
Walk  station,  where  a  carriage, 
previously  arranged  for,  is  wait- 
ing, the  drive  along  Bog  Walk — 
through  which  flows  the  Rio 
Cobre — is  begun,  and  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  and  variety  of 
the  scenery  soon  efface  the  un- 
pleasantness of  the  train  trip. 
The  ride  to  Spanish  Town  is  only 
nine  miles,  but  long  before  one 
drives  up  to  the  Rio  Cobre  Hotel 
(where  everybody  who  does 
PARK  LODOK  KNTKANCK.  KiNciSTON  drive,  drivcs )  onc's  stock  of  ad- 

jectives of  admiration  and  rap- 
charged  with  brawling  and  disturbing  the  ture  has  been  exhausted.  In  fact,  any 
peace.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  visitor  to  Jamaica  who  is  desirous  of 
poorer  of  the  natives  see  so  little  money,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  beauty  of 
an  observer  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  the  scenery  will  soon  find  that  his  ad- 
by  the  severity  of  penalties  when  they  jectives  are  all  worn  threadbare,  and  that 
were  fines.  what  he  most  needs  is  an  enlarged  vocab- 

On  the  following  day  some  youth-  ulary.  While  riding  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
ful  culprits  were  flogged  in  the  prison  tains,  one  of  our  partv,  when  called  upon 
yard.  The  punishment,  while 
not  brutal,  was  severe.  The 
onlookers,  who  were  afterwards 
questioned,  without  exception 
expressed  their  approval  of  the 
system  and  its  results,  saying 
that  it  held  in  check  those  youth- 
ful ne'er-do-wells  who  had  no 
fear  of  prison. 

The  glories  of  sunrise  and  sun- 
set in  Port  Antonio  are  a  tempta- 
tion to  everyone  who  has  an  eye 
for  color  to  remain;  but  if  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  return  trip 
within  a  month  and  to  sec  some- 
thing of  the  island,  it  is  well  to 
cross  to  King^ston.  The  best  way 
to  make  this  trip  is  to  have  one's 
baggage  sent  to  Kingston,  but  to 
go  by  train  only  as  far  as  Bog 
Walk  station  —  a  distance  of 
forty-six  miles.  The  trip  is  one 
that  lives  in  the  memorv.    Tn  the  markktin(.-kingston 
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first  by  one  and  then  another,  to  say 
something  suitable  to  the  occasion,  could 
only  reply  feebly,  **My  adjectives  are  ex- 
hausted." 

Spanish  Town  is,  historically,  intensely 
interesting,  containing  as  it  does,  Rod- 
ney's "Temple,"  the  Cathedral,  Market, 
and  Record  Office.  But  to  the  hungry 
traveler,  of  more  vital  and  immediate  in- 
terest is  the  cuisine  of  the  Rio  Cobre. 
Here  Creole  and  Jamaican  dishes  are  pro- 
vided, and  they  are  as  delightful  to  the 
palate  as  is  the  scenery  of  Bog  Walk  to 
the  eye.  To  say  that  the  hotel  is  in 
every  respect  different  from  the  Ameri- 
can hotel  is  not  to  say  anything  disparag- 
ing^ of  either.  Rut  it  is  a  most  refreshinp- 
cl 
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Jamaica  hotel;  and,  to  our  party,  was  a 
very  welcome  resting  place.  Kingston  is 
not  a  sleepy  place — at  least  not  at  night. 
Careful  observation  led  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  spirits  of  all  living  roosters, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  ever  lived,  con- 
gregated in  Kingston  early  every  night, 
each  and  every  one  provided  with  a  mega- 
phone, and  knowing  how  to  use  it.  When 
it  was  time  for  a  man  to  get  up  the  roost- 
ers considerately  postponed  their  celebra- 
tion. It  was  not  a  succession  but  a  con- 
tinued concussion  of  crowing,  which 
made  night  hideous. 

There  is  a  theater  in  Kingston,  and  oc- 
casionally it  is  open.    Open  or  closed  it  is 
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the  boxes,  assisted  by  an  unex- 
pected contingent  in  the  parquet, 
made  it  a  Society  Night.  The 
box  office  receipts  must  have 
totted  up  to  several  dollars,  with- 
out including  cents.  The  ap- 
plause was  that  usually  given 
only  by  a  full  house.  What  the 
company  played  would,  under 
any  other  name,  have  sounded 
very  much  the  same. 

Before  leaving  Kingston  one 
is  more  than  ever  impressed  by 
facts  which  begin  to  attract  atten- 
tion soon  after  landing.  The 
people  are  cheerful,  good-natured 
and  thoroughly  courteous.  They 
are  not  slavishly  servile,  but 
always  civil  and  smiling.  Cring- 
ing and  impertinence  are  alike 
noticeably  absent.  Of  quarreling 
next  to  none  is  seen.  In  their 
BLLK  MoiMAiN  scKNK  dcaUugs  With  each  other,  as  well 

a  curiosity.    A  comic  opera  company  was      as  with  strangers,  consideration  is  shown. 

playing  there  in  January.    It  had  a  name      For  wrecks  at  a  time  one  does  not  see  a 

which  it  would  be  merciful  to  forget.  The      drunken  man — except  among  the  tourists. 

repertoire  of  the  company  included  all      Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  con- 

the  comic  operas  which  have    had    any      dition  of  affairs  should  cause  a  prominent 

vogue  in  England  for  the  past  twenty-five      lady-journalist  to  appeal  to  her  readers 

years,  and  some  which  had  been  banished      with    "Let    us    teach!'*    etc. — teach    the 

from  the  old  country  for  that  space  of      Jamaicans,  of  course !    Why,  but  for  the 

time.    Consequently  the  various  members      presence  of  churches,  the  visitor  might 

of  the  company   were  not  all 

note-perfect  in  all  the  operas. 

But  they  were  always  amusing. 

There  was  a  continual  doubt  as 

to   what    would    happen   next. 

Something  usually  did  happen, 

— although    not    always    next. 

often    there   was   a   pause   be- 
tween.    One  evening  a  tenor 

stood  stock-still  and  helpless  in 

front  of  the  orchestra,  appar- 
ently not  sure  in  which  of  the 

sixty   operas   he   was    singing. 

He  was  vigorously  applauded 

for    his    oriiT^inality.       In    the 

gallery   there  must  have   been 

at   least   fifty  listeners:   in   the 

parquet    there    certainly    were 

several     people,     although     so 

sparsely  scattered  that  it  was 

difficult  to  IcKate  them.     In  the 

two  boxes  wore  the  Governor 

and  Lady  Hemming ;  the  mayoi- 

and  a  friend.    The  occupants  of  bu  k  moi  ntainkkrs 
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not  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
these  people  were  Christians,  so 
gentle  and  reasonable  are  they. 
The  color  line  in  Jamaica  is  very 
faint,  many  of  the  "Browns/'  as 
they  are  called,  being  among  the 
most  intelligent  as  well  as  among 
the  wealthiest  of  the  islanders. 

When  we  were  in  doubt  as  to 
where  to  move  from  Kingston,  a 
chance  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  was,  up  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  coffee-plantation  at  which 
a  few  guests  could  be  accommo- 
dated.    Further  inquiries  devel- 
oped that  our  party  of  four  could 
be  housed  and  fed  at  the 'moder- 
ate charge  of  from  $12  to  $15  per 
week  a  head.    This  decided  us  to 
go  to  Chester  \'ale,  the  plantation 
in  question,  there  to  spend  what 
proved   to   be   the   most    enjoy- 
able week  of  our  stay  on  the  island.    We 
afterwards  learned  that  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains there  are  several  plantations  where 
guests  are  received.    Of  New  York  hotel 
amenities  none  can  be  expected ;  but  real 
comfort,  excellent  food,  riding  and  walk- 
ing to  satisfy  the  most  exacting, — and — 
coffee  such  as  one  has  never  before  even 
dreamed  of,  as  well  as  oranges  which  it 
is  delightful  to  remember.     Clear  heat, 
bracing  mountain  air,  cool  niefhts  (when 
an  open  wood  fire,  and,  later,  blankets  are 
very  acceptable).     Those  men  to  whom 
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electric  bells  and  elevators  are  indispensa- 
ble would  not  be  happy  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, nor  yet  those  ladies  who  correspond 
to  the  men  in  question. 

About  midway  between  Kingston  and 
Chester  Vale  lies  Gordon  Town.  At  the 
end  of  the  trolley  line,  a  carriage  met  us 
and  conveyed  us  to  Gordon  Town,  where 
the  carriage  road  ends.  That  left  ten 
miles  to  be  done  on  horseback,  or  to  be 
more  correct,  on  mountain  ponies.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  to  mount  the  animal  and 
hang  on,  and  that  is  no  difficult  matter. 
The  scenery  would  need  a  poet 
to  describe  it.  The  Alps,  al- 
though more  magnificent,  do  not 
appeal  to  the  beholder  to  the 
same  extent.  Luxuriant  foliage, 
ever-changing  mountain  views, 
glimpses  of  distant  ocean,  sun- 
bathed summits  and  shadowy 
depths — in  the  latter  loud-dash- 
ing torrents.  A  narrow  bridle- 
path, on  the  right  the  '*gup,"  or 
steep  hill-side,  on  the  left  a  nearly 
perpendicular  bank.  (One  of 
the  party  observed  :  **If  you  look 
up  you  see  back  to  yesterday 
morning;  if  you  look  down  you 
see  into  to-morrow  night.") 

Two  miles  from  Chester  \^ale 
is  perched  a  little  church,  in 
which,  during  our  stay,  a  coffee 
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festival  was  held.  four  years,  acting 
The  church  is  fifty-  as  the  guide,  phil- 
two  years  old,  and  osopher,  friend  and 
will  seat  a  con-  physician  of  his 
gregation  of  three  tiock.  The  festival 
hundred.  A  feature  sermon,  on  the  text, 
of  the  decorations  "Son,  go  work  to- 
was  contributed  day  in  my  vine- 
cherry  coffee  ( some  yard,*'  was  a  mas- 
twelve  bushels).  terpiece  of  simplic- 
Cherry  coffee,  by  itv  and  force  —  a 
the  way,  is  the  splendid  example 
name  given  to  the  of  the  work  of  the 
berry  as  it  is  picked  born  teacher  who 
from  the  shrub,  adaots  himself  to 
when  it  resembles  his  pupils.  The  con- 
a  cherry.  In  the  gregation  comes 
autumn  an  ordin-  from  a  radius  of 
ary  harvest  festival  thirtv  miles, 
for  ground  provis-  Two  hours  ride 
ions  (yams,  sweet  from  Chester  Vale, 
potatoes,  etc.)  is  and  at  a  greater 
held.  The  individ-  altitude,  is  situated 
ual  offerings  are  Cinchona,  a  dis- 
very  small,  coming  used  plantation, 
mostly  from  the  lit-  which  is  kept  in 
tie  garden  patches  beautiful  condition 
of  the  negroes.  as  a  botanical  gar- 
The  rector  of  the  '^  Chester  vale  ^gn  \yy  ti^e  govem- 
church.  Rev.  T.  P.  George,  is  an  inter-  ment.  The  more  one  sees  of  the  varied 
esting  personality.  Althoup-h  still  a  young  beauties  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
man  he  has  held  his  charge  for  nearly      more  does  one  grow  to  regard  the  country 
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as  a  terrestrial   paradise.     One 
strange  lack,  however,  is  that  of 
birds.      They    are    very    rarely 
seen.      The    reason   is   that   the 
mongoose,  which  was  imported 
to  destroy  the  rat  plague,  has  a 
fondness  for  birds'  eggs,  and  has 
cleared  the  island  of  birds  even 
more  effectively  than  it  has  of 
rats.    The  diminution  of  lizards 
and  the  disappearance  of  birds 
have   resulted   in   the  unnatural 
increase  of  insects.      Moreover, 
the   rats,   which   were   formerly 
destructive    in    the    cane    fields, 
have  fled  from  the  fields  into  the 
houses    for   protection,    and   the 
Jast  state  is  worse  than  the  first. 
Weeks  could  be  advantageously 
passed  in  the  Blue  Mountains  by 
those  who  have  work  to  do  which 
requires    quiet,    and    by    those 
who  do  not  find  every  bane  and 
blessing    of    twentieth     century 
luxury    to    be    absolutely    necessary    to 
their    well-being.      Riding    or    strolling 
along  the  mountain  paths,  one  has  a  good 
chance  to  study  the  country  natives  as 
opposed  to  the  town  dwellers.  Sometimes 
they  are  met  alone,  sometimes  in  small 
groups ;  but  they  are  always  cheery  and 
contented,  and  always  greet  a  passer-by 
courteously.    They  do  not  invariably  be- 
tray the  most  startling  intelligence,  nor  is 
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their  jargon  easy  to  understand ;  but  then 
the  same  might  as  truly  be  said  of  some 
of  the  denizens  of    the  Bowery  or  Old 
Kent    Road.     The   colored    children   of 
the  towns  who  have  an  opportunity  to 
go    to    school    would,    many    of    them, 
compare    favorably   with   the   pupils   of 
our  own   schools.     Their  knowledge  of 
English  is  particularly  good.     At  Port 
Antonio,  for  instance,  there  is  a  bright 
youngster  by  the  name 
of  Ashley  Evans.    He  is 
but  twelve  years  old,  and 
sells  curiosities  to  guests 
at   the    hotel,   thus   aid- 
ing in  the  support  of  a 
widowed    mother.      His 
gravity  and   intelligence 
combined  are  irresistible, 
and  the  guests  delight  to 
hear  him  philosophize  by 
the  half  hour.     In  spite 
of   the    fact   that   he   is 
much  petted,   he  is  not 
spoiled.      He   will   meet 
jest  with  quiet  joke,  but 
never  grows  impertinent. 
Although  the  natural  cry 
of    the    superior    white 
man  is  "Let  us  teach!" 
many  superior  white  chil- 
dren   could,   with    great 
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advantage  to  themselves  and 
others,  be  taken  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  boy  mentioned.  Few 
boys  of  his  age  attending  public 
schools  in  this  country  or  Eng- 
land, could  write  such  a  dignified 
letter  as  Evans  penned  to  the 
manager  of  the  hotel,  protesting 
against  his  exclusion  from  the 
grounds.  One  of  our  party  was 
strongly  tempted  to  take  the  boy 
into  his  service,  and  brin^-  him 
home,  but  feared  the  intoxicating 
and  deleterious  effects  of  the 
over- free  atmosphere  of  this 
country. 

One  day  our  party  was  stroll- 
ing about  the  Botanical  Gardens 
in  Kingston,  guessing  aloud  at 
what  we  did  not  know.  (There 
was  a  good  deal  of  guessing  going  on.)  being  entertained  by  a  gentleman,  not  by  a 
A  colored  boy  of  about  sixteen,  who  tip-greedy  menial.  He  accepted  payment 
was  working  near,  hearing  a  lady  express  for  his  services,  but  with  dignity,  neither 
some  curiosity  about  a  certain  plant,  fawning  nor  growing  familiar.  When  we 
doflfed  his  hat  with  the  courtesy  of  a  said  that  we  expected  to  be  there  again  on 
cavalier,  and  supplied  the  infonnation.  the  following  day,  and  that  we  hoped  we 
The  language  he  used  was  both  correct  should  see  him,  he  replied  with  a  Chester- 
and  elegant.  Evidently  desirous  of  not  fieldian  and  all-embracing  bow  : 
intruding,    he   at  once   withdrew    to   his  "Excuse  me,  but  I  surmise  you  will  go 

work,  until  asked  to  show  us  around.    He      to  the  Hope  (jardens  to-morrow." 
joined  us  and  showed  us  every  courtesy,  "You — what  ?"  one  of  us  gasped, 

told  us  much  that  was  interesting    and  "I  surmise  you  will  go  to  the  Hope 

curious,  and  made  us  feel  that  we  were      (»ardens." 

-\Vh— why— ?" 
"The  Hope  Gardens  are  among 
the  sights  of  Kingston,  and  as 
you  were  interested  here — " 

"Yes,  yes!  But  where  the 
dickens  did  vou  pick  up  the  word 
'surmise?'  " 

"Oh!  that,"  he  replied,  with 
evident  surprise  at  our  surprise, 
"I  learned  at  school."  There  is 
the  point — what  those  children 
learn  at  school  they  use. 

We  occasionally  invite  eminent 
foreign  educationists  over  here 
to  teach  us  how  to  teach.  If  a 
hundred  young  Jamaicans  could 
be  invited  to  teach  pupils  of 
jniblic  schools  how  to  study  and 
liow  to  behave,  we  couKl  exi)ect 
striking-  results. 

When  discussing  our  return  to 

Kingston  and  Port  Antonio,  we 

I  N'»««'^^  were  told  that  the  best  wa\    to 
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make  the  trip  was  to  ride  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the 
slope    of    which    Chester    Vale 
plantation  is  situated,  and  over  to 
Newcastle,  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  troops  in  Jamaica — 
and  thence  drive  down  to  King- 
ston.   The  view  from  the  moun- 
tain-top, and  the  stretch  of  coun- 
try down  to  Kingston  and  the 
sea  was,  we  were  informed,  finer 
than  anything  we  had  hitherto 
seen.  And  so  it  turned  out  to  be. 
Sometimes  the  return  trip  can 
be  begun  at  Kingston.    At  other 
times  the  traveler  has  to  return 
to  Port  Antonio  to  embark.    But 
the  time  of  returning,  like  that  of 
beginning  school  after  a  vacation, 
does  not  find  one  ready.  It  would 
be   so   much   more   enjoyable   to   linger 
longer  in  the  land  of  rest  and  sunshine. 
The  trip  back  is  not  so  enjoyable  as  the 
trip  out;  for,  instead  of  sailing  into,  one 
sails  over  and  away  from  the  beautiful, 
blue  Caribbean  Sea.    The  last  day  or  two 
of  the  trip,  into  biting  winds  and  boister- 
ous weather,  make  one  long  to  turn  back 
and  await  summer  in  the  tropics.    Those 
who  can  arrange  to  do  so  are  to  be  envied, 
and  there  are  numbers   who  leave  the 
States  in  December,  not  to  return  until 
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April,  when  the  stormy  winds  do  blow 
somewhere  else. 

There  is  much  more  pleasure  in  grad- 
ually shedding  warm  clothing,  than  in  be- 
ginning to  add  layers  of  woollen,  and  the 
biting  blasts  which  nip  the  ears  are  apt  to 
produce  other  bitine  blasts  which  offend 
other  ears.    But  this  is  largely  offset  by 
sunny  memories  of  the  exquisite  scenery 
and  beautiful  climate,  and  by  the  thought 
of  the  stories  to  be  inflicted  upon  those 
less  fortunate  of  our  neighbors  who  have 
not  made  the  trip ;  the  souvenirs 
to  be  shown,   and  the  Jamaica 
hats  which  can  be  worn  in  tri- 
umph when  Summer  opens — hats 
which  cost  little,  but  which  throw 
the  home-made  article  into  .the 
shade.      And    to    these    will    be 
added  many  other  pleasant  mem- 
ories if  the  tourist  has  been  able 
to  do  more  than  make  the  passing 
acquaintance  of  the  members  of 
the    American    colony    at    Port 
Antonio;  also,  if  he  has  frater- 
nized with  his  fellow-passengers, 
among  whom  he  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  others  quite 
as  charming  and  companionable 
as  himself.  He  who  returns  with- 
out    having     had     his     horizon 
broadened  will  be  likely  to  find 
himself  in  a  very  small  minority. 
And  when  we  returned,  sun- 
tanned, to  the  frost  and  snow  of 
the  northern  winter,  paradise  did 
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not  seem  so  far  away  as  before.  The 
Ice-King  was  no  longer  such  a  king  of 
terror,  for  we  felt  that,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, we  could  soon  escape  from  his 
clutches,  and  again  flee  to  fairyland. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  and  fancies  picked 
up: 

In  Jamaica  it  is  considered  as  boding  ill 
luck  to  be  married  on  any  day  of  the  week 
but  Wednesday. 

He  is  a  hog  who  throws  a  gift. 

The  Jamaican  fears  the  threat  of  hav- 
ing a  *'duppy"  (ghost)  put  on  him  to 
harm  him. 

Natives  of  Jamaica,  however  poor,  will 
not  wear  cast-off  clothes,  but  will  cut 
them  up  for  their  children. 


The  native  Jamaican  lives  easily  on  six 
cents  a  day. 

A  laborer  earns  twenty-four  cents  a 
day;  a  woman  eighteen  cents;  a  child 
twelve  cents. 


A  dog  doesn't  eat  dog. 

When  the  cockroach  gives  a  ball  he 
doesn't  invite  a  fowi. 

The  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  does 
not  feel  the  sun's  heat. 

To  a  dog's  face  **Mr.  Dog;"  behind  his 
back  **Dog!" 

*'Come  to  see  me"  means  nothing; 
*'come  live  with  me"  means  another  thing. 

Distance  is  reckoned  by  length  of  ride, 
not  by  length  of  road. 
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Bereft 

I  watch  the  multitudes  that  round  me  kneel, 
Lifting  their  prayers  to  God  in  rapt  appeal ; 
I  hearken  to  their  myriad  voices,  blent 
In  accents  passion-thrilled  and  eloquent. 

And  in  my  breast  the  sorrows  wake  and  call 

In  surging  supplication  ;     Yet  withal — 

I  sit  in  silence, — lone  and  wistful  there ; 

No  words  can  frame  my  deepest,  dearest  prayer ! 

Laura  Simmons. 
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Captain  Conkrite  was  a  plain,  blunt 
man.  Possibly  forty  years  of  sea-faring 
life,  as  man  and  boy,  had  had  something 
to  do  with  this  condition  of  the  Captain's 
suaviter  in  modo,  seeing  that  his  experi- 
ence had  not  been  confined  exclusively 
to  service  on  swagger  steamships  plying 
between  New  York  City  and  leading 
European  ports.  Indeed,  the  Captain 
had  been  so  busily  engaged  running 
fishing  smacks  to  the  Banks  and  back 
that  he  had  never  found  time  to  gain  a 
closer  personal  acquaintance  with  those 
fashionable  craft  than  by  speaking  them 
at  sea,  when  by  chance  he  met  them.  As 
one  might  say,  his  was  a  mere  speaking 
acquaintance  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
polish  and  the  finer  amenities  of  society, 
was  of  no  lasting  value.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  Captain  remained  a  rough  old 
salt  who  shivered  his  timbers ;  a  sad  sea 
dog  who  avasted  heaving,  there,  quite 
regardless  of  those  conventionalities 
which  are  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  the 
landlubbers  who  know  no  compass  but 
social  usage.  It  was  said  by  some  that 
the  Captain  was  politely  profane  at 
times,  but  this  was  a  gratuitous  libel,  be- 
cause the  Captain's  profanity  was  merely 
profuse,  and  without  regard  to  that  deli- 
cacy of  diction  which  sticklers  for  form 
always  insist  upon.  When  the  Captain 
swore  there  was  no  one  within  hearing 
who  could  think  for  a  moment  that,  he 
was  lisping  a  lullaby,  or  murmuring  a 
gentle  prayer  to  Heaven! 

But  the  Captain  had  a  heart  in  his 
manly  bosom  that  throbbed  profoundly, 
nay,  even  passionately,  and  that  he  did 
not,  sailor-like,  have  a  sweetheart  in 
every  port,  was  due  wholly  to  the  fact 
that  he  had,  for  a  dozen  years,  lavished 


the  entire  surplus  of  his  emotional  being 
upon  the  charms  of  the  Widow  Magill, 
an  exemplary  woman  who  conducted  a 
dairy  farm  with  profit  to  herself  and 
pleasure  to  those  who  bought  milk  and 
butter  of  her.  Incidentally,  the  Widow 
conducted  a  boarding-house,  similarly 
profitable  and  pleasant,  among  whose 
guests  the  Captain  was  always  numbered 
during  those  intervals  when  he  was  not 
sailing  o'er  the  briny  deep  in  quest  of 
its  finny  denizens.  Notwithstanding  the 
Captain  was  such  an  inveterate  old  salt, 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  life  at  his  board- 
ing-house and  .he  was  accustomed  to 
sing  this  significant  song  of  the  sea  as 
he  pottered  about  the  premises : 

"A  life  on  the  ocean  wave. 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep, 
Ain't  like  the  one  at  Widow  Magill's, 
Where  board  is  good  and  cheap." 

Of  the  authorship  of  this  song  the 
Captain  persistently  disclaimed  all 
knowledge. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the 
Captain  had  thus  far  lavished  the  entire 
surplus  of  his  emotional  being  quite  in 
vain.  Which,  the  uncharitable  alleged, 
accounted  for  his  remarkable,  not  to  say 
unusual,  constancy,  seeing  that  he  was  a 
man.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  some 
men  whose  constancy  is  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  rare. 

That  chivalry  for  the  sex  which  pre- 
cludes a  categorical  statement  of  stern 
truth  on  all  occasions,  prohibits  the 
statement  that  the  Widow  Magill  was  a 
plain,  blunt  woman,  but  it  is  permissible 
to  quote  other  women  on  the  subject — 
women  being  painfully  lacking  in  that 
chivalrous    quality    which    men    pride 
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themselves  upon — and  the  women  did 
say  that  Widow  Magill  was  both  plain 
and  blunt;  so  there.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  she  wasn't  as  young  as 
she  used  to  be,  than  which  nothing  more 
perfectly  awful  could  be  said  of  any 
woman.  But  the  Captain,  with  true 
lover's  eyes,  was  blind  to  every  discrep- 
ancy, if  any  really  existed — ^which  must 
be  doubted,  as  only  women  had  observed 
them,  and  the  Widow  was  a  woman — 
and  he  saw  only  what  was  a  dream  and 
a  delight,  in  the  object  of  his  choice  and 
of  his  zealous  adoration. 

Just  what  the  Widow  thought  of  the 
Captain  down  deep  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
it  was  given  to  no  one  to  know,  but  she 
invariably  said  of  him  when  her  closer 
acquaintances  intimated  certain  things 
concerning  the  Captain's  evident  devo- 
tion: ''What,  that  old  ijit?" 

But  the  Captain  was  not  a  man  to  cry 
until  he  was  hurt. 

"Bein'  ez  how,  Ma'm,"  he  began  one 
evening  in  the  Widow's  cozy  little  par- 
lor as  she  sat  by  her  candle-stand,  knit- 
ting on  a  lamb's-wool  stocking  of  gen- 
erous though  shapely  proportions,  "that 
is  to  say,  Ma'm,"  he  corrected  himself, 
for  the  Captain  could  use  quite  elegant 
English  when  he  tried,  "that  the  Marthy 
J." — ^the  Widow's  maiden  name  was 
Martha  Jones — "is  to  sail  to-morrow 
for  the  Banks,  and  jest  ez  like  ez  not, 
that  is  to  say,  possibly,  may  never  re- 
turn, I  had  thought,  Ma'm," — ^the  Cap- 
tain reached  out  for  the  Widow's  ball  of 
yarn — "that  I  ought  to  tell  you,  Ma'm, 
what  was  a-thumpin'  and  a-throbbin'  in 
this  here  buzzum;  that  is  to  say,  what 
my  real  feelings  for  you  are  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  Ma'm,  that  is  to  sajr, 
my  dear  Marthy,"  and  the  Captain 
fumbled  the  ball  in  his  nervous  fingers, 
meanwhile  looking  very  much  like  what 
the  Widow  had  said  he  was. 

"Gimme  that  yam,  Cap'n,  afore  it's 
tangled  up  wuss  than  a  cow's  tail  with 
burrs  into  it,"  responded  the  Widow, 
looking  at  him  over  her  glasses  with  dis- 
tracting imperturbability. 

"I  guess,  that  is  to  say,  I  hope,  Ma'm," 
resumed  the  Captain,  obeying  her  as  to 
the  yarn  and  seriously  feeling  the  loss 
of  it,  "your  weather  eye  is  open;  that 


is  to  say,  you  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  ?" 

"I  can't  say  ez  I  do,  Cap'n,"  provok- 
ingly  replied  the  Widow  as  if  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  had  been  said. 

The  Captain's  face  clouded. 

"Avast  heavin'  there,  Ma'm,"  he  said ; 
"that  is  to  say,  please  don't  tell  me,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Magill,  that  you  fail  to  under- 
stand my  meaning.  Why,  d — ,  that  is  to 
say,  bless  me,  Ma'm,  I'm  plain  enough, 
ain't  I;  that  is  to  say,  am  I  not?" 

The  Widow  looked  critically  at  him 
through  her  glasses,  and  the  Captain 
twisted  around  in  his  chair  under  the 
scrutiny. 

"Most  folks  thinks  so,  Cap'n,"  she  re- 
plied, after  a  pretty  thorough  investiga- 


*WHAT,  THAT  OLD  IJIT  I" 
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*'  GIMME  THAT  YARN,  CAP'N,  AFORE  IT'S  TANGLED  WUSS 
WITH  BURRS  INTO  IT  " 

tion,  "and  some  says  so.  For  my  part, 
I  sh'd  say  off  hand,  that  they  wasn't  fer 
wrong." 

The  Widow  laughed  forgivingly,  and 
the  Captain  smiled,  for  he  felt  that  she 
was  breaking  the  ice  for  him,  so  to 
speak.  She  was,  at  least,  affording  him 
positive  relief  from  the  unusual  strain 
he  was  undergoing  in  the  effort  to  make 
his  true  feelings  known  to  her. 

"Which  the  same  ain't  fer  me  to 
jedge,"  he  said;  "that  is  to  say,  I  hope 
they  will  say  nothing  worse  of  me, 
Ma'm.  But  we're  gittin'  off  the  course, 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  departing  from  the 
subject.  What  was  in  the  wind,  Ma'm, 
that  is  to  say,  what  I  intended  was  that 
I  wanted  to  bring  your  dunnage  aboard 
my  ship,  Ma'm,  that  is  to  say,  to  marry 
me,  my  own  little  sweetheart." 

Mrs.  Magill,  not  in  the  least  surprised 
or  trembling  as  is  ordinarily  not  unusual 
at  this  well-known  critical  moment  in 
the  lives  of  most  men  and  women,  took 
off  her  glasses,  laid  them  with  her  knit- 
ting on  the  table,  and  looked  steadily  at 
the  Captain,  as  if  what  she  had  said  of 
him  in  response  to  the  personal  allusions 
of  her  acquaintances  on  previous  occa- 
sions was  entirely  warranted  by  the  facts. 

"I  am  very  much  obleeged  to  you, 
Cap'n,  fer  your  kind  offer,"  she  said,  with 


THAN  A  cow's  TAIL 


the  suggestion  of  a  sniff  in  her 

tones,  and  after  what  seemed  a 

loner,  hard  winter  to  the  Captain, 

wouldn't  mafry  the  best 

1  earth." 

1  wouldn't  git  him  if  you 
e,   Ma'm,"   promptly  re- 
d  the   Captain  with  be- 
coming modesty;  "that 
is  to  say — " 
^      "I  don't  mean  that," 
she  interrupted,  "what  I 
mean  is  that  I  wouldn't 
marry    any    man    that 
stands  on  two  legs.  No^ 
siree;  I  wouldn't,  and  I 
hope  to  goodness,  Cap'n 
Conkrite,  you  will  un- 
derstand jest  what  I  say 
and  not  have  no  more 
foolishness  at  our  time 
of  life.    It's  plumb  ridic- 
ulous, so  it  is." 
The  Captain  looked  sadly  down  over 
his  sturdy  and  stumpy  figure  and  sighed 
like  a  rising  gale. 

"I  g^ess  that  puts  me  about,  Ma'm; 
that  is  to  say,  I'm  sailing  in  the  wrong 
direction,"  ventured  the  Captain  in  a 
tone  which  indicated  the  hope  that  he 
had  not  fully  understood  her. 

"Any  sensible  man  would  see  it  that 
way,  Cap'n,"  said  the  Widow  with  an  ap- 
preciable emphasis  on  the  word  "sen- 
sible." 

"I  s'pose  I  ain't  altogether  lost  my 
bearin's,  Ma'm,  that  is  to  say  I  hope  I 
have  some  sense  left,"  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted the  Captain. 

"That's  your  reputation  in  this  com- 
munity, Cap'n  Conkrite,"  and  the  Widow 
resumed  her  glasges  and  her  knitting  as 
if  the  matter  were  definitely  and  satis- 
factorily settled. 

The  Captain  knew  the  Widow  well 
enough  to  know  that  she  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  to  hear  herself  talk,  and 
he  furthermore  knew  that  the  poetic 
quotation  about  a  woman  vowing  she 
would  ne'er  consent,  and  consenting,  ap- 
plied only  to  ladies  of  less  mature  years 
than  was  Mrs.  Magill,  and,  without  more 
argument  in  defense  of  his  cause,  he 
bade  the  Widow  an  almost  tearful  good- 
night, heaved  several  deep-seated  sighs. 
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with  his  hand  pressing  hard  on  his  oil- 
cloth waistcoat,  and  sought  his  own 
room  on  the  upper  deck,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  floor  above. 

The  weather  being  propitious  on  the 
following  day,  the  "Martha  J.,"  with  her 
sorrowful  Captain  and  her  merry  crew, 
sailed   across   the   harbor  bar,   headed 
north  by  east,  for  the  fishing:  grounds — 
which,  by  the  way,  ar 
all,  but  water — and  for 
pursued  the  even  teni 
boarding-house     and 
dairy  farm,  unpursuec 
the   attentions   of  the 
voted  Captain;  nor  w; 
observed   by   the    goj 
that    his    protracted 
absence  disturbed  her 
usual  serenity.  True, 
when  news  came  that 
the  "Martha  J."  had 
been  wrecked  on  the 
rocks,  and  the  Cap- 
tain    had     sustained 
serious   injuries,    she 
sought     out    the  i 
sources  of  the  infor-  ' 
mation,   and   learned 
to  her  satisfaction  ths 
he    was    not    mortall 
hurt,    but   beyond    thi 
neighborly  interest,  sh 
manifested     no     gres 
concern ;    certainly    sh 
did    not    go   into    hys 
terics.    The  members  c 
the  crew  returned  in  th 
course     of    time,     les 
rnerry  than  when  the 
sailed   away,   and   the 
brought   details   to   th 
effect    that    the     "Old 


AN  HONOR  THAT  CAUSED  THE 


monial,  cast  up  by  the  sea,  so  to  speak, 
and  some  of  the  women  neighbors  snick- 
ered when  they  mentioned  it  afterwards 
and  said:  "The  very  idee  of  such  a 
thing."  But,  of  course,  the  Widow  did 
not  hear  what  they  said,  and  she  would 
not  have  grown  thin  and  pale  over  it  if 
she  had. 

The     year     had     about 
led     out     its     term, 
,   one  day,  the  Cap- 
tain   came    limping 
home,  and  went  into 
dock    in.  his    usual 
room  at  the  Wid- 
ow's     boarding- 
house.    Beyond  the 
limp,    the    Captain 
showed  no  signs  of 
wreckage,     and     if 
anything,  he  was  in 
better    spirits    than 
when  he  sailed  forth 
on  the  lost  "Martha 
J.,"   for   it   will   be 
remembered  he  was 
not    in    hilarious 
mood  on  that  occa- 
sion.   Some  people 
_  are  that  way  when 
~  they    have    had    a 
close  call  for  their 
lives,     and     escape 
with     only    a     few 
dozen  external  and 
juries  and  the  loss  of 
worldly    possessions. 
V  greeted  the  Captain 
)ut  with  no  ebullient 
md    invited    him    to 
1  to  the  parlor  after 
1  tell  her  of  his  ad- 
ventures.    This  was  an  honor 


Man  s      leg    had    been  captain  to  whistle  the  live-  that    caused    the     (Japtam    to 

^^t,^^ A       U      «^:«.V,4^       LIEST   KIND  OF   FIDDLE   MUSIC  "  „.U:«*.1^   4.U^  U.,^V.^^4.  Ul^A    r^f  ^^AA^^ 


smashed  and  it  might 
be  six  months  before  he  was  out  again, 
but  they  said  he  had  assured  them  in 
his  usual  emphatic  language,  when  they 
called  to  bid  him  good-by,  that  he 
wasn't  going  to  give  up  the  ship  yet 
awhile  by  a  blank  sight,  that  is  to  say, 
he  would  remain  on  earth  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  he  sent  his  best  compliments 
and  his  undying  love  to  the  Widow 
Magill.  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that 
tthe  Widow  blushed  a  little  at  this  testi- 


whistle  the  liveliest  kind  of  fiddle 
music  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Widow's  presence,  and 
he  never  felt  better  in  all  his  born  days 
than  he  did  when  that  lady,  looking 
handsomer  in  his  eyes  than  he  ever  re- 
membered to  have  seen  her,  pushed  a  big 
easy-chair  close  to  her  knitting  table  for 
his  accommodation,  and  asked  him  to 
"set  down  and  make  himself  to  hum." 

"The  last  time  I  anchored  in  this  har- 
bor," said  the  Captain,  sinking  into  the 
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comforting  depths  of  the  chair  and  let- 
ting his  eyes  wander  around  the  familiar 
room,  to  rest  finally  on  the  hospitable 
proportions  of  the  Widow,  "that  is  to 
say,  the  last  time  I  was  in  this  delight- 
ful—" 

"Now  tell  me  all  about  the  wreck, 
Cap'n,  and  how  you  was  hurt,*'  inter- 
posed the  Widow,  anticipating,  not  to 
say,  fearing  a  recurrence  of  the  Captain's 
pathetic  pleading. 

"Seein*  ez  how  you  done  the  worst  of 
the  wreckin',"  began  the  Captain,  when 
the  Widow  again  interrupted  him. 

"I  mean  the  shipwreck,  Cap'n;  the 
'Marthy  J.,' "  she  explained. 

"Twan't  the  'Marthy  J.'  that  was 
wrecked  as  bad  as  it  was  her  Cap'n, 
Ma'm,"  urged  the  Captain;  "that  is  to 
say — " 

"You  ain't  still  thinkin'  about  how 
everlastin'  foolish  you'd  been  if  Td  let 
you,  be  you?"  asked  the  Widow  anx- 
iously. 

The  Captain  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trous- 
ers by  force  of  habit,  which  is  the  sailor 


"  AND  ASKED  HIM  TO  SET  DOWN   AND  MAKE  HIMSELF  TO  HUM 


fashion  of  bracing  up,  as  the  land  slang 
has  it,  and  launched  himself  on  the  sea 
of  his  hopes,  although  he  had  hardly  ex- 
pected to  do  so  quite  so  soon,  however 
willing  he  was  to  do  so  at  any  moment. 
"  'Twan't  foolishness,  Ma'm,"  he  said 
firmly;  "that  is  to  say,  it  was  exactly 
what  I  meant  then,  and  I  mean  now,  and 
will  mean  till  the  ship  goes  to  Davy 
Jones,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  I  live, 
Marthy,  and  I  say  now  as  I  did  then,  that 
I  want  a  mate  aboard,  that  is  to  say,  I 
want  you  to  marry  me." 

The  Widow  was  slightly  agitated  by 
the  suddenness  of  it,  but  she  did  not  tell 
him  it  was  so  sudden,  as  some  women 
might  have  done. 

"And  didn't  I  tell  you  then,"  she  re- 
plied with  an  asperity  which  may  have 
been  assumed  to  suppress  him,  "that  I 
wouldn't  marry  any  man  that  stood  on 
two  legs?  Don't  you  remember  them 
words,  Cap'n  Conkrite,  jest  ez  clear  ez 
you  remember  what  an  ijit  you  made  of 
yourself  ?" 

The  Captain  did  not  respond  to  this 

helming  accusation.     He 

>  his  feet  and  began  mak- 
rious  mysterious  move- 
about  the  waistband  of 
rousers  on  the  side  of  his 
:  leg,  and  also  shook  that 
essed  member  somewhat 
rously. 

"er  the  land  sakes,  Cap'n 
onkrite,"  exclaimed  the 
/idow,  also  rising,  "what 
/er  is  the  matter  with 
Du?  Does  your  leg  hurt 
3U?  I'll  git  some  lini- 
ment." 

The    Captain    shook 

his  head,  and  giving  his 

leg  another  twist  which 

seemed  to  produce  sat- 

^  isfactory      results,      he 

•*  looked  square  into  the 

face  of  the  Widow.    He 

had  never  been  able  to 

do  so  before.    He  could 

)ok  into  the   face  of  the 

ildest     storm    that    ever 

iged    its    wrinkled    front 

his  ship,  but  not  into  the 

^'s. 

"And   do   you    still   say   you 
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*  WITH  A  VIOLENT  KICK  HE  SENT  A  CORK  LEG  FLYING  OUT  OF   ITS 
ENVIRONING  TROUSER  " 


wouldn't  marry  any  man  that  stood  on 
two  legs,  Ma'm;  that  is  to  say,  limbs, 
Marthy  J.  Magill?"  he  asked,  as  if  she 
were  a  witness  undergoing  cross-ex- 
amination. 

"I  ain't  seen  no  cause  to  change  my 
opinion,  Cap'n  Conkrite,"  she  answered 
with  some  nervousness,  for  the  Captain 
had  begun  to  act  strangely,  and  she  did 
not  know  but  that  he  might  have  seri- 
ously bumped  his  head  on  the  rocks 
when  he  went  overboard  from  the 
•'Martha  J." 

"Then,  Ma'm,  that  is  to  say,  my  dear 
Marthy,"  said  the  Captain  in  a  voice  soft 
and  trembling  somewhat,  for  he  was 
scarcely  calm,  "your  objections  is  over- 
ruled," and  with  a  violent  kick  he  sent  a 
cork  leg  flying  out  of  its  environing 
trouser,  and  knocked  over  a  whole  what- 
notful  of  cups  and  saucers  and  sea-shells 
and  wax  flowers,  and  other  rare  and  in- 
teresting curios  in  the  corner.  "Now 
if  you'll  lay  to,  Ma'm,  that  is  to  say,  if 


you'll  belay  a  minute,  and  give  me  a 
chance,  I'll  spin  my  yarn,  that  is  to  say, 
I'll  narrate  the  story  of  the  wreck,  and 
what  happened  to  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  get  a  new  timber,  that  is  to  say, 
that  dern  cork  leg  stranded  over  yonder 
among  your  chaney  and  brick-a-bats, 
Marthy." 

The  Captain  stood  leaning  on  the  back 
of  the  big  easy-chair  waiting  for  the 
Widow's  response.  Nobody  knows,  ex- 
cept the  two  who  will  never  tell,  what 
passed  between  the  Captain  and  the 
Widow  after  she  had  recovered  from  her 
astonishment,  and  the  edge  had  worn  oflf 
her  nerves  somewhat,  but  everybody 
knows  she  became  Mrs.  Conkrite,  six 
weeks  after  the  Captain  over-ruled  her 
objections,  that  is  to  say,  threw  her 
old  charts  overboard  and  gave  her 
new  sailing  directions.  Everybody  also 
knows  that  the  Captain's  mate  is  always 
in  command  when  the  Captain  is  on 
shore. 
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THE    CASTING    VOTE 

{In  Two  Paris— Part  /.) 
By  CoLroline  Ticknor 


CHAPTER  I. 

Gabriel  Horton  tossed  aside  the  even- 
ing paper,  dropped  his  half  smoked 
cigar  and  with  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  began  to  pace  the  length  of  his 
small  sitting-room.  Horton  could  not 
think  half  as  well  when  he  sat  still.  The 
constant  motion  helped  him  to  adjust  his 
thoughts  and  aided  in  the  settlement  of 
troublous  mental  problems.  And  so  he 
walked  with  all  the  restless  energy  of  a 
caged  lion,  although  the  limits  of  his 
sanctum  forced  him  to  turn  and  turn 
again  with  absurd  frequency. 

Many  times  he  had  walked  the  floor 
of  this  same  slimly-furnished  cage  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  solution,  but  never  till  to- 
night had  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  settle 
a  vexed  or  vital  question. 

This  was  a  crisis  in  his  career;  he 
knew  it  as  positively  as  if  he  had  been 
given  a  peep  into  his  book  of  fate.  The 
whole  trend  of  his  future  seemed  to  be 
hanging  upon  one  small  decision.  Tlie 
verdict  would  come  to-morrow,  but  his 
conclusion  should  be  arrived  at  before 
he  slept.  He  was  not  one  who  brooked 
postponement ;  he  was  invariably  prompt 
in  his  decisions,  loyal  to  his  opinions  and 
almost  dogged  in  his  adherence  to  any 
line  of  conduct  once  undertaken. 

But  now,  to-night,  he  felt  almost  in- 
capable of  choosing.  He  dreaded  his 
own  solution  of  the  present  problem  and 
longed  for  some  kind  friend  to  take 
the  matter  wholly  from  his  hands  and 
leave  him  free  of  all  responsibility.  As 
he  walked  back  and  forth,  he  weighed 
the  two  sides  of  the  coming  question  and 
they  seemed  to  balance  with  aggravating 
equality.  To-night,  the  more  he  walked 
the  farther  he  was  from  reaching  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

At  last  he  sat  down  at  his  writing  table 
and  drew  towards  him  two  letters.    One 


was  type-written,  and  the  other  was 
carefully  inscribed  in  that  fine  copper- 
plate chirography  which  is  the  insignia 
of  a  generation  now  passing  rapidly 
away. 

He  read  the  latter  over  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.    It  ran  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Son  Gabriel:  Your  welcome 
letter  gave  us  the  greatest  pleasure  and  made 
us  happy  twice,  for  you,  and  for  ourselves. 
We  know  only  too  well,  although  you  never 
have  complained  to  us,  how  you  have  strug- 
gled on  against  great  odds  to  do  your  best 
for  us.  We  never  for  a  moment  forget  how 
cheerfully  you  sacrificed  your  deep  desire  for 
a  college  career  and  a  profession  to  duty's 
call,  when  your  father's  business  embarrass- 
ments and  loss  of  health  changed  all  our 
hopes  and  plans. 

How  often  Polly  and  I  have  wept  over  ac- 
counts of  fine  athletic  contests  where  your 
name  should  have  stood  among  the  leaders, 
how  often  we  have  grown  almost  bitter  and 
envious  at  the  thought  of  your  bright  talent 
buried  by  no  fault  of  your  own,  but  now  that 
a  fair  prospect  opens  before  you  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  these  useless  "might  have  beens." 

I  am  joyous  and  grateful  at  the  thought 
of  this  long-hoped-for  opportunity  and  for  the 
first  time  dare  to  acknowledge  how  I  had 
feared  and  dreaded  lest  you  should  carry  out 
your  visionary  Western  scheme.  Had  you 
done  so  it  would  have  broken  my  heart.  The 
danger  and  uncertainty  and  then  the  dread- 
ful distance  seemed  to  me  to  combine  to  take 
you  completely  from  us.  Now  though  we  see 
you  seldom  you  still  are  not  far  off  and  the 
occasional  glimpses  we  have  of  you  are  half 
the  joy  of  life. 

Ah,  Gabriel,  I  know  that  your  reward  is 
close  at  hand.  I  feel  that  you  will  get  the 
fine  position,  you  told  us  of,  but  do  not  be 
afraid  to  push  yourself  a  little,  my  boy,  if  it 
is  necessary.  Ah,  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 
You  are  not  one  to  let  such  a  chance  slip 
from  vou. 

Polly  is  building  castles  in  the  air,  but  I 
tell  her  'tis  an  unwise  and  foolish  pastime. 
Yet  she  has  been  denied  so  many  of  this 
world's  goods  that  it  is  little  wonder  she 
longs  for  many  trifles. 

Good  hick  to  you.  my  son,  and  may 
Heaven  bless  you  and  bring  you  the  good 
things  you  richly  deserve. 

Ever  your  loving  mother. 
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The  second  letter  read : 

Dear  Horton:  The  chances  are  all  in 
favor  of  your  coming  in  for  the  Treasurer- 
ship.  I've  pulled  some  wires  which  are  likely 
to  prove  effectual;  in  fact,  I've  done  my  fair 
share  in  the  matter;  "I've  pressed  the  but- 
ton" and  now  count  on  you  to  'Mo  the  rest." 

You  know  just  what  I  mean.  The  gover- 
nor's heart  is  set  on  selling  that  piece  of  real 
estate  your  board  is  wrangling  over,  and  they 
say  that  your  committee  is  evenly  divided,  in 
which  case  you  have  the  casting  vote,  my 
boy. 

The  governor  is  watching  you  to  see  if  you 
are  likely  to  advance  his  interests.  Here  is 
your  chance.  Get  in  your  work.  Vote  as 
you  should,  and  take  that  lot  off  of  our  hands 
and  you'll  find  there  won't  be  any  trouble 
about  the  Treasurership.  Come  in  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.        Yours, 

Bob. 

Horton  sat  staring  down  at  the  two 
sheets  before  him.  "Here  is  your 
chance,"  stood  out  from  one  page,  and 
from  the  other  the  words,  "you  are  not 
one  to  let  an  opportunity  slip  from  you." 

Why  did  he  hesitate  ?  There,  surely 
was  no  choice  for  him  to  make.  His 
mother's  happiness  and  that  of  his  sweet 
littlie  sister  hung  in  the  balance  with 
what? 

One  vote.  A  vote  against  his  better 
judgment;  against  his  principles.  A 
vote  for  a  species  of  political  job  such 
as  he  had  worked  conscientiously  to 
handicap  for  two  years  past,  but  after  all, 
merely  one  vote.  What  was  one  such 
when  measured  against  the  countless 
ones  he  had  cast  upon  the  other  side? 
Who  had  commended  him  or  shown  the 
slightest  interest  in  his  untiring  efforts 
to  set  things  straight  ?  His  work  for  an 
ungrateful  public  had  never  brought  him 
a  dollar  or  a  friend,  and  now  it  threat- 
ened to  deprive  him  of  this  one  splendid 
opportunity,  something  beyond  his  wild- 
est hopes,  which  would  enable  him  for 
the  first  time  to  make  his  mother  com- 
fortable after  her  years  of  patient  strug- 
gling, and  would  give  pretty  little  Polly 
the  chance  she  had  longed  for.  His 
journalistic  work  upon  the  Weekly  Sun 
had  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  with 
the  transference  of  that  paper  to  its  new 
owner,  and  if  he  failed  to  win  this  treas- 
urership his  outlook  was  a  dark  one. 
Horton  thought  of  the  various  members 
of  the  board  who  had  been  bribed  to  vote 
for    certain    measures.      How    he    had 


shrugged  his  own  superior  shoulders  and 
viewed  them  with  supreme  contempt 
from  his  position  of  integrity.  And  now  I 
He  was  as  bad  as  any  of  the  others,  only 
the  bribe  was  just  a  trifle  larger.  It  was 
true,  "every  man  had  his  price."  His 
had  been  named. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Katherine  Ellis  sat  before  the  blazing 
logs  in  the  wide  hallway  surrounded  by  a 
gay  company  of  friends.  Ensconced  in 
a  carved  high-backed  chair,  in  her  pale 
yellow  gown  touched  off  with  gold,  she 
looked  like  a  rare  gem  in  an  antique 
setting. 

The  young  people  were  popping  corn 
and  roasting  chestnuts  over  the  fire  while 
jests  and  stories  followed  one  an- 
other in  quick  succession.  All  were  in- 
tent upon  this  pastime  but  Katherine, 
who  gazed  dreamily  into  the  blaze  and 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  chatter  about 
her ;  she  made  a  charming  picture  in  the 
firelight  which  was  reflected  in  her  wavy 
golden  hair,  while  her  expressive  eyes 
shaded  by  their  lon^  lashes  caught  and 
retained  the  flickering  shadows  which 
seemed  to  melt  into  their  liquid  depths. 
When  her  face  was  in  repose  one  noted 
the  perfect  outline  of  her  small  regular 
features,  but  when  she  smiled  one  be- 
came quite  oblivious  of  form  or  outline. 
Her  smile  was  like  a  brilliant  flash  of 
sunlight,  the  brightness  of  which  blinded 
one  to  any  sense  of  detail. 

"Queen  Katherine  is  dreaming  of  her 
courtiers,"  one  of  the  young  men  said, 
advancing  with  a  bowl  of  pop-corn. 
"Will  she  deign  to  taste  anything  less 
than  nectar  and  ambrosia?"  He 
dropped  impressively  upon  one  knee  be- 
fore her. 

A  peal  of  merriment  rose  from  the 
group  around  the  fire. 

"Rise,  sir;  I  dub  thee  knight  of  the 
corncob,"  Katherine  said  gaily. 

"How  well  she  does  it,"  her  friends 
laughed  back,  "it  is  a  pity  she  was  bom 
in  a  prosaic  democratic  country." 

"Wait  till  we  have  a  woman  in  the 
presidential  chair,"  Tom  Windsor  an- 
swered, shaking  a  corn-popper.  "The 
men  would  vote  for  her  regardless  of 
party  prejudice." 
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"Of  course  they  would,"  laughed 
Hester  Gray,  "but  all  the  women  would 
vote  against  her  from  jealousy." 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  Windsor 
returned,  "a  woman's  interest  in  politics 
is  apt  to  be  expended  in  demonstrating 
her  inability  in  that  particular  direction." 

"Dear  me,  that  sounds  like  a  quotation 
from  one  of  those  dull  anti-suffrage 
speeches,"  Hester  Gray  said,  shrugging 
her  shoulders.  "Won't  some  one  make 
a  suitable  response?  I  would  if  I  knew 
anything  about  the  matter.  Come  Kath- 
erine,  refute  his  charges." 

"You're  talking  treason,  sir,  and  I  re- 
voke your  knighthood,"  the  occupant 
of  the  carved  chair  responded.  "Women 
are  capable  of  everything  from  manag- 
ing the  poor  weak  men  up  to  controlling 
grand  diplomatic  missions.  I've  voted 
for  the  school  committee  twice  and 
surely  ought  to  know  something  of 
women  in  politics." 

"Whom  did  you  vote  for,  Katherine?" 

"For  the  best  candidates,  of  course. 
I  read  a  short  biography  of  each  and  no 
one  can  accuse  me  of  voting  blindly." 

"Did  you  elect  your  candidates?" 

"Well,  some  of  them ;  at  least  I  think 
we  did ;  I  went  away  to  make  a  visit  the 
day  after  election  this  year  and  have 
never  had  time  to  find  out  who  was 
elected,  but  last  year  I  knew  exactly 
how  things  came  out.  You  see,  they 
only  elected  one  of  their  candidates  be- 
cause the  women  could  not  agree  ex- 
cept upon  one  name,  and  so  they  put  up 
two  sets  of  candidates,  and  none  of  them 
got  in  except  the  one  they  had  united 
on. 

"And  that  one  feminine  favorite,  has 
he  done  all  that  you  expected?"  Tom 
Windsor  queried.  "There  have  been 
many  doubtful  transactions  in  that 
school-board  during  the  past  two  years 
that  should  have  troubled  you  interested 
people  considerably.  How  has  your 
man  behaved?" 

Katherine  shook  her  head.  "I  haven't 
read  about  him;  indeed  I  haven't 
thought  of  that  school-board  since  I 
went  down  and  voted." 

"What  a  confession  for  a  new 
woman,  and  one  who  reads  the  papers," 
Windsor  cried  teasingly.  "I'll  warrant 
you've  followed  the  golfing  news  and  the 


detailed  accounts  of  football;  and  yes, 
murders,  and  even  prize  fights  and  social 
items,  but  your  own  candidates  and 
educational  representatives — oh  1  •  wo- 
man, woman!" 

"You  needn't  reproach  me,  I  feel  too 
much  humiliated  already,"  Katherine 
responded  thoughtfully.  "I  see  myself 
in  all  my  true  enormity.  What  shall  I 
do  to  atone  for  such  neglect?" 

"You  really  should  do  something," 
Hester  Gray  cried  with  mock  solemnity. 
"Now  I  have  never  voted  or  pretended 
to  tabulate  my  principles  by  putting 
little  crosses  after  the  names  of  people 
who  may  be  going  to  injure  the  com- 
munity. How  glad  I  am  I  never  have 
shouldered  such  a  responsibility!" 

"Let  me  tell  you,  fair  maiden  with 
the  baJlot,"  Tom  Windsor  said  with  a 
sly  twinkle  in  his  mischievous  blue  eyes, 
"if  you  had  done  your  duty,  you  would 
have  followed  the  records  of  board  meet- 
ings in  every  paper,  and  when  your  can- 
didates had  stood  up  for  their  princi- 
ples against  great  odds,  you  would  have 
sent  them  dainty  notes  of  encourage- 
ment, and  when  they  had  failed  in  their 
duty  you  would  have  chided  them." 

"And  Katherine  writes  such  charming 
notes,"  some  one  put  in,  "one  of  them 
would  have  compensated  a  man  for 
heavy  loss  of  boodle." 

"There's  that  man  Horton,  Miss 
Ellis,"  one  of  the  men  remarked,  "why 
he  has  struggled  and  worked  away 
against  the  heaviest  odds  to  keep  things 
straight  and  honorable.  He  has  put  up 
a  genuine  heroic  fight  in  spite  of  pres- 
sure and  intrigues  on  every  side." 

Katherine  clapped  her  hands.  "Why, 
he's  my  man,  the  very  man  that  I  helped 
to  elect  two  years  ago.  Now  stop  your 
sneering,  you  see  the  women  can  do 
something  for  the  community!" 

"How  many  notes  of  sympathy  or  of 
approval  has  he  received  from  you,  his 
backers?"  Tom  Windsor  urged.  "Not 
one  I'll  wager,  poor  fellow.  Only  last 
night  I  read  a  long  account  of  his  efforts 
to  prevent  some  scandalous  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  land  on  which  to  build 
a  schoolhouse  in  some  unsuitable  local- 
ity. He  certainly  deserves  a  little  com- 
mendation and  yet  I  doubt  if  he  has  ever 
received  a  single  pat  upon  the  back — 
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oh!  thoughtless  women — and  now  his 
term  is  just  expiring  after  two  years 
of  worthy  effort."  Tom  Windsor  as- 
sumed an  air  of  deep  reproach,  at  which 
the  others  laughed  gleefully,  but  Kath- 
erine  still  looked  serious. 

"That  man  sha'll  have  a  note  before 
another  day  goes  by,"  she  announced 
suddenly.  "I  will  refute  the  charges  of 
lukewarm  interest  in  important  mat- 
ters." She  rose  from  her  carved  chair 
impressively.  "Give  me  pen,  ink  and 
paper  and  I  will  write  my  best  and  sweet- 
est. Somebody  find  me  last  night's 
paper  so  that  I  can  read  the  whole  ac- 
count of  that  board  meeting." 

"Come,  Sir  Corncob,"  she  said,  beck- 
oning to  Windsor,  "we'll  go  into  the 
library  and  you  shall  see  the  fruits  of  all 
your  cruel  criticisms,  and  you  shall  tell 
me  everything  my  candidate  has  done. 
Ah  I  here  is  the  report,"  she  exclaimed, 
glancing  at  the  paper  which  some  one 
handed  her,  "his  name  is  Gabriel,  that 
sounds  poetic  and  persevering;  Tm  sure 
he  wears  long  hair  and  gold-bowed 
glasses  and  high  topped  boots  and  says 
*yes'm'  to  lady  friends  of  his  own  age. 
Now  all  bear  witness  I  do  my  duty  with 
willingness  and  even  enthusiasm.  I  do 
not  hesitate,  knowing  the  fate  of  women 
so  inclined,  but  fly  to  champion  my 
cause.  Prating  men  who  can  criticise  so 
knowingly,  take  note.  How  many  of  you 
have  ever  written  words  of  commenda- 
tion to  your  proteges?"  With  a  gay 
laugh  she  disappeared  into  the  library, 
followed  by  Windsor. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Gabriel  Horton  had  finished  his 
breakfast  and  was  hastily  scanning  the 
morning  paper.  He  looked  anxious  and 
careworn,  but  withal  his  face  expressed 
a  fixed  determination.  He  had  not 
slept  well,  and  the  bright  rays  of  cheer- 
ful sunlight  flooding  the  room  about  him 
failed  to  dispel  the  mental  gloom  which 
had  settled  upon  him  the  previous 
evening. 

He  tried  to  interest  himself  in  various 
topics  of  the  day,  but  could  not  banish 
one  thought  which  had  haunted  his 
dreams  and  ruthlessly  confronted  him  in 


his  first  waking  moments.  "Every  man 
had  his  price  and  he  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule." 

The  matter  had  been  settled  in  last 
night's  mental  conflict  and  morning 
brought  no  thought  of  reconsideration, 
and  yet,  he  dreaded  the  day  and  longed 
to  have  it  over.  He  had  concluded  his 
thinking  last  evening  and  now  he  had 
only  to  act.  The  scales  had  tipped  in 
favor  of  material  blessings  for  those  he 
loved  and  why  should  he  be  further 
harassed  by  a  mean  consciousness  of  his 
loss  of  spiritual  integrity.  There  was  no 
sacrifice  that  he  could  make  too  great 
for  those  two  cheerful,  patient  women. 

As  for  the  public,  had  he  not  served 
that  many-headed  monster  untiringly 
and  conscientiously  even  to  his  own  det- 
riment! Had  he  not  struggled  for  his 
ideals  and  for  the  honor  of  the  board 
against  an  overwhelming  opposition! 
And  who  had  once  commended  him  or 
grasped  him  by  the  hand  to  assure  him 
that  it  mattered  to  the  monster  whether 
its  servants  slaved  for  it,  or  shirked! 
Outside  of  his  few  personal  friends  none 
cared  except  those  with  axes  to  grind 
and  personal  ends  to  gain. 

He  tossed  the  morning  paper  aside 
impatiently  and  asked  the  waiter  if  the 
first  mail  had  come  in. 

A  moment  later  he  was  running 
through  various  communications.  He 
singled  out  one  note  from  all  the  rest 
and  looked  at  it  inquiringly.  It  was 
directed  in  a  graceful  running  hand  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  score  of  business 
letters  that  lay  before  him.  He  opened 
it,  noting  the  dainty  crest  that  headed 
the  sheet,  ran  his  eye  hastily  down  the 
page  and  turned  rapidly  to  inspect  the 
signature.  He  wrinkled  his  brow  in  try- 
ing to  recall  if  the  name  was  in  any  way 
familiar,  then  he  turned  back  again  and 
read  the  note  deliberately.  He  put  it 
down  after  a  moment  and  opened  an- 
other envelope,  but  left  the  latter  un- 
read and  stared  across  the  dining-room 
so  fixedly  that  the  head  waiter  came  to 
inquire  if  he  desired  to  speak  to  him. 
Horton  said  "no,"  and  then  opened  the 
note  again  and  read  it  still  more  slowly. 

The  note  so  dainty,  so  sympathetic, 
was  the  expression  of  that  same  "mon- 
ster'* public  which  had  honored  him  with 
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its  confidence,  whose  trust  he  had  de- 
termined to  betray. 

As  he  gazed  at  the  sheet  of  note  paper 
he  saw  himself  no  longer  as  one  who  had 
a  choice  to  make  in  matters  which  con- 
cerned the  public,  whose  servant  he  was, 
but  merely  as  an  instrument  bound  to 
fulfill  a  solemn  contract  to  do  his  duty 
faithfully  under  all  circumstances  re- 
gardless of  personal  cost. 

He  had  accepted  a  public  trust  and  all 
the  sharp  eyes  of  the  monster's  many 
heads  were  fixed  upon  him;  they 
watched  him  and  recorded  his  every 
act.  He  was  not  working  unnoted, 
friendly  thoughts  followed  him,  and 
this,  a  stranger's  voice,  pronounced  the 
words,  "well  done." 

What  a  delightful  note !  It  seemed  to 
breathe  forth  the  sensitive  and  sympa- 
thetic personality  of  some  sweet  woman. 

She  touched  upon  his  various  efforts, 
sometimes  successful  and  sometimes 
not,  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 
She  thanked  him  fervently  for  his  ad- 
herence to  upright  principle,  and  praised 
him  (ah!  how  those  gentle  words  were 
manna  to  a  hungry  soul),  praised  him 
with  tact  and  delicacy,  and  told  him  his 
city  should  be  congratulated  on  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  representative,  while 
all  the  helpless  children  whose  cause  he 
had  championed  should  hold  such  men 
as  he  in  grateful  memory. 

She,  who  had  cast  her  vote  for  him, 
was  proud  that  she  had  done  so,  glad  of 
the  privilege,  and  now  in  closing  she 
longed  to  extend  to  him  a  friendly  hand 
expressive  of  her  genuine  appreciation. 

When  Gabriel  Horton  left  the  dining- 
room  his  brow  had  cleared,  and  the  hard 
fixed  expression  had  left  his  mouth.  A 
steadfast  look  in  his  dark  eyes  now 
dominated.  He  was  prepared  to  do  his 
duty,  whatever  consequences  followed. 
He  would  not  dwell  upon  the  conse- 
quences. 

A  few  hours  later  the  fateful  meeting 
of  the  board  was  over.  Horton  emerged 
from  it  serene  and  tranquil.  There  were 
but  five  on  this  particular  committee 
and  he  had  had  the  casting  vote.  Much 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  Wires  had  been  pulled  and  his 
friend  Bob  had  telephoned  and  tele- 
graphed him  cheerful  insinuating  mes- 


sages. "Don't  disappoint  the  governor 
and  he  won't  disappoint  you,"  he  wired, 
but  Horton  only  smiled. 

Later  he  dropped  in  at  the  office  and 
Bob  accosted  him  with  evident  anxiety: 

"How  was  it?"  he  inquired. 

"No  go,"  his  friend  responded  briefly. 

Bob's  face  fell.  "My,  but  the  gover- 
nor will  take  it  hard.  Were  they  too 
many  for  you?  I  know  you  did  vour 
best." 

"I  did,"  Horton  responded. 

"Well,  go  inside,  the  governor  wants 
to  see  you.  Tell  him  you  tried  your 
hardest  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  He 
likes  you,  but  he  is  no  end  obstinate,  and 
when  his  dander's  up,  look  out." 

"I'll  tell  him  all  about  it,"  Horton 
replied. 

Bob  followed  his  departing  figure  with 
a  troubled  gaze.  "I  somehow  don't  like 
his  looks  this  afternoon;  he  has  a 
dogged  christian-martyr  air  that  won't 
appease  the  old  man's  wrath  to  come." 

Bob  went  back  to  his  desk  and  drew 
scrolls  on  his  blotting  paper  and  watched 
the  ground-glass  door  that  led  into  the 
inner  office. 

Ten  minutes  later  Horton  emerged 
and  one  glance  at  his  stern  set  face  told 
Bob  the  story. 

"How  was  he,"  he  inquired  anxiously. 

"He  has  no  use  for  me." 

"Confound  him,  he's  cutting  off  his 
nose  to  spite  his  face.  What  did  you 
say  to  him?" 

"I  told  him  the  truth.  I  told  him  the 
land  scheme  was  an  outrage.  The  lot 
was  not  a  fit  one  to  build  a  schoolhouse 
on  and  that  the  price  demanded  for  it 
was  pure  extortion !  I  said  I  had  worked 
straight  against  it  and  that  my  vote  had 
settled  the  whole  affair.  Good-by,  Bob, 
I  thank  you  just  as  much  for  all  you've 
done." 

Bob  stood  for  a  moment  speechless 
with  parted  lips  eyeing  his  friend  in 
sheer  astonishment,  then  he  broke  forth : 

"Horton,  you  are  a  fool !  The  biggest 
fool  I  know.  You  might  have  had  the 
place  as  well  as  not.  I  have  no  patience 
with  a  man  who  throws  away  his 
chances.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of 
you.  Perhaps  you've  got  some  better 
chance  in  view?" 
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"Nothing;  Tm  going  West  to  try  my 
fortune.    Good-by,  Bob." 

Horton  held  out  his  hand,  but  his  en- 
raged friend  turned  angrily  upon  his 
heel,  exclaiming: 

**By  thunder!  I  wish  that  I  was  big 
enough  to  thrash  you;  I'd  do  it  in  a 
minute,"  and  he  strode  off  into  the  inner 
office  and  banged  the  door. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

As  Horton  walked  up  town  he  grimly 
weighed  the  cost  of  his  day's  work.  The 
treasurership  which  he  had  counted  on 
had  slipped  away  from  him,  and  with  it 
his  day  dreams  for  his  mother  and  his 
little  sister.  How  could  he  break  the 
news  to  them?  And  then  the  Western 
scheme,  the  only  opening  he  now  had  in 
view,  would  grieve  them  bitterly  I 

He  longed  for  some  one  to  offer  him 
encouragement  and  sympathy.  His  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  his  duty 
proved  but  a  weak  support  now  that  the 
ordeal  was  ended.  He  was  distinctly 
lonely  and  miserable,  and  realized  force- 
fully the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "the 
greater  the  city  the  greater  the  solitude." 
In  the  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  which 
he  had  made  during  his  years  of  work 
in  this  city  of  his  adoption  there  were 
but  few  he  called  his  friends.  He  was 
not  one  to  make  intimate  friends  save 
in  rare  instances,  and  his  hard  con- 
flict with  adverse  circumstances  had 
strengthened  his  natural  reserve.  He 
had  held  himself  strictly  aloof  from 
social  functions  because  he  knew  that 
such  things  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  money,  and  he  had  neither  to 
devote  to  them. 

He  walked  on  rapidly  past  blocks  of 
houses  where  cheerful  lights  peeped 
through  closely  drawn  curtains.  Now 
and  then  a  shade  but  partially  drawn 
down,  permitted  him  a  glimpse  into 
some  bright  cosey  interior  at  which  he 
looked  with  wistful  eyes.  If  only  he  were 
like  that  man  across  the  way  fitting  a 
latchkey  into  a  door  which  was  to  open 
into  a  library  like  that  one,  and  if  the 
figures  seated  within  could  be  trans- 
formed into  his  mother  and  Polly.  A 
wave  of  homesickness  swept  over  him, 
such  as  he  had  not  felt  since  he  first 


severed  the  ties  of  his  early  associations. 
Oh !  for  one  friendly  hand  to  grasp,  one 
kind  voice  to  assure  him  the  sacrifice 
had  been  worth  what  it  cost ! 

A  friendly  hand?  He  drew  the  fatal 
note  from  his  breast  pocket  and  read  it 
by  the  light  of  a  street  lamp.  Katherine 
Ellis,  but  no  address ;  only  the  city  post- 
mark. He  stopped  at  the  first  drug 
store  he  reached  and  scrutinized  a  Blue 
Book.  He  ran  his  finger  down  the  list 
of  E's.  Mr.  Alonzo  Ellis, — Miss  Kath- 
erine Ellis.  Could  that  be  she  ?  He  was 
possessed  by  a  swift  impulse  to  find  her. 

He  pictured  to  himself  some  quiet 
middle-aged  gentlewoman,  with  a  sweet 
soothing  voice,  who  would  not  resent  his 
coming  to  see  her.  She  would  not 
deem  him  forward  or  intrusive,  for  had 
she  not  sent  him  a  guarantee  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendliness.  Now  that  he 
craved  both  why  should  he  not  apply 
for  them? 

To-day  he  seemed  to  be  controlled  by 
influences  outside  of  himself ;  to  act  not 
in  accordance  with  his  own  volition,  but 
in  obedience  to  some  incomprehensible 
compelling  force.  He  had  determined 
last  night  to  master  his  own  fate,  and 
twelve  hours  later  an  unknown  woman 
had  altered  all  his  plans  and  snatched 
away  his  golden  opportunity.  She  and 
not  he  had  cast  that  fateful  vote. 

Almost  before  he  knew  it  he  was 
mounting  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a 
large  and  imposing  comer  house. 

A  voice  which  seemed  to  him  other 
than  his  was  asking  for  Miss  Katherine 
Ellis,  and  the  next  moment  he  had  given 
his  card  and  was  standing  alone  before  a 
bright  wood  fire  in  a  long  drawing  room. 

He  felt  like  some  one  in  a  dream  as 
he  gazed  vaguely  at  the  cosey  tea-table 
and  at  the  pictures  and  bric-a-brac. 

He  heard  a  light  step  on  the  stairs,  a 
rustle  of  silken  skirts  and  the  portieres 
were  parted. 

Against  their  dark  green  background 
stood  a  young  woman  who  seemed  the 
embodiment  of  grace  and  beauty.  Her 
light  hair  waved  back  like  a  golden  halo 
above  her  forehead,  and  as  she  paused 
on  the  threshold  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
parted  lips  she  might  have  been  some 
bright  angelic  apparition,  who  had 
alighted  but  for  a  moment  upon  this 
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earth  and  who  would  at  a  word  spread 
her  wings  and  soar  upwards. 

Could  it  be  possible  this  dazzling 
vision  had  penned  that  dainty  note  ?  She 
then  had  followed  his  lonely  work  with 
interest  and  had  extended  the  hand  of 
sympathy  and  fellowship.  These 
thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind  as  he 
advanced  respectfully. 

"Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
Miss  Katherine  Ellis  ?"  he  questioned. 

"Yes,"  she  responded  uneasily,  with- 
out advancing  farther  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Then  you  wrote  me  that  note,"  these 
words  in  themselves,  commonplace 
enough,  came  from  his  lips  with  an  in- 
tensity that  startled  her. 

"Why,  yes;  I  wrote  it,"  she  stam- 
mered, gazing  around  the  room  as  if  she 
were  prepared  to  escape  instantly. 

For  a  brief  moment  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  meet  the  intent  gaze  fixed  upon 
her,  and  as  she  did  so  she  realized  the 
enormity  of  her  offense. 

She  had  done  something  unpardon- 
ably  bold  and  forward  and  utterly  un- 
ladylike, and  this  was  the  unfortunate 
result.  She  had  placed  herself  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly false  position,  which  natur- 
ally a  man  in  his  place  had  every  right 
to  take  advantage  of.  And  what  was 
worse  she  saw  with  mortification  that  it 
was  no  unkempt  and  awkward  specimen 
of  manhood  who  stood  regarding  her 
with  an  admiring  gaze  that  sent  the 
blood  tingling  into  her  cheeks. 

He  must  regard  her  as  some  brazen- 
faced creature  who  had  unblushingly 
sought  his  acquaintance.  Ah,  but  the 
man's  assurance  in  following  up  her  note 
immediately  and  in  presenting  himself 
in  this  wise!  Undoubtedly  he  prided 
himself  upon  his  many  feminine  con- 
quests. She  grew  more  and  more  angry 
with  herself  and  with  him,  and  her  heart 
swelled  with  shame  and  indignation. 

"This  may  seem  an  unpardonable  lib- 
erty," he  went  on. 

"It  does,"  she  interrupted  with  unmis- 
takable emphasis. 

Horton  drew  back,  "and  yet  your 
note  led  me  to  fancy — " 

"I  beg  you  won't  refer  to  it,"  she  ex- 
claimed hurriedlv,  "it  was  a  piece  of 
thoughtless  folly  r* 


"Pardon  me  if  I  fail  to  understand 
you." 

"I  will  explain  it,"  she  broke  in  hast- 
ily. "It  was  a  joke,  and  written  just  for 
fun." 

Horton  stood  watching  her  in  a  dazed 
fashion  as  she  continued:  "They  dared 
me  to  write  a  note  to  show  my  interest 
in  politics  and  schools;  and,  and  I  did 
it  just  for  a  lark,  a  harmless,  foolish 
jest." 

"And  yet  you  knew  about  my  work; 
you  spoke  of  having  watched  and  no- 
ticed. You  felt  some  interest  in  my  pub- 
lic services,"  there  was  a  strange  appeal- 
ing tone  in.  his  voice  that  thrilled  her 
with  remorse. 

"No,  I  knew  nothing  of  your  work,  I 
had  not  watched  or  noticed." 

"And  yet  you  wrote  as  one  familiar 
with  my  official  duties." 

"One  of  my  friends  told  me  about  it 
just  as  I  wrote  the  note,"  she  confessed, 
quailing  before  his  steadfast  gaze. 

Horton  drew  himself  to  his  full  height 
and  his  expressive  eyes  flashed  scorn- 
fuUy. 

"I  thank  you  for  undeceiving  me.  It 
was  a  costly  jest." 

Katherine  fairly  cowered  before  his 
withering  glance. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  she  faltered. 

"I  should  have  fancied  you  incapable 
of  such  a  jest."  Horton  strode  towards 
the  door  with  such  a  tragic  air  that 
Katherine's  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
was  touched. 

"Let  me  say  just  a  word  before  you 
go,"  she  began  lightly.  "Although  I 
cannot  hope  to  justify  my  foolish  con- 
duct, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you 
are  viewing  this  matter  somewhat  too 
seriously.  Let  us  be  frank.  My  note, 
written  in  fun,  made  you  imagine  that 
probably  some  flighty  school-girl  was 
Peeking  your  acquaintance.  Following 
some  impulse  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
or  pleasure;  or,  possibly  to  punish  her 
impudence,  you  sought  her  out, — and 
now — your  curiosity,  if  it  were  such,  is 
satisfied,  and  she,  believe  me,  is  as 
humiliated  as  you  could  wish.  Won't 
you  accept  my  humble  apology  and  let 
us  laugh  the  matter  off?"  Katherine 
smiled  and  advanced  timidly  towards  her 
indignant  guest. 
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Horton  stood  unresponsive,  eyeing 
her  with  a  cold  contemptuous  look ;  then 
he  broke  forth : 

"Since  you  have  asked  for  frankness, 
I  will  be  frank.  I  am  not  one  to  magnify 
trifles,  but  I  have  just  begun  to  realize 
the  important  part  they  play  in  every 
destiny.  Such  an  important  part  your 
small  amusing  jest  has  played  in  mine. 
Perhaps  it  sounds  incredible  to  you  that 
in  response  to  a  few  words  of  what 
seemed  genuine  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy, a  man  should  have  let  slip  his 
golden  opportunity  for  worldly  better- 
ment, should  have  robbed  two  dependent 
women  of  a  comfortable  living,  should 
have  offended  his  best  friend  an  1  finally 
have  turned  his  back  upon  the  city  which 
had  been  his  home  for  seven  years.  I 
tell  you  this  that  you  may  realize  the 
responsibility  you  may  assume  within 
the  measure  of  a  trifling  jest." 

He  was  gone  from  the  room  almost 
before  she  grasped  the  meaning  of  his 
words  and  she  stood  for  some  moments 
gazing  about  her  helplessly.  She  felt 
stunned  and  confused  by  his  sudden  and 
startling  outbreak,  and  not  until  the 
click  of  the  front  door  latch  aroused  her 
did  she  realize  the  purport  of  his  as- 
tounding words. 

Then  she  darted  across  the  room,  ex- 
claiming: 

"Wait !  Oh  I  come  back !  You  must 
explain  I"  She  hurried  out  into  the  hall 
in  vain  pursuit  of  the  relentless  speaker. 
"Ah,  please  come  back  I  come  back  for 
just  one  minute,"  she  cried  excitedly, 
throwing  open  the  front  door  and  peer- 
ing out  into  the  darkness.  But  only  a 
cold  gust  of  wind  answered  her  call  and 
thrust  into  her  face  the  chilly  rain  drops 
which  were  beginning  to  fall  rapidly. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Gabriel  Horton  was  seated  before  his 
writing-table,  on  which  were  piled  let- 
ters, pamphlets  and  documents  of  vary- 
ing description.  Beside  him  was  a  scrap- 
basket,  to  the  depths  of  which  he  was 
consigning  the  greater  part  of  the  ma- 
terial before  him. 

This  clearing  out  of  rubbish  was  the 
first  step  in  his  premeditated  move. 
Next,  he  would  pack  his  books,  which 


were  to  be  sent  home  with  his  few  pieces 
of  furniture. 

"It's  no  use  carrying  my  books  out 
West  at  present,"  he  mused,  "the  less 
stuff  that  I  have  to  hamper  me  before 
Tm  permanently  settled,  the  better." 

His  eyes  rested  affectionately  upon 
the  book-shelves  beside  him. 

"My  friends,"  he  murmured,  "my  tru- 
est and  most  valued  friends,  who  never 
fail  or  disappoint  me,  and  whose  society 
I  never  seek  in  vain  when  I  need  sym- 
pathy or  consolation.  Good-by,  my 
friends ;  just  now  I  cannot  take  you  with 
me,  but  some  day," — he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  eyed  his  books  with  a 
dreamy  and  abstracted  gaze;  and  as  he 
did  so  the  limits  of  his  sanctum  grew 
suddenly  more  spacious,  his  tiny  grate 
became  a  massive  fire-place,  his  modest 
bits  of  coal  blazed  into  big  round  logs, 
the  light  from  which  revealed  a  large  and 
well-stocked  library.  He  saw  a  vision  of 
himself  resting  in  a  comfortable  loung- 
ing chair  and  reading  aloud  from  one 
of  his  pet  authors,  and  opposite,  with 
her  small  slippers  touching  the  fender 
sat  Polly,  of  course,  with  the  soft  lamp- 
light falling  upon  her  bright  expressive 
face  and  her  contrary  curly  locks,  which 
never  could  be  coaxed  into  sedate  eflFects 
or  properly  repressed  by  hairpins. 

What  a  delightful  picture  1  One  not  to 
be  improved  upon  unless — ^what  non- 
sense— ^why  should  he  seem  to  see  the 
lamplight  gleaming  upon  some  marvel- 
ous reddish  gold  hair,  while  its  bright 
rays  revealed  a  tantalizing,  mocking, 
dazzling  smile,  the  memory  of  which 
haunted  him  and  thrilled  him. 

He  rose  impatiently  and  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  produced  the  note 
which  had  so  influenced  his  destiny.  He 
tore  it  once  across  and  then  a  second 
time,  and  was  about  to  scatter  the  pieces 
upon  the  glowing  coals,  when  all  at  once 
he  paused,  muttering,  "weak  coward 
that  I  am  to  dread  the  future,  or  to  re- 
gret what  might  have  been.  I  should 
feel  only  gratitude  to  her  who  saved  me 
from  myself.  I  wonder  what  she  thought 
of  my  behavior?  I  must  have  seemed 
to  her  either  a  madman  or  a  brute,  and 
I  can't  tell  which  I  would  rather  be  mis- 
taken for."  He  opened  his  letter-case 
and  placed  the  torn-up  note  within  it. 
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"If  it  had  only  not  been  written  in 
jest,"  he  sighed,  and  then  resumed  his 
tearing  of  old  papers.  This  process  was 
shortly  interrupted  by  a  loud  knock,  fol- 
lowed by  the  unceremonious  entrance  of 
a  tall,  wiry  fellow,  with  alert  black  eyes 
and  a  thick  crop  of  coarse  black  hair. 

"Hullo  there,  Gabe;  I  got  your  tele- 
gram an  hour  ago,  and  by  Jove  Fm  glad 
you've  reconsidered.  We're  going  to 
make  the  thing  a  big  success!  It  may 
be  a  hard  rub  just  at  the  start,  but  all 
the  men  have  'sand'  enough  to  hold  out 
until  they  get  some  *rocks.'  So  it  was 
'no  go'  with  that  treasurership  ?" 

"No  go,"  Gabriel  answered,  continu- 
ing to  tear  up  papers.  "When  do  you 
start?" 

"Haven't  you  heard?  We're  off  on 
Saturday." 

The  other  whistled.  "That  makes 
pretty  quick  work  for  me.  You  see  I've 
got  to  pack  up  here,  and  bid  the  folks 
good-by,  and  I  was  hoping  I'd  have  a 
week  or  so  at  home.  I  guess  they'll  be 
a  trifle  broken  up  over  my  going  off  so 
far.  You  can't  make  it  a  week  from 
Saturday?" 

"Yes,  I  can  make  it  a  month  from  Sat- 
urday," the  other  responded  laconically, 
"or  even  a  year,  but  it  won't  do  to  make 
it  one  day  later.  If  we  are  going  to 
catch  our  golden  opportunity  there's  no 
time  to  be  lost.  We've  got  to  hustle 
and  no  mistake  about  it.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  are  you  to  try  your  luck  with 
us?" 

"When  does  your  train  leave?" 

"At  4  P.  M." 

"I  will  be  there." 

"Gabe,  you're  a  trump.  You're  just 
the  level  head  we  need  for  balance  wheel. 
You  won't  regret  this  move,  old  man; 
we're  going  to  make  a  mint  of  money. 
I'll  drop  in  for  a  while  to-morrow  morn- 
ing with  some  details  I  want  you  to  look 
over.    Good-night." 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  behind 
this  visitor  when  it  flew  open  again,  ad- 
mitting Bob  Vincent,  who  entered  un- 
ceremoniousl}'.  He  threw  his  hat  and 
stick  upon  a  chair  and  faced  Horton  in- 
dignantly. 

"I  should  have  been  in  earlier,  but  I've 
been  looking  for  some  fellow  your  size 
to  bring  up  here  to  thrash  you." 


Gabriel  smiled  at  him  indulgently. 
"You're  always  thoughtful.  Bob." 

"After  all  I  had  told  you  about  the 
governor's  temper,  you  might  have 
smoothed  things  over  and  made  them 
seem  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Good 
heavens,  why  should  he  have  known 
which  way  you  voted  ?  You  might  have 
held  your  tongue  instead  of  blurting  out 
the  whole  blamed  business  and  putting 
yourself  in  the  worst  light  possible  i" 

"Now  that  the  matter's  settled,  it's 
hardly  worth  our  while  to  reminisce 
about  it  any  further,"  Gabriel  said 
calmly. 

Bob  took  an  angry  stride  across  the 
room.  "I  can't  believe  you  really  wanted 
the  place,"  he  muttered. 

"Oh,  no,  I  didn't  want  it!"  Gabriel 
said  scornfully,  sweeping  a  pile  of  cir- 
culars into  the  scrap-basket.  "I  wanted 
to  go  out  West  on  an  uncertainty;  I 
knew  that  it  would  please  my  mother 
and  Polly.  I'm  going  down  to  break 
the  glad  intelligence  to  them  to-mor- 
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"What's  your  confounded  hurry  ?  You 
might  give  the  old  man  time  to  cool  oflf 
a  bit.  Don't  get  discouraged.  I  haven't 
given  up  hope  even  yet.  I  know  you're 
the  one  man  to  fill  that  place  acceptably. 
The  governor  knows  it,  too,  and  I  am 
going  to  work  my  level  best  to  bring 
him  to  his  senses." 

Gabriel  shook  his  head.  "Bob,  you're 
a  brick,  but  there's  no  chance.  I  found 
that  out  to-day.  Goodness  knows  I  am 
dreading  to  pull  up  stakes,  but  I've  no 
choice.  Those  men  start  for  the  West 
on  Saturday  and  I  can't  let  that  chance 
slip  through  my  fingers." 

Bob  frowned  down  at  his  patent  leath- 
ers for  several  seconds,  while  his  friend 
went  on  sorting  his  papers. 

"Perhaps  you'll  come  in  Friday  night 
and  help  me  pack  my  final  goods  and 
chattels." 

"First,  I  will  talk  the  governor  blind 
and  deaf,  and  I've  a  mind  to  leave  the 
office  and  try  my  luck  out  West  with 
you.  At  all  events  I'll  threaten  him  with 
that." 

"I  wouldn't  go  too  far,  Bob,  on  my 
account.    I  tell  you  I'm  not  worth  it." 

"No,  that's  a  fact,"  his  friend  respond- 
ed drily  as  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
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cane.    "You  say  youVe  going  down  to  but  I  shall  have  to  do  the  thing  at  one 

see  your  mother  to-morrow  afternoon?"  fell  swoop." 

"Yes,  at  4.45.     It's  awfully  good  of  When  he  rose  from  the  writing-table 

you  to  try  to  help  me,  but  you  had  bet-  he  had  penned  but  one  note,  which  ran 

ter  let  the  matter  drop.     I  can't  begin  as  follows: 

to  thank  you  for  what  youVe  done  al-  My  Dear  Miss  Ellis:     I  cannot  leave 

ready.  town  without  sending  you  some  slight  apol- 

"Then  shut  up  trying  to,"  Vincent  re-  osT  for  my  outrageous  conduct  this  after- 

sponded,  slamming  the  door  behind  him.  "f°,^  J  S^?  ^^  say  by  way  of  explanation, 

A/i.       t--     r  •      j»     J         ^           ^  1.  •  1  t"^t  I  "2ia  just  passed  through  a  trymg  or- 

After  his  friend  s  departure,  Gabriel  deal,  which  had  fairly  upset  me  and  made  me 

finished  his  work  of  demolition  and  set-  long  to  claim  the  friendly  sympathy  your 

tied  himself  with  pen  in  hand  to  notify  "^^^  ':^J!!^^V''^'    ^'Z'"'"  *!?^  i'^A^ence  of  that 

,.           ^,          ri^'j''           TT       1.     J.  "li  "ote  upon  a  very  close  decision,  I  can   but 

nis  mother  ot  nis  decision,     hie  started  view  it  with  sincere  gratitude, 

several  sheets  and  pushed  each  one  away  I  thank  you  for  the  dainty  "jest"  which 

impatiently.    "It's  no  use,  I  can't  write  ^""^r^^^llL^l^V'^  my  senses. 

.^  ,r ,           -^             J       ,,T>ii  t.          ^1-1  Hoping  that  my  unmannerly  behavior  may 

It,     he  murmured.       1 11  have  to  break  have   seemed   rather   a  part   of  your  light 

the  news  by  word  of  mouth.     I  thought  comedy,    than    an    unpardonable    rudeness, 

that  a   few  words   received  to-morrow  ^  ^™'  Yours  gratefully  and  regretfully, 

morning  would  pave  the  way  somewhat,  Gabriel  Horton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Love 


HIS   LIGHT 


Like  to  the  owls  is  Love,  though  far  from  wise,- 

Like  in  his  blindness  under  sunny  skies. 

For,  only  in  the  shadows  of  the  night 

Is  love  possessed  with  wisdom's  wondrous  sight. 


HIS    GIFTS 


Love  keeps  no  count  of  any  gifts  at  all ; 
From  heedless  hands,  his  riches  ever  fall ; 
His  treasures  grow  with  spending,  well  he  knows, 
As  buds  increase  with  cutting  of  the  rose. 


HIS    PRIESTESS 


Le  Grand  Seigneur,  with  every  heavenly  grace, 
Has  blessed  a  woman  in  her  form  and  face. 
And  all  for  what  caprice  ?     That  she  may  prove 
A  fitting  offering  for  heathen  Love ! 


HIS  MOTHER 


Love  is  no  child  of  Venus,  fickle,  light. 
His  Mother  is  the  Mistress  of  the  Night, 
Within  Love's  eyes,  you  need  but  gaze  to  see 
The  sullen  passion  of  Melpomene. 

Annulet  Andrews 
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A  REPUBLIC   AND   ITS  REVOLUTIONS 


By  Colonel  J.  L  Dia.z  Ba.rcena.s 

Consul  for  VonozuolOb.  at  Phll«b.dolphl«b. 


It  has  been  said  that  republics  are  un- 
grateful. So  far  as  the  dictum  refers  to 
the  United  States  it  has  often  been  false ; 
applied  to  Venezuela,  it  is  often  true.  The 
revolutions,  that  have  shaken  the  country 
to  its  center  within  the  past  dozen  years, 
can  be  traced  to  a  thankless  populace, 
although  public  lust  for  loot  and  private 
greed  were,  in  every  case,  auxiliary 
causes. . 

Not  within  the  past  two  years  has  there 
been  a  time  when  the  political  conditions 
were  sufficient  excuse  for  violence.  Yet 
the  same  turbulent  spirit  that  interfered 
with  other  and  faultier  administrations 
crops  out,  ever  fresh,  ever  restless,  and 
€ver  ruinous  in  its  consequences. 

There  was  some  confusion  when  Presi- 
dent Castro  took  his  seat  three  years  ago. 
Military  as  well  as  moral  suasion  being 
necessary  to  his  elevation,  disorder  was 
inevitable.  The  inauguration  of  any  great 
event,  commercial  or  governmental,  is 
sure  to  be  attended  with  confusion.  There 
was  scarcely  time  for  a  sigh  of  relief  after 
the  end  of  the  Colombian  rebellion,  led  by 
General  Rangel  Galbiros,  when  the  nation 
thrilled  again  over  the  outbreak  of  a  revo- 
lution, nurtured  in  the  very  capital  of  the 
republic.  It  was  a  disastrous  turn  in 
affairs  which,  while  it  shocked  the  con- 
tented, intelligent  classes,  was  not  entirely 
unexpected  by  General  Castro,  whose 
watchfulness  had  been  constant.  The  an- 
tagonism of  the  disgruntled — many  of 
them  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who 
failed  to  obtain  favors  at  the  hands  of 
the  administration  they  at  first  supported 
— manifested  itself  from  time  to  time, 
breaking  out  violently  when  questions  of 
public  moment  arose,  and  vanishing  when 
they  were  settled.  The  mass  of  the  mal- 
contents became  the  agitators  and  military 
leaders  of  Matos's  uprising,  the  revolu- 
tion that  is  now  going  on. 

It  has  been  the  curse  of  Venezuela  that, 
when   honest,   patriotic  men,   skilled   in 


statecraft,  labor  most  earnestly  in  ex- 
pending their  energies  for  the  common 
good,  the  disaffected  are  quickest  to  cry 
"fraud."  It  is  the  only  battle  cry  that  is 
necessary  to  lead  the  masses  to  riot. 
From  a  Venezuelan  riot  a  rebellion  will 
spring  up  in  a  night,  like  a  toadstool. 
The  Indians,  half-breeds  and  mulattoes, 
who  comprise  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation, are  easily  stirred  into  a  passion 
by  fomentors  of  discord,  whose  usual 
policy  is  to  make  them  believe  that  the 
laws  subject  them  to  grave  indignities. 

A  political  leader,  with  a  handful  of 
ragged  half-breeds  as  followers,  may  set 
out  to  revenge  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong.  Before  he  goes  a  mile  he  will 
have  a  small  army  at  his  heels.  They 
yearn  to  fight  anything  or  anybody. 
Their  swashbuckling  spirit  and  numer- 
ical strength  inspire  him.  New  born  am- 
bition thrills  him.  Before  he  realizes  it, 
he  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  "revo- 
lution" which,  gathering  force  like  a 
wave,  may  land  him  in  the  presidency — 
or  in  the  ditch. 

South  American  revolutions  are  not 
always  unjustifiable.  That  one  led  by 
Castro  against  the  political  and  civil  in- 
iquity of  Andrade's  administration  in 
1898,  was  the  blow  of  a  patriotic,  fearless 
man  against  a  power  that  was  draining 
the  healthy  interests  of  the  republic. 
Straight  from  the  Venezuelan  frontier  he 
fought  his  way,  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
capital,  at  Caracas.  Out  went  Andrade ; 
in  went  Castro.  It  all  happened  in  a 
single  night.  Around  Valencia  were 
scattered  the  rebel  forces  of  Manuel  Her- 
nandez, who  had  been  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  Hernandez,  swearing 
vengeance  on  his  successful  opponent,  ex- 
cited the  people  to  revolt  by  flamboyant 
speeches  against  Andrade,  who,  he  said, 
was  selected  by  fraud.  Joaquin  Crespo, 
who  came  into  prominence  during  the  re- 
bellion in    1892,   was   sent  against  him 
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with  2,000  men.  Confident  of  victory,  he 
met  the  rebel  force  of  500  men  at  Car- 
meleras.  At  the  first,  wild  fire,  Crespo 
fell  forward  on  his  face,  killed  by  a  bullet 
in  his  breast.  Hundreds  who  had  ridi- 
culed Hernandez,  now  applauded.  His 
army  increased  fivefold.  Crespo,  as  dic- 
tator, had  a  hold  on  the  republic  that  wor- 
ried the  people.  They  rejoiced  at  his  end. 
But  Hernandez's  military  fame  faded  in 
a  day  when  Ramon  Guerra,  Andrade's 
minister  of  war,  crushed  his  rebellion  in  a 
single  battle,  captured  him,  and  put  him 
in  prison.  Some  of  the  routed  forces 
joined  Castro,  and  Andrade  fled  in  dis- 
may. 

Assuming  full  power,  Castro,  with  a 
quick,  unmistakable,  masterly  g^p  on  the 
tangled  reins  of  government,  began  to  re- 
form the  country's  crippled  system.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  release  Hernandez 
from  prison  and  elevate  him  to  the  De- 
partment of  Progress  and  Commerce. 
The  portfolio  was  accepted  with  much 
apparent  gratitude ;  and  the  new  minister 
acquiesced  in  the  government's  policy. 
But  he  had  a  nagging  ambition  to  become 
the  country's  chief  executive.  Suddenly 
he  departed  from  Caracas,  taking  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  men  who  had  helped  Cas- 
tro to  power.  Experience,  he  felt,  had 
added  sufficiently  to  his  skill  to  enable 
him  to  overwhelm  his  quondam  chief  with 
comparative  ease. 

General  Castro  smiled.  Schooled  in 
one  of  the  country's  military  academies, 
he  had  made  strategy  his  hobby.  Her- 
nandez fought  hard  for  five  months, 
dashing  out  from  the  hills  and  striking 
at  Castro's  forces,  then  dodging  back 
where  it  was  dangerous  to  follow  him. 
But  Castro  planned  better  than  Hernan- 
dez fought.  The  rebel  was  at  last  taken 
by  surprise,  captured,  and  for  the  second 
time  landed  in  prison. 

In  statesmanship  and  commercialism, 
Castro  has  shown  much  skill.  Confidence, 
keen  foresis^ht  and  an  iron  self-control 
are  among  his  attributes.  From  this  man 
Venezuela  has  turned  its  critical  eye  on 
General  Matos,  instigator  and  leader  of 
the  new  rebellion.  Matos  has  that  dogged 
determination  which  impresses  men.  As 
Minister  of  Finance  he  had  gained  pres- 
tige ;  as  a  losing  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, against  Paul  in  1890,  he  attained 


notoriety.  He  is  a  general  by  courtesy. 
His  wealth,  and  an  imposing  appearance, 
attracted  sycophants  without  number  and 
swayed  the  opinions  of  many  mobs.  He 
lacked  the  one  thing  he  most  desired — 
executive  power.  He  resolved  to  get  it — 
no  matter  how — ^and  he  made  charges  of 
fraud  against  the  government  in  general. 
His  knowledge  of  the  financial  system,  he 
declared,  enabled  him  to  learn  that  offi- 
cials were  looting  the  treasury. 

In  Venezuela  there  is  no  other  man  so 
rich,  so  imperious,  or  so  aristocratic  as 
Matos.  The  homage  people  paid  to  his 
wealth,  he  took  as  a  tribute  to  his  per- 
sonality. The  chastening  rod  of  criticism 
had  never  been  openly  administered  to 
him.  He  became  the  republic's  spoiled 
boy.  In  Caracas,  his  palace,  noted  for  its 
architectural  magnificence,  was  the  scene 
of  endless  festivities.  Under  the  giant 
palms  in  his  garden,  Matos  met  his  sym- 
pathizers and  sowed  seeds  of  sedition. 
His  ambition  burned.  He  would  draw 
abused,  unhappy  Venezuela  up  to  him. 

He  owned  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
$3,000,000 ;  but  he  had  little  ready  money 
— ^not  nearly  enough  to  carry  on  a  revo- 
lution. He  sat  talking  it  over  with  some 
followers  on  the  veranda  one  night : 

"I'll  get  the  cash,"  he  exclaimed,  jump- 
ing up  with  his  fists  clenched. 

The  words  were  repeated  throughout 
the  town,  but  the  government  was  too 
anxious  for  a  period  of  productive  peace 
to  pay  serious  attention  to  him. 

One  month  later  he  was  in  France, 
mortgaging  his  property.  He  bought  and 
armed  a  thousand-ton  steamship,  named 
it  "Liberator,"  and  loaded  it  with  3,000 
newly  purchased  guns  and  ammunition. 
With  this  floating  arsenal  he  boldly  set 
out  to  arm  his  followers  and  lead  them 
against  Castro.  Ill  luck  overtook  him  at 
Trinidad,  where  the  ship's  machinery  col- 
lapsed. He  was  not  discouraged.  Ar- 
ranging for  the  transfer  of  the  cargo  to 
the  State  of  Coro,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Venezuela,  he  reached  Vela  de  Coro,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast,  by  night. 

Five  hundred  men  had  been  assembled, 
outside  of  the  town,  under  General 
Rivera,  L.  Mendoz,  A.  Fernandez,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  discontented.  The 
march  to  the  city  of  Coro  began.  It  was 
a  mob  in  motley  that  tramped  awav.    The 
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greater  part  were  Indians,  half-breeds 
and  mulattoes.  There  were  but  few 
whites.  The  rattle  of  a  drum,  the  tramp 
of  feet,  have  a  fascination  for  these  peo- 
ple. Their  ideas  of  rebellion  are  as  ro- 
mantic— ^and  as  practical — as  a  school 
boy's  notion  of  Indian  fighting.  Grasp- 
ing the  handiest  weapon — a  club,  a  nicked 
machette,  or  the  awkward  choplin — they 
rush  from  their  labors  and  fall  into  line. 

Brilliant  in  uniform,  rigid  and  pomp- 
ous, General  Matos  rode  along,  the 
ragged  crew  of  rebels  tagging  at  his 
heels.  In  wonder,  at  first,  the  peaceful 
whites  stared.  Then  a  laugh  went  up 
over  the  country.  Its  pestering  echo  fol- 
lowed him  and  would  not  die  out. 

It  is  a  day's  journey  by  steamboat 
around  the  peninsula,  to  the  city  of 
Coro.  It  took  Matos's  army  a  week 
to  walk.  They  would  not  be  hurried, 
and  they  viewed  the  undertaking  in 
the  light  of  a  rebellion  to  be  introduced 
by  a  picnic.  Fruit  was  plentiful  and  cat- 
tle were  numerous.  They  stole  the  fruit ; 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  they  demanded  the  cattle.  None 
but  foolish  men  refused,  for  those  who 
denied  the  request  usually  lost  more  than 
was  asked.  Barbecues  and  rigadoons 
were  common  along  the  line  of  march. 
But  their  indolence  could  not  be«  taken 
as  an  indication  of  their  fighting  capacity. 
Many  were  desperate,  careless  of  life  as 
they  were  of  other  people's  property, 
and  never  contented  under  any  adminis- 
tration. 

Arriving  in  Coro  with  4,000  men, 
Matos  was  dismayed.  Castro  had  an- 
ticipated him.  A  fleet  of  eight  men-of- 
war,  under  command  of  Calmenares, 
blockaded  the  port.  Equipped  with 
American  guns,  the  vessels  stood  ready  to 
blow   the  rebel   army   out  of  existence. 


United  States  gun  boats  were  patroling 
the  coast.  Word  reached  Matos  that 
Castro,  with  an  arniy  of  8,000  men,  was 
marching  out  of  Caracas,  equipped  with 
Mausers  and  American  fieldpieces.  Gen- 
eral Sarria  and  Castro's  brother,  Cecilio 
Castro,  were  in  command.  Matos  kept 
away  from  the  coast  line  and  betook  him- 
.  self  to  the  adjoining  State  of  Barcelona, 
where  he  instructed  his  followers  in  the 
use  of  the  new  weapons  and  in  the  manual 
of  arms. 

This  revolt  of  Matos's  is  typical  of 
the  way  in  which  the  majority  of  our 
revolutions  have  had  their  inception. 
In  almost  every  case  the  results  have  been 
disastrous.  Ruthless  ambitions  and  polit- 
ical intrigues  are  the  country's  history. 
Jealousy  and  relentless  enmity  have 
played  an  important  part  in  arresting  its 
progress.  Into  the  latest  struggle  Matos 
brought  wealth,  pride  of  ancestry,  and 
some  experience.  He  staked  them  all^ 
and  his  liberty  and  life  as  well — on  the 
result.  Castro  brought  his  military  train- 
ing and  experience,  his  personal  power, 
and  the  great  influence  of  his  position. 

Every  revolution  has  stunted  Vene- 
zuela's growth.  Every  industry  awaits 
the  outcome  of  the  nation's  troubles.  Bus- 
iness conditions  are  bad;  prospects  are 
gloomy,  and  some  of  the  foreign  trade 
has  been  lost.  Yet  Venezuela's  resources 
are  such  that  prolonged  peace  would 
mean  wealth  to  investors  and  unparalleled 
prosperity  to  her  people.  It  is  not  only 
what  is  lost  during  the  actual  time  of  the 
revolution ;  it  is  the  rich  opportunities  of 
the  future  that  are  wiped  out  by  recurring 
discords.  The  patience  of  the  country's 
best  people  is  wearing  out,  and  the  time 
when  demagogues  and  tricksters  can 
arouse  riot  and  rebellion  at  will  must  ere 
long  end. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TOM  AND  JERRY,  AND  HOW  IT 
AFFECTED  AUNT  MALINDA 

By  Homer  M.  Price 


"Let  dis  lettah  go  down  Sou'f,  please, 
suh,"  and  the  speaker,  an  old  negro 
woman,  courtesied  low  as  she  handed  the 
chief  mailing  clerk  a  letter.  She  had  been 
saying  these  same  words  in  exactly  the 
same  way  every  Monday  morning  for  ten 
years.  She  had  grown  older,  thinner,  and 
shabbier  looking  in  the  time,  but  the  only 
variation  in  her  words  was  the  occasional 
substitution  of  "package"  for  "lettah." 
Rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  at  the  same 
time  in  the  day  and  week,  the  old  face 
would  show  up  at  the  window.  She  never 
put  her  letters  in  the  boxes  but  always 
handed  them  to  the  chief  clerk,  whose 
desk  was  at  the  window  facing  the  main 
corridor  in  the  post  office  building.  There 
was  something  so  earnest  and  melancholy 
in  the  face  and  tone  that  Tom  Turner  was 
never  too  busy  to  take  the  old  woman's 
letter  with :  "All  right,  Aimtie,  it  shall 
surely  go  down  South  this  very  day." 

The  letters  always  bore  the  same  ad- 
dress, written  in  the  same  hand : 

Jerry  Harris,  (Col.) 

Sugarland, 

Texas. 
Care  of  Capt.  Smith. 

Captain  Smith  was  the  superintendent 
of  the  State  Sugar  Farm  which  was 
worked  by  the  State  convicts;  plainly 
Jerry  was  one  of  these  unfortunates. 

One  cold  day  when  there  was  little 
business  in  the  office,  the  old  woman  ap- 
proached the  chief  clerk's  desk  rather 
timidly  and  handed  in  quite  a  large  pack- 
age with  the  usual  address,  but  instead 
of  asking  if  it  would  go  South,  her  old 
teeth  chattered  as  she  said:  "Is  it  dis 
cold  down  Sou'f,  you  reckon?"  It  was 
the  first  time  the  old  soul  had  ever  said 
anything  to  Tom  aside  from  her  request 
to  "let  dis  go  Sou'f;"  she  had  always 


appeared  very  reticent  before  and  Tom 
lurner  eagerly  seized  this  opening  to 
learn  something  about  her  and  her  letters 
for  the  South. 

Now  Tom  was  rather  a  gruff  govern- 
ment official  in  some  ways,  but  he  spoke 
very  kindly :  "Auntie,  are  you  very  cold  ? 
Come  here  by  the  register  and  warm 
yourself,  for  this  is  certainly  a  very  cold 
day  up  here  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  but  the  weather  reports  say  down 
South  it's  just  like  Spring.  But  why  did 
you  want  to  know  about  the  weather 
down  there  ?  Are  you  thinking  of  going 
there?" 

"No,  suh;  no,  suh;  I  can't  go  down 
dah.  I  was  just  thinkin'  o'  Jerry,"  and 
the  old  woman  put  out  her  feet  to  warm 
them. 

"And  who  is  Jerry  ?"  said  Tom. 

"Why,  he's  who  de  lettahs  go  down 
Sou'f  to ;  he's  my  boy.  Dey's  got  him  on 
de  State  Farm  down  dah,  and  I  thought 
if  it  wuz  cold  wedder,  I  hoped  dese  flan- 
nels could  git  to  him  right  away." 

"Well,  they  will  get  there  before  it 
turns  cold.  How  long  has  he  been 
there?" 

"Ten  year,  comin'  Crismus,"  said  the 
woman. 

"And  how  much  longer  has  he  to 
serve  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"Till  de  or  Marster  up  dah  calls  him/' 
she  said,  hopelessly,  pointing  upward. 

"What  was  he  sent  for?" 

"Nothin'  in  de  worl',  suh,  fur  nothin* 
in  de  worl'.  Dey  said  he  killed  his  Massa, 
Kumel  Blair.  But  he  didn't,  any  more 
'an  you  did." 

"Do  you  mean  Colonel  Blair,  who  was 
killed  down  on  the  Brazos?"  said  Tom 
Turner,  getting  very  much  interested. 

"It's  de  same  Kumel,  but  he  killed 
hisself.  Nobody  killed  him.  You  see 
my  boy  was  his  body  servant  endurin'  de 
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wall,  and  a'ter  de  wah  he  come  back  dah 
on  de  plantation,  and  Jerry,  he  just  staid 
wid  him  all  de  time,  and  den  one  day, 
de  Kurnel  had  been  drinkin'  pow'ful  de 
night  befo',  and  he'd  heerd  bad  news 
'bout  somethin'  anyway,  and  he  just  shot 
hisself  dah  in  de  room,  and  nobody  dah 
but  Jerry.  De  boy  he  come  runnin'  and 
hollerin'  dat  Massa  kill  hisself." 

''Well,"  said  Tom,  "what  made  them 
think  Jerry  did  it?" 

The  old  woman  bent  over  and  whis- 
pered :    "It  wuz  de  money,  dat  wuz  it." 

"Did  Jerry  get  his  money?" 

"No,  suh;  but  dey  feer'd  he  would. 
You  see,  de  Kurnel  nebber  had  no  fam- 
bly,  only  some  white  trash  out  on  de  per- 
rarie,  dat  said  he  wuz  dere  cousin,  and 
de  Kurnel,  he  set  so  much  store  by  Jerry, 
dey  said  he  mout  have  lef  de  money  to 
him.  Dey  wuz  so  skeerd  dat  he  lef  a 
will  dat  dey  hunt  dat  house  ober  and 
ober,  and  dey  arres'  Jerry  and  swore 
he  kilt  him." 

"Did  they  ever  find  the  will?"  asked 
Tom. 

"Lord,  I  don'  spec  der  wuz  eny  will. 
De  or  Kurnel  just  live  down  dah  on  de 
plantation  wid  de  niggers  as  couldn't  read 
nor  write,  till  I  spec  he  forgot  how  his- 
self. A'ter  de  wah,  he  got  into  some  bad 
trouble  down  at  Houston,  and  it  cost  him 
lots  of  money  to  get  out  of  it,  and  he 
just  got  mad  at  everybody  and  staid  at 
home.  He  neber  went  no  whar,  and  he'd 
set  and  look  so  lonesome  like;  but,  law, 
he  cuss  you  in  a  minute  if  you  go  near 
him,  and  vou  bet  dem  niggers  haf  to  walk 
de  chalk  line.  All  o'  them  'cept  Jerry. 
Dat  boy  do  anything  wid  de  Kurnel." 

"But  did  they  ever  find  any  writing  at 
all  around  the  house  ?" 

"Not  a  scrap.  De  only  writin'  around 
dat  place  for  years  wus  done  by  de  Kur- 
nel just  'fore  he  shot  hisself." 

Tom  was  getting  very  much  interested. 
"Well,  what  was  the  writing  about?" 

"Nobody  don't  know.  Jerry  and  me 
can't  read,  I  always  get  de  mistis  at  de 
house  to  write  my  lettahs,  and  so  nobody 
don't  know  what  he  writ  about.  He  said 
to  Jerry  jest  about  five  minutes  'fore  he 
took  out  his  pistol,  'Keep  dat  writin,' 
Jerry,  and  don't  you  neber  let  anybody 
git  it  away  from  you/  and  he  neber  did. 
I  got  it  yit,  and  nobody  ever  see  it.  But  I 


must  be  goin'  or  I'll  be  late  gittin'  dem 
white  folks'  dinner." 

After  the  old  woman  was  gone,  Tom 
thought  the  matter  over  and  determined 
he  would  try  to  see  that  paper.  Colonel 
Blair's  death  had  been  a  great  mystery, 
and  Tom  remembered  in  a  vague  sort  of 
way  that  his  father  was  somehow  con- 
nected with  it.  He  wrote  that  day  to  his 
father,  making  inquiry  about  it  and  re- 
ceived the  information  that  Colonel  Blair 
had  been  a  brave  soldier  during  the  re- 
bellion, but  had,  unfortunately,  been  so 
situated  at  one  time  during  the  fighting 
around  Vicksburg  as  to  give  his  personal 
enemies  an  excuse  to  accuse  him  of  cow- 
ardice. He,  Captain  Turner,  never  be- 
lieved it,  but  years  ago  in  Houston, 
during  a  saloon  brawl,  a  man  had 
accused  Blair  of  it  and  paid  for 
it  with  his  life.  It  cost  most  of  the 
Colonel's  fortune  to  get  out  of  it.  He 
was  to  have  been  married  at  an  early 
date,  but  the  young  woman,  being  a  high 
spirited  Southern  sympathizer,  declined 
to  marry  a  man  on  whom  even  a  sus- 
picion of  cowardice  rested.  Blair  had 
retired  into  seclusion  after  this  and  lived 
on  his  Brazos  River  plantation,  all  he 
had  left  of  his  fortune,  and  this  heavily 
mortgaged.  The  only  time  afterward 
that  he  had  ever  heard  from  the  Colonel 
•was  a  short  note  received  from  Blair 
about  the  time  he  was  murdered,  saying 
he  had  made  his  will  and  had  made  him, 
Captain  Ralph  Turner,  administrator.  In 
fact,  he  believed  it  was  not  received  until 
he  had  read  of  his  old  Colonel's  death. 
The  will  was  never  found,  and  the  estate 
had  been  in  the  courts  ever  since.  There 
were  now  a  little  over  one  hundred  acres 
of  the  best  of  this  land  held  by  the  court 
in  trust  for  the  rightful  owner. 

Tom  read  his  father's  letter  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  he  would  see  the  paper 
the  old  negro  woman  had  told  him  about ; 
but  how  to  do  it,  was  a  knotty  question. 
He  knew  she  never  received  any  answer 
from  her  letters  to  her  son,  so  he  thought 
he  would  try  a  piece  of  strategy.  He 
wrote  Captain  Smith,  the  convict  farm 
superintendent,  to  get  an  order  from 
Jerry  Harris  to  his  mother  for  a  certain 
paper,  Jerry  would  know  what  paper,  and 
to  assure  him  it  would  likely  be  of  great 
benefit  of  his  mother. 
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In  a  week  Tom  was  in  possession  of 
the  following: 

"Malinda  Harris:  Show  Mr.  Tom 
Turner  the  paper. 

his 

Jerry  (X)  Harris. 

mark. 

Witness:  Chas.  Smith." 
The  next  Monday  the  old  woman  ap- 
peared as  usual  with : 

**Let  dis  lettah  go  down  Sou'f,  please, 
suh." 

Tom  stopped  her  as  she  started  to  go 
with,  "Auntie,  do  you  ever  hear  anything 
from  Jerry?" 

**No,  suh;  nebber  a  word.  He  can't 
write,  and  he's  got  nobody  to  write  for 
him  down  dah." 

"Well,  I  have  heard  from  him,  and  he 
wants  you  to  do  something  for  him.  Will 
you  do  it  ?"  said  Tom. 

"Course,  I'll  do  it.  He's  all  I  got  and 
ain't  I  bin  workin'  for  him  a  cookin'  and 
washin'  for  de  last  ten  years  jest  to  git 
money  to  send  him  so  he  can  git  him  any- 
thing he  wants.  Course,  I  do  it ;  what  is 
it  my  Jerry  wants?" 

Tom  was  cautious  as.  he  produced  Jer- 
ry's order. 

"Now,  you  take  that  and  get  your 
^vhite  mistress  to  read  it  and  you  do  just 
-what  Jerry  tells  you  to  do.  It  may  be  he 
-will  be  helped  by  it.  Be  sure  now,  and 
you  bring  me  the  answer  right  away. 
Remember  you  have  promised  to  do  any- 
thing Jerry  wants  done." 

"" Yes,  suh ;  I  do  anything  he  wants 
done,"  and  she  started  away  again. 

The  next  morning  when  Tom  opened 
his  office  window,  there  stood  the  old 
auntie.  She  was  greatly  disturbed  and 
Tom  saw  her  eyes  looked  as  though  she 
had  been  crying. 

"Good  morning,  auntie.  Pretty  cold 
this  morning,"  said  Tom  cheerily. 

"Yes,  suh;  pretty  cold,  but  is  you 
Cap'n  Turner's  son  ?"  said  the  old  woman 
nervously. 

"Yes,  I  am  Captain  Ralph  Turner's 
son.    Did  you  know  him  ?" 

"Lord  have  mercy,  I  should  say  I  did 
know  him,  and  a  good  man  he  was,  too. 
If  you  is  his  son,  you  can't  mean  me  and 
my  boy  any  harm,  and  I  have  fotched  the 
paper.  Dere  it  is." 
Tom  took  a  small  piece  of  paper,  yel- 


low with  age,  from  the  old  trembling 
hands.  He  thought  she  looked  very  old 
that  morning  and  that  hard  work  would 
soon  stop  the  letters  from  going  down 
South  from  this  patron  of  the  office.  If 
she  had  rest,  she  might  last  a  few  years 
longer.  He  thanked  her  for  the  paper 
as  she  turned  to  go.  In  ten  minutes  Tom 
Turner  was  acting  like  a  crazy  man.  He 
got  a  leave  of  absence  and  left  for  Austin 
that  night.  He  said  to  the  postmaster 
as  he  explained  the  object  of  the  trip,  "I 
never  would  have  thought  a  nigger  con- 
vict could  have  worked  me  up  like  this." 

Christmas  dawned  bright  and  cold  in 
1884,  and  it  was  on  Monday.  The  post 
office  was  closed,  all  except  the  chief 
clerk's  window,  and  every  once  in  a  while 
the  old  negro  janitor  would  come  by  and 
Tom  would  say,  "Not  yet,  Josh,  but  she'll 
come.  You  keep  him  there  in  the  base- 
ment by  the  furnace  and  don't  bring  him 
till  I  signal." 

A  happy,  joyful  crowd  came  rushing 
through  the  corridors  laughing  and  hal- 
looing to  each  other,  and  still  the  chief 
clerk's  window  was  open  and  the  key  in 
the  door  that  opened  to  the  outside.  Sud- 
denly through  the  crowd  came  the  bent, 
shivering  form  of  an  old  negro  woman. 
She  was  thinly  clad,  and  her  poor  old 
shrunken  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes  were  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  merry  crowd. 

"Happy  Christmas!"  said  Tom.  The 
door  was  now  opened  and  the  old  woman 
was  half  dragged  into  the  great  United 
States  post  office.  A  signal  was  made 
and  the  chief's  window  was  closed.  It 
was  a  holiday  now  all  over  the  post  office. 

The  old  woman  was  confused  and 
scared.  She  stammered:  "I  wanted  dis 
package  to  go  Sou'f.  I  wanted  him  to 
get  it  'fore  Crismus  come,  but  I  jest 
couldn't  get  it  done.  I'se  worked  on  it 
ebery  night,  but  my  eyes  is  so  old,  I 
couldn't  work  fast.  It's  a  comforter  to 
keep  his  naik  and  chist  warm.  But  he 
can't  git  it  for  his  Crismus  gift.  I'se  too 
late." 

Tom  offered  the  old  negress  a  chair, 
but  she  said  she  must  be  going ;  but  Tom 
said  he  had  something  to  tell  her  about 
Jerry  if  she  would  sit  down.  When  he 
said  this,  she  sat  down  very  humbly.  Tom 
cleared  his  throat  and  finally  began : 
"You  know  you  gave  me  the  letter  that 
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Jerry  got  the  day  Colonel  Blair  was  shot. 
Well,  here  is  that  letter  and  I  want  to 
read  it  to  you.  Now  listen  and  I  will  ex- 
plain it  to  you  as  I  read.  It  is  dated 
February  2d,  1873: 

"  'I,  James  Blair,  make  this  as  my  only 
will  and  testament.'  You  understand 
now.  Auntie,  that  this  is  the  Colonel's 
will,  the  one  the  cousins  were  looking  for. 
Well,  then,  it  reads :  *My  property  is  like 
my  life,  nearly  all  wasted.  Little  will  be 
left  after  my  debts  are  paid,  but  I  be- 
queath that  little  to  the  colored  boy,  Jerry 
Harris,  who  almost  alone,  of  all  my 
friends,  has  remained  true  to  me.  He 
saved  my  life  at  the  battle  of  Mansfield, 
and  wears  a  scar  almost  over  his  heart 
in  consequence.  I  am  in  sound  mind  and 
health  as  I  write  this.  I  will  be  dead  in 
an  hour.  I  ask  that  Captain  Ralph  Tur- 
ner see  that  this  will  is  carried  out. 

(Signed)  James  Blair.''' 

When  Tom  finished  reading,  the  old 
woman  only  looked  bewildered.  Tom 
saw  she  had  failed  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  paper. 

"Now,  Auntie,  it  is  this  way.  You  see 
Colonel  Blair  was  in  debt  and  it  took 
nearly  everything  he  had  to  pay  the 
people  he  owed.  My  father  has  looked 
after  the  property,  and  these  'white 
trash'  cousins  you  spoke  of  failed  to 
prove  that  they  should  have  what  was 
left.  After  everything  was  paid,  there 
was  over  one  hundred  acres  of  that  good 
Brazos  River  land  left.  Now,  you  heard 
me  read  the  Colonel's  will.  Whom  does 
that  land  belong  to?" 

"I  don't  know  who  it  belongs  to,"  she 
answered,  even  more  mvstified. 

"Why,  can't  you  see  it  is  Jerry's? 
Every  foot  of  that  land  belongs  to  your 
boy." 

"What  good  land  goin'  to  do  wid  him 
on  de  State  Farm?  Dat's  what  I  want 
to  know." 

"Well,"  Tom  went  on,  "don't  you  see 
that  this  paper  shows  Jerry  never  killed 
the  Colonel?" 

"I  knowed  dat  all  de  time,"  she  said 
stolidly. 

"Of  course,  you  did,  but  you  see  the 
Governor  didn't.    He  knows  it  now." 

"Well,  what  good  will  dat  do?"    But 


she  was  beginning  to  see,  and  Tom  knew 
it.  He  opened  the  window  and  made  a 
signal,  closed  it  and  opened  the  door. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  good  it  will 
do.  He  can  pardon  your  boy.  Set  him 
free."    Tom  was  getting  nervous. 

"But  will  he  do  it?"  The  old  eyes 
were  sparkling  now. 

"He  has  done  it  already."  Through 
the  opened  door  came  the  old  janitor 
first,  and  behind  him  a  negro  bent,  de- 
crepit, and  seemingly  an  old  man. 

The  old  woman  stared  a  moment  at 
both  the  men  and  then  turned  to  Tom : 

"You  say  my  boy  is  free?  My  Jerry 
boy  done  turned  loose !    Whar  is  he?" 

Tom  felt  very  sorry  for  the  old  Woman 
as  he  said  very  slowly : 

"Auntie,  Jerry  is  not  a  boy  any  more. 
You  have  not  seen  him  in  ten  years. 
These  have  been  hard  years  to  Jerry.  He 
has  had  to  work  hard  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  He  looks  like  an  old  man  now. 
When  you  get  him  back  down  on  the 
farm,  he  will  get  better  and  look  younger. 
He  has  been  sick  a  great  deal,  and  his 
form  is  bent  like  that  old  man's  there. 
His  hair  is  gray  like  his  and  Jerry's  steps 
will  be  slow  and  feeble  like  that  old  man's 
there.  Can't  you  see,  Auntie,  look  at 
him!" 

"You  neber  seed  my  boy  if  you  think 
he  looks  like  dat  ol'  nigger.  My  boy 
fines'  lookin'  colored  man  in  Texas." 

"Tell  her,  Jerry,"  said  Tom  helplessly. 

The  man  Tom  had  described  came  for- 
ward, his  form  trembling. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Mammie?  I'm 
your  boy  dat  you  been  so  good  to.  I'm 
de  one  you  sent  all  dat  money  to  and 
all  dem  nice  things.  Can't  you  see  I'se 
your  Jerry,"  and  he  reached  forward  as 
though  he  would  take  her  in  his  arms. 
She  was  terribly  agitated  and  was  slowly 
undoing  the  package  she  had  brought  to 
mail.  At  last  she  said,  "Let  me  see  your 
breas'  right  over  your  heart.  Is  you  got 
a  scar  dah?" 

The  man  tore  open  his  shirt  and  on  the 
dark  background,  a  little  to  the  left,  was 
a  scar  red  as  crimson. 

The  old  woman  went  up  to  him,  put 
the  comforter  she  had  knitted  carefully 
and  tenderly  around  his  head,  took  his 
arm  and  said  simply : 

"Let's  go  down  Sou'f." 
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"God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  boasts  two  soul-sides — "  and  in 
the  whole  range  of  woodland  music  there 
is  hardly  a  note  more  fit  to  "face  the 
world  with"  than  the  loud  crescendo 
chant  of  the  ovenbird — queecha,  queecha, 
queecha,  ringing  yet  mellow,  delivered 
wath  extraordinary  animation  and  volume 
until  it  comes  to  an  abrupt  stop  after  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  repetition.  You  may 
hear  the  little  vocalist  a  hundred  times 
before  you  catch  a  sight  of  his  olive  habit, 
his  white,  dark-streaked  breast,  or  the 
tawny,  black-bordered  patch  on  the  top  of 
his  head — as  pretty  a  place  for  a  pretty 
bit  of  color  as  vanity  itself  could  devise. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  verse  goes  ? 

.  .  .  **  Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the 

world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her.'* 

The  morning  recitative,  clear,  challeng- 
ing and  insistent,  is  free  to  all  comers, 
but  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  the  oven- 
bird's  even-song — a  thrilling  burst  of 
music  hardly  to  be  heard  without  profana- 
tion by  human  ears.  At  sunset  or  early 
dusk  of  a  June  evening,  he  shoots  into  the 
air  from  the  thick  woods,  where  his  mate 
is  warming  their  eggs  with  her  breast  and 
wings,  and  as  he  slowly  sinks  earthward, 
pours  forth  this  honey-moon  rhapsody, — 
first  a  few  notes  of  prelude — Hymen,  to 
Hymen! — and  then  a  delicious  warbled 
cadenza,  whose  sweetness  and  passion 
melt  the  very  heart.  Though  nest  and 
young  are  inevitably  the  absorbing,  re- 
current centers  of  bird  life,  yet  there  are 


many  degrees  of  domestic  preoccupation ; 
nor  does  tlie  ovenbird  lose  anything  in 
our  sympathies  from  the  fact  that  his 
courtship  is  spiced  with  more  or  less 
serious  quarrels.  The  enchanted  hour 
strikes,  and  each  to  other  and  to  their 
wildwood  home  the  mated  lovers  attach 
themselves  with  jealous  devotion.  Their 
nest,  which  is  shaped  like  the  oven  of  our 
grandmothers,  the  round  entrance  being 
at  one  side,  blends  almost  indistinguish- 
ably  with  the  wild  growth  and  litter  that 
strew  the  floor  of  the  forest.  Under  its 
arching  thatch  roof  of  roots  and  dry 
leaves  are  laid  five  or  six  eggs,  flesh- 
tinted,  and  sprinkled  with  red-brown 
dots;  and  any  intruder  who  approaches, 
even  at  many  rods'  distance,  is  greeted  by 
sharp,  piteous  cries  and  uneasy  sallies. 
If  eggs  or  nestlings  are  in  immediate 
jeopardy,  the  unhappy  mother  flutters 
distractedly  almost  under  the  spoiler's 
hand,  with  that  appealing  feint  of  broken- 
winged  helplessness  by  which  many 
ground-building  birds  pit  their  cunning 
against  man's  power  and  cupidity.  For 
some  time  after  the  young  birds  leave  the 
nest  they  are  watched  over  and  fed  by 
the  parents,  and  the  little  party  ranges  the 
green  midsummer  woods,  walking  slow- 
ly and  noiselessly  over  the  leaf-strewn 
ground,  or  along  the  mossy  top  rail  of  a 
crumbling  fence,  happy  and  secure,  but 
grown  more  and  more  silent,  and  never 
up-borne  now  by  that  burst  of  lyric  rap- 
ture, which  belongs,  not  to  the  wooing 
season,  but  to  the  wooer's  honey-moon 
paradise. 
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Flags  and  streamers  hung  limp  in  the 
rain.  Bedraggled  men  and  women  hur- 
ried toward  elevated  stations,  a  trifle 
shamefaced  at  having  risked  health, 
clothes  and  republican  principles  by 
standing  for  two  hours  on  the  Broad- 
way curb  to  see  the  procession  pass. 

The  clatter  of  many  hoofs  still  echoed 
down  the  street  whence  the  escort  had 
disappeared. 

At  every  window  the  national  colors 
of  Barataria  mingled  with  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

The  skies  alone  had  failed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  welcome  accorded  Archduke 
Michael  of  Barataria  by  the  good  city 
of  New  York.  But  the  window  decora- 
tions, the  blue  and  yellow  greatcoats  and 
busbies  of  Squadron  A,  and  the  gor- 
geous uniforms  of  the  Archduke's  staff 
had  gone  far  toward  alleviating  the  dis- 
mal effect  caused  by  the  sky.  The 
mayor,  the  committee,  the  aldermen  and 
the  jostling  thousands,  had  offered  the 
freedom  of  the  city  with  as  royal  a  wel- 
come as  if  April  sunshine  instead  of 
April  showers  beat  down  on  everything. 

The  Archduke  was  worthy  the  ap- 
plause he  elicited.  Not  only  was  he  the 
sole  brother  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
Gregory  V,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Em- 
peror of  Barataria ;  but  he  had,  in  more 
than  one  Eastern  campaign  justified  his 


Ba- 

raiarian  /\rmy. 

He  had  fared  to  the  United  States 
ostensibly  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  land 
whither  so  many  discontented  subjects 
of  Barataria  had  flocked;  but  in  reality 
as  bearer  of  the  olive  branch  of  peace 
and  good  fellowship  from  his  Imperial 
brother  to  the  Western  Republic. 

Even  as  he  leaned  wearily  back  in  his 
victoria,  under  the  pelting  rain,  the 
Archduke's  appearance  well  befitted  his 
title.  The  figure  beneath  the  garish 
Lieutenant-General's  uniform  was  well 
set  and  soldierly;  the  bearded  face  was 
calm,  commanding ;  the  eyes  and  mouth 
steady  but  humorous. 

On  clattered  the  carriage,  surrounded 
by  its  cloud  of  blue  and  yellow  troopers ; 
until  it  reached  the  foot  of  Morton  street, 
where  the  Imperial  yacht,  "Hapsburg," 
whereon  the  Archduke  dwelt  in  the  brief 
intervals  between  civic  entertainments, 
was  moored. 

"His  Royal  Highness,  owing  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  will  remain  on 
board  the  'Hapsburg'  this  evening;  post- 
poning his  review  of  the  Baratarian 
musical  societies  until  to-morrow  night," 
was  the  official  bulletin  given  out  to  the 
members  of  the  press,  half  an  hour  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Archducal  party  at  the 
yacht. 

"I  am  desolated  to  disappoint  Made- 
moiselle," said  an  attach6,  to  a  remark- 
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ably  pretty  girl,  who  shivered 
under  the  folds  of  a  long  mackin- 
tosh, on  the  edge  of  the  pier.  **But 
His  Royal  Highness  commissions 
me  to  ask  that  Mademoiselle  defer 
the  interview  which  he  promised  . 
until  .to-morrow  morning  at  lo. 
His  Royal  Highness  is  much 
fatigued  by  the  day's  ceremonials 
and  is,  moreover,  in  danger  of 
taking  a  heavy  cold  from  the  in- 
clement weather.  Mademoiselles 
will  come  to-morrow  instead?" 

"Isn't  it  hard  luck?"  sighed 
Hilda  Dale,  as  she  joined  another 
girl  at  the  pier  entrance.  "He 
can't  see  me.  And  I'd  manoeuvred 
so  for  that  interview,  and  the  man- 
aging editor  praised  me  when  I 
succeeded  in  getting  the  appoint- 
ment for  this  afternoon.  We  were 
to  have  made  a  first  page  feature 
of  it  for  to-morrow  morning's 
paper ;  and  now  I  must  wait  a  day 
and  perhaps  be  put  off  again." 

"What  a  shame!"  sympathized 
the  other  girl,  "and  after  you'd 
been  waiting  a  solid  hour  on  this 
wet  pier,  tool  Did  you  see  him 
at  all?" 

"Only  for  a  moment ;  but  long  enough 
to  impress  his  face  on  my  memory.  You 
know  we  newspaper  people  are  trained 
to  do  that.  He  is  the  first  scion  of  roy- 
alty I  ever  saw, — always  excepting 
beautiful  Margharita  of  Italy,  of  course, 
— who  had  a  really  kingly  look.  And, 
what's  more,  he  looks  like  a  tnan!  And 
he  looks  as  if  he  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
It  would  have  been  a  good  interview," 
she  ended  wistfully. 

About  a  table  in  the  smoking  room  of 
the  "Hapsburg,"  sat  four  men:  Arch- 
duke Michael;  his  aide.  Colonel  Baron 
la  Noue ;  Major  Patzoff  of  the  staff ;  and 
Count  de  Beritz,  Baratarian  Consul- 
General  in  New  York. 

"This  is  the  idea,  gentlemen,"  the 
Archduke  was  saying,  "His  Imperial 
Majesty,  my  brother,  bade  me  study  the 
people  of  this  land.  Now  what  oppor- 
tunities have  I  for  such  study?  Cheer- 
ing crowds  attend  my  carriage.  A 
mayor,  a  city  council,  a  committee  greet 
me  with  set  speeches  of  welcome.    Now, 


I   AM   DESOLATED  TO   DISAPPOINT   MADEMOISELLE  " 

cheers  and  speeches  are  common  to 
every  nation.  There  is  nothing  distinc- 
tive about  them.  I  want  to  see  the  peo- 
ple when  they  are  off  their  guard ;  when 
they  are  engaged  in  their  ordinary  pleas- 
ures or  vocations.  To  see,  in  short, 
without  being  seen.  That  is  why  I  sent 
word  that  I  would  remain  aboard  this 
evening." 

La  Noue,  more  accustomed  than  the 
rest  to  his  chief's  eccentricities,  guessed 
the  meaning  underlying  this  speech 
while  the  others  were  still  in  darkness. 

"But,  Sir !"  he  protested.  "Here  in  a 
strange  citv,  in  a  strange  land,  unguard- 
ed, and '-" 

"I  shall  go  in  mufti,  of  course,"  inter- 
rupted the  Archduke,  "De  Beritz  has 
been  here  five  years.  He  ought  to  know 
the  city  by  this  time.  He  shall  be  our 
guide." 

He  lifted  his  wine  glass  and  sipped 
slowly  and  reflectively ;  but  a  light  of  fun 
crept  into  his  big  eyes  as  he  furtively 
watched  the  Consul-General's  face.  For 
the  nature  of  the  Archduke's  plan  was 
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*'  SO  it's  settled  " 

beginning  to  steal  through  that  diplo- 
mat's brain;  and  at  each  successive 
thought  of  Archducal  peril,  Imperial 
wrath,  outraged  civic  and  national  eti- 
quette, the  Count's  face  grew  longer  and 
more  horrified. 

**So  it's  settled !"  remarked  the  Arch- 
duke, waving  aside  De  Beritz's  protests 
and  addressing  himself  to  his  aide  with 
the  careless  informal  manner  he  some- 
times adopted  toward  this  old  comrade 
at  arms.  "Hunt  up  some  civilian  clothes 
for  us.  La  Noue.  The  older  the  better. 
We  start  at  nightfall.  De  Beritz  shall 
show  us  the  New  Yorker  in  his  home,  in 
his  streets,  his  cafes,  his  theaters.  Don't 
look  so  alarmed,  my  poor  Count.  There 
is  no  possible  danger.  The  adventure 
will  never  be  made  public.  Should  it 
reach  the  ears  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  I 
will  guarantee  your  forgiveness.  But 
oh !  what  an  article  for  these  enterprising 
American  papers,  if  ever  it  should  leak 
out  I  It  would  make  the  fortune  of  the 
finder.  I  half  wish  some  such  bit  of 
luck  might  come  to  that  little  writer 
woman  with  the  dark  eyes,  whose  inter- 
view I  had  to  postpone." 

New  York  was  very  wide  awake,  that 
evening.  It  is  not  every  day  that  an 
Archduke  receives  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  Moreover  it  is  almost  as  seldom 
that  so  many  out  of  town  people  are 
there. 

An  undercurrent  of  excitement,  tem- 
pered into  irritability  by  fatigue  and  rain, 
pervaded  the  crowds  that  lined  the  East 
Side  streets.  People  who  were  ordinar- 
ily well-mannered  enough,  scowled  when 


jostled    on    the    thronged 
walks;  scant  applause  was 
meted    out    to    the    brief- 
skirted  songstresses  whose 
cracked  voices  tore  through 
the  smoke  clouds  of  cheap 
I   concert  halls;  many  ques- 
\  tions  and  extra  work  had 
r  frayed   and   worn   thread- 
bare   the    temper    of    the 
police. 

It  was  perhaps  lo  o'clock 
when  a  party  of  four  men 
who  carried  themselves  like 
soldiers  and  were  dressed 
with    elaborate    plainness, 
forced  their  way  through  a  narrow  en- 
trance into  a  huge  low-ceiled  hall  where 
perhaps  three  hundred  men  and  women 
were    congregated.      A    piano   jangled 
distressingly  in  one  comer.    Groups  sat 
drinking  at  side  tables  or  lined  up  before 
the  sloppy  bar.     In  the  cleared  central 
space,  East  Side  toughs  and  girls  with 
very  straight .  bangs  waltzed  after  the 
fashion  of  their  kind. 

"This,"  whispered  the  eldest  of  the 
quartette  of  newcomers,  "is  a  resort 
rather  gruesomely  known  as  'Death 
Garden.'  Four  women  within  the  past 
month  have  committed  suicide  here ;  and 

it  is  said  that  the  police " 

A  shriek  from  a  girl  near  the  rear  en- 
trance checked  him.  The  piano  jangle 
stopped  short.  A  volley  of  shouts  and 
oaths  was  followed  by  a  wild  scramble 
for  the  doors.  Throughout  the  babel, 
one  high,  piercing  voice  kept  re- 
peating : 

"The  cops !  The  place  is  pulled !" 
The  four  soldierly  men  were  picked 
up,  swirled  hither  and  yon,  dragged  far 
asunder  like  floating  atoms  in  a  freshet ; 
by  that  maddened  rush  of  men  and 
women  for  the  street. 

As  well  might  a  man  strive  to  stem 
Niagara  as  to  guide  his  course  among 
those  panic  stricken  wretches.  The 
doors  were  reached;  burst  from  their 
hinges,  and  out  poured  the  crowd. 

Twenty,  perhaps,  of  the  foremost 
refugees  were  promptly  captured  by 
waiting  policemen  and  detectives;  but 
the  rest,  by  sheer  force  of  numbers, 
burst  their  way  through  the  human  net. 
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and  scattered  in  every  direction.    Detec- 
tives and  police  gave  chase. 

For  two  blocks  each  way,  men  ran, 
stumbled,  shouted,  sought  hiding,  place 
from  the  nightsticks  of  their  pursuers. 

Archduke  Michael,  brother  to  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  Gregory  of  Barataria, 
caromed  against  an  electric  light  pole  at 
the  corner  of  Rivington  street  and  the 
Bowery,  recovered  his  balance  quickly, 
and  paused  to  look 
about  him. 

The  chase  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  regular 
stream,  of  traffic.  He 
was  safe  from  indignity 
at  the  hands  of  the 
police.  Just  how  he  had 
come  here  he  could  not 
clearly  recall. 

He  had  been  cast  out 
of  the  dance  hall  along 
with  the  other  revelers, 
had  been  carried  some 
yards  by  the  rush;  had 
become  confused  in  the 
crowd ;  had  (in  company 
with  that  segment  of  the 
refugees  in  which  he 
found  himself)  experi- 
enced a  brush  with  the 
poHce;  and  had,  after 
vainly  trying  to  find  his 
way  back  to  the  point 
of  egress,  been  pushed 
onward  by  the  crowd  to 
this  spot. 

Whether  the  dance  '. 
were  a  quarter-block  oi 
quarter-mile  distant  he  cc 
not  say.  Where  his  suuc 
might  be  he  had  no  idea. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his 
cheek ;  then  glanced  at  his  fin- 
ger tips.  They  were  smeared 
with  red.  An  unerring  night-stick  had 
smashed  in  the  side  of  his  derby,  had 
broken  the  brim,  and  had  roughly  grazed 
his  cheekbone. 

His  left  sleeve  was  torn,  and  splotches 
of  mud  covered  trousers  and  coat. 

A  sudden  fancy  of  what  his  Imperial 
brother  would  say  could  he  see  him  now ; 
of  how  the  gold-laced  Baratarian  Army 
would  regard  their  Commander-in- 
Chief,  caused  him    to    lean  once  more 


against  the  electric  light  pole  and  gasp 
with  inextinguishable  laughter. 

After  a  little,  moved  thereto  by  the 
curious  glances  of  a  few  of  the  passers- 
by,  the  Archduke  recovered  his  gravity. 
Clearly  the  only  thing  left  for  him  to 
do  was  to  return  to  the  yacht,  trusting 
to  luck  that  his  three  companions  would 
be  awaiting  him  there.      Small    use    in 
searching  for  the  min  this  maelstrom  of 
'    '    Yes,  he  must  re- 
yacht,  get  to  his    , 
and  throw  away 
ed  clothes, 
age  in  which  the 
ide  their  tour  of 
nowhere  in  sight, 
engage  another, 
slowly  along  the 
til    he    sighted    a 
rehicle,  and  hailed 
ir  grinned  beerily 
was  moving  on, 
rchduke's  persist- 
ed with  an  air  of 
5  unconscious  as 
ipelling,    induced 
draw  up. 
man,"  began  the 
nke,    in    his    best 
h,  "I  desire  you 
to  take  me  to 
the  foot  of  Mor- 
ton street." 
^       "Ah,  g'wan!" 
hazarded   the 
driver,     doubt- 
\  fully. 

"As  quickly 
as  possible," 
continued  His 
Highness,  open- 
ing the  cab 
door  and  step- 
ping in.  This 
roused  the  jehu  to  action.  Jumping 
from  the  box  he  shouted : 

"Hey,  get  t'ell  out  of  there.  S'pose 
I'm  goin'  t'  have  them  muddy  clones  of 
yours  all  over  my  clean  cushions?  Get 
out,  you  hobo,  till  I  see  if  you've  got  the 
fare." 

Again  choking  his  desire  to  laugh,  the 
Archduke  of  Barataria  obeyed  the  be- 
hest of  the  Cabman  of  Gotham. 

"Now,  then,  cough  up,"  commanded 
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the  driver,  briskly.  "Got  the  price  ?  It'll 
cost  you  $2.50  from  here  to  Morton 
street." 

'*Get  me  there  in  fifteen  minutes  and 
you  shall  have  $5,"  promised  the  Arch- 
duke, good  naturedly;  reaching  for  his 
pocket-book. 

The  jehu  deig^ned  to  smile  with  ex- 
pectation; but  his  smile  froze  into  a 
glare  of  ferocity  as  the  Archduke  put  his 
hand  into  a  ragged  space  where  the  side 
pocket  had  been  torn  away  in  the  crush. 

"You  dead-beat  I"  yelled  the  cabman, 
shaking  his  fist  threateningly  under  the 
Archducal  nose.  "It's  lucky  for  you  I 
found  out  you  was  broke  before  we  got 
to  Morton  street !  I'd  've  knocked  your 
ugly  Dago  head  off." 

And  scrambling  to  the  box  he  drove 
away  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

The  Archduke  resolved  to  ask  a 
policeman,  who  was  approaching,  the 
nearest  route  to  Morton  street. 

"Constable,"  he  began,  politely,  "how 
does  one  get  to " 

"Move  on,  I  tell  you,  before  I  run  you 
in!"  snarled  the  policeman. 

The  Archduke  walked  away.  Further 
questions,  he  saw,  were  useless.  A  mo- 
ment later,  he  paused  mechanically  be- 
fore a  shop  whose  whole  show-window 
was  filled  by  a  colored  lithograph  of 
himself. 

From  where  he  stood,  the  plate  glass 
reflected  his  own  battered,  blood- 
smeared  face  and  disreputable  attire, 
even  as  he  read  under  the  picture  the 
emblazoned  legend: 

"America  Welcomes  Barataria's  Arch- 
duker 

"She  does  indeed!"  he  muttered. 
"And  as  no  potentate  was  ever  before 
welcomed !" 

The  rain  began  to  fall  more  heavily; 
the  thermometer  had  dropped  ten  de- 
grees since  sunset. 

From  dawn  to  early  evening  the  Arch- 
duke had  been  receiving  deputations, 
bowing  response  to  cheers,  making  and 
listening  to  speeches.  Twice  before  on 
that  day  the  rain  had  soaked  him  to  the 
skin.  Now  at  last  he  realized  he  was 
dead  tired:  and  chills  began  to  creep 
along  his  spine. 

His  greatcoat  he  had  left  in  the 
carriage.      His    ragged    clothing    hung 
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quickly,  too,  if  he  wished 
to  avoid  a  heavy  cold  on 
the  lungs. 

"Boy,"  he  called,  less  urbanely  than 
was  his  wont,  as  an  A.  D.  T.  messenger 
slouched  along  under  the  shelter  of  a 
shiny  rubber  coat  for  whose  protection 
the  Archduke  would  at  that  moment 
gladly  have  paid  $100. 

"Boy!"  he  repeated,  more  sharply,  as 
the  messenger  gave  no  heed. 

The  boy  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

"Can  you  direct  me  to  Morton 
street  ?"  asked  the  Archduke. 

"Sure !"  replied  the  boy,  never  check- 
ing his  pace,  "foUer  the  man  from 
Cooks." 

A  well-dressed  man  hurried  along, 
bound  for  the  Grand  Street  "L"  Station. 
The  Archduke,  his  brow  clearing, 
stepped  up  to  him. 

"Sir,"  he  began,    "Can  you " 

"No,  I  can't!"  snapped  the  other. 
"I'm  broke." 

Puzzled,  a  little  out  of  temper,  yet  the 
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fragments  of  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
still  well  to  the  fore,  the  Archduke  re- 
coiled. 

"He — he  actually  took  me  for  a  beg- 
gar!" he  gasped,  half  aloud.  Then, 
catching  sight  again  of  his  mirrored 
form  in  the  plate-glass  window,  he 
laughed  a  trifle  grimly. 

•*I  can  scarcely  blame  him,"  he  mut- 
tered. "In  the  meantime  I  am  as  far 
from  my  yacht  as  ever.  I  wonder  if 
an  American,  set  down  alone  in  the 
midst  of  an  unexplored  European 
city,  in  such  a  plight  as  mine,  would  re- 
ceive better  treatment.  Probably  not. 
But  how  to  find  my  yacht,  to  get  to 
Morton  street  in  this  strange  place 
where  one  street  is  as  another  to  me  and 
where  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  perpetual  rain !" 

He  saw  approaching,  on  his  return 
beat,  the  policeman  who  erstwhile  had 
ordered  him  to  move  on.  The  Arch- 
duke's first  impulse  was  to  avoid  meet- 
ing him. 

Suppose  the  officer  should  carry  out 
his  threat  and  arrest  him? 

Every  newspaper  in  the  civilized  world 
would  contain  an  account  to-morrow,  of 
the  plight  of  the  honored  visitor ;  how  he 
had  disguised  himself,  gotten  into  a 
brawl  in  a  low  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
had  been  ignominiously  forced  to  sleep 
in  a  station-house  cell. 

What  capital  Transalpina  (Barataria's 
hereditary  foe)  would  make  out  of  the 
incident  of  the  Baratarian  Princeling's 
despicable,  boorish  behavior  in  a  coun- 
try whither  he  had  gone  as  the  Nation's 
guest!  How  ignominiously  would  his 
American  mission  fail ! 

And, — by  far  the  most  terrible 
thought  of  all, — how  could  he  ever  re- 
turn to  face  the  august  and  scorching 
wrath  of  his  Imperial  brother,  His 
Majesty  Gregory  V,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  Emperor  of  Barataria? 

Soldier  and  man  of  courage  as  he  was, 
this  last  thought  sent  a  chill  through  the 
Archduke  that  struck  deeper  than  did 
the  increasing  cold. 

This  American  tour  was  the  first 
diplomatic  mission  with  which  the  Em- 
peror had  seen  fit  to  intrust  him.  Its 
success,  both  believed,  meant  much  to 
Barataria.     And,  if  the  mission  should 


fail,  through  this  mad  freak  of  the 
younger  brother's,  it  meant  lifelong  dis- 
grace for  the  luckless  Archduke. 

"I  told  you  once  before  to  move  on !" 
cried  the  policeman,  who  had  come  with- 
in speaking  distance.  "If  I  have  to  warn 
you  again,  you'll  move  on  to  the  sta- 
tion-house. 

"But,"  protested  the  Archduke,  al- 
most timidly,  "I  wish  to  be  directed 
to " 
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"Move  on,  I  said !''  growled  the  Arm 
of  the  Law. 

And  the  Archduke  of  Barataria 
obeyed. 

Twice  again  did  the  Archduke  seek 
to  learn  the  way  to  Morton  street.  One 
man  paid  no  heed  to  his  query ;  the  other 
swore  at  him. 

He  realized  the  hopelessness  of  trying 
to  find  his  own  way  to  the  yacht.  His 
only  knowledge  of  the  city  had  been 
gained  from  a  carriage  seat,  in  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  and  by  daylight. 

Another  policeman  strolled  by;  and, 
at  sight  of  him,  a  daring  plan  leaped 
into  the  Archduke's  mind.  From  the 
man's  features  and  from  the  accent  in 
which  he  hailed  a  passing  acquaintance, 
this  second  officer  was  evidently  a  Bara- 
tarian. 

The  Archduke's  inspiration  was  to 
declare  himself,  to  demand  escort  to  the 
yacht ;  and  trust  to  the  policeman's  lO}^ 
alty  to  the  Motherland  to  avert  betrayal 
of  his  secret. 

"Officer,"  said  the  Archduke,  placing 
himself  in  the  path  of  the  bluecoat  and 
speaking  low  in  the  Baratarian  tongue, 
"I  am  Archduke  Michael  of  Barataria. 
I  command  you  to " 

The  policeman  thrust  forward  his 
hand,  palm  open,  caught  the  Archduke 
square  in  the  center  of  the  chest  and 
sent  him  spinning  backward  against  a 
peanut  vendor's  stall. 

A  strange  thrill  swept  like  a  white- 
hot  iron,  over  Michael's    senses.      He 
was  thirty-six  years  old,  and  this  was 
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the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  been 
struck.  And  the  hand  raised  against 
him  had  been  a  fellow-countryman's  1 

The  Archduke's  right  hand,  by  in- 
stinct, leaped  to  his  left  side;  but,  in 
place  of  a  sword,  it  encountered  only 
the  torn  and  flapping  coat  pocket. 

The  policeman  took  no  note  of  the 
gesture,  being  too  fully  occupied  in  re- 
viling the  supposed  tramp. 

"If  you  weren't  a  countryman  of  my 
own,"  the  bluecoat  finished,  "and  if  this 
wasn't  a  gala  time  for  our  country,  I'd 
have  you  sent  to  the  Island  for  making 
mock  of  the  noblest  prince  in  the 
world  I" 

And,  turning  on  his  heel  the  irate 
Baratarian  stamped  away. 

"His  is  a  face,"  the  Archduke  next 
heard  one  pedestrian  say  to  another, 
"that,  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten.  I 
was  within  ten  feet  of  him  at  City  Hall 
park  to-day,  and  I  got  a  splendid  chance 
to  study  his  every  expression." 

"Pardon  me,"  interposed  the  Arch- 
duke, "but  I  am  the  man  you  speak  of. 
Will  you  have  the  courtesy  to  guide  me 
to  my  yacht?" 

It  would  be  easy  on  the  morrow  to 
send  out  an  official  denial,  should  this 
man  make  public  his  adventure. 

The  other  meanwhile  had  stopped  and 
was  examining  the  Archduke  with  keen 
interest.  Suddenly  he  broke  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

"The  cleverest  panhandler  trick  I  ever 
ran  up  against,"  he  exclaimed  to  his 
companion.     "See?    The  fellow's  actu- 
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ally  made  up  to  look  a  little  like  the 
Archduke.  Shall  we  give  him  a  quar- 
ter?" 

But  the  Archduke  had  already  turned 
away. 

The  situation  had  now  grown  more 
strained.  It  was  one  thing  to  become 
separated  from  one's  party  and  to  con- 
front odd  misunderstandings.  It  was 
quite  another  to  be  lost,  penniless, 
ragged  and  half-ill,  late  at  night  in  a 
strange  city. 

The  Archduke  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  his  life  had  not  been  devoid  of  ad- 
venture. But  he  realized  that  his  pres- 
ent position  had,  sometime  since,  passed 
the  point  where  it  possessed  any  further 
element  of  humor; — ^at  least  to  its 
victim.  i 

He  was,  for  the  moment,  at  the  end 
of  his  simple  expedients.  The  cold,  the 
fatigue,  the  unprecedented  condition  of 
affairs  all  went  to  benumb  his  thinking 
powers. 

Dully,  at  last  his  mind  grasped  at  a 
new  plan.  Two  doors  away  was  a 
saloon,  from  whose  interior  the  muffled 
notes  of  a  Baratarian  folk-song  rose 
above  the  street  noises. 

The  Archduke  noted  the  name  over 
the  transom  and  entered. 

A  glare  of  light,  waves  of  malodorous 
heat,  sounds  of  laughter,  shouting  and 
song  in  his  own  tongue  rushed  to  meet 
him.  The  exhausted  man  reeled  slightly 
as  he  stepped  toward  the  bar. 

He  leaned  across  it  and  spoke  low, 
to  a  man  who,  from  his  obesity  and  air 
of  importance,  he  judged  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"Compatriot,"  he  murmured,  "a  word 
with  you,  please.  I  am  Archduke 
Michael  of  Barataria,  and " 

"Get  out  of  here!"  roared  the  loyal 
Baratarian*  seizing  a  beer  mallet  and 
starting  around  the  bar. 

"What's  up,  Max?"  called  a  lounger. 

"This  tramp  insults  the  name  of  the 
Archduke!"  roared  the  proprietor, 
charging  down  on  the  offender. 

As  the  saloon  man  neared  him,  the 
Archduke's  patience  gave  way.  With  a 
straight,  crashing  lefthander  to  the  jaw 
he  sent  his  stout  assailant  sprawling  in 
the  sawdust. 


Then,  taking  no  heed  of  the  uproar, 
he  walked  out.  Back  into  the  street  he 
had  grown  to  loathe,  wandered  the 
Archduke.  Behind  him  rushed  a  bar- 
keeper, hot-foot  in  search  of  a  police- 
man to  arrest  his  employer's  assailant. 

Divining  this  purpose,  the  Archduke 
walked  as  hastily  as  dignity  would  per- 
mit, in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  peril  and  disgrace  he  had  feared 
were  now  imminent. 

At  the  thought  he  quickened  his  pace ; 
and  almost  collided  with  a  slender  girl 
who  came  around  the  corner  of  Riving- 
ton  street. 

Hilda  Dale,  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Planety  was  returning  from  "covering"  a 
meeting  at  the  University  Settlement. 

She  recoiled  in  involuntary  disgust 
from  the  sudden  contact  with  the  be- 
draggled figure  against  whom  she  had 
so  nearly  fallen.  But  the  figure  bowed ; 
and  the  voice  that  murmured  an  apology 
was  not  that  of  a  tramp. 

She  glanced  at  the  face,  and  then 
halted  dead  in  front  of  him ;  her  gaze  of 
bewilderment  turning  to  one  of  startled 
conviction. 

"The  Archduke!"  she  murmured  in- 
credulously. 

"At  your  service.  Mademoiselle,"  he 
returned,  "and  may  I  so  far  waive  eti- 
quette as  to  ask  you  to  place  yourself  at 
my  service  sufficiently  to  direct  me  to 
my  yacht?" 

"Why — ^why,  certainly,"  answered  the 
puzzled    girl,    "but    why    not    take    a 

"I  have  lost  my  purse,"  he  said,  "and 
my  suite  as  well.  I  find  myself  helpless 
in  this  fair  city  of  yours." 

A  note  of  pathos  underlay  the  forced 
lightness  of  his  tone  and  touched  the 
newspaper  woman  to  the  heart. 

This  sprig  of  Royalty  was  more  pitia- 
bly powerless  than  any  of  the  beggars 
who  wandered  past;  more  alone  than 
the  veriest  outcast. 

Without  replying,  she  hailed  a  chance 
cab,  on  its  homeward  way  to  the  stand 
in  front  of  the  Stoats  Zeitung  building. 

"Step  in,  Sir,"  she  commanded,  turn- 
ing to  give  the  address  to  the  curious 
driver. 

But  the  Archduke  stood,  holding  open 
the  cab  door. 
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"If  you  will  join  me  in  the  drive,"  he 
said,  courteously,  "I  will  give  you  the 
interview  you  were  to  have  to-morrow. 
Alas  I  It  will  hardly  compensate  you, 
though,  for  the  far  more  exciting  article 
which  I  must  beg  you  not  to  publish — 
the  account  of  my  unofficial  visit  to  your 
city  to-night." 

"The  temptation  is  great,  Sir,"  she 
sighed,  seating  herself  beside  him.  "This 
would  make  my  reputation  on  my  paper. 
But  if  it  is  a  royal  command 1" 

'•It  is  not  the  Archduke  who  com- 
mands, Mademoiselle.  It  is  the  ragged, 
penniless  wanderer  who  entreats  it  of 
your  charity." 

The  girl  hesitated.  Perhaps  no  one 
outside  of  the  newspaper  business  can 
realize  how  terrible  was  her  temptation ; 


how  great  would  have  been  her  rewards 

"Does  it  mean  so  much  to  you,. Sir?**" 
she  asked  after  a  pause. 

"It  means  my  career — ^my  whole 
future,"  he  said  gravely.  "Still,  if  it 
is  Mademoiselle's  future  against  my 
own " 

He  hesitated. 

"Please  don't  think  of  it  in  that  way/*^ 
she  interposed,  her  voice  shaking  a  little 
through  the  very  force  of  her  renuncia- 
tion, "it  is  of  no  consequence.  And  now 
for  our  interview!  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  beg^n  in  the  stereotyped  way  by  ask- 
ing your  opinion  of  Americans?" 

"I  shall  judge  them  all,  henceforth,  by 
one  woman,"  answered  His  Royal  High-^ 
ness.  Archduke  Michael  of  Barataria. 


The  House 

It  hath  no  costly  luxuries. 

This  little  house  of  hers. 
No  ancient  heirlooms  here  are  found. 

No  Orient  fabric  stirs ; 
Nay,  its  caparisons  are  all 

So  simple  and  so  plain 
That  one  would  say  the  dweller  here 

In  poor  demesne  doth  reign. 

Yet  hath  she  wealth  more  beautiful 

Than  any  gold  can  buy  ; 
Hers  is  a  kingdom  in  whose  bounds 

Life's  dearest  treasures  lie. 
For  love,  it  is  a  humble  thing, 

And  yet  so  wondrous  fair 
That  where'er  it  doth  enter  in, 

It  makes  a  palace  there. 

O  thou  who  knowest  grimy  da}'s, 

A' d  chafest  under  fate, 
Learn  of  this  queenly  soul  the  way 

Thy  palace  to  create. 
What  though  thy  lot  ungenerous  be, 

And  thou  of  crownless  line, 
If  God  himself  doth  dwell  with  thee. 

He  makes  His  riches  thine. 


Stephen  Tracy  Livingston^ 
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WHAT  ANARCHY  IS— A  VIEW   IN  DETAIL 


By  George  SolhcIs  Goodwin 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ject of  human  inquiry  in  which  intelli- 
gent people  of  to-day  are  interested,  of 
which  they  are  so  universally  ignorant  as 
the  subject  of  anarchy,  its  origin,  its 
meaning  and  its  aims.  And  yet  it  is  a 
subject  of  vital  interest,  which  has  for 
years  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of 
European  statesmen,  and  which  recent 
events  have  forced  America  also  to 
recognize,  as  something  which  must  be 
faced  and  reckoned  with. 

We  are  to-day  vitally  interested  in 
anarchy  and  its  creed  because  just  as 
the  sans-culottes  thundered  at  the  palace 
gates  of  Louis  XVI.,  so  is  anarchism 
knocking  at  our  gates  to-day.  It  is  here, 
and  it  threatens.  We  have  been  forced 
to  feel  its  imminence.  It  is  no  longer  a 
myth  or  a  dream.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere 
question  for  the  consideration  of  ab- 
stract investigation ;  it  has  become  for  us 
a  concrete  thing  to  be  dealt  with.  We 
feel  that  it  is  no  longer  a  far-off  thing. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  right 
here  at  our  doors,  and  that  it  is  become 
too  big  to  be  ignored.  It  is  beyond  the 
academies,  and — at  least  until  we  know 
just  what  it  is — it  is  beyond  the  police. 

Whether  anarchy  be — as  many  of  its 
adherents  claim — a  step  forward  in  the 
evolution  of  society,  or,  what  the  world 
believes  and  fears,  a  leap  backward  into 
the  void  of  chaos  and  barbarity,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  here  to  be  met  and  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  will  rise  or  fall  ac- 
cording to  its  own  strength,  and  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  opposition 
that  will  be  opposed  to  it.  Whatever 
view  is  taken  of  it,  the  political  dream  of 
the  Russian  Bakounine  must  be  looked 
to  as  a  possibility  or  probability  of 
impending  sociological  and  political 
change. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the 
world  to-day  about  one  million  anarch- 
ists, and  many  more  adherents  of  those 
cognate  philosophies,  which  make  for 


pretty  much  the  same  end,  and  which  are 
bom  of  the  same  spirit  of  upheaval  and 
unrest. 

In  France  there  are  fifty  thousand  fol- 
lowers of  Elisee  Reclus,  Paris  alone  con- 
taining fifty  "groups"  with  an  average 
membership  of  twenty  "comrades"  in 
each.  In  Russia,  counting  together 
nihilists,  anarchists  and  socialists,  radi- 
cals and  moderates,  there  are  upwards 
of  three  hundred  thousand  who  acknowl- 
edge apostleship  to  Antonof  and  Kro- 
potkine.  In  Germany  the  disciples  of 
Hertzen  and  Feuerbach,  Lassalle  and 
Karl  Marx,  number,  all  told,  over  a  mil- 
lion souls,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
holding  the  fanatical  creed  of  the  first- 
named  of  these  famed  German  leaders  of 
sociolo^c  thought.  In  the  United  States 
every  city  and  town  has  its  "group"  or 
"groups"  from  Bangor  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  in  Chicago  there  are  more 
anarchists  than  in  Turin,  Geneva  and 
Madrid  all  together. 

England  is  a  hive  of  secret  anarchistic 
societies;  Italians  by  many  thousands 
give  blind  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
Merlino  or  Malatesta;  Spain  is  infected 
through  and  through  with  anarchistic 
virus,  and  Austria  dreads  every  day  a 
repetition  of  the  infamous  murder  of  the 
gentle  Empress  Elizabeth,  than  whom  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  one  more 
innocent  of  any  actual  political  offense. 

Besides  the  evil  doing  to  death  of  this 
unhappy  woman,  the  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  the  assassination  of  an  em- 
peror, a  king,  two  presidents  of  free 
republics  and  a  prime  minister;  and  all 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
anarchism. 

For  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  the 
ever-increasing  activity  of  the  anarch- 
istic propaganda,  bearing  fruit  in  the 
great  Russian  uprising  of  1874,  in  which 
fourteen  hundred  persons  were  involved ; 
the  massacre  of  police  in  Chicago  in 
1886;    the    meteoric    rise    into    baleful 
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prominence  of  the  hideous  Ravachol,  the 
cultured  Henry,  and  the  murderous 
Vaillant,  in  Paris,  during  1892  and  1893 ; 
and  sporadic  manifestations  of  violent 
activity  in  all  the  populous  centers  of 
the  world.  Meanwhile  the  "groups" 
have  been  growing  in  strength  and  num- 
bers, anarchistic  journals  are  being  pub- 
lished and  circulated  in  every  city  from 
New  York  to  Novgorod,  and  the 
peculiar  worship  of  strange  economic 
gods  goes  on  gaining  new  recruits  daily 
to  its  shrine  of  political  revolution  and 
social  upheaval. 

When  one  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence asks  another,  "What  is  Anarchy?" 
the  other  generally  refers  to  the  dic- 
tionary and  says,  "it  is  absence  of  law." 
If  he  is  intellectual,  he  may  say,  "It  is 
the  negation  of  all  existent  things."  But 
frankly  and  honestly  he  ought  to  say,  "I 
don't  quite  know."  . 

Because  unless  the  subject  of  anarch- 
ism is  studied  in  the  most  searching 
manner,  no  conception  can  be  gained  of 
its  meaning  or  its  aims,  and  even  close 
study  fails  to  discover  a  creed  universally 
accepted  among  anarchists. 

At  the  outset  of  this  enquiry  we  note 
that  in  anarchy's  ranks  there  are  many 
persons  of  conceded  intelligence,  and 
some  of  great  intellectual  grasp.  Why 
do  they  believe  in  it  ?  Of  what  texture  is 
this  strange  melange  of  high  thought, 
debased  purpose,  and  misused  effort, 
which,  with  huge  stress,  tragedy,  noise 
and  blood,  has  been  for  eighty  years 
stalking  through  the  world?  Why  do 
so  many  persons,  the  thoughtful  as  well 
as  the  thoughtless,  march  under  its  red 
banner,  and  stand  ready  to  die  in  order 
to  attain  the  realization  of  their  aims? 

What  is  anarchy,  and  what  does  it 
want,  and  if  it  gets  what  it  wants,  what 
will  it  do  with  it? 

The  origin  of  anarchy  is  a  curious 
one.  Anarchy  was  bom  of  a  phrase. 
And  this  phrase  sprouted  from  a  seed  of 
the  French  revolution.  Thus  it  ran: 
"Property  is  Robbery." 

Striking  as  the  phrase  is,  it  is  not 
more  so  than  the  man  who  uttered  it — 
Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon.  Proudhon  was 
bom  at  Besangon,  France,  in  1809,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  war  which  en- 
gaged, not  only  his  native  land,  but  all 


Europe  at  that  time.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  some  of  the  unrest  and  turmoil  of 
the  time  got  into  his  brain,  and  made  of 
him  the  man  he  was.  Just  as  France  ap- 
peared filled  with  despair,  yet  a  giant  in 
arms,  so  was  Proudhon.  He  began  to 
think  and  write  almost  from  his  birth; 
his  physical  strength  was  wonderful,  his 
mental  activity  just  as  marvelous.  In  his 
earlier  writings  he  foreshadowed  the 
stand  he  was  to  take  in  after  life — one 
of  uncompromising  hostility  to  author- 
ity, and  rebellion  against  human  society. 
The  sincerity  of  the  man  is  shown  in  the 
motto  of  his  life — ^"State  only  what  thou 
knowest." 

Proudhon  could  have  been  rich,  but 
he  renounced  all  such  opportunities  on 
the  plea  of  conscience.  Said  he,  "To 
hoard  capital  is  a  crime.  To  collect  in- 
terest, theft."  He  was  the  first  anarch- 
ist, its  founder,  and  consequently  one 
of  its  greatest  exponents. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  here  the 
various  books  and  pamphlets  that  were 
written  by  Proudhon  in  which  he  enun- 
ciated his — ^up  till  then — ^unheard-of 
views  of  govemment  and  society,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  brought  to  him  im- 
prisonment, exile  and  early  death.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  being  the  founder 
of  anarchy,  he  did  not  fail  to  formulate 
his  theories  into  consistent,  although 
scarcely  practicable,  shape.  His  ideas 
reduced  to  a  system  were  these : 

(i)  There  shall  be  no  State — that  is, 
no  executive  center  of  law  and  authority. 

(2)  There  shall  be  no  masters  of  in- 
dustry— laborers  shall  work  under  a  co- 
operative system. 

(3)  No  high  or  low  classes,  but  abol- 
ishment of  all  aristocracies,  whether  of 
wealth  or  title. 

(4)  No  "La  Patrie"— the  people  of  all 
lands  to  fraternize  and  form  one  great 
commonwealth. 

This  comprehends  the  theoretical 
formula  which  was  proposed  by  Proud- 
hon. It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  co-operative  system  of 
labor  which,  in  the  Lanark  Mills  of  Rob- 
ert Owen,  the  Rochdale  Enterprise,  and 
in  so  many  other  attempts  to  socialize 
labor,  was  put  into  operation  in  after 
years,  and  is  successfully  operative  to- 
day. 
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The  ideas  of  Proudhon  were  scattered 
throughout  Europe — then  in  convulsion, 
or  at  least  preparing  for  the  convulsion 
of  '48  which  this  war-cry  of  proletarian 
emancipation  helped  to  hasten — ^and  ran 
like  wildfire,  through  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia,  the  latter  country 
offering  an  especially  fertile  field  for  the 
propaganda,  because  the  Russian  peas- 
antry, ground  down  by  serfdom  and  the 
tyranny  of  an  autocratic  rule,  were  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  because  the  man  of  the 
hour  was  there  waiting,  as  it  were,  to 
take  up  the  message^of  the  new  regime, 
and  carry  it  forward  into  practice.  This 
man  was  Michael  Bakounine,  who  was 
born  at  Torschok,  Russia,  in  the  year 
1814. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  fitted  by 
nature  to  be  the  leader  of  an  interna- 
tional insurrection  it  was  Bakounine. 
Restless,  independent,  brilliant,  a  true 
child  of  revolt  and  discontent,  he  com- 
bined in  himself  the  erratic  impulse,  the 
shrewdness,  initiative  and  resource  of 
the  born  agitator.  His  life  was  a  drama 
more  curious  and  thrilling  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  fiction. 

Bakounine  grasped  at  once  the  ideas 
of  Proudhon,  and  put  them  into  prac- 
tical operation.  Proudhon's  system  of 
anarchistic  ethics  was  purely  theoretical ; 
Bakounine  made  it  workable.  The  Rus- 
sian became  the  founder  of  secret  politi- 
cal societies  of  the  modern  sort.  He 
organized  anarchy — ^first  in  Russia,  later 
in  Italy.  He  was  the  father  of  that 
anafchy  which,  rampant  and  organized, 
is  knocking  at  our  doors  to-day,  armed 
in  strength,  and  uncountable  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  votaries.  That  is,  he  founded 
communistic  anarchy  which  differs  from 
the  plan  of  individual  anarchy  first  pro- 
posed by  Proudhon  and  later  taken  up 
by  many  Frenchmen  and  Russians,  chief 
among  whom  were  Fourier,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Hertzen  (a  German  who  emi- 
grated to  Russia)  on  the  other. 
Bakounine  formulated  the  following 
programme  of  anarchistic  demands : 

(i)  Communistic  cities  and  towns. 

(2)  Common  ownership  of  land,  and 
all  the  products  of  labor. 

(3)  The  abolition  of  rent,  interest  and 
(private)  profit. 

(4)  Open  revolt  and  physical  force. 


(5)  A  secret  propaganda  until  such 
time  as  the  organizations  shall  be  ready 
for  open  insurrection. 

(6)  Only  such  administration  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  enforce  liberty  and 
justice. 

(7)  Right  to  physical  integrity — that 
is  no  murder  or  trespass. 

(8)  Right  to  the  natural  uses  of  light, 
air,  land  and  all  the  means  of  production. 

(9)  Free  speech,  free  contract,  free  in- 
dustry, free  belief  and  worship,  free 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  above  sets  forth  categorically  the 
Bakounine  platform.  It  contains  the 
germs  of  three  divisions  of  revolt  into 
which  anarchy  to-day  is  divided — nihil- 
ism, communism,  and  socialism.  Where 
it  lays  stress  on  individual  freedom  from 
government  control  it  incites  to  nihil- 
istic free-action,  since,  in  telling  the  in- 
dividual that  by  right  he  ought  to  be 
free  from  control,  it  encourages  him, 
acting  by  himself,  to  break  down  the 
form  or  the  «ymbol  of  that  control  when 
it  stands  in  his  way.  When  it  recom- 
mends a  communistic  commonwealth  it 
calls  into  existence  those  societies  which 
have  for  their  object  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  all  present  forms  of  executive  and 
representative  government,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  management  of  neces- 
sary public  affairs  by  communistic 
guilds,  directories,  and  other  such  de- 
vices. And  when  it  holds  forth  for  "free 
industry,"  "free  trade,"  "free  soil,"  and 
free  this  and  that  bearing  directly  on 
questions  of  labor,  it  makes  its  bid  for 
that  instinct  of  socialism  which  men 
have  had  in  all  ages,  and  which  finds  its 
expression  in  the  socialistic  bodies  of  our 
own  time.  Thus,  it  embraced  Russian 
nihilism,  French  and  American  anarch- 
ism, and  German  socialism,  and  all  three 
of  these  have  their  origin  in  the  Bakoun- 
ine system  of  revolt  against  the  present 
social  and  political  hegemony. 

In  order  not  to  be  confused,  however, 
one  thing  must  be  remembered,  and  that 
is  that  while  anarchism  in  the  main  is 
divided  into  these  three  great  divisions, 
the  lines  separating  each  are  not  clearly 
defined.  An  enunciation  of  freedom  to 
men  calls  forth  a  thousand  wild  ideas, 
and  a  thousand  irresponsible  votaries, 
each  one  finding  in  the  call  sanction  to 
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believe  this,  or  to  do  that.  The  dividing 
lines  of  the  three  groups  are  therefore 
confused.  There  are  anarchists  who  are 
also  nihilists;  nihilists  who  are  also 
socialists;  and  socialists  who  combine 
some  of  the  ideas  of  both  in  their  belief. 
In  this  very  fact  lies  the  germ  which 
developed  under  a  pure  socialistic  or 
anarchistic  working  system,  would  bring 
the  chimerical  "commonwealth"  to  the 
ground  and  shatter  it  on  its  own  insta- 
bility. Of  course,  anarchy  claims  that 
restraint  is  unnecessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  men,  that  self-interest,  and  the 
innate  goodness  of  man  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  outlawry,  aggression, 
and  over-assertion  of  personal  rights; 
but  the  merest  tyro  in  sociology  ought 
to  know  better  than  that,  and  the  very 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  spirit  of  un- 
restraint which  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
anarchistic  ranks  is  its  best  refutation. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  anarchy. 
Proudhon  gave  it  the  first  impulse,  and 
Bakounine  reduced  it  to  a  system — a 
system  deemed  practicable  by  its  formu- 
lator,  at  least. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  sketch 
briefly  how  the  ideas  of  Proudhon  and 
Bakounine  took  root  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  including  our  own.  In 
Russia,  where  there  existed  conditions 
most  favorable  to  revolt,  the  new  tidings 
of  social  change  took  quickest  and  firm- 
est hold.  Under  the  tutelage  of 
Bakounine  himself  several  anarchistic 
journals  were  started,  The  Bell,  edited  by 
the  German,  Hertzen;  The  Radical  Review 
(Soovamcumick),  edited  by  Dobrolubof ; 
The  Russian  Tongue  (Rooskoja),  edited 
by  Count  Koosbelof;  and  other  incen- 
diary emanations.  Later  came  forth 
Chernuishevski's  novel,  "What  Is  To  Be 
Done,"  and  Tourgeniefs  now  famous 
stories,  notably  "Fathers  and  Sons."  In 
the  height  of  the  crusade  Bakounine  was 
arrested  and  banished  to  Siberia,  whence 
he  made  the  marvelous  escape  of  which 
all  the  world  talked  at  the  time.  On 
reaching  Europe  he  repaired  to  Italy, 
where  he  began  a  propaganda  that 
stirred  that  country  from  end  to  end. 
He  honeycombed  Italy  with  secret 
societies,  finding  ready  coadjutors  in 
Merlino  and  Malatesta,  men  who  direct 
the  course  of  Italian  anarchism  to  this 


day.  In  France,  Saint-Simon,  Fourier, 
the  Russian  exile  Kropotkine,  and  many 
others  took  up  the  thesis  of  Proudhon; 
in  Germany  arose  Feuerbach,  Karl 
Marx,  Lassalle,  and-many  others,  while 
to  the  United  States  came  Luigi  Luz- 
zati,  who  started  an  economical  crusade 
on  our  shores. 

Thus  anarchy  was  founded,  and  thus 
it  gained  fast  hold  in  all  the  centers  of 
civilization. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  "What  Anarchy  Is"  when 
it  is  necessary,  if  possible,  to  have  a  flat 
definition  of  its  meaning,  as  precedent 
to  a  view  of  the  aims  of  anarchy. 

There  are  several  definitions : 

Elisee  Reclus,  with  bold  asseveration, 
says,  "Anarchy  is  the  Christian  Ideal," 
and  he  supports  his  declaration  by  a 
reference  to  the  life  and  words  of  the 
Saviour  of  men,  laying  stress  particu- 
larly on  the  Redeemer's  command  to  his 
disciples  to  "share  their  goods  one  with 
another,"  and  the  universally-accepted 
belief  that  Christ  came  to  change  and 
revolutionize  the  then-existing  social 
and  political  status  of  the  world.  "He 
was  a  leveler  of  castes  and  classes,"  con- 
tinues Reclus,  "and  he  came  with  a  mes- 
sage of  liberation  to  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed." 

Laveleye  says,  "Anarchism  is  a  wor- 
ship of  freedom." 

Victor  Yarros  defines  it  as  "A  strug- 
gle between  those  who  have,  and  those 
who  want." 

Prince  Kropotkine  says,  "Anarchy  is 
a  collective  term  like  liberalism,  people 
understand  many  contradictory  theories 
relating  to  it,  but  its  object  is  purely  the 
equalization  of  wealth  and  opportunity." 
And  the  latter  writer  also  says  in  an- 
other place,  "anarchy  is  the  focus  of  two 
powerful  currents  of  thought  which 
characterize  our  country — one,  the 
emancipation  of  man  from  the  oppres- 
sive powers  of  capital,  t.  e.,  Socialism; 
and,  the  other,  the  freedom  of  man  from 
the  over-intervention  of  government — 
Liberalism." 

Still  another  writer  says,  "Anarchy  is 
in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  social 
evolution  which  means  that  as  the  pow- 
ers of  production  increase  so  should  man 
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become  healthier,  wealthier,  wiser  and 
happier." 

Now,  of  all  the  above  definitions,  it 
certainly  appears  that  the  one  most  val- 
uable for  the  present  purpose  is  the 
enunciation  of  Victor  Yarros,  that 
anarchy  represents  a  struggle  between 
those  who  have,  and  those  who  want, 
because  this  is  the  definition  which  best 
gives  to  the  propaganda  of  no-rule  a 
clearly-defined  foundation.  It  gives  to 
it  a  basis  in  fact  and  policy.  Anarchy, 
it  declares,  is  a  conflict  between  those 
who  possess  and  those  who  want  to  pos- 
sess. It  is  a  war  of  classes.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  men  might  turn 
away  from  this  assertion  with  a  shrug 
of  their  shoulders,  and  say,  "Oh,  but  that 
is  the  old  story  of  all  insurrections  and 
revolts  against  established  government 
— all  of  them  are  and  have  been  class- 
strifes." 

But  in  the  case  of  anarchy,  however, 
such  a  reply  does  not  quite  hold.  An- 
archy is  not  quite  a  revolt  against  any 
particular  class.  It  has  not  a  specific 
grievance  against  anything,  or  set  of 
things,  such  as  insurgency  usually  rises 
to  rectify  with  clash  of  arms  and  mani- 
festoes. It  makes  no  complaint  against 
the  despotism  of  any  particular  mon- 
arch, or  the  obduracy  of  any  particular 
parliament.  It  does  not  say,  "We  are 
being  taxed  without  representation,"  or 
"We  are  not  protected  in  life  or  prop- 
erty." It  does  not  want  representation 
and  it  abhors  protection.  It  does  not 
array  itself  against  armed  forces,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  chiefly  against  persons  of 
absolutely  peaceful  pursuits,  such  as 
merchants,  tradesmen,  operators,  brok- 
ers, bankers,  manufacturers,  employers 
of  every  kind,  masters  of  every  sort, 
leaders  of  every  class,  whether  political, 
commercial,  diplomatic  or  industrial; 
against  all  rulers,  all  legislators,  all 
judges,  all  who  wear  the  insignia  of  rank 
of  whatsoever  kind;  all  signs,  symbols 
and  appearances  of  authority.  It  says 
there  shall  be  none  of  these  things,  be- 
cause they  are  the  institutions  and  the 
persons  that  support  the  idea  of  prop- 
erty, and  "Property  is  Robbery;"  that 
rest  on  interest,  and  "Interest  is  Theft ;" 
that  uphold  authority,  whereas  author- 
ity is  an  intrusion  on  the  free  rights  of 


man.  Anarchy  says  private  ownership 
of  land  is  wicked  and  unjust,  because 
land  is  not  a  product  of  man's  handiwork 
— therefore  it  wars  against  all  land- 
lords, and  all  appropriation  of  the  soil. 
Anarchy  declares  that  the  private  owner- 
sliip  of  the  means  of  production,  such  as 
capital,  machinery,  mediums  of  trans- 
portation, is  wicked  and  wrong,  because, 
in  the  words  of  Kropotkine,  "The  means 
of  production  and  the  satisfaction  of  all 
needs  of  society  having  been  created  by 
the  common  efforts  of  all,  these  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  all.  The  private 
appropriation  of  the  requisites  of  pro- 
duction is  neither  just  nor  beneficial." 
Consequently,  anarchy  is  against  all  cap- 
italists, whether  they  use  capital  for 
private  gain,  or  hoard  it  for  personal  ac- 
cumulation, and  against  all  employers, 
whether  these  are  good  employers  or 
bad  ones.  "A  wage  system,"  it  is  de- 
clared, "is  wicked  and  injurious  because 
it  compels  one  man  to  live  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  another,  for  if  the  employer 
will  not  give  the  man  work  he  starves." 

Anarchy,  arraying  itself  thus  strongly 
against  capital,  and  a  wage  system,  as- 
serts an  even  stronger  hostility  to  gov- 
ernment, and  the  rule  of  governments. 
"Governments,"  it  announces,  "are  not 
only  tyrannous  but  unnecessary,  except 
those  parts  of  government  which  are 
essential  to  a  preservation  of  liberty,  and 
the  prevention  of  aggression" — ^although 
so  far  as  concerns  the  last  provision  they 
assert  that  under  an  anarchistic  re^me 
there  would  be  little  aggression,  since 
the  causes  and  possibilities  of  aggression 
would  be  removed.  Says  Kropotkine: 
"We  are  nurtured  from  our  birth  to  be- 
lieve that  we  must  have  government. 
Yet  the  history  of  man  proves  the  con- 
trary. When  small  bodies,  or  parts  of 
humanity  broke  down  the  powers  of 
their  rulers  and  reassumed  some  part  of 
their  foreordained  freedom,  these  were 
always  epochs  of  the  greatest  progress, 
economically  and  intellectually.  In 
direct  ratio  to  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual he  advances." 

In  this  consideration  it  appears,  first, 
that  anarchy  has  a  revolutionary  basis 
generally  recognized  as  sound,  in  its 
proclamation  of  war  by  those  who  "have 
not"  against  those  who   "have,"   and, 
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second,  that  it  sets  itself  boldly  against 
the  three  main  supports  of  the  present 
social,  industrial  and  political  system — 
capital  (private  appropriation  of  the 
profits  of  production) ;  employment  (the 
system  by  which  men  work  for  other 
men  for  wages),  and  government  (the 
rule  and  control  of  men  by  centralized 
forms  of  authority). 

But  if  anarchy  is  arrayed  thus  against 
the  present  social  and  political  system, 
does  it  rest  there?  Does  it  simply  oflfer 
the  dictum  of  Friederich  Nietzschie,  "I 
disagree" — and  thus  imply  a  sweeping 
opposition  to  all  existent  things — and 
nothing  else?  No.  It  is  not  satisfied 
with  mere  academic  objection.  A  party 
of  thoughts  and  ideas,  it  is  also  a  party 
of  action. 

Asserting  a  bold,  vigorous,  rabid  op- 
position to  the  present  historic  system 
of  society,  it  says,  "I  not  only  disapprove 
of  it,  but  I  seek  to  break  it  down." 

And  how  will  anarchy  endeavor  to 
destroy  society  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted? By  argument,  and  by  physical 
force.  We  are  familiar  with  the  argu- 
mentative method — ^that  of  creating  pub- 
lic sentiment  from  the  tribunes  of  par- 
liaments; by  public  meetings  in  which 
incendiary  speeches  are  made;  by  pub- 
lications in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  through  the  literary  propa- 
ganda which  is  carried  on  by  anarchistic 
journals.  This  plan  of  spreading  the 
faith  of  anarchy  and  endeavoring  thus 
insidiously  to  undermine  the  State  which 
it  is  their  purpose  to  destroy,  is  well 
known  to  the  world.  But  that  anarchists 
do,  as  a  whole  body,  recommend  force 
as  an  agent  of  destruction,  is  not  so  gen- 
erally known  or  believed.  Hearken  to 
Kropotkine,  the  most  versatile  of  all 
present  day  anarchs : 

"Force  must  be  met  with  force,"  he 
says.  "The  present  civilization  is  the 
product  of  force.  It  was  founded  by 
force ;  it  is  maintained  by  force.  With- 
out militia  to  intimidate  the  proletariat, 
and  without  armies  to  forestall,  prevent 
or  punish  the  aggressions  of  the  other 
states,  no  single  state  could  stand  for  a 
day.  All  pioneers  have  carried  rifles. 
All  colonizers  have  had  armies  at  their 
back.  All  territories  have  been  gained 
by  bullets  and  blood." 


Continuing,  he  says,  "and  is  not  force 
always  a  necessary  element  of  revolu- 
tion? Did  not  the  Puritans  of  England, 
the  revolutionists  of  the  United  States, 
the  Jacobins  of  the  French  Revolution — 
did  not  these  believe  in  force,  and  has  it 
not  been  taught  and  acted  by  Paoli,  and 
Kossuth,  Garibaldi  and  Washington, 
the  greatest  revolutionary  leaders  of  the 
world?" 

Reclus  goes  further  than  Kropotkine, 
and  shouts  "Dynamite  is  the  sjrmbol  of 
anarchy,"  and  his  characterization  is 
echoed  by  thousands  of  anarchists  of  all 
lands,  who  justify  their  sanction  of  the 
use  of  force  on  the  ground  that  "anarchy 
is  revolution:  and  revolution  is  war." 

But  now  we  come  to  the  question, 
does  anarchy  seek  only  to  destroy  ?  Ob- 
jecting to  the  present  civilization  of 
man,  and  declaring  its  intention  to  break 
it  down  by  argument  and  by  force,  will 
that  end  its  strange  mission  of  upheaval 
and  demolition?  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  intent.  Anarchy  does  aim  to 
be  constructive  as  well  as  destructive. 
It  does  seem  to  say,  "When  we  have  de- 
stroyed the  bad  system  of  society  under 
which  we  now  live,  we  will  construct  a 
new  one  to  rise  on  its  ruins." 

In  common  with  all  revolutionists  they 
cry,  "Down  with  the  State,"  but  there 
is  much  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  not 
within  the  plans  of  anarchists  to  let  the 
state  remain  down  when  it  should  have 
been  abolished,  but  to  upbuild  it  again 
on  what  they  think  are  better,  juster  and 
firmer  lines  than  before. 

However  fatuous  may  be  their  dream 
of  an  industrial  empire,  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  followers  of  Fourier  and 
Karl  Marx  do  contemplate  a  new  form 
of  social  order  to  be  superimposed  on 
the  wreck  of  the  present  system. 

Says  Victor  Yarros,  "People  who  im- 
agine that  anarchists  desire  only  to  tear 
down,  and  not  to  build  up,  are  far  from 
the  truth.  That  such  a  belief  should  gain 
credence  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 
universal  ignorance  of  and  about  an- 
archy which  prevails  throughout  the 
world." 

Signor  Merlino  says  in  one  of  his 
pamphlets,  "People  who  do  not  know 
the  truth  are  persuaded  that  anarchy  is 
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but  another  name  for  wickedness  and 
chaos." 

"Anarchy,"  declares  Saint-Simon, 
"will  construct  a  commonwealth  in 
which  men  will  be  absolutely  free  and 
absolutely  content." 

Thus  it  must  appear  that  despite 
the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer^  the 
mysticism  of  Fourier,  the  material- 
ism of  Buchner,  the  ferocity  of  Lich- 
tenberg,  the  crass  philosophy  of  Pierre 
Leroux,  despite  bombs,  daggers,  man- 
ifestoes, "groups,"  despite  its  noise 
and  its  inextinguishable  babel  of  strange 
tongues,  despite  all  the  puzzling  med- 
ley of  inadhesive  things  that  makes  up 
the  cult  of  anarchy,  there  is  still  to  be 
traced  in  it  a  strain  of  healthy,  good 
intention  in  a  desire,  fervidly  felt, 
and  brilliantly  advocated,  to  substitute, 
build  and  construct  a  better  living  world 
than  the  one  in  which  we  live. 

Anarchy  does  aim  to  renovate,  as  well 
as  to  destroy,  and,  having  settled  that 
point  the  only  question  left  to  answer  is, 
in  what  way  will  anarchy  construct  a 
new  social  world,  and  what  will  the  new 
social  world  be  like  after  it  is  formed  and 
— ^as  Thomas  Carlyle  said  of  the  French 
Revolution — "set  going?" 

It  is  the  fashion  of  political  parties 
to  issue  manifestoes,  and  formulate 
"platforms"  in  which  are  set  forth  in  de- 
tail the  ideas  and  policies  which  the 
party  advocates.  Upon  these  platforms 
the  electorate  generally  bases  its  judg- 
ment of  the  party's  fitness  for  office  and 
does  or  does  not  entrust  it  with  power, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  being  the  tra- 
ditional mode  of  procedure,  anarchy,  in 
common  with  all  other  parties  which 
have  in  view  an  appeal  to  popular  judg- 
ment, has  held  its  conventions  and  con- 
gresses, and  has  issued  its  manifestoes, 
and  offered  its  formulas  and  plans  quite 
in  the  usual  way.  It  is  from  these  plat- 
forms, and  programmes,  that  we  are  to 
draw  our  idea  of  the  sort  of  social  order 
that  anarchy  will  establish  should  its 
peculiar  panacea  for  the  cure  of  the 
world's  social  ills  ever  come  into  com- 
mon use.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
ample  sources  to  draw  from  in  the 
various  pronouncements  issued  by  the 
numerous  anarchist  conventions  and 
congresses  which  have  met  at  different 


times  in  Europe  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  notably,  the  Convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Work- 
ing Men  (founded  by  Karl  Marx),  which 
met  in  1874;  the  Anarchist  Cong^ess^ 
held  at  Got  ha,  in  1875;  ^^^  Convention 
of  the  International  Alliance  of  Demo- 
cratic Socialism  (founded  by  Michael 
Bakounine),  convened  in  1880;  the  An- 
archist Congress,  held  in  London,  in 
1881 ;  and  the  Congress  of  Geneva,  held 
in  1882. 

The  various  congresses  possessed 
weight  of  authority  because  they  repre- 
sented bodies  and  not  merely  individ- 
uals and  because  their  utterances  are 
put  forth  with  the  official  sanction  of 
concerted  action  and  delegated  force.  If, 
in  the  entire  realm  of  anarchical  con- 
fusion, authority  is  anywhere  to  be 
found,  it  must  be  in  the  proceedings  of 
these  assemblies  of  anarchists  and  ultra- 
socialists,  which  were  intended  to  speak 
for  the  mass  of  believers,  and  to  the  mass 
of  unbelievers  in  anarchist  doctrine. 

Therefore,  let  us  see  what  they  did, 
and  what  they  offered : 

Space  will  not  permit,  nor  do  the  pur- 
poses of  this  exposition  require,  the  in- 
sertion here  of  all  the  manifestoes  and 
"plans"  issued  by  the  various  con- 
gresses that  have  been  mentioned.  Two 
or  three  will  suffice. 

The  Congress  of  the  International  Al- 
liance, which  met  in  1880,  enunciated  the 
following  statement  of  its  principles : 

"We  desire  collectivism,  with  all  its 
logical  consequences,  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  the  collective  appropriation  of 
the  instruments  of  production,  but  also 
of  the  collective  enjoyment  and  con- 
sumption of  products.  Anarchist  com- 
munism will  in  this  way  be  necessary  and 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  social 
revolution,  and  the  expression  of  the 
new  civilization  which  that  revolution 
will  inaugurate." 

The  following  is  the  manifesto  offered 
by  the  Congress  of  Geneva  which  met  in 
1882: 

"We  are  against  all  who  are  invested 
with  or  wish  to  invest  themselves  with 
any  kind  of  power  whatsoever. 

"We  are  against  the  landlord  who 
owns  the  soil  and  makes  others  drudge 
for  his  profit. 
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"We  are  against  the  employer  who 
owns  the  workshop  and  fills  it  with 
wage-serfs. 

"We  are  against  the  State,  monarchi- 
cal, oligarchic,  with  its  functionaries,  and 
its  services  of  officers,  magistrates  and 
police. 

"We  are  against  every  form  of  author- 
ity, whether  abstract  or  concrete. 

"We  are  against  the  law,  always  made 
for  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong." 

Now  let  us  put  all  of  the  above  on  a 
working  basis  and  try  to  picture  in  our 
minds  what  the  world  would  be  with 
these  peculiar  revolutionary  ideas  set  in 
motion.  Various  writers  have  laid  down 
specific  plans,  or  methods  of  operation, 
and,  taking  a  consensus  of  these,  the 
picture  would  be  as  follows : 

Under  Communism  the  working 
men  of  all  lands  would  be  formed  into 
one  vast  organization  on  the  lines  of 
Karl  Marx's  International  Association. 
This  would  include  all  who  toil,  whether 
with  brain,  foot  or  hand.  There  would  be 
a  complete  equalization  of  opportunity, 
since  the  opportunity  to  work  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  market  demand  for 
any  specific  commodity,  and  would  not 
be  dependent  on  the  will  or  power  of 
the  employer,  for  the  different  trades  and 
professions  would  be  controlled  by 
guilds  and  trades  unions,  and  not  by  in- 
dividual operators.  There  would  be  no 
tariffs,  no  duties,  no  restrictions  on 
trade,  because  commercial  state  lines,  in 
common  with  political  state  lines  would 
be  obliterated.  Land  would  be  free  to 
all  those  able  and  willing  to  utilize  it, 
and,  if  taxed  at  all,  the  products  of 
taxation  would  go  into  the  communal 
treasury,  with  a  separate  sinking  fund 
for  collective  uses,  such  as  public  works 
or  defence  against  aggression  by  those 
who  might  prove  recalcitrant.  All  the 
instruments  of  production,  such  as  land, 
machinery,  transportation,  water,  air  and 
electric  power  to  be  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all,  controlled  by  the  commune, 
and  to  be  freely  used  by  all  those  whose 
vocations  called  for  such  use.  Police 
protection  to  be  supplied  by  private  con- 
cerns on  the  order  of  the  private  detec- 
tive agencies  of  the  present.  Fire  pro- 
tection to  be  afforded  in  the  same  way. 


Post-offices,  banks,  exchanges,  to  be 
looked  after  by  similar  agencies.  The 
profits  of  all  franchises  to  go  into  the 
common  fund. 

It  will  appear  from  the  manifesto  of 
the  Geneva  Congress  that  anarchists 
have  it  in  intention  not  only  to  declare 
the  means  of  production  collective  prop- 
erty, but  also  the  enjoyment  and  con- 
sumption of  products.  This  means  that 
no  man  could  demand  or  enjoy  the  un- 
disputed use  of  house  or  home,  horse 
or  cow,  picture  or  book,  neither  items  of 
personal  adornment,  nor  articles  of 
home  ornamentation.  Here,  if  nowhere 
else,  the  fatuous  ideas  of  dreamers  run 
into  absurdity. 

Prince  Kropotkine,  writing  in  Free- 
dom, an  anarchist  organ,  gives  us  a  de- 
lectable picture  of  municipal  life  under 
the  new  anarchistic  regime.    He  says : 

"The  first  task  of  the  revolution  will 
be  to  arrange  so  as  to  share  the  accom- 
modation of  all  available  houses  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  so  as 
to  clear  up  the  slums  and  occupy  all  the 
mansions."  Think  of  letting  loose  New 
York's  East  Side  and  bidding  its  frowsy 
and  unkempt  denizens  to  find  accom- 
modations along  Fifth  avenue  and  the 
Boulevard  1  Think  of  Boston's  "Other 
Half"  luxuriating  along  Commonwealth 
avenue!  Think  of  offering  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Philadelphia's  slums  their 
choice  of  North  Broad  street  or  West 
Walnut  street!  Think  of  Whitechapel 
transferred  bag  and  baggage  to  Picca- 
dilly! The  rhodomontade  of  sociology 
could  not  go  further. 

But  to  proceed — ^what  does  the  an- 
archist programme  offer  as  to  govern- 
ment ?  Clearly  there  would  be  an  aboli- 
tion of  all  law,  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory, for  since  there  would  be  a  subver- 
sion of  all  society  as  now  constituted, 
law  would  be  unnecessary.  Life  would 
be  protected  by  private  police ;  property 
would  need  no  protection  since  no  one 
would  own  anything.  Government — 
such  as  is  allowed  for — ^would  be  in  the 
hands  of  artisans'  guilds,  and  as  "judges 
are  all  enemies  of  the  social  common- 
wealth" (Reclus)  there  would  be  no 
judiciary.  Kropotkine  says  that  when 
men  are  given  free  access  to  the  means 
of  production  all  cause  for  litigation  will 
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disappear,  and  for  the  same  reason  there 
ysrill  be  little  or  no  criminality  calling  for 
instrumentalities  of  justice  such  as 
judges,  courts  and  jails,  because  "it  is 
the  present  system  of  class  privilege  and 
unjust  distribution  of  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  labor  that  creates  and  fosters 
crime/'  "Crime  may  not  disappear  in 
a  day,"  he  says,  "but  eventually  it  will — 
while  it  exists  the  new  society  will  find 
a  way  to  deal  with  it,  and  its  method  of 
dealing  with  it  will  not  be  punitive,  but 
purely  reformatory." 

Thus,  under  the  regime  of  anarchy, 
kings,  emperors,  ministers,  legislators, 
governors,  military  generals,  chiefs  of 
police,  ambassadors,  mayors  and  judges 
will  find  themselves  out  of  work,  and 
will  be  forced  to  seek  employment  in  the 
bosom  of  some  artisan  guild,  where  their' 
peculiarly  special  talents  will  probably 
not  be  worth  very  much.  Ships  will  still 
plow  the  seas;  commerce  will  go  on  as 
before ;  railroads  will  gridiron  the  coun- 
try; and  Mr.  Marconi's  wireless  teleg- 
raphy will  still  be  of  use,  but  the  great 
institutions  of  law,  order,  enterprise, 
government  and  civilization  under  which 
these  mighty  instrumentalities  of  thrift 
and  progress  have  grown  and  developed 
will  be  swept  away. 

As  to  religion,  only  a  word  is  neces- 
sary. No  religious  worship  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  tolerated  under  the  society  which 
anarchy  is  to  inaugurate,  because  the 
anarchy  of  to-day. is  purely  atheistical. 


It  was  not  so  in  the  earlier  times  of  an- 
archy, as  will  be  seen  by  the  quotations 
from  Michael  Bakounine  in  the  first  part 
of  this  paper.  There  it  will  be  noticed, 
he  calls  for  "free  belief  and  worship." 
Since  he  wrote,  however,  there  has  been 
a  change.  Anarchists  of  our  day  re- 
pudiate religion  in  all  its  forms.  Says 
one  writer,  "God  having  abandoned  the 
mass  of  men  to  misery  and  injustice, 
man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation 
without  reference  to  a  Supreme  Being 
the  actual  existence  of  whom  is  in 
doubt." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  anarchy  of  to- 
day ;  and  in  the  whole  programme  of  its 
mad  propaganda,  made  up  of  impossible 
ideals  and  impracticable  panaceas,  there 
is  offered  but  a  single  reasonable  and 
practicable  economic  idea,  one  already 
tried  with  some  measure  of  success. 
That  is  the  co-operative  system  of  labor 
contemplated  in  "The  Communistic  Sys- 
tem." With  proper  protection,  and 
under  wise  management  co-operation  is 
feasible,  and  in  England,  Switzerland, 
and  in  other  countries  it  has  proven  of 
much  advantage  to  several  classes  of 
workers.  All  else  that  anarchy  pre- 
sents is  inconceivably  wild,  chaotic,  rev- 
olutionary and  impossible. 

Not  only  do  the  practices  of  anarch- 
ists contradict  their  declared  princi- 
ples, but  their  principles  contradict  each 
other. 
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WAS  GENERAL  GRANT  OF  SCOTCH  DESCENT? 

By  John  P.  LoLinberton 


In  several  recent  biographies  of  Gen- 
eral Grant — for  example,  the  small  one 
prepared  by  Walter  Allen  for  the  River- 
side Biographical  series,  intended  chiefly 
for  school  use — it  is  stated  that  Grant 
was  of  Scotch  descent.  Of  its  hundred 
and  iifty  pages  that  little  manual  devotes 
three  to  the  Grant  family  of  Scotland, 
their  traits,  badges  and  mottoes.  But 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  American 
hero?  Just  as  positive  assertion  of 
Grant's  Scotch  descent  may  be  found  in 
popular  cyclopaedias.  By  steady  itera- 
tion this  statement  is  tending  to  sink 
into  the  public  mind,  and  to  become  ac- 
cepted as  a  factor  in  the  estimate  of  the 
great  Union  general  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  virtues  are  extolled  as  the  natural 
result  of  his  Scotch  heredity.  His  de- 
fects or  other  peculiarities  are  regarded 
as  confirming  this  belief.  His  taciturnity, 
relieved  at  intervals  by  pregnant  sen- 
tences which  flashed  across  the  con- 
tinent, is  said  to  be  surely  an  unmis- 
takable Scotch  trait.  Doesn't  it  prove 
his  kinship  with  the  dwellers  in  Thrums, 
who  have  never  left  their  native  soil  ?  So 
likewise  his  imperturbability  on  occa- 
sions of  joy  or  g^ief,  success  or  disaster, 
his  grim  determination  to  "fight  it  out 
on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer" — ^are 
not  these  similar  manifestations  of  that 
slow-moving,  much-enduring  Scotch 
spirit?  Further,  his  moral  courage,  his 
loyalty  to  a  few  fundamental  principles 
of  conduct  are  taken  as  evidence  that  he 
was  a  genuine  product  of  that  stalwart 
virtuous  race  of  North  Britain? 

In  spite  of  such  internal  evidence,  or 
vague  inferences,  it  is  worth  while  to  in- 
quire what  did  the  man  himself  think  or 
say  about  this  personal  question,  for  it 
was  mooted  in  his  lifetime  as  it  has  been 
since.  The  testimony  is  on  record,  and 
is  easily  accessible.  General  Grant's 
genealogy  has  been  traced  with  minute 
care  as  far  as  his  American  ancestry  was 
concerned.    In  his  "Personal  Memoirs" 


this  descent  was  recorded  briefly  and  un- 
ostentatiously. It  had  probably  been 
furnished  and  certainly  was  verified  by 
professed  genealogists.  It  went  back 
seven  generations  to  an  immigrant  an- 
cestor, Matthew  Grant,  who,  in  1630, 
came  from  England  to  help  in  founding 
Dorchester,  in  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  and  afterwards  Windsor  in  the 
Connecticut  colony.  But  of  this  Mat- 
thew's ancestry  the  modest  autobiog- 
rapher  had  nothing  to  say,  for  he  knew 
nothing.  Yet  Matthew  Grant  was  a  man 
of  public  note  in  his  day,  a  leader  in  the 
little  colony,  as  is  testified  by  Dr.  Ezra 
Stiles,  formerly  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

General  Grant  at  other  times  gave 
direct  expression  to  his  own  feeling  on 
the  subject.  In  1872,  when  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  requested  to 
attach  his  signature  to  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  head  of  the  Grant 
clan  in  Scotland  on  his  accession  to  that 
dignity.  The  request  came  from  Field 
Marshal  Grant  of  the  British  army,  with 
whom  the  General  had  agreeable  inter- 
course a  few  years  later.  But  at  that 
time  the  truth-loving  President  declined 
to  sign  the  paper  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  unite  even  in  this  incidental 
honorary  way  with  the  acknowledged 
members  of  the  eminent,  widely  scat- 
tered Caledonian  clan. 

There  is  convincing  testimony  that 
General  Grant  never  departed  from  this 
conclusion.  General  James  Grant  Wil- 
son, in  his  excellent  biography  of  the 
hero  in  the  "Great  Commanders"  series, 
relates  that  a  few  months  before  his  final 
departure  from  his  New  York  home, 
General  Grant  said,  "I  do  not  know  to 
whom  Matthew  Grant  was  related,  or  by 
whom  begot.  His  nationality  never  in- 
terested me,  and  I  am  uncertain  whether 
he  was  a  native  of  England  or  Scotland. 
The  name  would  indicate  that  my  grand- 
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father,  Captain  Noah  Grant,  was  prob- 
ably correct  in  saying  that  we  were  of 
Scottish  extraction.  I  am,  however, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  being  an 
American  through  and  through,  with 
seven  generations  of  honest  American 
ancestors/* 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Gen- 
eral Wilson  and  his  works  in  biography 
and  history  will  recognize  at  once  that 
this  declaration  was  made  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries  and  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
assumed  Scotch  descent.  Proud  of  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  the  biographer 
misses  no  chance  of  claiming  for  that 
dear  country  a  share  in  all  the  great  and 
good  of  his  adopted  nation.  Having 
served  with  conspicuous  ability  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  he  was  qualified 
by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
former  commander  to  present  the  case 
of  Scotch  descent  in  its  most  attractive 
light,  yet  the  only  result,  as  he  candidly 
reports,  was  Grapt's  decided  refusal  to 
budge  from  his  hereditary  fixity  in 
Americjan  soil.  Py  suis;  fy  reste,  as  said 
the  French  marshal,  who  became  Presi- 
dent of  his  republic. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  General's 
grandfather,  who  was  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  was  inclined  to  be- 
lief in  the  Scotch  descent.  This  veteran, 
on  retiring  from  the  field,  had  settled  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  where  the 
Scotch-Irish  were  numerous  and  such 
ancestry  was  regarded  with  honor. 
There  no  stronger  evidence  of  such  con- 
nection was  needed  than  the  simple  fact 
that  Grant  is  a  well-known  Scotch 
family  name.  But  better  proof  than  this 
too  easy  assumption  is  required,  not 
merely  of  professional  genealogists,  but 
of  ordinary  biographers. 

Was  it  even  possible  for  the  undis- 
puted ancestor,  Matthew  Grant,  to  have 
been  derived  from  Scotland  ?  The  story 
of  the  Dorchester  colony  to  which  he 
belonged  is  familiar  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.  It  was  a  Puritan  emigration, 
instigated  and  directed  by  the  Reverend 
John  White,  pastor  of  a  prominent 
church  in  Dorchester,  England.  Like 
the  more  famous  John  Robinson,  who 
marshaled  and  sent  forth  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  from  Leyden,  he  was  active  in 
furthering  the  settlement  of  his  co-re- 


ligionists in  the  wilds  of  America, 
though  he  himself  never  ventured 
thither.  But  the  Puritan  pastor's  voice 
and  writings  were  like  a  trumpet  inspir- 
ing ia  hardy  troop  to  brave  the  terrors  of 
the  ocean  and  the  wilderness.  These 
courageous  adventurers,  desirous  of  re- 
ligious freedom  for  themselves,  if  not  for 
others,  were  recruited  from  Dorset  on 
the  southern  coast  of  England.  Mat- 
thew Grant,  as  a  leader  among  them, 
must  have  belonged  to  the  original  flock. 
They  may  have  had  some  accessions 
from  neighboring  southern  shires,  but 
with  Scotland,  far  to  the  north,  they  had 
no  connection.  Some  thrifty  Scotch 
under  the  patronage  of  James  Stuart, 
First  and  Sixth,  had  come  as  far  as  Lon- 
don, but  did  not  stray  further  south. 

Judging  them  by  historical  probabili- 
ties, Matthew  Grant  was  a  well-to-do 
EngUsh  yeoman  of  Puritan  proclivity. 
Nor  does  the  name  Grant,  which  is  the 
sole  basis  for  the  Scotch  claim,  really 
indicate  any  other  birth-place.  It  is  not 
of  Highland  or  Gaelic  origin.  It  is 
simply  a  modification  of  Grand  (Latin, 
grandis),  probably  meaning  "tall," 
though  its  most  distinguished  bearer  in 
America  was  of  medium  stature.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  already  referred  to? 
Those  very  qualities  are  found  in  vary- 
ing degrees  in  Southern  English  as  in 
Lowland  Scotch.  The  characteristics 
exhibited  by  the  great  American 
throughout  his  life  are  not  peculiarly 
Scotch,  but  pre-eminently  Anglo-Saxon. 
They  are  the  qualities  conspicuous  in  the 
Elizabethan  heroes  and  adventurers — 
courage,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  in- 
vincible resolution,  grim  determination, 
greater  readiness  in  action  than  in 
speech,  fidelity  to  friends,  love  of  fair 
play,  willingness  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices to  accomplish  great  ends,  high 
moral  purpose  in  spite  of  besetting 
human  frailty,  confidence  in  the  progress 
of  humanity,  faith  in  an  overruling 
Providence.  These  qualities  are  found 
in  Scotchmen,  but  they  are  not  ex- 
clusively Scotch;  they  are  the  common 
heritage  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  indeed  of  the  still  more  compre- 
hensive Teutonic  family.  Of  this  stock, 
dominant   in   the   development   of   the 
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North    American    continent,    General  Scotch  descent  there  may  be  discerned 

Grant  was  a  conspicuous  example.  Even  a  manifestation  of  that 'fact-clenching" 

in  his  firm  refusal  to  consider  the  un-  character,  as  well  as  the  sober  self-suf- 

practical   question   of  a  remote  misty  ficiency  of  his  noble  Americanism. 


THE    MATRIMONIAL    ROSE    BUSH 

By  S.  Russell  Bridges 


Among  the  many  interesting  things 
to  be  seen  by  the  pilg^m  to  the  home 
and  tomb  of  George  Washington,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  is  a  small  rose  bush  at 
the  side  of  one  of  the  famous  flower 
gardens.  In  later  years  this  little  bush 
has  almost  lost  its  significance,  so  it  is 
seldom  pointed  out  to  the  visitors  by 
the  guides;  and  it  is  so  inconspicuous 
that  it  never  attracts  attention.  Yet  it 
has  a  pleasing  history,  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  ladies  who 
have  had  the  grounds  in  charge. 

The  flower  gardens  at  Mount  Vernon 
are  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  the  grounds.  They 
were  laid  out  formally,  as  was  then  the 
fashion,  in  walks  and  beds,  defined  by 
hedges  of  box,  which  still  grow  luxur- 
iantly and  are  kept  well  trimmed  as  of 
yore.  These  gardens  are  a  marvel  of 
beauty  in  the  early  summer;  and  they 
are  never  uninteresting,  for  the  green- 
houses are  full  of  bloom  during  the  win- 
ter months. 

What  is  known  as  the  "Rose  Garden" 
is  inclosed  on  the  north  side,  between 
the  lawn  and  the  negro  quarters. 
Among  its  varous  specimens  of  roses  is 
one  named  by  Washington  for  his 
mother,  and  others  named  for  himself 
and  Nellie  Custis,  his  adopted  daughter. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  one  of  the  regu- 
lar afternoon  pleasures  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington to  gather  rose  petals  from  this 
garden,  to  make  rose  water  and  a  cer- 
tain perfumed  unguent  for  which  she 
was  famous  among  her  friends. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  family  to  ask 
any  distinguished  guest  to  plant  a  bush 
in  this  garden,  and  many  of  these  me- 
mentos still  flourish.     From  this  came 


the  custom,  at  Mount  Vernon,  of  plant- 
ing trees,  or  shrubs,  or  vines,  to  com- 
memorate notable  events  that  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  Washington's  ser- 
vants caught  the  idea,  and  it  was  by  one 
of  them  that  what  we  shall  call  the 
"Matrimonial  Rose  Bush"  was  planted, 
to  commemorate  the  engagement  of 
Nellie  Custis  to  Justice  Lewis.  It  was 
planted  on  the  exact  spot  where  Miss 
Custis  sat  when  Justice  Lewis  proposed 
to  her,  and  it  is  said  that  every  year  new 
shoots  spring  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
bush.  Certain  it  is  that  a  feeble-look- 
ing rose  bush  still  stands  on  this  spot. 
One  of  Washington's  old  colored  ser- 
vants happened  to  be  watering  the  flow- 
ers on  the  lawn  the  evening  that  Justice 
Lewis  called  to  offer  his  hand  to  Miss 
Custis.  The  young  couple  strolled  out 
in  the  moonlight,  and  seated  themselves' 
on  the  lawn,  where  the  old  darkey  over- 
heard the  proposal  and  acceptance. 
Early  the  following  morning  he  stole  out 
to  the  spot,  which  was  easily  identified, 
for  Mr.  Lewis  had  pulled  up  all  the  gjass 
in  reach  of  his  hands.  Just  where  Miss 
Custis  had  sat  the  servant  dug  a  hole 
and  planted  a  rose  bush. 

Not  long  after  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Custis  to  Justice  Lewis,  the  old  darkey 
was  allowed  to  offer  himself  to  the  bru- 
nette of  his  choice,  among  Washington's 
servants.  He  first  told  her  the  story  just 
related,  and  then  asked  her  to  sit  with 
him  by  the  rose  bush.  This  being  done, 
they  joined  their  right  hands,  the  dusky 
lover  pulled  up  all  the  weeds  he  could 
reach  with  his  left  hand,  and  then 
said: 

"Now  Dinah,  I  dun  gon  'en  lubs  you 
better'n  I  do  any  o'  dese  yuther  niggers 
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roun'  heah,  so  giss  we'd  's  well  hitch  up 
lak  Mars  Lewis  and  Miss  Nellie  dun 
gon  'en  done.    Whut  you  say?" 

"I  'on't  kere,"  Dinah  answered. 

Thus  the  long  list  of  proposals  around 
the  rose  bush  was  begun. 

After  the  wedding  which  followed,  it 
became  the  custom  of  Washington's 
servants  and  other  colored  people  of  the 
vicinity,  to  sit  by  the  little  rose  bush  and 
hold  hands  when  a  proposal  was  impend- 
ing. It  was  thought  quite  as  necessary 
to  be  at  the  rose  bush  when  becoming 
engaged  as  it  was  to  have  a  minister  and 
license  on  the  marriage  day. 

From  this  custom  grew  the  belief  that 
if  a  man  joined  hands  around  the  rose 
bush  with  any  woman  he  had  ever  loved, 
he  could  not  help  proposing  to  her  at 
once.  Some  mysterious  power  would 
overcome  the  man  and  compel  him  to 
propose,  and  the  same  power  would 
compel  the  woman  to  accept.  This  be- 
lief among  the  colored  people  became 
so  universal  and  the  results  so  satis- 
factory that  it  was  gradually  accepted  by 
white  people  also,  and  became  almost  as 
general  with  them  as  with  the  negroes. 
For  many  years  after  Washington's 
death,  lovers  both  black  and  white 
flocked  to  the  shrine  of  the  "Matrimonial 
Rose  Bush"  to  plight  their  troth.  The 
custom  was  maintained  a  long  time  in  all 
seriousness  and  earnestness,  but  after- 
ward it  came  to  be  treated  as  a  joke, 
after  the  manner  of  many  old  customs. 
Yet  the  joining  of  hands  around  the  old 
rose  bush  is.  still  practiced  by  many 
young  couples  who  visit  Mount  Vernon 
and  chance  to  learn  of  the  old  custom 
and  its  origin. 


During  a  recent  visit  to  Mount  Ver- 
non the  writer  met  Capt.  M.  B.  Harlow, 
of  Alexandria,  a  relative  of  one  of  the 
ladies  who  hold  Mount  Vernon  in 
charge,  and  he  told  of  an  interesting 
romance  of  recent  years,  in  connection 
with  the  rose  bush.  One  day,  while 
showing  some  young  people  over  the 
grounds,  he  told  the  rose  bush  story,  so 
when  the  party  reached  the  bush  they 
made  a  circle  around  it  and  joined  hands 
"just  for  fun."  One  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  party  said  she  regretted  very 
much  that  a  young  man  who  had  been 
seemingly  an  ardent  admirer  of  hers  for 
several  years  was  not  present.  Mr.  Har- 
low devised  a  probable  remedy;  he 
clipped  two  roses  from  the  bush  and 
gave  them  to  the  lady,  instructing  her 
to  take  them  home  with  her  and,  the 
first  time  the  young  man  called  after  her 
return,  to  pin  one  of  the  roses  on  his 
coat  and  wear  the  other  one  herself. 
His  instructions  were  followed  closely, 
and  the  young  man's  curiosity  was  at 
once  aroused  to  know  why  a  withered 
rose  had  been  given  him.  The  girl  told 
him  it  was  one  she  had  brought  from 
Mount  Vernon  for  him,  and  her  blushing 
face  told  him  another  story.  The  next 
day  the  young  man  asked  a  mutual 
friend,  who  was  on  the  trip  to  Mount 
Vernon,  about  the  roses.  He  was  told 
the  tradition  of  the  rose  bush,  after 
which  he  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  his 
sweetheart.  In  less  than  a  month  after 
the  young  lady  received  the  two  roses 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Mr.  Harlow  received 
an  invitation  to  her  wedding  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Thus  the  rose  bush's  match- 
making powers  were  once  more  verified. 
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The  man  who  is  weakened  in  well-doing  by  the  ingratitude  of  others  is  serv- 
ing God  on  a  salary  basis. — The  Power  of  Truth, 


Philosophy  is  primarily  a  matter  of  food ;  secondarily  a  matter  of  clothes ;  it 
does  not  concern  the  head  at  all. — Two  Thousand  Miles  on  an  Automobile. 


Ambitious  people  must  always  be  disappointed  people. — Fame  for  a  Woman. 

There  is  no  such  certainty  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  as  one  holds  at 
eighteen — and  at  eighty. — Captain  Macklin. 

The  type  of  woman  selected  by  a  clever  man  is  generally  pretty,  empty  and 
affectionate.  Heart  appeals  to  him  much  more  than  mind,  of  which  he  is  rather 
sick. — Confessions  of  a  Matchmaking  Mother.    - 

If  we  only  had  by  us  always  somebody  for  whom  we  had  a  reverence  that 
would  swallow  up  the  shame,  there'd  be  no  secrets  rusting  our  souls  away. — J  eh 
Hutton. 


It  is  the  province  of  learning  to  know   everything  and   practice   nothing. — 
Two  Thousand  Miles  on  an  Automobile. 


The  best  kind  of  courage  often  comes  from  a  full  stomach. — Captain  Macklin. 

Half  the  trouble  of  this  troubled  world  comes  from  the  fact  that,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  women  are  not  able  to  look  up  to  the  men  with  whom  they  have 
dealings. — The  Vultures.  

Love  is  like  honey ;  it  must  be  taken  by  sips ;  one  must  not  swim  in  it. — The 
Pharaoh  and  the  Priest.  

Great  men  have  no  qualms  of  uncertainty  about  their  position  of  heirs  of  all 
the  ages. — The  Mid-Eighteenth  Century. 

The  man  who  does  not  care  never  guesses. — The  Prophet  of  the  Real. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  woman  falls  through  love,  and  she  must  be  reached 
by  love  if  she  is  to  be  restored. — Down  in  Water  Street. 

Don't  call  yourself  a  friend  and  be  thinking  all  the  time  what  the  other  side 
of  the  friendship  can  do  for  you. — Aunt  Abby's  Neighbors. 

The  worst  failure,  the  deepest  misery,  is  better  than  contentment  with  the 
success  of  earth ;  and,  seen  in  this  light,  the  failures  and  misery  of  earth  are  ac- 
tually good  things. — Brooke's  "Robert  Browning." 
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THE    BELLES    OF    MANILA 


By  MinnoL  Irving 


The  belles  of  Manila  are  white,  yellow, 
and  pale  brown,  and  they  are  almost  as 
exclusive  as  the  grandc  dames  of  New 
York's  celebrated  400.  They  are  very 
hospitable  to  American  officers  though, 
regaling  them  on  the  favorite  fried 
chicken,  dried  grasshoppers,  excellent 
coffee  and  every  del- 
icacy known  to  the  Fil- 
ipino larder. 

The  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Manila  is 
conceded  by  both 
Americans  and  natives 
to  be  Ysidora  Ambro- 
sio.  She  is  a  pure 
Filipino  (Tagal),  of 
good  breeding  but  little 
education,  is  the  best 
dressed  woman  in  Ma- 
nila, and  carries  herself 
with  the  air  of  a  queen. 
She  is  twenty-two  years 
old,  married,  and  rules 
her  extensive  household 
with  a  rod  of  iron 
(bamboo),  not  hesita- 
ting to  inflict  swift 
punishment  on  lazy  or 
disobedient  servants  by 
pulling  their  ears  or 
smartly  slapping  their 
faces  with  her  own 
little  brown  bejeweled 
hands.  But  in  spite  of 
her  autocratic  temper 
she  is  deeply  beloved  by 
these  same  servants  as 
well  as  by  her  family, 
her  friends,  and  all  who 
know  her.  Manila's 
leading^  unmarried  belle, 
Senorita  Louisa  Darcia, 
has  a  complexion  of 
verv  delicate  olive,  and 
is  the  daughter  of  a 
former  Spanish  official 


of  high  rank  by  a  pure  Filipino  mother. 
She  has  matured  considerably  since  the 
accompanying  photograph  was  taken,; 
and  it  fails  to  do  justice  to  her  present' 
charms. 

Senora  Liza  Titay  (pronounced  Ti-ti), 
is  a  frequent  visitor  to  Manila,  but  lives 
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^t  Binangonan,  where  she  is  a  very  im- 
portant personage  indeed,  being  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  the  province. 
Though  she  is  fifty  years  old  and  the 
mother  of  ten  grown  children,  she  can 
still  execute  the  native  skirt-dances  with 
all  the  grace,  skill,  and  abandon  of  a 
supple  young  girl.  She  also  has  a  pas- 
sion for  gambling,  which  of  course  she 
is  fully  able  to  gratify,  and  she  has  lately 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  the  bride- 
groom being  a  youth  hardly  twenty-one. 
Her  first  husband  was  beheaded  by  a 
bolo  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  suspected  him  of  being 
over  friendly  to  the  Spaniards.  This 
happened  shortly  before  Dewey*s  victory 
in  Manila  Bay. 

Aurelia    Fineya    is    a    pretty    school- 
mistress only  seventeen,  well  known  and 


much  respected  among 
the  American  residents 
of  the  islands.  She  bears 
the  much-prized  title  of 
** Superior,"  which  was 
conferred  on  her  by  the 
convent  college  where 
she  graduated. 

Then  there  is  a  little 
Japanese  maiden  bearing 
the  musical  name  of 
Osadi  San,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  belles  of  Ma- 
nila, numbering  her  ad- 
mirers by  the  score ;  and 
there  is  Sofia  Stemonica, 
who  plays  the  harp  di- 
vinely and  may  be  heard 
on  moonlight  nights 
drawing  sweet  strains 
from  guitar  or  mandolin 
in  the  bowery  seclusion 
of  her  garden,  for 
Manila  women  are  the 
most  romantic  creatures 
in  the  world.  I  must 
not  forget  "Miss  Con- 
solation" (as  she  is 
affectionately  known  in 
the  American  colony). 
Padre  Miguel  Tomas's 
beautiful  niece,  only  sev- 
enteen, but  famous  for 
her  culinary  skill,  and 
delicious  little  dinners 
which  she  delights  to 
prepare.  There  are  a  host  of  other  dames 
and  demoiselles  equally  as  fascinating  as 
the  dainty  Aurelia  or  the  queenly  Ysidora, 
all  adepts  in  the  coquetry,  of  the  fan,  the 
language  of  the  eyes  and  the  art  of 
flirtation. 

A  Manila  lady  may  dance  with  the 
grace  of  a  gazelle,  sing  like  a  nightin- 
gale, play  the  piano,  the  guitar,  the  man- 
dolin or  the  harp  like  a  professional,  or 
embroider  so  artistically  that  bees  will 
mistake  the  silken  blossoms  for  real 
flowers  and  alight  on  them,  but  of  none 
of  these  accomplishments  is  she 
proudest. 

We  of  the  western  world  say  that  the 
way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach.  In  Manila  the  sure  road  to  a 
woman's  good  graces  is  by  flattering  her 
cookery.    Wherever  a  little  knot  of  fern- 
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ininity  is  gathered  you  will  hear  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  not  of  the  ills  flesh  is 
heir  to,  not  of  the  babies,  not  of  the  fash- 
ions, but  the  various  mysterious,  often 
red-peppery  dishes  for  which  a  Spanish 
cuisine  is  noted. 

Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  never 
arrayed  like  these  Manila  beauties  when 
they  walk  abroad  or  receive  callers  at 
home.  Long  trailing  skirts  of  gay  col- 
ored silks  swish  behind  them,  a  barbaric 
wealth  of  jewelry  glitters  and  tinkles, 
while  folded  kerchiefs  and  wide  flowing 
sleeves  of  the  delicate  and  exquisite 
pina  lace,  often  embroidered  in  brilliant 
colors,  lend  an  Oriental  quaintness  to 
their  rich  costumes.  Their  garments 
diffuse  an  overpowering  odor  of  ylang- 
ylang,  their  favorite  perfume — and  the 
extract  sold  under  that  name  in  America 
and  Europe,  when  compared  with  the 
yellow,  oily  essence  of  the  Manila  shops, 
is  as  water  unto  wine.  In  a  warm  room 
this  heavy  stifling  scent  often  produces 
nausea,  giddiness  and  a  violent  headache 
in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  strong 
perfumes  of  the  Orient. 


Manila's  wives  and  daughters  use  the 
powder-puff  freely  on  their  olive  skins, 
and  as  they  make  no  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact  the  contrast  between  the  thick 
layers  of  white  and  their  dark  natural 
complexions  is  often  startling. 

Very  few  walk  gracefully,  as  they 
wear  shoes  several  sizes  too  small  and 
suffer  constant  torture  from  pinched  and 
aching  toes.  Every  Manila  belle  has  a 
sweet  tooth,  her  favorite  dainty  being 
the  golden  cakes  of  wild  honey  so  plen- 
tiful in  the  markets.  She  never  appears 
twice  at  church  in  the  same  dress,  and 
the  chief  amusement  of  the  wealthy  is 
buying  gewgaws  and  trinkets.  They 
take  a  childish  delight  in  shopping.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  ready- 
made  skirt  of  the  American  department 
store  finds  a  quick  sale  among  Filipino 
maids  and  matrons  of  all  classes,  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rainy- 
day  skirt  so  popular  here. 

Christmas  is  the  great  day  of  the  year 
to  the  senoras  and  senoritas  of  Manila, 
though  it  is  not  kept  with  the  holiday 
spirit    which    distinguishes    it    in    lands 
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where  the  snow  blows  and  the  holly 
,efrows.  It  is  regarded  as  a  religious 
festival,  three  masses  being  celebrated. 
The  olive-cheeked  beauty  appears  at 
each  mass  more  gorgeously  appareled 
than  at  the  preceding  one,  but  she  leaves 
her  coquetry  outside  the  church-door. 
Her  fan,  principal  weapon  of  conquest, 
is  closed  and  dangles  by  its  ribbons  in 
the  folds  of  her  skirt, — her  long,  long 
lashes  droop  modestly  over  eyes  soft  and 
pathetic  as  a  wounded  doe's,  and  her  face 
wears  a  forbidding  expression  of  sol- 
emnity deep  enough  to  make  the  chief 
mourner  at  a  funeral  look  hilarious  by 
contrast.  He  would  be  a  courageous 
gallant  who  would  dare  to  address  her 
on  this  sacred  occasion,  for  he  would  be 
6i6 


sure  to  receive  a  severe  and  public  snub- 
bing for  his  temerity. 

But  she  is  not  too  intent  on  holy 
thoughts  to  avoid  seating  herself  where 
the  blue  light  from  the  stained-glass 
window  would  fall  with  ghastly  effect 
on  her  thickly  powdered  face.  Two 
choirs  assist  in  the  services,  one  male, 
one  female.  They  are  divided  by  the 
width  of  the  altar,  and  when  one  sings 
the  other  is  silent.  The  organ  is  ac- 
companied by  a  fiute,  a  triangle  and  a 
tambourine,  gay  with  streaming  red 
and  yellow  ribbons  and  usually  played  by 
the  withered  old  sacristan.  A  bamboo 
whistle  is  also  a  striking  feature  of  the 
orchestra,  emitting  joyous  trills  and 
warbVs  like  the  notes  of  a  thrush.     So 
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closely  does  it  imitate  the  song  of  the 
bird  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  sweet 
minstrel  of  our  summer  woods  has  not 
been  smuggled  into  Manila  and  found  a 
nesting-place  among  the  gilded  organ- 
pipes.  A  brass  band  is  also  stationed  in 
the  church,  but  does  not  play  until  the 
worshippers  are  slowly  loitering  out, 
when  it  dashes  into  the  seductive  num- 
bers of  a  popular  waltz. 

The  glowing  hues  of  the  painted  win- 
dows pale  beside  the  mass  of  vivid  color 
in  the  congregation.  Not  even  the  men 
wear  black  coats.  Looking  down  from 
the  high  gallery  over  the  altar  is  like 
looking  into  the  heart  of  a  rainbow. 
There  is  a  kind  of  native  cloth  much 
favored  for  holiday  dresses,  and  espe- 
cially   in    evidence    at    Christmas    and 


Easter.  Jt  is  a  kind  of  stiffened  lace 
similar  to  Brussels  net,  but  of  finer 
mesh,  and  is  woven  in  horizontal  stripes 
of  two  colors,  orange  and  crimson,  or 
orange  and  purple,  the  brilliant  hues 
blending  into  each  other  exactly  like  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  A  single  frock 
of  this  bright  fabric  in  the  sunlight  is 
almost  painfully  dazzling  to  the  eye,  but 
a  number  of  them  together  suggest  a 
score  of  Turner's  sunsets  focused  into 
one.  The  dress-parade  of  the  day  takes 
place  when  the  services  end,  and  the 
people  pass  up  the  aisle  to  the  spot  where 
the  priest  stands  holding  a  golden  cradle 
in  which  lies  an  image  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  richly  robed  in  silk  and  satin  and 
adorned  with  almost  as  many  jewels  as 
the  famous  bambino  of  Rome.     Every 
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senorita  knows  another  senorita — or 
senor — is  just  behind  her,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  furtive  kicks  she 
gives  her  sweeping  train,  and  the  sly 
pulls  and  pats  she  bestows  on  her  wide 
sleeves  or  the  flower  in  her  elaborate 
coiffure  as  she  slowly  moves  along. 

But  church-going  is  not  her  only 
recreation,  though  it  is  actually  her  chief 
diversion.  She  enjoys  a  cock-fight  quite 
as  much  as  do  her  male  relatives, .  and 
there  is  always  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
petticoats  in  the  crowd  that  forms  a  ring 
around  the  feathered  pugilists.  Nor  are 
the  fair  ones  far  behind  their  brothers  in 
the  matter  of  bets,  cheerfully  risking  the 
price  of  a  month's  finery  and  often  the 
finery  itself  on  the  result.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  brace- 
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lets,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  changing 
hands  when  these  lilliputian  duels  are 
over.  There  is  a  strain  of  sporting  blood 
in  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
archipelago  and  a  Manila  woman  will 
bet  her  bracelets,  brooch,  cherished  ear- 
rings, and  even  the  gown  on  her  back, 
though  never  her  fan.  Without  that  she 
is  shorn  of  half  her  power  to  charm. 
The  fans  used  by  the  poorer  classes  are 
flimsy  things  of  gaudy  paper,  or  big 
Spanish  ones,  bearing  highly  colored 
pictures  of  bull-fights,  but  those  carried 
by  wealthy  dames  are  elegant  trifles  of 
painted  pinu  lace,  or  spangled  black 
satin,  or  marvellously  carved  sandal- 
wood, wafting  delicious  faint  fragrance 
with  every  languid  movement  of  the  fair 
owner's    wrist.      That    wrist    is    alwavs 
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cheapest  ones  are  of  wood,  stained  black, 
to  imitate  ebony,  and  strung  on  a  brass 
chain ;  a  better  sort  is  of  carved  mahog- 
any, and  the  costliest  are  beautiful  white 
rosaries  of  ivory  and  silver. 

Manila  has  its  under-world  like  all 
cities.  The  fast  type  there  is  rarely  if 
ever  of  unmixed  Tagal  blood  (the  pure 
Tagal  woman  is  prouder  than  a  Spanish 
princess),  but  is  a  blend  of  Spanish  and 
Chinese,  or  Japanese,  or  all  three  races, 
or  often  clear  Japanese.  The  picture 
given  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the 
class,  the  strain  of  Chinese  blood  being 
easily  seen. 

A  Manila  girl  of  the  best  society  and 
irreproachable  morals  will  flirt  on  the 
street  or  in  public  places  with  any  chance 
stranger  in  the  most  shameless  manner, 
yet  the  frank  comradeship  existing  be- 
tween the  American  girl  and  her  male 
friends  would  not  be  tolerated  there  for 
an  instant.  Little  Dolores  or  Consuelo 
is  a  coquette  from  the  cradle,  and  early 
takes  upon  herself  grown-up  airs  and 
graces.  At  ten  years  old  she  is  making 
eyes  at  the  young  men,  and  at  twelve  is 
a  finished   flirt   and   miniature   ladv  of 
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musical  with  many  bracelets,  usually  of 
silver,  and  sometimes  set  wnth  semi- 
precious stones  such  as  garnets,  tur- 
quoises, and  olivines.  The  rich  wear 
massive  bands  of  gold  and  strings  of 
native  pearls,  often  rudely  polished  and 
flawed,  but  of  high  lustre  and  a  delicate 
,  pink  tint  extremely  lovely  against  a 
youthful  neck.  One  expects  to  see 
coral  beads  in  plenty,  but  very  little 
coral  is  to  be  had  in  the  islands.  Every 
woman,  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  owns 
a  rosary,  of  course,  and  it  is  always  as 
handsome  as  her  means  will  allow.    The 
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fashion,  being  an  exact  copy  of  her  gayly 
attired  mother. 

Masculine  Manila  is  not  troubled  with 
milliners'  bills  at  Easter,  for  feminine 
Manila  tucks  a  rose  in  her  jetty  tresses 
and  goes  to  mass  or  market  without 
other  he^d-covering.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  she  treats  her  abundant 
locks  to  the  cooling  luxury  of  a  lemon 
shampoo,  but  just  what  beneficial  effect 
it  is  supposed  to  have  on  the  hair  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn. 


A  little  belle  on  her  way  to  mass  will 
sometimes  throw  a  scrap  of  lace  over  her 
pretty  head,  but  this  is  more  a  bit  of 
coquetry  than  a  custom.  On  very  cere- 
monious occasions  she  may  wear  a 
fringed  shawl  of  feather-light  silk  like  a 
mantilla.  Several  of  these  shawls  are 
found  in  every  pretentious  wardrobe; 
they  come  in  the  palest  of  blue,  pink, 
yellow,  and  sea-foam  green,  and  are  as 
thin  and  airy  as  are  the  webs  woven  from 
"the  spider's  most  attenuated  thread." 


The  Roofs 

Men  are  like  roofs  on  weird  horizons  blent 
That  urge  the  storied  strife  of  city  domes, 
Or  guard  the  hearth-light  of  gray,  country  homes, 

In  changeless,  calm  content. 

Frank  VValcott  Hutt. 
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MARIE    ANTOINETTE 

By  Henry  FroLiicis 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


"That  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 
throne"  brought  out  no  serious  blemishes 
in  the  fair  personality  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette during  the  four  years  she  held  the 
rank  of  Dauphine.  She  ripened  from  year 
to  year,  surprising  even  the  fondly  ex- 
acting Mercy  d'Argenteau  by  her  quick 
transitions  from  winning  but  enigmatic 
girlishness,  to  an  almost  startling  double 
of  her  diplomatic  mother,  the  crafty 
head  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Under 
Mercy's  promptings  she  gained  such 
command  of  her  impulses,  that  she 
could  pass  hours  with  her  complptting 
kinsfolk  without  betraying  the  slightest 
evidence  of  the  distrust  that  now  made 
their  intriguing  ineffectual.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  maid  of  fourteen  into  the  bal- 
anced demoiselle  of  eighteen,  was  dimly 
understood  by  her  entourage  and  vaguely 
characterized  in  the  appreciative  sketch 
Madame  de  Campan  wrote  of  her  mis- 
tress, but  without  the  running  commen- 


tary of  Mercy's  daily  journal,  sent  to  the 
empress,  it  would  be  difficult  to-day  to 
correlate  the  causes  which  insensibly 
wrought  the  lissome  maid  into  the  sedate 
monitor  of  a  timid  husband  and  prince. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  in  after  years  ac- 
cused so  persistently  of  extravagance  that 
Mercy's  revelations,  anent  her  expendi- 
tures, suggest  rather  the  penuriousness 
of  the  bourgeoisie  than  the  open  hand  of 
a  great  princess.  Her  income  from  her 
arrival  in  France  to  the  day  she  ascended 
the  throne,  was  just  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  about  twenty  thousand  in 
the  values  of  to-day.  But  of  this  rela- 
tively modest  sum,  she  never  received 
more  than  a  third  for  her  own  wants,  as 
by  an  indirect  system  of  pensions,  the  rest 
went  to  domestics,  or  was  really  appro- 
priated by  the  unscrupulous  agents 
through  whose  hands  it  passed.  But  in 
her  first  period  the  Dauphine  was  not 
lavish  in  spending  money.     Mercy  was 
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forced  to  prompt  her  many  a  time  when 
the  bestowal  of  a  handsome  sum  befitted 
her  station.  She  gave  with  becoming 
generosity  to  the  unfortunate,  who  had 
no  claim  upon  her,  but  she  never  of  her 
own  motion  made  use  of  bribes,  called 
presents,  to  the  great  or  the  influential. 
There  was  an  annual  allowance  of  twen- 
ty-four thousand  dollars  set  down  to  the 
account  of  the  Dauphine's  wardrobe,  but 
this  was  handled  by  the  Mistress  of  the 
Robes.  The  accounts  were  so  kept  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  out  where  the 
money  went.  During  the  very  same 
period,  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  royal 
treasury  for  Madame  du  Barry  by  the 
complaisant  comptroller,  the  Abbe  Ter- 
ray,  reached  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; to  this  was  added  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  month  as  pocket  money;  when 
the  Count  de  Clermont  died,  in  1770,  his 
pension  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
was  turned  over  in  great  part  to  the  mis- 
tress. It  was  calculated  that  during  her 
term  as  mistress,  the  Du  Barry  drew  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  the  treasury,  and  this  did  not  in- 
clude the  commissions  paid  her  for  ap- 
pointments to  the  great  offices  in  the 
court,  the  army,  and  navy.  Mercy  un- 
dertook to  scrutinize  the  Dauphine's  ac- 
counts and  gave  the  empress  an  appalling 
picture  of  the  peculation  carried  on  in  the 
household.  Every  species  of  domestic 
had  the  handling  of  some  fund,  for  shoes, 
fans,  laces,  what  not,  and  each  over- 
charged and  double  charged,  indeed  set 
down  any  figure,  the  need  of  covering 
w^aste  and  theft  dictated.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette suffered  for  this,  as  she  was  accused 
of  squandering  sums  she  never  saw  or 
benefited  by,  though  charged  against  the 
various  departments  of  the  household.  In 
birthday  presents  to  her  mother,  Marie 
Antoinette  counted  the  expense  as  closely 
as  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  merchant 
would  have  done,  with  an  exacting  hus- 
band scrutinizing  the  household  expendi- 
tures. At  the  same  time  the  legend  of 
her  extravagance  had  begun  to  make  its 
way  among  the  song  makers  who  shaped 
the  thought  of  the  epoch.  Yet  Mercy's 
indisputable  records  show  that  the  first 
lady  of  the  land  cost  the  treasury  less 
than  a  colonel  in  the  army  or  an  ordinary 
official  of  the  court.    Even  to  the  Princess 


de  Lamballe,  to  whom  her  hungering 
heart  first  went  out  in  girl  passion,  she 
gave  stintedly.  This  lady  filled  a  very 
considerable  part  in  the  life  of  Marie  An- 
toinette ;  she  was  destined  to  witness  part 
of  the  way  of  thorns  set  for  the  royal  feet 
and  expiate  sins  that  were  not  her  own 
by  a  death  atrocious  beyond  the  wildest 
imaginings  of  ferocity.  She  had  won  the 
Dauphine's  ardent  affection  and  sisterly 
intimacy  almost  at  first  sight  when,  as  one 
of  the  royal  family,  she  kissed  the  bride 
at  Compiegne. 

Writing,  in  March,  1771,  Mercy  ap- 
prizes the  empress  of  the  charming  liaison 
between  the  two  young  girls :  "For  some 
time  past  the  Dauphine  has  shown  a  great 
affection  for  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe, 
who  was  born  a  Princesse  de  Carignan, 
widow  of  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  son 
01  the  Duke  de  Penthievre.  This  young 
lady  is  sweet  and  amiable,  and,  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  a  princess  of  the  blood 
royal,  is  in  a  position  to  avail  herself  of 
the  Dauphine's  favor."  The  Princess  de 
Lamballe  had,  like  Marie  Antoinette, 
married  in  her  fourteenth  year  the  son 
of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  a  descendant 
of  Louis  Xiy.  by  Madame  de  Montespan. 
The  great  king,  as  his  servile  contempo- 
raries agreed  in  calling  Louis  XIV.,  had 
left  an  assortment  of  bastards,  whose 
lineage  puzzled  even  their  contempora- 
ries. All  the  males  had  been  legitimated 
and  all  the  females  united  with  princes 
of  untarnished  blood.  When  the  son  of 
the  Duke  de  Penthievre  gave  his  hand  to 
the  lovely  daughter  of  the  Savoyard 
house  of  Carignan,  all  France,  that  is  to 
say,  all  nobiliary  France,  gave  benison 
to  the  union,  for  the  boy  of  fifteen  was 
in  comeliness  as  winning  as  the  girl  was 
enchanting  in  beauty  and  goodness.  But 
the  boy  husband  fell  under  the  influonce 
of  his  degenerate  kinsman,  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  who  became  D'Orleans,  the  ex- 
ecrable "Egalite"  of  the  revolution. 
Under  the  tuition  of  this  erotic  voluptu- 
ary, the  young  prince  ran  a  swift  course 
of  such  unbridled  profligacy  that  he  died 
before  he  was  twenty.  It  was  to  give 
the  girl  widow  a  home  and  relief  from  an 
existence  in  which  she  had  "nothing  but 
tears  to  shed,"  that  Marie  Antoinette 
took  the  princess  into  her  household  and 
made  her  like  an  own  sister  in  affection 
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and  confidence.  Madame  Lamballe  was 
only  second  to  the  Dauphine  in  beauty  of 
face  and  charm  of  manner,  and  forthwith 
arose  a  network  of  intrigue  to  wed  the 
favored  lady  to  some  one  of  the  ambi- 
tious scions  of  the  great  houses.  The 
astute  Mercy  seized  the  threads  so  soon 
as  the  woof  was  tangible  and  wrote  to  his 
revered  mistress:  **The  Comtesse  de 
Brionne,  always  keen  about  what  would 
benefit  her  family,  has  formed  the  project 
of  marrying  her  son,  the  Prince  de  Lam- 
besc,  to  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe.  She 
has  engaged  the  Dauphine  to  give  her 
consent  and  use  her  influence."  But 
Mercy  was  far  too  cautious  to  have  his 
royal  ward  entangle  herself  in  an  intrigue 
which  bound  her  to  do  a  great  deal  that 
she  did  not  suspect.  He  hastened  to  the 
palace  and  gave  a  word  of  warning.  He 
pointed  out,  that  in  case  the  marriage 
came  about,  through  the  Dauphinc's  in- 
strumentality, she  would  thereb>  engage 
herself  to  make  good  in  lands,  gifts,  and 
pensions,  the  royal  rank  the  princess 
would  lose  by  mating  with  a  non -royal 
prince.  Further,  she  would  commit  her- 
self to  the  insatiable  pretensions  of 
Madame  Brionne,  who  aspired  to  nothing 
less  than  royal  honors  for  her  family. 
Madame  Brionne,  whose  wit,  eccentrici- 
ties, and  magnificence  were  the  theme  of 
all  who  visited  the  French  court,  was  a 
De  Rohan-Rochefort,  who  had  married 
into  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  thus  be- 
came distantly  kinswoman  to  the  Aus- 
trian dynasty.  It  was  the  ill-timed  urg- 
ing of  this  iady,  who  insisted  on  prece- 
dence for  the  Princess  of  Lorraine,  that 
gave  the  nebulous  hates  of  the  detractors 
of  the  Austrian  alliance  the  consistency 
of  a  party  policy.  With  admirable  pa- 
tience Mercy  made  use  of  incidents  like 
this,  proving  their  connexity  in  a  general 
scheme  of  campaign,  to  teach  or  rather 
instil  into  the  ingenuous  mind  of  his  royal 
protegee  the  necessity  of  taking  part  in 
the  domestic  diplomacy  of  the  court. 

It  was  not  until  1771,  when  Marie  An- 
toinette was  in  her  nineteenth  year  and 
within  a  short  space  of  the  throne,  that 
the  astute  old  tutor  pushed  his  lesson 
farther  by  beguiling  the  wondering  young 
woman's  attention  in  a  remarkable  book 
which  had  stirred  many  segments  of  the 
social  system.     The  title  of  this  volume 


ran  ominously :  *'Letters  from  the  Prov- 
inces: An  Impartial  Examination  into 
the  Origin,  Constitution  and  Revolutions 
of  the  French  Monarchy."  Mercy's  ap- 
prehensions had  been  stimulated  on 
glancing  over  its  pages  by  the  extraor- 
dinary familiarity  the  writer,  or  writers, 
exhibited  with  the  abuses,  scandals,  and 
perversities  of  the  ruling  classes.  He 
marked  all  the  passages  that  he  felt  to  be 
just,  in  the  criticisms  of  the  existing 
regime,  and,  respectfully  insisting  on  the 
Dauphine  reading  the  volume  first,  im- 
pressed her  with  the  necessity  of  having 
her  husband  read  the  matter  so  attentively 
that  the  instant  authority  came  to  him,  he 
would  be  able  to  command  remedies  for 
some  of  the  more  intolerable  abuses. 
Mercy's  letter  to  the  empress,  imparting 
what  he  had  done,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  evidences  that  this  faithful  mon- 
itor was  anything  but  the  purblind 
dynastic  spy  the  historians  of  this  evil 
time  have  asserted.  "I  was  npt  sorry," 
he  wrote,  **to  seize  an  opportunity  of  stir- 
ring up  a  little  spirit  in  this  young  prince, 
and  he  was  stnick  by  the  passages  I 
marked.  I  advised  the  Dauphine  what 
observations  she  had  better  add ;  she  was 
quite  prepared  to  do  this  and  to  tell  me 
what  effect  it  had  upon  the  mind  of  her 
husband.  The  importance  of  the  matter 
was  such  that  I  impressed  upon  the 
princess  some  great  truths  that  seemed  to 
rivet  attention.  I  made  her  see  that  in 
a  government  where  authority  and  good 
order  are  set  at  naught  by  intrigue,  by 
personal  enmities,  and  cabals,  there  is  no 
sort  of  danger  and  trouble  that  may  not 
be  foreseen.  Thus  the  state  nears  its  ruin 
and  falls  unless  the  personal  qualities  and 
virtues  of  the  prince,  whom  Providence 
calls  to  the  leadership,  remedy  the  evils 
and  overawe  those  who  seek  to  trouble  it. 
I  drew  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not 
suffice  for  the  Dauphin  to  be  merely  an 
ordinary  man ;  and  that  it  was  for  her,  the 
Dauphine,  to  cultivate  or  excite  in  her 
husband  all  ideas  that  tend  to  elevate  the 
soul,  that  could  give  him  the  spirit  of 
prudence  and  judgment  necessary  to  re- 
move present  evils  and  avert  those  of  the 
future.  I  perceived,"  adds  the  mentor 
naively,  "that  my  words  astonished  the 
Dauphine  and  made  an  impression  on 
her." 
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Marie  Antoinette  may  well  have  been 
impressed  with  the  strangely  frank  truth 
telling  of  the  old  minister,  for  she  had 
already  formed  a  precocious,  but  very 
just  estimate  of  the  very  ordinary  man, 
her  husband;  she  must  have  recognized 
that  if  the  state  of  France  was  so  perilous 
as  the  volume  Mercy  had  forced  her  to 
read  showed,  the  weak  and  stolid  Louis 


-Li-_  '^extraordinary"  man 

2d  as  essential  to  cor- 
evils.  The  troubled 
pinion  of  her  lord  to 
that  he  has  a  marked 
I  do  the  things  that 
recommends  him  as 
le  leans  to  order  and 
truth,  that  his  sense 
ly  good,  and  that  he 
e  beginnings  of  some 
f;  but  with  all  this 
fears  the  effect  of 
supineness,  his  lack 
sensitiveness  to  all 
t  usually  incites  gen- 
us minds,  in  brief,  of 
t  dullness  of  percep- 
lon  which  hinders 
is  seeing  clearly  or 
linking  lucidly  on 
ny  given  question. 
1  e  r  c  y  paraphrases 
his,  to  him  an  almost 
sacrilegious  indict- 
ment of  royalty, 
softening  it  into  the 
decorous  jargon  of 
the  courtier.  One  of 
the  persistent  and 
ultimately  ruinous 
calumnies  against 
Marie  Antoinette, 
was  that  she  and 
her  mother  were 
in  league  to  keep 
Louis  a  creature 
of  inferior  per- 
ceptions, by  de- 
bauching his 
sluggish  mind 
with  trifles,  feed- 
ing his  gluttony, 
and  smothering- 
his  faculties  by 
court  trivialities. 
Some  consistence  of  fact  was  given  to 
the  legend  by  the  tone  of  Maria  Theresa 
in  dealing  with  the  French,  as  well  as 
the  known  contempt  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  for  the  nation  into  which  his 
sister  had  married.  Fragments  of  the 
imperial  sentiments  were  intercepted  in 
the  official  correspondence,  and  the  com- 
minatory  words  were  carefully  repeated 
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by  the  enemies  of  the  Dauphine.  Old 
Louis  himself  had  come  to  recognize  that 
Marie  Antoinette  had  grown  into  a  rea- 
soning young  woman,  strangely  enlight- 
ened beyond  the  chattering  child  he  had 
caressed  three  years  before.  He  often 
spoke  to  her  of  high  diplomatic  matters, 
such  as  the  alliances  of  other  powers  and 
the  probable  action  of  his  own  ministry. 
Mercy  is  enchanted  with  these  tokens  of 
the  growing  consideration  of  the  Dau- 
phine's  judgment  and  declares  to  the  im- 
perial mother,  that  it  is  all  due  to  the 
astonishing  intelligence  the  matured 
princess  brings  to  bear  on  matters,  so 
short  a  time  before  unintelligible  or 
tedious  to  her.  "The  only  difficulty  I 
have  now,"  he  writes,  "is  to  induce  her 
to  conceal  the  impressions  that  she  has 
formed."  He  warns  the  mother,  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  child  to  scold  and  that  for 
his  part  he  is  going  to  treat  her  hence- 
forth as  the  queen.  Even  in  person,  the 
least  observant  marked  a  distinct  change 


in   the   lineaments   and   carriage   of   the 
Dauphine. 

A  noble  of  the  court  at  the  time, 
Senac  de  Meilhan,  leaves  this  im- 
posing portrait,  in  its  way  a  sort  of  veri- 
fication of  Burke's  impassioned  eulogy: 
"No  woman  knew  better  how  to  carry 
her  head ;  it  was  borne  in  a  manner  that 
lent  grace  and  nobleness  to  every  move- 
ment ;  her  walk  has  the  dignity  of  her  an- 
cestresses of  Austria,  the  bearing  due  to 
centuries  of  sovereignty  softened  into 
charm  by  the  graceful  personality  that 
has  so  well  profited  by  the  continuous 
dancing  lessons.  Her  complexion  is  daz- 
zlingly  white  and  rose;  her  great  blue 
eyes,  d  fleur  de  tete,  gleam  with  fun  and 
sparkle  upon  mes  charmants  vilains 
siijets,  as  she  calls  her  capricious  French 
people.  The  mouth,  *scarlet  as  cherry,*" 
with  the  slight  touch  of  the  Hapsburg 
legacy  in  the  lower  lip,  laughs  as  the 
surging  crowds  crush  ap-ainst  each  other 
to  catch  a  elimpse  of  her." 
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Beauty  is  the  outward  sign  of  inward 
grace  to  all  races,  to  the  French  it  is  far 
more,  it  is  an  adoration,  whose  altar  is 
perpetual;  generations  of  ungainly  prin- 
cesses had  filled  the  place  of  Dauphine; 
the  ladies  of  the  king's  loins  were  a  de- 
rision, even  to  the  courtiers.     *'Loque," 
Adelaide,     the     elder,     was     unshapely, 
coarse- featured,  repellent;  "Coche,"  Vic- 
toire,    was    corpulent,    ungraceful    and 
stupid ;  "Graille,"  Sophie,  was  a  phenom- 
enon of  ugliness,  while  **Chiffe,"  Louise, 
was    frail,   insignificant,   less   interesting 
than  any  of  her  domestics.    The  contrast 
made    Marie    Antoinette    seem    to    the 
people  a  creature  of  supernatural  person- 
ality. The  delirium  of  the  Parisians  when 
the     Dauphine    vis- 
ited the  city  inspired 
the    old    king    with 
renewed   interest    in 
the  girl;  he  ordered 
that  in  future  when 
the     young    couple 
visited   the   theatres 
and  opera,  that  they 
were   to   receive   all 
the  tokens  of  defer- 
ence shown  the  king 
himself.     Mercy  di- 
lates   with    amusing 
exuberance    on    the 
manifestations  at  the 
opera     and     the 
Comedie   FrauQaise.      Cannon   reechoed 
from     the     Bastille    to    the     Invalides; 
the     soldiery     of     the      Swiss     Guard 
were    stationed    before   the    entrance    to 
the  theatre;  platoons  were  disposed   on 
the    stage;    another   body    formed    in    a 
square  under  the  box  in  which  the  Dau- 
phin and  Dauphine  were  seated.     Mercy 
adds  that  the  tumultuous  delight  of  the 
people  was  ^'indescribable,  and  all  of  it 
for  the  Dauphine."    The  actors  were  for- 
ever won  to  the  heir  of  the  throne  by 
Marie  Antoinette's  interposition  with  the 
king  to  abolish  the  etiquette  which  for- 
bade  applause   at   any  performance   at- 
tended by  royalty,  and,  when    she    was 
seen  giving  the  signal,  the  house  arose  in 
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enthusiasm.    The  hapless  husband,  how- 
ever, was  a  cloud  on   Mercy's  compla- 
cency over  the  triumphs  his  protegee  was 
continuously  winning.     In  July,  1773,  he 
wrote  to  the  empress :    ** All  the  influence 
that   your   daughter  has  won  over   the 
Dauphin   does   not   suffice   to   turn   this 
young  prince  from  his  extraordinary  taste 
for  the   building   trade   and   everything 
coimected  with  it,  bricklaying,  carpentry 
and  the  like.    There  is  always  something 
to  be  repaired  in  his  apartments,  and  he 
toils  himself  with  the  workmen,  carrying 
stone,  materials,  beams,  slaving  for  en- 
tire hours  at  this  exhausting  work,  and 
sometimes  becoming  more  tired  than  any 
workman  who  is  obliged  to  do  it  for  a 
living.     I  have  seen 
lately  that  the  Dau- 
phine has  been  ex- 
cessively   irritated 
and  annoyed  by  this 
behavior.    I  can  tell 
to  what  a  high  de- 
gree  by   the    dread 
she  has  of  the  future 
consequences      that 
such    unsuitable    la- 
bor may  entail  upon 
the    physical    condi- 
tion    of     her     hus- 
band." 

It  was  in  August 
of  the  same  year  that 
Marie  i\ntoinette  wrote  to  her  mother  in 
answer  to  the  reiterated  complaints  of 
the  empress  about  the  unqualifiable  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  de  Rohan,  the  man 
who  was  to  irretrievably  blacken  the 
queen's  character  and  make  the  tragedy 
of  1793  possible.  "Mercy  has  told  me 
of  the  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan;  his  evil 
conduct  grieves  me  in  many  ways.  It 
is  a  greater  misfortune  for  this  countr}.', 
which  he  dishonors,  than  to  Vienna, 
which  he  scandalizes.  When  Mercy  con- 
siders the  time  arrived  I  will  do  what  he 
tells  me,  but  I  imagine  that  he  will  desire 
some  little  diplomacy  as  much  on  account 
of  Madame  Marsan  as  of  the  power  of 
M.  de  Soubise." 
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those  in  her  own  service  influence 
her.  I  would  stake  my  life  upon  this, 
that  if  she  would  take  advantage  of 
her  ascendency  over  the  king,  there 
is  neither  favorite  nor  minister  that 
could  resist  the  influence  and  power  that 
she  would  wield  from  that  moment.  Be- 
sides, the  Dauphin,  although  with  sense 
and  with  good  qualities  in  his  character, 
will  probably  never  possess  either  the 
strength  or  the  will  to  reign  by  himself. 
If  the  Dauphine  does  not  rule  him  he  will 
be  ruled  by  others."  Maria  Theresa 
makes  an  answer  that  would  have  spared 


The  intriguing  and  complotting  went 
on  apace  on  the  part  of  the  prime  min- 
ister,   the    Duke    d'Aiguillon,    Madame 
Adelaide,   and  her  maid  of   honor,   the 
Countess  de  Narbonne,  who  undertook  to 
have  the  Dauphine  present  at  a  family  re^ 
union  devised  by  Madame  du  Barry  to 
amuse  the  king.    The  plot  became  a  mat- 
ter  of   state;   the   Dauphin    refused    to 
attend  and  of  course  Marie  Antoinette 
would  not  dream  of  going  where  her  hus- 
band  refused   to  go.    D'Aiguillon   was 
seriously    compromised,    for    the    story 
leaked  out;  all  Paris  knew  it,  and  the 
chancelleries  of  the  powers  made  it  the 
subject  of  despatches,  as  in 
rising  influence  of  the  Daupt 
himself  epitomizes  the  situatu 
which  reveals  his  amazing  { 
tangled  web  of  purposes  am 
poses    entangling    the    prin< 
king,"  he  writes,  "ages  and 
from  time  to  time  to  repeat  1 
finds  himself  solitary,  withou 
out  consolation  from  his  child 
zeal,  without  devotion,   wdtl 
from  the  bizarre  assemblage 
his    ministry,    his    society 
and   surroundings;   he  has 
nothing  to  hope  in  his  old 
age  except  from  the  Dau- 
phine, who  joins  the  high- 
est qualities  of  character  to 
those  of  mind.     I  can  see 
with  certainty  that  this  re- 
flection is    present    in    the 
mind  of  the  king  from  the. 
manner  in  which  he  treats 
the   Dauphine.    This   is   a 
point  upon  which  I  never 
fail  to  insist.  The  Dauphine 
understands     the     position 
of    affairs     perfectly,     but 
she    fears    her    future    too 
greatly.     She  will  not  per- 
mit  herself   to   think   that 
power    and  authority  may 
one  day  be  hers;  the  con- 
sequence is  that  her  char- 
acter inclines   toward  pas- 
siveness    and    dependence, 
towards  a  habit  of  timidity  j 
and    fear,   even   on    minor  ^ 
occasions.     She  dreads   to 
speak    to    the    king;    she 

tears     the     ministers,     even        '»  he  finds  himself  solitary,  without  help,  without  consolation  " 
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Marie  Antoinette  a  future  of  woe  had  the 
letter  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  exploit- 
ers of  state  secrets :  "I  confess  frankly/' 
she  declares  to  Mercy,  "that  I  do  not  wish 
my  daughter  to  gain  too  decided  an  in- 
fluence in  affairs.  I  have  learned  only 
too  well  by  my  own  experience  what  a 
crushing  burden  is  the  government  of  a 
vast  monarchy.  Besides  I  know  the  youth 
and  levity  of  my  daughter,  joined  with 
her  little  taste  for  application  (and  she 
really  knows  nothing),  this  adds  to  my 
fear  for  her  non-success  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  monarchy  so  shattered  as  this 
kingdom  of  France  is  at  present.  If  my 
daughter  could  not  sustain  it  or  the  con- 
dition of  things  changed  more  and  more 
for  the  worse,  I  should  prefer  that  the 
people  blame  some  minister  and  not  my 
daughter." 

Many  of  Marie  Antoinette's  intimates 
were  confident  that  the  Abbe  de  Ver- 
mond  was  an  evil  genius  to  the  Dauphine, 
that  it  was  he  who  encouraged  fugacious 
outbreaks  which  startled  the  gravely  de- 
corous Madame  de  Noailles,  the  deity  of 
etiquette.  Madame  Campan,  in  the  sym- 
pathetic memorial  she  leaves  of  the  royal 
friend  and  mistress,  ascribes  to  the  petu- 
lant Abbe  precisely  the  same  mission  that 
Count  Mercy  carried  on  for  ten  years. 
In  the  autumn  of  1773,  an  outburst  on 
the  part  of  the  clerical  adlatus  reveals 
that  De  Vermond  had  no  such  authority, 
hold,  or  influence,  as  contemporary  wit- 
nesses and  history  ascribes.  Discouraged 
by  the  conduct  Louis  had  maintained  to- 
ward him  for  three  years,  the  Abbe  sent 
a  note  to  Mercy  formally  resigning  his 
post  as  "instructor"  to  the  Dauphine, 
alleging  among  other  things,  that  the 
royal  and  imperial  lady  refused  to  be 
guided  by  his  instructions,  ignored  his 
lessons,  and  stultified  him  before  his  com- 
rades at  court;  worse  still,  the  husband 
had  never  addressed  him  a  single  word, 
though  his  office  brought  him  into  rela- 
tions with  the  prince  many  times  every 
day.  He  suggested  that  so  far  as  his 
services  went,  a  femme  de  chambre  could 
do  all  that  fell  to  him.  But  slight  as  his 
services  seem  to  have  been  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  a  promotion  in  the 
clerical  ranks,  that  is,  an  appointment 
which  would  g^ive  him  more  than  the  sum 
that  he  was  then  paid  (about  seventy-five 


pounds  a  year).  Besides  the  benefice  he 
desired  a  portrait  of  the  Dauphine.  The 
confession  throws  a  strange  light  on  the 
curious  maze  the  ^ourt  was,  even  to  the 
best  informed,  for  there  was  hardly  a 
person  at  Versailles  that  did  not  look  on 
the  Abbe  as  the  virtual  political  and  social 
director  of  Marie  Antoinette;  it  was  to 
him  that  even  the  ministers  went  when 
they  had  any  request  of  a  confidential 
nature  to  make  to  the  king's  grand- 
daughter, naturally  supposing  that  the 
person  who  passed  three  or  four  hours 
daily  teaching  the  lady  must  have  found 
the  way  to  her  confidence  and  insensibly 
into  a  sort  of  mastery.  Mercy  was 
nearly  disheartened  when  the  Abbe  threw 
this  new  trouble  upon  his  already  over- 
burdened back.  He  sent  for  the  pouting 
churchman,  argued,  scolded,  and  finally 
induced  him  to  return  to  his  post,  but 
with  some  lessening  of  his  assiduities, 
such  as  an  occasionsd  vacation  and  an  in- 
crease in  his  modest  emoltmients. 

By  an  irony  of  the  improbable,  the  first 
and  most  serious  attempt  Marie  Antoi- 
nette made  in  the  direction  of  politics, 
was  in  the  case  of  the  sinister  prelate,  the 
Prince-Bishop  de  Rohan,  whose  pre- 
tended passion  for  the  queen  transformed 
the  nation  of  lovers,  that  Duke  Brissac 
had  named,  into  doubters  and  then  re- 
vilers.  Mercy,  burning  with  indignation 
at  the  affronts  his  imperial  mistress  was 
enduring  from  the  profligate  prelate, 
spoke  with  such  persuasion  to  Marie  An- 
toinette, that 'she  finally  resolved  to  make 
use  of  her  favor  in  the  king's  eyes  to 
have  the  worthless  reprobate  recalled. 
She  summoned  the  Countess  de  Marsan, 
the  crafty  aunt  of  the  ambassador,  and 
insinuating  her  purpose  as  a  mark  of 
special  favor,  she  confided  to  the  startled 
lady  the  misdeeds  of  her  kinsman,  Am- 
bassador Rohan.  She  showed  inddent 
by  incident,  that  the  prince,  who  was  be- 
side a  churchman  aspiring  to  the  purple 
of  the  cardinalship,  had  been  guilty  of 
baseness  which  in  any  other  than  a  prince 
of  his  g^eat  house  would  have  been  pun- 
ished by  prison  and  social  degradation. 
Though  a  bishop,  he  had  scandalized 
Vienna,  one  of  the  freest  capitals  of 
Europe,  by  his  ostentatious  profligacies; 
that  only  consideration  for  the  Marsan 
family  had  restrained  the  empress  from 
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taking  summary  action,  but  that  when  he 
insulted  religion,  as  head  of  the  state,  the 
empress  felt  that  she  must  act.  Marie 
Antoinette  avowed  that  it  was  considera- 
tion, on  her  part,  likewise  for  the  great 
house,  of  which  the  miserable  prince  was 
a  member,  that  dictated  her  own  action  in 
asking  a  member  of  the  family  to  relieve 
the  empress  from  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  expelling  publicly  a  man  whom 
she  could  never  receive  in  her  presence 
again.  That  a  communication  to  the  king 
on  the  matter,  in  the  usual  form,  would 
cause  scandal  which  would  involve  the 
whole  family  and  hence  she,  the  countess. 


that  they  and  the  whole  family  had  looked 
upon  Rohan  as  the  staff  of  the  family's 
honor  and  future,  that  personally  she  had 
sacrificed  the  rewards  of  twenty  years  of 
service  to  the  king,  in  order  that  the  hope 
of  the  house,  Rohan,  might  in  time  suc- 
ceed to  the  vacant  grand  almonership. 
That  the  king  had  given  his  pledge  that 
the  post  should  go  to  Rohan ;  that  if  the 
empress  now  made  known  her  sentiments 
to  Louis,  the  prince  would  be  a  ruined 
man.  Mercy  counted  this  situation  all 
that  could  be  desired.  He  supposed  that 
the  family  would  instruct  Rohan  to  make 
some  pretext  for  retiring  and  that  the 
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ove  highly 
h  Madame 


"  HE  SENT  FOR  THE  POUTING  CHURCHMAN,  ARGUED,  SCOLDED,  AND  FINALLY  INDUCED  HIM  TO  RETURN  *' 


must  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  obtain 
the  resignation  of  the  worthless  ambas- 
sador. The  shifty  countess  recognized 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  asking 
only  for  details  implied  that  she  would 
call  a  family  council  and  act.  Mercy  sup- 
plied her  with  a  chapter  of  turpitudes 
and  the  Prince  de  Soubise  with  the  de- 
tails that  satisfied  even  the  most  partial 
of  the  prince's  adherents ;  they  promised 
to  intermediate  for  his  resignation.  The 
Countess  de  Marsan  broke  into  sobs  as 
she  heard  the  ambassador's  long  list  of 
sins ;  she  pleaded  with  the  count,  that  she 
and  her  brother  Soubise  were  now  old, 


de  Marsan  and  Prince  Soubise  in  regard 
to  the  recall  of  Rohan.  I  will  keep  to  this 
provided  that  Rohan  leaves  here  by  De- 
cember at  latest,  and  that  his  relatives  and 
friends  do  not  attempt  to  try  to  induce  me 
to  intervene  for  any  special  favor  from 
the  king,  his  master.  I  consider  that  I 
am  doing  enough  in  withholding  com- 
plaints against  his  conduct.  Here  are 
three  fresh  proofs  of  his  irregularities. 
Some  of  his  suite,  which  included  an  ec- 
clesiastic, ill  treated  a  group  of  peasants 
in  the  suburbs  and  got  well  beaten  for  it. 
His  pages  when  accompanying  him  on 
his  way  to  Schonbrunn  rode  over  a  sen- 
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tinel  on  duty  and  injured  him  almost 
fatally.  Such  is  the  insolence  of  the  suite 
that  it  is  feared  the  public  will  proceed  to 
some  grievous  action." 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  Marie 
Antoinette  learned,  if  she  had  not  already 
found  out,  the  value  of  the  friend  her 
mother  had  placed  by  her  side  in  the  per- 
son of  Count  Mercy  d'Argenteau.  Prince 
Kaunitz,  the  prime  minister  of  Austria, 
found  it  impossible  to  get  along  with  the 
restive  young  Joseph,  whom  the  fond 
mother,  Maria  Theresa,  had  caused  to  be 
made  emperor.  Kaunitz  had  served  the 
house  of  Austria  during  forty  years  and 
was  recognized  by  Europe  as  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  statesmen  of  his  time. 
Maria  Theresa  was  almost  stunned  by  the 
loss.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  ask  Mercy 
to  leave  the  charge  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  assume  the  imperial  chancellorship. 
Mercy  in  a  manly  acknowledgment  of 
his  unfitness  for  such  a  high  post  urged 
that  he  was  needed  by  the  side  of  the 
Dauphine,  who  was  on  the  threshold  of 
the  unknown,  the  critical  in  her  career. 
"It  would,"  he  adds,  "be  an  inexpressible 
grief  to  me  to  leave  the  archiduchesse. 
The  princess  who  found  me  here  in  the 
first  moments  of  her  arrival,  when  all 
was  new  to  her  and  much  that  was  full 
of  the  threatening,  has  honored  me  with 
her  confidence,  knowing  my  uprightness, 
my  zeal,  and  respectful  devotion  to  her. 
The  Dauphin,  too,  for  the  same  reason, 
has  shown  me  a  favor  that  he  has  given 


to  few.  In  short,  I  feel  that  here  I  serve 
with  usefulness  both  the  Dauphine  and 
yourself.  The  king  has  broken  through 
his  custom  and  speaks  openly  to  me,  so 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  directly 
to  him,  and  this  could  not  be  done  by 
any  successor  to  my  post.  If,  therefore, 
I  listened  only  to  my  ambition  I  should 
leave  this  post,  where  I  am  of  real  service, 
to  take  up  one  in  which  I  should  be  cer- 
tain to  fail." 

Yet  in  nearly  all  histories  of  the 
time,  and  up  to  within  a  few  years, 
Mercy  is  maligned  as  a  self-seeking, 
rather  ignoble  schemer,  intent  only  on 
holding  favor  with  the  empress  and 
queen.  Mercy,  however,  was  to  find  a 
new  evidence  of  the  limitless  resources  of 
intrigue  in  the  Versailles  court.  The 
Marsans,  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  stately  dignity  of  grand 
almoner,  undertook  to  slip  Rohan  out  of 
the  ambassadorship,  but  to  the  despair  of 
Maria  Theresa,  an  obstacle  arose  in  the 
very  house  of  Rohan's  friends.  The 
Duke  d'Aiguillon,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  plan,  invented  objections  that  the 
family  had  no  means  of  overcoming.  The 
duke,  fearing  that  Rohan's  return  would 
result  in  his  own  dismissal  from  the 
premiership  and  Rohan's  installation, 
thanks  to  the  weighty  influence  of  the 
Rohan  farnily,  so  managed  that  the  prince 
remained  in  the  Austrian  embassy  until 
death  opened  the  way  to  Marie  Antoinette 
to  have  him  packed  out. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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[250]  Dear  Sir  Oracle  :  The  French 
have  a  phrase  "coiffer  Sainte  Catherine," 
meaning,  as  I  understand  it,  to  be  an  old 
maid.  Thus  a  French  woman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance said  of  a  certain  lady,  who  is 
not  more  than  twenty-seven,  "Elle  a  coif- 
fee  Sainte-Catherine,"  and  when  I  asked 
her  meaning  said  it  was  proverbial 
French  for  one  who  had  entered  the  sis- 
terhood of  old  maids.  Further  than  that, 
she  could  say  nothing.  Now  why  should 
an  old  maid  be  supposed  to  have  dressed 
St.  Catherine's  hair? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Julia  R.  M., 
Whitestone,  Long  Island. 

St  Catherine,  virgin  and  martyr,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  unmarried  women.  Her  fes- 
tival occurs  on  November  25th.  The  age  of 
twenty-five,  the  mystic  number,  the  date  of 
St.  Catherine's  festival,  is  in  France  the  apre 
at  which  a  maiden  becomes  an  old  maid. 
It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  idea  ap- 
pears to  be  encouraged  by  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  has  chosen  as  the  "lesson  for 
the  day"  the  chapter  commencing  with  the 
ominous  words,  "And  in  that  day  seven 
women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man,  saying, 
we  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our 
own  apparel;  only  let  us  be  called  by 
thy  name,  to  take  away  our  reproach."  Fear 
of  such  reproach  is  said  to  have  brought  a 
French  country  girl  who  was  close  upon  the 
mystic  twenty-five  and  "bien  resolue  k  ne 
pas  coiflFer  Sainte- Catherine,"  into  embarrass- 
mg  relations  with  the  "officier  de  V  etat  civil" 
of  her  parish,  who  told  her  that  he  "could 
marry  her  any  day  she  pleased  for  the  small 
sum  of  two  francs."  "Will  Thursday  do?" 
said  she.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  "at  2  P. 
M."  "Very  well,"  she  rejoined,  "here  are 
the  two  francs."  He  took  them,  wondering, 
and  at  the  time  appointed  she  came  to  the 
office.     She  entered  alone,  blushed  and  sim- 


pered, sat  down  in  the  chair  that  was  offered 
her,  and  they  waited  and  waited  until  the 
officer  grew  uneasy.  At  last  he  said,  "Well, 
where  is  the  bridegroom?"  "Bridegroomr' 
she  exclaimed,  innocently;  "I  know  nothing 
about  that.  You  promised  to  marry  me  for 
two  francs,  and — you've  had  the  money. 

An  explanation  has  been  suggested  from 
the  custom  of  decorating  the  heads  of  sacred 
images  in  French  churches.  Naturally  a 
virgin  would  be  chosen  to  attend  to  the 
head-dress  of  the  virgin-martyr.  Hence  this 
function  may  gradually  have  devolved  upon 
those  who  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  mar- 
riage was  no  longer  probable.  There  may 
also  be  some  associations  with  the  French 
provincial  superstition  that  the  maiden  who 
dresses  the  bride's  hair  on  her  wedding-day 
will  speedily  be  married  herself.  Per  contra 
one  who  has  dressed  the  hair  of  the  patron 
saint  of  virgins  would  remain  in  perpetual 
virginity. 

[251]  Sir  Oracle:   Can  you  inform 
me  whether  Keats,   in  his   "Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn"  had  any  particular  urn  in 
view  ?    If  so,  where  is  that  urn  now  ? 
H.  Fulton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  urn  is  one  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  urn  there  which  answers 
the  description  of  the  poet.  A  more  plaus- 
ible suggestion  is  that  Keats  derived  his  in- 
spiration from  two  plates  in  Piranesi's  col- 
lection of  engravings,  published  in  1750.  The 
first  is  an  engraving  of  a  marble  urn  then 
in  Lord  Holland's  possession.  Certainly 
that  side  of  the  urn  which  Piranesi  copied 
illustrates  perfectly  the  lines  beginning — 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice? 

A  small  throng  of  people  comes  from  the 
left  toward  a  veiled  priest,  who  stands  beside 
an  altar,  besides  which  also  a  ^outh  plays  on 
pipes.  On  the  right  a  heifer  is  being  led  tiv 
the  sacrifice.     Here  and  there  is  a  tree. 
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Piranesi  docs  not  give  the  other  side  of 
the  urn.  Hence  one  may  imagine  that  Keats 
went  to  another  engraving  in  the  same  (the 
thirteenth)  volume  from  an  urn-  in  the 
Borghesc  Gallery  at  Rome,  which  admirably 
illustrates  the  lines 

What  men  or  gods  are  these 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  first  vase  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Holland  family.  If  so,  it  must  be  preserved 
in  Holland  House,  or  at  St.  Ann's  Hill, 
Chertsey. 

[252]  Sir  Oracle  :  I  clip  the  follow- 
ing from  the  first  number  of  a  magazine 
entitled  "The  Hobby,"  published  in  Balti- 
more: 

"Charles  Dudley  Warner  once  wrote  an 
article  in  Harper^s  Magazine  on  "The 
Pay  of  Authors,"  in  which,  speaking  of 
.the  present  style  of  preparing  manuscripts 
by  means  of  the  stenographer  and  the 
typewriter,  remarks,  as  Byron  says: 
'This  easy  writing  is  d — d  hard  reading.' 
This  is  a  singular  mistake  for  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Warner's  newspaper  reputation  to 
make.  It  must  be  attributed  to  the  'care- 
less typewriter,'  or  to  poor  proof-reading. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Warner, 
in  his  many  occupations  of  editor,  maga- 
zinist,  traveler,  essayist,  biographer,  etc., 
could  have  had  time  to  become  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  English  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century  as  Thackeifay,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  had  not  the  time 
or  the  inclination  to  read  the  works  of  so 
celebrated  a  poet  as  Alexander  Pope." 

A.  D.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Yes,  but  even  if  he  had  read  all  the  works 
of  that  "celebrated  poet"  he  would  not  have 
found  this  celebrated  line  among  them.  An- 
other celebrated  writer  was  the  real  author, 
— no  less  a  man  than  Richard  Brinsley  Sher- 
idan. It  occurs  in  an  epigram  entitled  "Clio's 
Protest."  If  the  critic  will  turn  to  Moore's 
"Life  of  Sheridan,"  Vol.  I,  p.  IS5.  he  will 
find  it  as  follows: 

You  write  with  ease  to  show  your  breeding, 
But  easy  writing's  curst  hard  reading. 

Possibly  what  the  critic  had  in  mind  was 
Pope's  line. 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease. 

[253]  Dear  Sir  Oracle  :  In  a  French 
paper  I  find  the  phrase  (evidently  used  in 


derision)  "Tu  dis  vrai,  Pierre  du  Cdg- 
net."  Who  was  Pierre  du  Coignet,  and 
why  is  he  thus  assumed  to  be  of  the  tribe 
of  Ananias  ? 

Marion  Murfree,  Camden,  N.  J. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  one  Pierre 
de  Cuigni^res,  king:'s  advocate  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  made  himself  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  by 
opposing  their  ambitious  schemes  to  gain 
property  and  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
laity.  Hence,  in  1328,  a  sculptured  caricature 
of  him,  rebaptized  as  Pierre  du  Coignet,  was 
set  up  in  a  little  corner  in  the  cnurch  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  which,  as  to  a  representative 
of  Truth,  offerings  of  candles  were  sarcastic- 
ally made.  The  phrase,  "Tu  dis  vrai  Pierre 
du  Coignet,"  passed  into  the  currency  of 
popular  speech  as  a  euphuism  for  "you're  a 
liar." 

[254]  Dear  Sir:  What  is  the  story 
of  Buridan's  ass? 

Joseph  Osgood^  New  York. 

Jean  de  Buridan,  a  native  of  Artois,  in 
France,  who  became  rector  of  the  University 
of  Paris  in  1347,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen.  To  him 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  bits  of  mediaeval 
casuistry  was  attributed.  It  purported  to  in- 
volve the  question  of  free  will.  Imagine  a 
hungry  ass  placed  between  two  equidistant 
bundles  of  hay;  or,  as  a  more  elaborate  form 
would  have  it,  an  ass  possessed  with  equal 
force  of  hunger  and  thirst,  placed  between  a 
bucket  of  water  and  a  measure  of  oats. 
"Now,"  Buridan  asked,  "what  would  the  ass 
do?"  To  those  who  answered,  "He  would 
remain  motionless  between  two  opposite 
attractions  of  equal  force,"  Buridans  re- 
joinder was,  "Then  he  would  die  of  hunger," 
or  "of  hunger  and  thirst,"  as  you  will.  To 
those  who  answered,  "He  would  not  be 
foolish  enough  to  die,"  Buridan  retorted, 
"Then  he  must  make  a  choice  between  alter- 
natives of  equal  force,  or,  in  other  words, 
you  must  grant  him  free  will."  This  problem 
was  fought  out  with  great  vigor  among  the 
schoolmen.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  prob- 
lem, though  in  other  terms,  antedates  Buri- 
dan. Dante,  who  died  in  1321,  thus  states 
it  in  the  "Divine  Comedy:" 

Between  two  viands,  equally  removed 
And  tempting,   a  free  man  would   die   of 

hunger 
Ere  either  he  could  bring  unto  his  teeth. 
So  would  a  lamb  between  the  ravenings 
Of  two  fierce  wolves  stand  fearing  both 

alike ; 
And  so  would  stand  a  dog  between  two 
does. 

"Paradise,"  opening  lines.  Canto  IV., 
Longfellow's  translation. 
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[255]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  The  fifth 
chapter  of  Book  iii  of  D'Aubigne's 
"Baron  de  Foeneste"  begins  as  follows: 
"La  dedans  y  a  bien  pis  qu'aux  noces  de 
Bache."  Who  was  Bache,  and  why  is 
his  wedding  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  unpleasantness?" 

M.  S.  W.,  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado. 

"Cest  comme  aux  noces  de  Bach^,"  "It  is 
like  the  wedding  of  Bach^/'  is  a  French 
proverb,  meaning  that  a  rescuing  party  has, 
m  the  somewhat  analogous  English  phrase, 
"caught  a  Tartar"  in  its  antagonist.  The 
reference  is  to  a  story  told  by  Rabelais  in 
Book  IV.,  chapter  15. 

[256]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:    Bums  be- 
gins one  of  his  poems  with  the  line : 
Ken  ye  ought  o*  Captain  Grose? 

I  confess  that  I  have  to  answer  the 
query  in  the  negative  and  so  I  turn  to 
you  for  information. 

W.  S.  M.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Captain  Francis  Grose  (1731-1791)  was  a 
famous  English  antiquary  who.  in  lySg),  after 
making  a  success  with  his  "Antiquities  of 
England  and  Wales,"  crossed  over  to  Scot- 
land to  pursue  researches  for  a  similar  work 
on  "The  Antiquities  of  Scotland."  His  social 
qualities  and  his  unfailing  humor  and  good 
humor,  which  fitted  well  with  his  Falstafiian 
girth,  made  him  friends  everywhere.  Among 
his  Scotch  friends  was  Robert  Bums,  in 
whom  he  found  a  kindred  spirit  and  boon 
companion.  The  poet  often  satirized  the  an- 
tiquary, the  best  known'  poem  on  him  being 
that  beginning: 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's; 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it: 
A  chiel's  amang  you  takin'  notes, 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it. 

The  last  two  lines  are  often  quoted  by 
persons  ignorant  of  their  original  applica- 
tion. It  was  for  Grose  that  Burns  wrote  one 
of  his  best  poems,  "Tam  O'Shanter,"  and  for 
that  alone  he  is  worth  remembering. 

[257]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Can  you 
inform  me  whether  John  Wesley,  the 
gfreat  original  Methodist,  was  a  physician 
in  his  early  days?  The  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  sub  voce,  ascribes  to  him  a 
work  on  "Primitive  Physic,"  published  in 
1747.  But  it  says  nothing  about  any 
medical  studies  undertaken  by  him. 

W.  S.  O.,  Athens,  Georgia. 


The  great  sectary  was  in  very  truth  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "Primitive  Physick; 
or,  an  Easy  and  Natural  Method  of  Curing 
Most  Diseases,"  which  was  printed  in  Bristol 
and  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud. 
Wesley  announces  at  the  start  that  "every 
man  of  common  sense  (unless  in  some  rare 
cases)  may  prescribe  either  to  himself  or  his 
neighbor,  and  may  be  very  secure  from 
doing  harm  where  he  can  do  no  good." 
Among  the  remedies  which  he  approves  as 
"tried" — a  word  which  he  thus  made  prov- 
erbial in  the  Methodist  connection— is  bleed- 
ing for  consumption.  The  patient  is  to  lose 
six  ounces  of  blood  every  day  for  a  fort- 
night, if  he  lives  so  long,  and  then  every  other 
day,  then  every  third  day,  then  every  fifth 
day  for  the  same  time.  The  gout  is  to  be 
cured  by  the  application  of  a  raw  lean  beef- 
steak. For  twisting  of  the  bowels,  one,  two 
or  three  pounds  of  quicksilver  in  water  are 
prescribed.  On  the  whole  it  would  appear 
that  the  good  Wesley  was  more  successful 
as  a  theologian  than  a  physician,  and  that 
his  experience  of  the  value  of  "untutored 
common  sense"  in  his  former  capacify  had 
induced  him  to  undervalue  the  necessity  for 
a  basis  of  skilled  knowledge  in  the  latter. 
He  never  studied  physic  and  of  course  was 
never  a  physician. 

[258]  Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Who  was 
the  author  of  the  phrase  "Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity?" 

James  Ross,  Bellport,  Long  Island. 

This  phrase  is  attributed  to  Moinoro,  the 
French  printer.  It  was  adopted  as  the  watch- 
word of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  and 
still  remains  the  motto  of  French  republi- 
cans and  of  socialists  everywhere.  There 
may  be  in  it  a  reminiscence  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  its  dictum 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  are 
endowed  with  the  ''inalienable  rights"  of 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
But  that  in  its  turn  owed  much  to  the  French 
philosopher  of  earlier  or  contemporary  date, 
whom  Jefferson  admired.  That  arch-despot, 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  also  (theo- 
retically) an  admirer  of  these  Frenchmen,  is 
recorded  to  have  said  "Kings  are  but  men, 
and  all  men  are  equal."  From  the  "fiery 
Isnard"  Carlyle,  in  his  "French  Revolution," 
quotes  the  saying,  "We  will  have  equality, 
should  we  descend  for  it  to  the  tomb"  the 
probable  original  of  the  cry  "Fraternity  or 
Death  I"  which  the  Jacobins  ordered  to  be 
placed  upon  all  the  public  buildings.  Sebas- 
tian Chamfort,  the  brilliant  wit  of  the  "Revo- 
lution," paraphrased  this  cry  as  meaning  "Be 
my  brother  or  I  will  kill  you."  To  Madame 
Roland,  Chamfort  said,  "The  fraternity  of 
these  fellows  is  the  fraternity  of  Cain  and 
Abel." 
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Quantity  is  one  of  the  delights  of  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  it  is  promi- 
nent in  "The  Wings  of  the  Dove,"  w&ich  is 
in  two  volumes  and  almost  eight  hundred 
pages.  To  tell  the  story  which  the  book  con- 
tains would  be  unfair  to  the  author's  readers, 
to  whom  no  story  is  of  any  consequence  un- 
less Mr.  James  himself  tells  it  in  his  own 
and  only  way;  besides,  there  is  too  little  of 
it  to  be  worth  the  telling  by  any  one  else. 
There  is  an  English  girl  who  imagines  herself 
in  love  with  a  newspaper  writer  of  the  better 
sort,  a  devitalized  American  girl  who  dies — 
decorously,  of  love  for  the  same  man,  a 
nobleman  at  whose  head  the  English  girl  is 
flung,  a  great  London  physician  and  an 
aunt  who  might  have  amounted  to  something, 
as  characters  ifi  fiction,  had  not  Mr.  James 
waylaid  them.  All  are  without  red  blood  or 
blue  blood;  their  arteries  seem  full  of  water, 
some  of  which  has  vaporized  and  found  its 
way  to  the  characters'  brains.  Yet  to  any 
one  who  has  read  the  preceding  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  pages  there  is  point  in 
the  last  ten  lines  of  the  book.  To  beginners 
at  Henry- Jamesery  the  title  will  suggest  the 
scriptural  passage  **Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove!  for  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at 
rest."  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  Although 
"comparisons  are  odorous,"  it  is  right  to 
say  that  Hopkinson  Smith's  "The  Fortunes 
of  Oliver  Horn"  is  as  honestly  imaginative 
an  art-student's  recollections  as  Du  Manner's 
"Trilby,"  and  much  decenter.  It  is  a  story 
of  heroism,  too,  for  forty  years  ago  it  was 
not  quite  reputable  for  a  young  man  of  good 
birth  and  breeding  to  wish  to  study  art,  and 
the  situation  became  graver  when  one  real- 
ized that  there  were  no  places  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  where  he  could  find  teachers. 
But  the  book  is  specially  interesting  for  its 
recollections  of  New  York  as  some  men  not 
yet  old  remember  it,  and  of  Baltimore  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  a  fine  old 
Southern  aristocrat  who  was  a  thinker  and 
inventor,  as  were  hundreds  of  others,  al- 
though novelists  either  do  not  know  the  type 
or  are  incompetent  to  describe  it.  For  sev- 
eral  reasons,   and   more's   the  pity,   "Oliver 


Horn"  promises  to  be  the  only  book  of  its 
class.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  "A  Down- 
renter's  Son,"  by  Ruth  Hall,  tells  of  the  anti- 
rent  revolt  against  the  New  York  "patroons" 
of  many  years  ago.  The  story  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  history,  for  in  histories  proper  the 
period  is  seldom  made  interesting.  The 
author's  young  people  would  seem  precocious 
were  it  not  known  that  in  old  times  the  girls 
were  treated  as  women  as  soon  as  they  got 
into  long  frocks  and  the  boys  were  men — 
except  on  election  day,  when  they  became 
old  enough  to  shoot  straight,  follow  the 
plough  and  trade  horses  on  their  own  ac- 
count. (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  "The 
Holland  Wolves,"  by  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis, 
is  a  spirited  and  gory  tale  of  the  days  when 
Spaniard  and  Dutchman  fought  in  Holland 
and  dared  not  trust  a  captured  enemy's  word 
or  oath.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  Annie 
Trumbull  Slosson,  who  has  described  amus- 
ingly and  pathetically  many  types  of  New 
Englanders,  is  the  author  of  "Aunt  Abby's 
Neighbors" — a  lot  of  seemingly  impossible 
people  with  whom  the  supposed  relator  gets 
along  bravely.  The  recital  is  humorously 
homely  throughout,  but  there  is  a  large  prac- 
tical sermon  in  it.  (F.  H.  Revell  Co.)  The 
title  "Poco  a  Poco,"  by  W.  F.  Johnson,  pre- 
pares the  reader  for  something  about  music, 
but  not  for  the  extraordinary  complication 
of  newspaper  work,  politics,  life  insurance, 
electric  invention,  prize-fighting,  philan- 
thropy and  love  by  which  a  great  university 
of  art  and  music  is  supposed  to  be  founded 
at  our  nation's  capital.  The  story  is  told  in 
as  matter-of-fact  a  way  as  if  it  were  true, 
and  it  is  full  of  surprises  for  jaded  novel 
readers.  Evidently  the  author  does  not  be- 
lieve with  Bob  Acres  that  "Damns  have  had 
their  day,"  for  frequently  he  uses  a  big,  big 
"D,"  although  his  diction  is  otherwise 
simple  and  decorous.  (Saalfield  Pub.  Co.) 
James  B.  Connolly's  "Out  of  Gloucester" 
deals  with  characters  and  seems  like  those 
of  Kipling's  "Captains  Courageous,"  but  it 
is  far  the  better  book  of  the  two,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  truer  to  the  life,  but  also  for  its 
persistent  sympathy.    Mr.  Connolly  sees  not 
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only  the  daily  life  of  his  heroes,  but  he  en- 
ters their  hearts.  He  writes  remarkably  well, 
too.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  "Charles 
Kilbuck,"  by  Francis  C.  Huebner,  is  a  story 
of  the  Delaware  Indians  in  Revolutionary 
times,  when  the  tribe  with  which  William 
Penn  made  his  historic  treaty  was  sought  as 
ally  by  both  Americans  and  British.  The 
story  follows  history  closely  and  the  author 
has  lon^  been  a  special  student  of  the  Dela- 
ware's life  and  customs.  (Herbert  Pub.  Co.) 
•'The  Needle's  Eye"  is  a  strong  "purpose" 
story,  by  Florence  M.  Kingsley,  author  of 
the  much-read  "Titus."  The  hero  is  a 
friendless,  much-abused  boy,  who  in  adult 
years  becomes  rich  and  endeavors,  with 
much  sense  and  patience,  to  help  the  un- 
fortunate. The  book  is  so  ably  written  that 
it  should  make  philanthropists  of  all  rich  men 
.  and  women  who  can  be  persuaded  to  read  it. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.)  Alfred  H.  Henry's 
"By  Order  of  the  Prophet"  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  stories  based  on  the  peculiar 
features  of  Mormonism,  yet  it  contains  noth- 
ing sensational.  Such  books  are  needed,  for 
Mormon  missionaries  are  infesting  the  older 
states,  and,  despite  semblance  of  obedience 
to  law,  "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin 
or  the  leopard  his  spots?"  (F.  H.  Revell 
Co.)  "The  Splendid  Idle  Forties"  is  an  ideal 
title,  for  it  suggests  California  life,  as  Mrs. 
Atherton  describes  it,  in  the  last  year  of 
Spanish  social  control.  The  men  and  women 
pictured  in  the  stories  of  which  the  book  is 
composed  are  a  superbly  picturesque  lot  of 
creatures  with  too  many  whims  and  passions 
to  have  room  for  principles  and  character, 
but  the  author  makes  them  fill  the  reader's 
eye.  (Macmillan  Co.)  Mary  Stewart  Cut- 
ting's "Little  Stories  of  Married  Life"  is  an 
amusing  book,  yet  there  is  much  of  real  life 
and  heart  in  its  many  characters,  most  of 
whom  are  young  people  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
large  city.     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

George  Gilbert's  "In  the  Shadow  of  the 
Purple"  is  a  novel  of  which  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
believed  by  many  people  to  have  been  morally 
the  wife  of  King  George  IV.  of  Great 
Britain,  is  the  heroine.  (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.) 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  "Woven  With 
the  Ship,"  which  fills  half  of  the  book  of 
the  same  title,  is  described  by  its  author  as 
"A  war  story  without  any  war,  a  sea  story 
without  any  sea,"  but  it  is  a  very  good  one 
despite  these  limitations.  It  is  in  some 
sense  autobiographical,  for  Mr.  Brady  began 
his  active  career  in  the  navy.  The  volume 
also  contains  about  a  dozen  good  short 
stories.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)  Wilhelmine 
Von  Hillern's  "On  the  Cross"  is  a  daring, 
morbid,  startling,  and  generally  unpleasing 
story  of  the  longing  of  a  woman  for  the 
"Christus"  of  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play.  The  author  has  attempted  to  portray 
a  conflict  of  human  love  with  Christian  life, 
but  as  she  has  mistaken  sexual  passion  for 
love  she  has  made  a  colossal  failure.  (Drexel 
Biddle.)    If  truth  were  not  stranger  than  ^^' 


tion,  many  pages  of  James  Creelman's  "Eagle 
Blood"  would  seem  impossible,  but  special 
correspondents,  among  whom  the  author  is 
notable,  see  many  things  too  strange  to  re- 
main untold.  "Eagle"  blood  means  Amer- 
ican blood,  which  Mr.  Creelman  esteems  as 
highly  as  any  of  us.  (Lothrop  Pub.  Co.) 
There  is  a  new  "Jack  Racer"  book — "Racer 
of  Illinois"  is  its  title,  and  it  is  quite  as  good 
as  the  first,  for  it  is  full  of  the  personality  of 
the  hero,  who  is  the  most  hearty,  ingenuous, 
irrepressible,  likeable  young  man  in  recent 
fiction.  Most  of  his  experiences  in  the  new 
volume  are  political,  but  they  do  not  spoil 
him,  and  they  promise  to  send  him  to  Cfon- 
gress  and  perhaps  to  the  White  House.  The 
author's  pen-name  is  Henry  Somerville;  her 
real  name  is  Mary  Gray  Humphreys,  and 
many  men  will  covet  her  faculty  for  portray- 
ing one  of  the  rarest  characters  in  fiction — an 
entirely  interesting  man.  (McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.)  Of  the  several  new  novels  dealing 
with  that  portion  of  the  war  of  1812-15,  which 
occurred  in  what  then  was  "the  Northwest," 
Burton  Egbert  Stevenson's  "The  Heritage" 
is  the  most  romantic.  It  does  not,  because 
it  cannot,  ignore  fighting  and  Indian  atroc- 
ities, but  its  shadows  are  frequently  relieved 
by  lights.  The  author  has  not  ignored  his- 
tory, but  he  has  kept  in  mind  that  the  novel- 
ist's first  duty  is  to  tell  a  story.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.) 

In  "A  Burst  of  Glory"  John  Strange  Win- 
ter tells  in  her  usual  unconventional  and  en- 
tertaining manner  of  a  girl  who  in  a  single 
year  had  three  suitors,  married  once,  lost  her 
husband  and  was  rescued  from  impending 
death  in  the  South  African  war  by  a  young 
man  who  undoubtedly  married  her  as  soon 
as  possible.  Yet  the  tale,  as  told,  does  not 
seem  improbable.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 
**The  Last  Word,"  by  Alice  Mac(;owan,  de- 
scribes with  much  spirit  and  humor,  though 
in  novice-like  manner,  the  experiences  of  an 
earnest,  irrepressible  young  woman  who  does 
not  believe  that  her  love,  which  is  strong  and 
sincere,  should  compel  her  to  lose  herself 
in  the  personality  of  her  husband.  The  char- 
acters and  most  of  the  action  are  in  a  news- 
paper office,  but  the  story  is  pleasingly  de- 
void of  the  rudenesses  and  vulgarities  dear  to 
most  novelists  who  find  their  material  in 
"Newspaper  Row,"  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 
Mary  Knight  Potter's  "Councils  of  Croesus" 
tells  of  a  match-making  mother  who  made 
love  to  her  daughter's  sweetheart,  so  that  the 
girl  might  be  wedded  to  a  titled  Englishman. 
Some  strange  complications  ensue,  and  the 
author  manages  them  well.  (L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.)  R.  V.  Risley's  "The  Life  of  a  Woman" 
might  better  have  been  named  "The  Life  of 
a  Dreamer,"  for  it  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who 
hoped  that  marriage  would  realize  for  her  a 
lot  of  longings  such  as  dreamers  have.  The 
story,  like  its  heroine,  is  morbid,  yet  it  is  a 
good  sketch  of  a  not  uncommon  feminine 
type.    (H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.) 
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Lincoln  and  Garfield  seem  to  have  served 
as  a  composite  model  for  the  hero  of  Rupert 
Hughes's  "The  Whirlwind,"  and  the  many 
other  characters,  good  and  bad,  are  of  back 
country  extraction  and  remarkably  true  to 
life.  Many  civil  war  episodes  and  some  cy- 
clonic affairs  between  young  men  and 
women  justify  the  title  of  a  book  which  is 
interesting  in  spite  of  faulty  construction. 
(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.)  In  "Two  Wilderness 
Voyagers,"  by  Franklin  Welles  Calkins,  there 
is  fuller  and  truer  portrayal  of  Indian  char- 
acter and  customs  than  can  be  found  in  any 
fiction  story  of  life  on  the  border.  It  is  a 
pleasing  story,  too.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.) 
Una  L.  Silberrad's  **The  Success  of  Mark 
Wyngate,"  an  English  story,  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  American  novelists  who  wish  to 
combine  strength,  simplicity,  humor  and 
pathos  in  their  characters.  It  may  also  be 
read  with  interest  by  any  one  who  likes  to 
meet  types  of  character  that  make  the  world, 
rather  than  those  that  mar  it.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.) 

TTiere  are  indications  that  we  arc  to  have 
a  period  of  biblical  romances;  the  latest  of 
several  that  have  appeared  in  rapid  succes- 
sion is  "The  Kiss  of  Glory,"  by  Grace  Duffie 
Boylan,  and  with  Joseph,  the  favorite  son  of 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  as  the  hero;  no  novel 
has  a  better  one.  The  author  deserves 
special  credit  for  her  discreet  and  hasty 
treatment  of  the  Mrs.  Potiphar  incident;  for 
the  rest,  the  story  is  quite  Oriental  and  earn- 
est. (G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.)  "Under  Cal- 
vin's Spell,"  by  Deborah  Alcock,  is  well  de- 
scribed by  its  sub-title — ^"A  Tale  of  Heroic 
Times  in  Old  Geneva."  Religion,  supersti- 
tion, love,  heroism,  jealousy,  suspicion,  plot 
and  counterplot,  history  and  bloodshed  are 
inextricably  intermingled  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  time  is  well  maintained.  (F.  H.  Revell 
Co.)  The  story  teller  whose  pen-name  is 
"Jack  London,"  improves  rapidly.  His  short 
tales,  while  strong,  were  rude,  hard,  and 
sometimes  repellant,  but  in  "A  Daughter  of 
the  Snows"  there  is  form,  imagination  and. 
tenderness,  as  well  as  the  vigor  and  action 
that  won  attention  to  his  earlier  work.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.)  "A  Disciple  of  Plato,"  by 
Alligood  Beach,  is  a  strong  though  occasion- 
ally spasmodic  and  sensational  story  of  the 
old,  old  effort  of  men  and  women  to  persuade 
themselves  that  their  sexual  love  was  merely 
Platonic  affection.  That  the  characters  are 
like  most  others  who  have  essayed  the  same 
tragedy-comedy  is  not  the  author's  fault. 
(Roberts  Pub.  Co.)  Henry  K.  Webster's 
"Roger  Drake,"  like  his  other  stories,  pre- 
sents a  strong,  literal,  honest  man;  he  is  in 
the  thick  of  the  battle  of  life,  and  with  the 
double    handicap    of    love    for    the    wrong 


woman  and  disagreement  with  his  best  friend. 
He  emerges  from  his  struggle  with  his  head 
and  heart  in  good  condition,  to  the  delight  of 
readers  of  his  life  story,  for  he  is  a  fine  fel- 
low. (Macmillan  Co.)  Moll;y  Eliott  Sea- 
well's  "Francezka"  is  an  impossible  story  with 
a  dismal  end,  but  it  is  told  so  well  and  is  so 
full  of  action  that  no  one  who  begins  it  can 
help  reading  all  of  it.  It  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Marshal  Saxe,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
and  Voltaire,  all  of  whom  are  characters  in 
the  tale,  but  more  interesting  than  any  of 
them  is  the  heroine,  who  has  much  Scottish 
blood  in  her  veins.    (Bowen- Merrill  Co.) 

In  a  "Fool's  Gold,"  by  Annie  Raymond 
Stillman,  is  an  able  study  of  a  man  of  whom 
apprehension  and  conscience  made  a  sup- 
posed murderer.  (F.  H.  Revell  Co.)  "The 
Inevitable,"  by  Philip  Verrill  Mighels,  tells 
of  the  bad  results  of  a  marriage  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  was  of  unmixed  white  blood 
while  the  other  had  an  African  strain.  It  is 
a  remarkably  strong  and  painful  tale.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.)  John  Kendrick  Bangs's 
"Mollie  and  the  Unwiseman,"  although  it  has 
a  little  girl  as  its  leading  character,  and  wiU 
be  enjoyed  by  children,  is  one  of  the  books 
which,  like  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  will  be 
most  read  by  adults,  for  it  is  full  of  its 
author's  characteristic  humor  and  unexpect- 
edness. Its  brilliancy  is  enhanced  by  many 
clever  illustrations  by  Clare  Victor  Dwiggins. 
(H.  T.  Coates  &  Co.)  "The  Two  Van  Re- 
vels" in  Booth  Tarkington's  new  novel  are 
one  and  the  same  man,  whereof  comes  much 
mystery  which  the  author  manages  admir- 
ably. The  period  of  the  tale  makes  oppor- 
tunity for  much  good  description  of  the 
Middle  West  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  (Mc- 
Clurc,  Phillips  &  Co.)  A  new  book  by  Henry 
Van  Dyke  needs  no  commendation  to  the 
many  thousands  of  "The  Ruling  Passion" 
and  other  volumes  from  the  same  pen.  "The 
Blue  Flower"  is  this  season's  addition  to  the 
list;  it  is  a  collection  of  stories  on  the  search 
for  happiness,  in  which  every  one  is  engaged, 
and  it  is  fully  up  to  its  author's  standard  of 
literary  quality.  It  is  also  more  handsomely 
illustrated  and  bound  than  is  the  lot  of  story 
books.  (Charles  Scriboer's  Sons.)  J.  M. 
Barrie's  latest  is  "The  Little  White  Bird"— 
an  odd,  original  tale  full  of  tenderness,  grace 
and  humor.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "A  Captured  Santa 
Claus"  is  in  sentimental  and  artistic  keeping 
with  several  other  stories  of  the  civil  war 
period  that  have  come  from  the  same  able 
pen.  It  is  charmingly  written  and  prettily 
illustrated  in  full  color,  and  appears  at  the 
proper  time  of  the  year.  ((Carles  Scribner's 
Sons.) 
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"Two  Thousand  Miles  on  an  Automobile," 
by  "  Chaff eur,"  begins  very  like  some  books 
by  bicyclists  and  other  faddists;  there  is 
much  about  the  machine  itself,  which  the 
author  admits  is  an  obstinate,  peculiar  and 
uncertain  brute.  But  as  the  story  progresses 
there  are  so  many  good  pages  of  description 
and  reflection  that  the  reader  more  than  half 
wishes  that  he  had  been  "Chaffeur's"  com- 
panion during  the  two  thousand  mile  trip. 
The  farther  east  the  author  comes  the  less 
he  has  to  say  of  his  machine,  and  he  almost 
forgets  it  in  a  hundred  pages  of  readable 
comment  on  Lexington  and  Concord,  New- 
port and  Narragansett  Pier.  The  illustra- 
tions, by  Frank  Verbeck,  are  very  good  Q. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

Murat  Halstead's  "Life  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt"  has  the  double  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  biography  ever  published  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  before  its 
subject  had  been  a  year  in  office  and  the 
first  "campaign  life"  of  a  possible  presiden- 
tial candidate  issued  nearly  two  years  in  ad- 
vance of  formal  nomination.  Perhaps  the 
author  thought  that  the  people  were  en- 
titled to  more  information  about  their  new 
President  than  was  provided  by  the  cam- 
paign biographies  of  1890,  for  nominees  for 
the  vice-presidency  get  but  a  chapter  or  two 
in  such  books;  besides,  it  is  undeniable  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  interesting  personality, 
and  the  people  at  large  seem  eager  to  know 
more  about  him.  Mr.  Haistead  has  done 
his  best  to  answer  the  demand,  for  his  book 
contains  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  words 
and  about  fifty  full-page  photographs,  most 
of  which  are  good;  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  enters 
national  politics  on  the  fifty-second  page,  the 
biography  is  principally  political.  There  is 
much  of  the  author  in  the  book,  but  he,  too, 
is  an  interesting  personality— "a  veteran  ob- 
server," who  expresses  himself  with  great 
freedom  and  vigor,  and  who  makes  very  dis- 
tinct his  conviction  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
should  succeed  himself  in  the  presidential 
chair.     (The  Saalfield  Co.) 

Prof.  Lounsbury's  "Shakes;>eare  and  Vol- 
taire" follows  closely  upon  his  first  volume 
on  "Shakespearean  Wars."  It  indicates  the 
influence  which  Voltaire,  who  spent  three 
years  in  England  and  really  learned  to  taljc 
English,  had  upon  literary  criticism  of  his 
time;  and  of  the  following  century  also.  In- 
evitably the  book  is  a  vivisection  of  Voltaire 
himself,  who  was  a  devotee  of  classicism  in 
the  drama — did  he  not  even  modify  the 
Greek  tragedies  in  his  translations? — and 
was  so  utterly  devoid  of  spiritual  nature  that 
he  could  not  comprehend  what  was  best  in 
Shakespeare,  though  he  was  so  impressed  by 
the  English  dramatist  that  he  plagiarized 
him   most  unblushingly.     There  is  much  in 


the  book  besides  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire; 
some  of  the  author's  comments  on  authors 
and  methods  will  delight  every  reader  who 
possesses  a  spark  of  intellect.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.)  "Letters  from  Hugh, 
Earl  Percy,"  from  Boston  and  New  York, 
1774-76;  edited  by  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
form  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution.  Almost 
thirty  years  ago  these  letters  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  historian 
of  the  Lexington  (Mass.)  Centennial  Cele- 
bration, but  have  not  appeared  in  print  until 
now.  Percy  fought  at  Lexington,  and  his 
sudden  change  of  opinion  about  the  "rebels" 
is  plainly  expressed.  He  says:  "Whoever 
looks  upon  them  as  an  irregular  mob  will 
find  himself  much  mistaken.  *  *  *  ^or 
will  the  insurrection  here  turn  out  so  despic- 
able as  it  is  perhaps  imagined  at  home,"  and 
much  more  of  the  same  sort.  (Charles  E. 
Goodspeed.)  John  Newton's  "Captain  John 
Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry"  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  England,  where  Brown  has 
always  been  idealized  by  the  more  sentimental 
opponents  of  slavery.  Being  a  compilation, 
the  book  contains  some  facts  that  can  not  be 
found  together  in  any  other  single  volume, 
and  as  it  is  dispassionately  written  it  deserves 
a  place  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries. 
(A.  Wessels  Co.)  Lord  Chesterfield's  oft 
quoted  letters  to  his  son  did  not  effect  their 
purpose,  perhaps  because  there  were  too 
many  of  them  for  a  stupid  young  man  to 
remember — ^they  numbered  almost  a  thou- 
sand. Joseph  B.  Seabury  has  selected  and 
edited  about  fifty  of  them  which  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  young  men  and  old.  The 
book  is  published  in  neat,  cheap  form  by 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  A  series  of  small 
books  issued  in  England  by  George  Newnes 
&  CJo.  is  designed  to  give  in  little  space  as 
much  information  on  their  topics  as  may 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  intelligent 
man  who  has  not  much  time  for  reading. 
The  newest  volumes  are  "The  Story  of  Fish 
Life,"  by  W.  P.  Pycraft,  and  "The  Story  of 
Euclid,"  by  W.  B.  Frankland.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  by  the  Wessels 
Co. 

Esther  Singleton's  "London  ^  as  Seen  and 
Described  by  Famous  Writers,"  is  as  far  su- 
perior to  descriptions  by  a  single  pen  as 
most  of  these  are  to  guide-books.  Miss 
Singleton's  purpose  has  been  to  make  her 
readers  understand  London,  so  she  has  culled 
from  many  writers  descriptions  not  only  of 
the  city  and  its  historic  points  of  interest, 
but  many  passages  that  compel  the  reader 
to  feel  as  if  he  were  in  the  world's  greatest 
city.  The  book  is  a  companion  volume  to 
"Paris."  by  the  same  editor.  (Dodd.  Mead 
&  Co.)     Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman's  "Indian 
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Boyhood"  is  not  merely  a  book  for  boys; 
its  most  interested  readers  will  be  men  and 
women,  for  it  is  the  most  important  con- 
tribution ever  made  by  a  full-blooded  Indian 
to  the  history  of  his  people.  The  author, 
who  is  son  of  a  noted  warrior  of  the  Sioux 
tribe,  is  a  Dartmouth  graduate,  a  successful 
physician,  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian;  he 
is  also  the  husband  of  an  accomplished 
American  woman.  How  a  "'blanket"  Indian 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ap^o  can  be  all  this 
is  explained,  reflectively,  in  the  book,  in 
which  Dr.  Eastman  assures  us,  and  with 
many  interesting  details,  that  the  better  In- 
dians do  not  differ  greatly,  in  nature  and 
purpose,  from  white  men.  He  has  little  to 
say  of  bad  Indians ;  as  to  that,  how  many  his- 
torians of  any  race  talk  of  their  own  black 
sheep.     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

Two  brothers — Henry  H.  Hadley  and  Sam- 
uel H,  Hadley— who  for  many  years  have 
been  very  industrious  and  successful  in  New 
York  in  work  which  is  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  Salvation  Army,  have  come  into 
print  simultaneously  with  some  of  their 
reminiscences.  H.  H.  Hadley  in  "The  Blue 
Badge  of  Courage"  (The  Saalfield  Pub.  Co.) 
writes  of  his  long  experience  in  mission 
work  among  drunkards,  and  S.  H.  Hadley's 
"Down  in  Water  Street"  (Revell  Co.)  is  on 
similar  lines.  Both  authors  are  devoutly,  en- 
thusiastically, religious;  they  do  not  boast 
of  their  achievements,  for  they  confess  to 
many  failures,  but  the  effectiveness  of  their 
work  is  vouched  for  by  clergymen  of  high 
repute.  Criticism  would  be  childish  jn  the 
face  of  the  recorded  results  of  these  brothers' 
work,  which  are  known  to  many  thousands 
and  which  have  made  reputable  citizens  of 
some  of  the  most  hopeless  inmates  of  New 
York's  worst  slums. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  an  oc- 
togenarian, and  almost  the  last  of  a  group 
of  great  American  preachers  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  written 
an  autobiography  entitled  "Recollections  of 
a  Long  Life."  In  his  early  days  he  knew 
Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  Washington  Irving 
and  other  great  men  of  the  period;  in  his 
pastoral  career  he  was  a  familiar  of  most 
of  the  great  preachers  and  philanthropists  of 
America  and  England.  He  does  not  waste 
ink  on  any  one;  indeed,  his  book  has  the 
rarest  quality  of  published  autobiographies, 
for  it  is  very  short,  but  all  of  it  is  worth 
reading.  Dr.  Cuyler  has  another  new  book, 
"Help  and  Good  Cheer,"  which  is  an  unusual 
combination  of  Christian  exhortation  and 
personal  cheerfulness.  Both  books  are  from 
the  press  of  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

The  name  of  Stopford  A.  Brooke  on  the 
title-page  of  anv  book  on  English  literature 
is  a  promise  of  intelligent  criticism  and  ap- 
preciation; it  is  also  an  assurance  of  con- 
scientious treatment  and  extreme  literary 
sanity.  Mr.  Brooke's  latest  book,  "The 
Poetry  of  Robert  Browning,"  is  also  his  most 
ambitious,  for  Browning's  verse  has  puzzled 


many  great  intellects  that  imagined  them- 
selves omniscient.  Yet  the  book  is  not  only 
readable  but  interpretive;  the  author's  sym- 
pathy has  smoothed  some  of  the  poet's  rug- 
gedest  lines  and  translated  them  largely  for 
the  comprehension  of  bewildered  readers. 
He  also  finds  soul  in  "Sordello,"  a  poem  in 
which  few  readers  of  Browning  have  found 
even  sense.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)  Pelham 
Edgar's  "The  Struggle  for  a  Continent"  is  a 
well-made  series  of  abridgements  of  and  ex- 
tracts from  Francis  Parkman's  twelve  vol- 
umes— each  one  a  part  of  a  harmonious 
whole,  on  the  long  struggle  between  England 
and  France  for  the  mastery  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Even  to  many  men  who  enjoy  works  of 
fiction  it  seems  strange  that  any  one  should 
neglect  Parkman's  fascinating  pages  for  any 
historical  novels,  so-called.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Edgar's  book  may  have  the  effect  of  popular- 
izing the  works  from  which  it  was  compiled, 
but  even  for  its  own  sake  it  is  a  thrilling 
book.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  "Glimpses  of 
China  and  Chinese  Homes,"  by  Edward  S. 
Morse,  is  a  depressing  book,  for  the  author, 
who  had  spent  some  years  in  Japan  and  was 
prepared  to  view  any  Eastern  nation  from 
its  own  standpoint,  found  filth,  apathy  and 
suspicion  everywhere.  He  interested  him- 
self principally  in  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Chinese,  but  he  saw  nothing  to  commend. 
He  was  entirely  in  earnest,  yet  for  that 
reason  alone  his  conclusions  are  extremely 
uncomplimentary  to  the  Chinese.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

"Authors  at  Home,"  by  J.  L.  and  J.  P. 
Gilder,  has  been  hard  to  find  in  the  past 
few  years,  yet  it  is  the  best  single-volume 
work  of  its  kind,  for  the  thirty  authors  named 
are  of  enduring  merit,  and  each  is  described 
by  a  close  and  sympathetic  acquaintance.  The 
book  is  now  reissued  by  the  Wcssels  Com- 
pany. Henry  C.  Lahee's  "The  Organ  and 
Its  Masters"  will  interest  the  many  music- 
lovers  who  know  the  limitations  of  the  piano, 
fashionable  though  that  instrument  is,  and 
who  know  also  that  the  organ  is  the  only 
single  instrument  that  can  simulate  orchestral 
effects.  The  book  contains  much  about  com- 
posers of  organ  music,  and  gives  a  long 
chronological  list  of  organists  of  the  past 
and  present.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.)  In  "Stage 
Confidences"  Clara  Morris  has  collected  many 
interesting  short  sketches  reminiscent  of  her 
own  experiences  and  acquaintances,  but  to 
many  thousands  of  ambitious  young  women 
the  most  interesting  chapters  are  on  stage- 
life  as  it  is  and  as  the  most  able  beginners 
must  find  it.  The  book  opens  with  a  "greet- 
ing" to  the  girls  who  have  sought  counsel 
of  the  author,  who  in  return  offers  them  all 
"my  words  of  warning,  of  advice,  of  remon- 
strance." The  book  contains  manv  portraits. 
(Lothrop  Pub.  Co.)  That  Napoleon  at  St 
Helena  did  not  receive  the  consideration  due 
a  state  prisoner  of  his  rank  was  proved 
by  the  published  memoirs  of  some  of  his 
friends  who  went  with  him  into  expatriation; 
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the  case  against  Great  Britain  is  made  far 
stronger  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John 
Stockoe,  an  English  navy  surgeon  who  spent 
two  years  at  St.  Helena.  It  will  be  found, 
transcribed  from  Dr.  Stockoe's  diary  and 
letters,  under  the  title  "Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena."  (John  Lane.)  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady's  "Border  Fights  and  Fighters"  is  not 
fiction,  but  better;  it  is  the  third  volume  of 
a  series  in  which  our  great  border-chiefs — 
whether  English,  Spanish,  French,  Indian  or 
later  American,  receive  spirited  description 
and  hearty  appreciation.  In  the  present 
volume  appear  Daniel  Boone,  George  Rog- 
ers Clark,  Tecumseh,  General  Harrison,  John 
Sevier,  Sam  Houston,  David  Crockett,  Santa 
Ana,  and  Captain  John  Brady,  from  whom 
the  author  descended.  It  is  a  heart-stirring 
book.  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  Rev.  Dr. 
Bunker's  *'Soo  Thah"  is  a  missionary  story 
of  the  better  kind,  and  the  author  writes  from 
ictual  knowledge,  for  he  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  life  among  some  of  the  more  savage 
tribes  of  Burmah.  Soo  Thah  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Burmese  converts  to  Christianity, 
and  the  story  of  his  life  reads  like  a  romance. 
The  book  should  convert  manjr  unbelievers 
in  the  usefulness  of  foreign  missions.  (F.  H. 
Revell  Co.) 

William  George  Jordan's  'The  Power  of 
Truth"  is  a  handsome  book  which  contains 
eight  essays  full  of  the  honor,  sense,  duty, 
courage  and  cheer  of  right  living.  There  is 
sincerity  on  every  page,  flashes  of  humor  are 
frequent  and  a  broad  geniality  and  optimism 
are  in  evidence,  in  even  the  most  serious 
passages.  The  book  should  serve  any  reader 
as  a  mental  and  moral  tonic.  (Brentano.) 
In  similar  vein,  to  which  is  added  an  ex- 
treme religious  strain,  is  "Upper  Currents," 
by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  author  of  several  books 
that  have  won  thousands  of  close  readers. 
The  author's  religion  is  utterly  devoid  of 
sombreness.  It  is  something  in  which  to 
live  and  rejoice.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.) 
"Mind  Power  and  Privileges,"  by  Albert  B. 
Olston,  is  a  temperate,  sane  consideration  of 
some  topics  on  which  many  people  have  writ- 
ten wildly — mesmerism,  hjrpnotism,  telepathy, 
Christian  Science,  etc.  Ignoring  the  "fad- 
isms"  of  these  systems,  the  author  urges  the 
truth  underlying  all  of  them,  which  is  that 
the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  is  too 
little  known  and  exercised  and  that  each  in- 
dividual should  find  it  in  and  use  it  upon 
himself.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.) 

George  Kennan's  "The  Tragedy  of  Pel^e" 
is  a  well-told  story  of  the  destruction  of  St. 
Pierre.  The  author  is  a  trained  observer; 
he  prefers  careful  description  to  "fine"  writ- 
ing, so  his  book  contains  nothing  which  will 
not  interest  intelligent  readers.  Although  he 
reached  St.  Pierre  after  the  city  had  been 
destroyed,  he  saw  many  great  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  took  his  life  in  his  hands  bravely, 
after  the  time-honored  manner  of  the  special 
correspondent.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and 
contains  some  instructive  maps.     (The  Out- 


look Co.)     E.  S.  Farrow's  "Camping  on  the 
Trail"   is   a   reminder  that   although  Indian 
wars  seem  to  have  ended,  and  there  are  many 
railroads  in  the  far  West,  there  are  still  great 
areas  of  the  United  States  in  which  a  man 
must  know  much  of  camp,  trail  and  Indian's 
ways  if  he  would  make  any  journey  success- 
fully.   The  author  has  been  an  instructor  at 
the  Military  Academy   (West  Point)   and  a 
commander  of  Indian  scouts  and  his  book  is 
full  of  practical  instructions  for  hunters,  pros- 
pectors, etc,  in  wild  countries.     (American 
Arms  Pub.   Co.)     As  all  unmarried  women 
are  "girls"  until  married,  Minna  Thomas  An- 
trim's "Dont's  for  Girls"  is  addressied  to  a 
very  large  class.    It  contains  much  sense  and 
not  a  little  smartness,  as  well  as  some  sharp 
raps  at  foibles  too  common  among  young 
women.     From  the  same  publishers  comes 
"Dont's  for  Boys,"  by  "An  Old  Boy."    Al- 
though boys  are  not  earnest  searchers  for 
advice,  any  parent  would  do  well  to  buy  the 
book  and  leaxe  it  within  easy  reach  of  the 
youngsters,  for  boys  will  read  it  if  they  open 
it.     (Henry  Altemus  Co.)     Edward  Robins's 
"Romances  of  Early  America"  is  sightly  and 
dainty  enough,  in  matter  and  appearance,  to 
become  prominent  among  holiday  books.    It 
contains  twelve  long  chapters,  each  of  which 
is  complete  in  itself,  on  romantic  characters 
and  incidents  of  our  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary period,  and  it  contains  many  hand- 
some  illustrations.      Among   the    people    of 
whom  romances  are  recorded  are  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Sir  Harry  Franckland,  Mrs. 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  many  belles  and  beaux 
of  the  Colonies.    (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.) 
The  author  of  **The  Martyrdom  of  an  Em- 
press" has  guarded  her  anonymity  success- 
fully, yet  her  intimates  know  her  for  a  woman 
who  has  really  seen  all  she  describes,  and 
that  she  knows  all  the  inner  gossip  of  many 
royal  capitals.    Her  newest  book,  "A  Dotted 
Coronet,"  deals  with  Egypt  in  the  troublous 
days  of  Arabi  Pasha,  and  is  full  of  brilliant 
descriptions  of  life  which  the  tourist  never 
sees.      It  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  section  of 
autobiography.     (Harper    &   Bros.)     Lucia 
Ames    Mead's    "Milton's    England"    is    less 
scholarly  and  therefore  more  readable  than 
its  title  implies.    It  is  a  series  of  sketches  of 
almost    everything— except    literature,    that 
was  distinctively  English  in  Milton's  day,  so 
it  describes  the  land  which  the  founders  of 
America  left  behind  them,  yet  from  which 
they  brought  much  that  helped    make    the 
newer  England  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 
Even  as  an  illustrated  handbook  of  old  Lon- 
don the  book  is  good.    (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 
Of  the  many  romantic  souls  that  have  flitted 
from  the  Western  nations  to  Japan  to  de- 
light themselves  with  the   picturesque    and 
legendary  Lafcadio  Hearn  has  been  the  most 
persistent,  as  well  as  the  most  pictorial  in 
describing   what    he    saw.      His    new    book, 
"Kotto,"  is  a  collection  of  translations,  assays 
sketches,  etc.,  all   suffused  with  the  Japan- 
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ese  spirit  in  which  he  seems  to  have  merged 
his  own.  The  many  illustrations,  too,  are 
wholly  Japanese.  (Macmillan  Co.)  All  gen- 
tlemen of  leisure  know  an  original  of  Nathan- 
iel Stephenson's  **The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton" — a  woman  with  beauty,  money,  health, 
taste,  social  position,  hosts  of  admirers,  yet 
devoid  of  both  vices  and  virtues  and  with  a 
mere  bundle  of  sensibilities  where  her  heart 
should  be.  Mr.  Stephenson  describes  her 
and  her  set  most  cleverly  and  depressingly. 
(John  Lane.)  With  "Adam  Rush"  Mr.  Lynn 
Roby  Meekins  introduces  a  group  of  people 
worth  knowing,  if  only  for  their  naturalness 
and  humor:  some  of  them  seem  at  times  un- 
related to  the  story,  but  all  assist  in  making 
a  strong,  likeable  man  of  Adam.  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.)  Mark  Lee  Luther's  "The  Hench- 
man" ranks  with  the  best  of  the  many  polit- 
ical novels  that  have  appeared  within  a  year 
or  two.  The  scenes  are  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  "up  state,"  and  the  ways  of  some 
typical  aspirants  to  office  are  "well  described; 
there  are  many  capital  pen-pictures  of  a  great 
and  actual  "boss."  (Macmillan  Co.)  In 
•'Barbara  Ladd"  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  gives 
us  the  sort  of  story  that  may  be  expected 
of  a  gentle  poet.  The  characters  are  simple 
and  honest,  the  love-making  natural  and 
tender  and  without  the  rudenesses  and  jeal- 
ousies that  too  often  pass  for  passion,  and 
the  scenes  give  the  author  ample  scope  for 
his  poetic  interpretations  of  nature.  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.) 

"Retrospect  and  Prospect"  contains  a  few 
essays  written  by  Captain  Mahan  on  inter- 
national and  politico-naval  topics  in  the  last 
two  years,  but  the  book  is  essentially  supple- 
mental to  its  author's  earlier  and  better 
works.  One  of  the  essays,  "Admiral  Samp- 
son," is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time, 
while  many  people  are  still  entirely  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  deplorable  quarrel 
over  the  fight  wHh  Cervera's  fleet.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)  There  is  an  entertaining 
melange  of  history,  biography,  romance,  tra- 
dition and  architecture  in  Mary  C.  Crawford's 
"The  Romance  of  Old  New  England  Roof- 
trees,"  and  there  are  also  about  two  score 
interesting  illustrations.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 
Among  handsome  holiday  books,  and  closest 
to  the  significance  of  Christmas,  is  Rev.  A. 
H,  Bradford's  "Messages  of  the  Masters." 
The  author  has  absorbed  and  repeated  the 
spiritual  suggestion  in  ten  great  paintings — 
Murillo's  "Holy  Family,"  Raphael's  "The 
Transfiguration,"  Holman  Hunt's  "The  Light 
of  the  World,"  etc.,  and  made  a  great-souled 
book  that  will  repay  repeated  readings.  (T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)    The  most  densely  popu- 


lated Hebrew  quarter  in  the  world,  and  also 
the  world's  most  populous  square  mile,  is  on 
the  lower  east  side  of  New  York.  Its  people, 
although  of  a  simple  race,  and  most  of  them 
from  Russia,  have  already  been  differentiated 
into  many  classes  by  American  influences. 
All  these  classes  are  well  described  in  Hut- 
chins  Hapgood's  "The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto." 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.)  There  is  always 
room  in  a  well-regulated  household  for  one 
more  book  on  cookery,  though  few  house- 
keepers can  imagine  from  where  the  next  one 
can  come.  Adelaide  Keen's  "With  a  Sauce- 
pan Over  the  Sea"  contains  several  hundred 
attractive  recipes  that  are  much  used  in 
European  countries  noted  for  refinement  in 
cookery.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin's  "The  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine" is  a  book  to  stir  the  blood  of  the 
reader  whose  heart  is  big  enough  to  absorb 
any  story  greater  than  a  novel.  It  is  a 
history  pf  what  once  was  and  may  again 
be  the  marvel  of  the  maritime  world,  for  no 
modern  nation  ever  built  finer  ships  or 
evolved  better  sailors  than  were  in  our  mer- 
chant marine  before  steam  navig^ation  came 
to  the  fore.  It  was  from  the  merchant  ma- 
rine that  we  got  the  sailors  and  some  of  the 
commanders  that  humiliated  Great  Britain 
and  delighted  all  other  European  nations  in 
the  war  of  1812-1815,  and  '*What  has  been 
can  be."    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

The  new  edition  of  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  is  practically  the  newest  book  of 
its  class  on  the  English  language.  How  the 
language  itself  increases  in  volume  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  new  Webster,  printed 
throughout  from  new  plates,  contains  about 
25.000  more  words,  definitions,  etc.,  than  its 
immediate  predecessor.  The  book  now  con- 
tains more  than  twenty-three  hundred  pages 
and  fully  five  thousand  illustrations,  in  com- 
parison with  the  three  thousand  which  a  very 
few  years  ago  were  regarded  as  a  wonderful 
accumulation  of  pictorial  definitions.  It  is 
a  book  which  should  be  in  every  private 
library,  even  if  other  dictionaries  are  already 
there,  for  of  such  books  only  the  latest  can 
also  be  the  best.  (G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.) 
"The  Child:  a  Calendar— 1903,"  will  delight 
all  young  parents  who  may  have  the  good 
luck  to  get  it,  for  it  contains  a  lot  of  pictures 
a  foot  square  of  real  children  in  all  the  glory 
of  poster  colors  yet  in  good  taste,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  posters  in  general. 
Besides  the  larger  plates  each  sheet  has  two 
brilliant  tail-pieces  in  color.  The  artists  arc 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Shippen 
Green,  both  of  whom  are  experts  in  color- 
work,    (Charles  W.  Beck,  Jr.,  Phila.) 
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Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  "Franccsca  da  Rim- 
ini," written  for  the  great  Italian  actress 
Duse,  and  first  {produced  by  her  less  than  a 
year  ago,  has  been  the  subject  of  more  lit- 
erary comment  than  any  other  poetic  drama 
of  the  past  half  'century.  In  its  entirety  it 
has  been  unknown  to  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans, even  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
dramatic  production,  for  much  of  the  text 
was  omitted  or  changed  from  time  to  time, 
for  practical  stage  reasons,  so  its  full  literary 
quality  can  be  learned  only  by  reading  the 
entire  text.  This  has  just  been  carefully  ren- 
dered into  English  by  Arthur  Symons,  and 
published  in  small  but  handsome  form  by  the 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  Mrs.  Browning's  "Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese"  will  keep  their  author's 
name  alive  through  many  generations  that 
may  forget  all  else  of  her  verse.    The  newest 


edition  is  profusely  and  prettily  decorated 
in  color  designs  by  Margaret  Armstrong  and 
should  attract  many  purchasers  in  the  holi- 
day season.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  "Songs 
of  Two  Centuries"  is  by  everybody's  old  ac- 
quaintance, Will  Carleton,  author  of  "Betsy 
and  I  Are  Out."  The  verses  are  Mr  Carle- 
ton's  own;  there  are  greater  poets  than  he. 
but  few  of  them  have  heart;  Carleton  has; 
hence  his  popularity  with  a  million  or  more 
Americans  who  are  not  ashamed  to  care 
more  for  heart  than  for  art.  (Harper  & 
Bros.)  "Joe's  Place,"  by  John  Rosslyn,  is  a 
homely  story  in  rhyme,  with  little  or  no  at- 
tempt at  poetic  expression,  of  an  old  man's 
search  for  a  runaway  youth  whom  he  had 
come  to  love  as  a  son.  It  is  realistic  to  an  ex- 
treme, yet  contains  passages  which  will  affect 
sympathetic  hearts.    (G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.) 


FOR   THE   YOUNG    PEOPLE 


If  the  yoon^  folks-  and  old  folks  really 
want  to  know  just  how  Santa  Claus  came  to 
be  Santa  Claus,  they  must  get  Mr.  Frank 
Baum's  latest  book,  "Life  and  Adventures  of 
Santa  Claus,"  (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  and 
read  it  carefully.  It  is  full  of  pictures  that 
are  fine  and  must  have  been  taken  from  life, 
so  exactly  are  they  like  the  story  as  it  is 
told:  and  this  true  history  settles  beyond 
question  the  fact  that  Santa  Claus  was  a  little 
mortal  baby  and  was  brought  up  by  hand, 
so  to  speak,  by  Nymphs  and  Knooks  and 
Ryls  and  Fairies.  That  he  turned  out  a  fine, 
athletic,  jolly  good  fellow  wasn't  surprising, 
but  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  very  satisfac- 
tory to  us  all.  Get  the  book  by  all  means. 
"The  Mishaps  of  Automobiling"  probably 
appeal  very  strongly  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Moses's 
funny  muse  and  starts  Mr.  De  Witt  Falls' 
pencil  to  making  funny  pictures  also,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  results  of  their  united 
efforts,  which  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  presents  in  a 
very  artistic  book,  bound  in  green  canvas, 
bearing  a  real  holiday  appearance  and  care- 
fully covered  in  a  box  all  ready  for  the 
happy  purchaser  and  still  happier  receiver, 
•*The  Book  of  Joyous  Children,"  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is 
perhaps  the  most  complete  collection  of  child 
verse  hitherto  offered.  The  author  sees  with 
the  child's  vision,  speaks  the  child's  lan- 
guage, a  homely  dialect,  doubtless,  but 
true  to  nature  nevertheless.  "Not  in  classic 
lore,  but  rich  in  the  child-sagas  of  the 
kitchen"   makes   fitting  motto  for  it.     Jt   is 


bound  in  style  suitable  to  the  importance  of 
the  book  and  the  house  that  publishes  it. 
With  the  numerous,  and  dainty,  half-tone  full- 
page  pictures,  and  the  inter-page  and  margin- 
line  engravings  by  J.  W.  Vawter  the  volume 
makes  one  of  the  choicest  gift  books  of  the 
season  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice. 

There  is  a  fine  book  about  Birds,  large  and 
small  Animals,  Insects,  Fishes  and  Reptiles, 
containing  beautifully  colored  pictures  of 
more  than  two  hundred  figures,  and  many 
line  engravings  on  the  margins  and  in  the 
text,  a  very  valuable  book  altogether  for 
young  children  to  make  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Natural  History.  The  title,  "The 
Little  Folks'  Picture  Natural  History,"  gives 
very  good  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  this 
picture  book,  have  also  a  very  dainty  little 
volume,  in  size  much  like  the  Dumpy  Books; 
it  contains  the  "Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit,"  which 
Beatrix  Potter  records  in  an  inimitable  way 
and  illustrates  with  exc^uisite  pictures  in 
color.  It  is  a  choice  little  gift  book  for  Christ- 
mas use.  Just  the  right  sort  of  "go  to  bed 
stories,"  are  those  written  by  W.  J.  Hopkins, 
called  "The  Sandman:  His  Farm  Stories." 
Good  old-fashioned  farming  with  its  sweet, 
simple  every-day-in-the-year  life  makes  de- 
lightfully fitting  subject  for  lullaby  stories, 
and  offers  little  temptation  to  exciting  ad- 
venture and  such  things  as  make  a  little  child 
dream  bad  dreams.  The  beautiful  pictures 
with  which  the  pages  abound  are  m  close 
sympathy  with  the  tales.    An  invaluable  book 
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for  anv  well  regulated  nursery.  (L.  C  Page 
&  Co.)  Under  the  title  "The  Princess  Kal- 
listo,"  and  other  tales  of  the  fairies,  arc  gath- 
ered a  half  dozen  fairy  stories  of  the  modem 
kind,  each  of  which  bears  some  healthful 
lesson.  The  tales  are  told  by  William  Dana 
Orcutt  with  admirable  simplicity  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  child  nature.  The  book  is  at- 
tractively made  up,  with  large  type  and 
abounding  with  colored  illustrations.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)  One  of  the  very  pathetic 
stories  of  neglected  child-life  is  told  in  pic- 
tures, with  only  brief  suggestion  in  text,  by 
Edith  Farmiloe,  in  a  book  called  "Young 
George:  His  Life."  Because  young  George 
lives  his  life  in  London  does  not  detract  from 
the  touching  interest  his  hungry,  ragged,  but 
sunny  bravery  and  loyalty  awakens  in  the 
mind  as  one  turns  these  picturesque  pages. 
Jacob  Riis's  books  can  never  ^tir  human 
sympathy  as  this  collection  of  pictures  can. 
(F.  A.  Stokes  Co.)  "Red  Folk  and  Wild  Folk" 
is  the  suggestive  title  of  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Indian  fables  as  they  are  told  to  lit- 
tle children.  Mrs.  Deming  has  gathered  and 
arranged  these  tales  in  such  manner  as  gives 
them  interest  to  little  civilized  children,  and 
Mr.  Deming  has  given  color  and  form  with 
his  very  clever  brush  and  pencil.  The  book 
abounds  with  capital  pictures.  (F.  A.  Stokes 
Co.) 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "Just  So  Stories"  will 
doubtless  fascinate  his  many  readers  young 
and  old,  as  did  his  **Jung\t  Stories."  Every- 
body will  accept  his  facts  and  whimsical  phil- 
osophy without  a  question;  they  will  laugh 
at  his  illustrations  with  their  ridiculous  ex- 
planatory notes.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
have  given  large  pages  for.  the  display  of 
these  clever  drawings  and  have  made  a  very 
attractive  book  altogether.  "Rob  and  His 
Gun"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is  a  capital 
book  to  give  to  a  boy  who  is  just  hungering 
for  a  gun.  There  are  hundreds  of  boys  in 
that  stage  of  their  lives,  and  the  wise  father 
will  gratify  the  longing,  and  the  very  best 
thing  he  can  do  will  be  to  place  Mr.  Linn's 
book  in  his  boy's  hands,  with  the  gun,  and 
exhort  him  to  read  it  carefully.  It  isn't  a 
treatise  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  fire  arms, 
but  a  lively  story  of  adventure  with  dogs  and 
gun  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  with  much 
useful  information  thrown  in.  A  boy  or  girl 
who  reads  carefully  "With  Kitchener  in  the 
Soudan"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  will  gain 
a  fair  idea  of  that  famous  campaign  as  well 
as  enjoyment  in  reading  a  stirring  story  full 
of  adventure  and  no  little  danger.  Mr.  Henty 
does  not  weight  his  stories  with  tiresome  de- 
tails and  dry  statistics  to  the  point  of  weari- 
ness: the  events  move  on  rapidly,  and  the  din 
of  war  is  not  always  ringmg  in  the  ears. 
*'With  the  British  Legion,"  also  a  Henty  book, 
is  a  story  of  the  part  the  English  troops  took 
in  Spain  during  the  Carlist  uprising.    (Charles 


Scribner's  Sons.)  "Nathalie's  Chum,"  by 
Anna  Chapin  Ray  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  a 
story  for  girls  with  considerable  action  and 
sparkle,  and  a  decided  advance  on  the  Teddy 
books.  The  influence  of  Miss  Alcott's  lively, 
pithy  style  is  felt  in  this  story,  and  there  is  less 
of  the  spirit  of  lecturing  her  young  girls  that 
characterize  the  earlier  books  of  this  author. 
This  is  a  lively  book  all  around.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  Miss  Alcott's  book  is  being  issued  by 
the  same  house.  "An  Old  Fashioned  Girl' 
and  "Little  Women"  are  brought  out  this 
season  with  new  illustrations. 

Such  historical  stories  as  the  one  Mrs. 
Lucy  Thruston  tells  with  fine  spirit  in 
"Jack  and  His  Island,"  a  story  of  the 
war  of  1812,  are  among  the  best  that  one 
can  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young  folks  of 
this  age.  Young  hearts  respond  quickly  to 
such  history  and  it  will  be  great  gain  for 
future  men  and  women  if  patriotism  can  be 
rescued  from  the  politics  of  the  time  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  Mrs.  Thruston  proves 
herself  a  loyal  daughter  of  Maryland  (Little, 
Brown  &  (3o.)  Another  story,  published  by 
the  same  house,  is  "On  Guard  Against  Tory 
and  Tarleton."  The  War  of  the  Revolution 
affords  subjects  for  stories  of  unlimited  ex- 
tent. Boys  and  girls  can  come  to  a  fairly 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  that  period  of 
United  States  history  by  a  generous  reading 
of  the  stories  that  abound.  Mr.  True  makes 
good  selection  in  the  choice  of  matter  for  his 
story,  but  his  style  of  composition  is  not 
luminous,  and  he  betrays  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
that  will  be  felt  if  not  understood  by  young 
readers.  War  is  sombre  business  unless 
illuminated  with  a  fine  glow  of  enthusiastic 
patriotism.  "Incaland,"  by  Qaude  Wetmore 
(W.  A.  Wilde  Co.).  The  search  for  treasure 
hidden  by  the  Incas  in  Peru  when  they  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  invading 
Spaniards  forms  the  subject  for  the  spirited 
story  of  adventure  under  the  title  above.  The 
closing  scenes  of  the  Chile-Peruvian  war,  and 
some  pointed  reference  to  the  part  played  by 
the  United  States  comes  incidentally  into  this 
story,  and  as  Mr.  Wetmore  was  a  resident 
of  Peru  during  these  dark  days  his  record 
may  be  accepted  with  respect  and  confidence. 

•*In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth"  is  the 
title  to  the  third  volume  in  the  "Makers  of 
England"  series,  written  by  Miss  Eva  March 
Tappan,  and  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard  in 
uniform  bindings.  The  present  number  is  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  preceding  ones. 
Miss  Tappan  reads  her  authorities  intelli- 
gently and  selects  her  material  wisely,  always 
having  her  young  audience  well  in  mind. 
She  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  requirements  for 
interesting  and  stimulating  young  readers, 
and  arousing  in  them  a  desire  for  further  re- 
search. The  entire  series  thus  far  arc  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  this  end  and  are  warmly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  parents, 
teachers  and  librarians. 
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New  and  Beaxitiful  Poems 
for  and  aboLt  Children 
by  V  V  V 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 


The   BOOK   of 
JOYOUS 
CHILDREN 

More  than  100  Illustrations 

$L20  net     (PostfiLge  8  cents) 


By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

Illustrated  in  fuU  colors 

A  CAPTURED  SANTA  CIAIS 

This  story  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  that  even  Mr.  Page  has 
written.  It  is  an  episode  of  the  Civil  War  in  which  children  are  the  little 
heroes,  between  the  lines  the  scene,  and  Christmas  time  the  period.  It  will 
be  illustrated  freely  and  beautifully  in  colors,  and  should  prove  an  ex- 
tremely popular  holiday  book. 

75   CENTS 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York 
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NEWSCRIBNER  FICTION 


Diehard 
Hardiii|{  Davis. 

FranKD. 
StocKton. 


DANSOirS  FOLLY 

With  1 6  full-page  illustrations  by  five  different  artists.       $L50 

JOHN  GAYTHED^  GADDEN 
and  tlie  Stories  Told  Therein 

Eleven  stories  in  his  liveliest  manner.     Illustrated^  $LSO 


&  W.  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE 

Honiun|{.  DOPE  $L50 

"  So  absorbing  that  it  must  be  read  at  one  sitting." — New  Tori  Tribune . 

Mary  D.  S.  VIVE  LTMPEDEUD 

Andrews.  a  romantic  story  of  fascinating  interest.     Illustrated  in  eolor,  $L00 

Henry  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  DOVE 

James.  In  two  volumes,  $250 

"  Its  cleverness  is  a  perpetual  delight." — Atbeneeum  (London). 

Edhh  THE  VALLEY  OF  DECISION 

Wharton.  New  one-vohime  cdttion,  $L50 

**  Greatest  novel  ot  the  kind  our  language  has  produced." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


FnuiK  H. 
Spearman. 

Josephine 
Dodge  DasKam. 


DOCTOD  BDYSON 

A  novel  of  great  power,  depicting  life  in  Chicago.  $1.50 


WHOM  THE  GODS  DESTSOYED 


James  D. 
Connolly. 


A  group  of  dramatic  stories  of  the  artistic  temperament. 


OUT  OF  GLOVCESTED 


$L50 


Stories  of  real  sailormen  by  one  who  knows  them. 


Illustrated,  $1.50 


F.  J.  Stimson  JETHfiO  DACON  AND  THE 

("J.S.ofDate").  WEAKED  SEX 

Two  Stories  of  unusual  power  and  originality.  $L00 


A.  T.  QuiUer- 

Coueh  ("Q."). 


THE  WHITE  WOLF 
and  Other  Fireside  Tales       $L50 


CHARLES  ^CRIBNER'^  ^ONS,  New  YorK 
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JSy  Aatnor  of  ''  ifUtck  :t(pat, 17>e  Sky  FUot, "  etc. 

Gleiig^arry  School  Days 

By  Ralph  Connor.    Illustrated.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 
The  new  story  fittingly  supplements  "  The  Man  from  Glengarry  "  (now  140th  1000). 
**  His  material  is  magnificent  in  its  contrasts  and  opportunities.     Ralph  Connor  is  a  man  to 
keep  in  mind  as  one  of  the  most  virile,  faithful  and  wholesome  writers  of  to-day." — PxihUc  Ledger, 
*'  His  men  are  sturdy  giants  of  the  forest,  whose  power  breathes  from  every  word."— IVi^Mnc, 
Chicago.     **His  field  is  unquestionably  his  own," ^Herald,  Boston, 


o4  True  Story  of  IndUn  Life 

Xivo  ^Wilderness 
Vo^a^ers 

By  Franklin  Welles  Calkins.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Author  of  *'The  Mississippi  BubbW  Ba.y9 : 
**  Mr.  Calkins  has  done  something  new.  He 
gives  us  Indians,  but  they  are  not  merely  buck- 
skinned  manikins.  He  gives  us  the  West,  but 
without  pose— a  white  story  done  in  red." 


c4  College  Girl's  Story 

Janet  Ward    ^f^^^^l^T.. 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

S^ry  E,  Wilkins  sfiys :  ^*A  really  merito- 
rious book  for  girls  is, since  MissAlcott  laiddown 
her  pen,  so  unusual ;  but  here  is  one  which 
meets  well  the  need.  .  .  .  An  absorbing  story ;  it 
is  full  of  interest  for  the  general  public  as  well.'' 


o^  Vkfid  Mormon  Story  of  the  Occupation  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin 

By  Order  of  tHe  PropHet 

By  Alfred  H.  Henry.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 
**  He  writes  with  conviction  and  with  a  commendable  reserve  power.     There  is  nothing  lurid  or 
sensational  or  overdrawn  about  his  picture— it  is  simply  tragic,  pitiful,  heart-rending— a  page 
torn  from  the  story  of  a  ruined  life.     None  of  the  previous  attempts  is  worthy  of  being  placed  in 
the  same  class  with  this  really  strong  story,^^^  Commercial  Advertiser, 


By  o4uthor  of  "  Ftshin  Jimmy  " 

Atint  Abbx*s  Neighbors 

By  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson.  Fully  illus- 
trated. 12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
**A  book  you  will  read  and  treasure,  laugh  over 
and  cry  over,  read  at  odd  moments,  or  study  and 
mark  and  learn  from.  You  *11  give  it  away  and 
have  to  get  another  copy.'* — S,  S,  Times, 


By  c4uthor  of  'M  Lay  of  France'' 

The  Little  Green  God 

A  Satire  on  American  Hinduism.  By  Caroline 
Atwater  Mason.  16mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 
"Has  only  one  fault— it  isn't  long  enough. — 
Would  that  other  story-tellers  could  write  so 
pungently  or  engrossingly  as  to  make  readers 
long  for  more.  She  handles  her  material  with 
rare  skill."— ifo»f an  Globe, 


Where  Coal  is  King  FirXH  CDITION  The  Coal-Seiner's  Story 

THose  Black  Diamond  Men 

A  Tale  of  the  Anthrax  Valley.      By  William  F.  Gibbons.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 
Jacob  Riis  says :  '*  It  interested  me  greatly.    .    .    .    More  power  to  his  elbow." 
**  It  is  a  series  of  dramatic  human  scenes,  sometimes  with  thrilling  incidents,  sometimes  of 
tragic  intensity,  sometimes  touched  with  humor.    It  is  written  from  plain,  heartfelt  interest  in  the 
*  black  diamond '  men,  and  the  brisk  action  of  the  story  holds  the  attention  firmly."— JAc  Outlook, 


o4  Tale  of  Two  Continents 

A  Chinese  QtiaKer 

By  Nellie  Blessino-Eyster.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
**  In  this  *  unfictitious '  novel  Mrs.  Eyster  has 
embodied  oriental  picturesqueness  with  occi- 
dental progressiveness,  and  the  romantic 
element  is  charmingly  interwoven." 


o4  Story  of  Tower  and  Turpose 

Fool's  Gold  ^f^as;. 

A  Novel  by  Annie  Raymond  Stillman.  $1.50. 
**A  veritable  literary  inn.  ...  A  plot  that  is 
out  of  the  ordinary.  .  .  .  Displays  unusual  skill. 
...  A  wholesome  stimulant  after  the  incessant 
cries  for  recognition   from   so  much   that    is 
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Ohoice  Xmas  Gift  Books 


yiavenUe 

DREAM  DAYS 

By  KENNETH   GRAHAME 
With  ten  photograYures 

By  MAXFIBLD  PARRI5H 

Decorative  Cover.       Sq.  8vo. 
^2.50  «^/ 


A  ROMANCE  OF 
THE  NURSERY 

By  L.  ALLEN  MARKER 

Illustrated  by  K.  M.  Roberts 

Decorative  Cover.  i2mo. 

I1.25  net 


N.Y.  Tribune: 

**  A  striking  sit- 
uatioo  treated 
with  ability. 
A  group  of 
Americans 
very  lifelike 
and  inter- 
esting " 


A  New  Novel  by 

CHARLES  MARRIOTT 

Author  of  «* The  Column" 

{18,000) 

Lo^e  With 

Honour 


Z2mo. 


«i.So 


JtPoenUe 

THE  GOLDEN 
AGE 

By  KENNETH   GRAHAME 
Illustrated  by  Maxfikld  Parrish 
Decorative  Cover.       Sq.  8vo. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 
To  WYMPLAND 

By  EVELYN  SHARP 

Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Dbarmbr 

Decorative  Cover.  i2mo. 

$1.25  net 


The   "BecLtitiftil 
Mr^.  Motilton 

By  NATHANIEL  STEPHENSON 
Author  of  <«  They  that  Took  the  Sword  " 
Handsomely  bound.       Large  12  mo. 
Dainty  Frontispiece-Portrait 
|i.2o  net 


Poetry 

JOHN  B.  TABB'S 

New  Volume 

Later  Lyrics 

Sq.  24mo.  fi.oo  net 


MARY  OLCOTT'S 

Volume 

Poems 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

**  Here  are  poems  inspired  by  the  my^ 
tery  of  life,  the  wooder  and  beauty  of  the 
world,  the  tragedies  of  experience,  the 
insatiable  hunger  for  an  ideal  good.  She 
is  as  much  artist  as  poet." 

i2mo.        |i.oo  net 


Of 

"®6tf  Column" 
Sencitor 
John  M. 
Thurston 
wrote  2 

*'  I  have  read  no 
story  of  mod- 
em  times 
which  so 
completely 
demanded  my 
undivided 
attention  from 
the  beginning 
to  the  end" 


Poetry 
JANE  MINOT  SEDGWICK'S 

LOVE-SONGS 
FROM  THE   GREEK 

5X  z  3  in.  (Lover's  Library) 
Leather,  75c  net.       Cloth,  50c  n^' 

EDMOND  HOLMES'S 
Sonnet  Sequence 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
LOVE 

Uniform  with  the  author's 

••Silence  of  Love*' 
Sq.  i2mo.         |i.2S  net 


^ohn  Lane 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD 

67  Fifth  Avenue 


N©w  York 
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Gener^  Literature 

WITH  NAPOLEON 
AT  ST.  HELENA 

Being  the  Diary  of 
Dr.  JOHN  STOKOE 

Facsimiles,  Portraits,  etc. 

i2mo.  $150  net 


INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS 

A  new  edition 

Illustrated  by  Hekbert  Cole 

i2mo.         $1.25  net 


Leoiding 
Opinions  1 

'  Daringr,  but 
delightful." 

«« A  briUiant 
novel." 

<*  A  deeply  sen- 
0U8  if  a  daring 
book." 

*'  Compelling 
from  coyer  to 
cover." 

<  Bold  and 
outspoken." 


T/}e  Storjr 

of  Eden 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

The  Great  "Tropical"  novel 

Decorative  Cover.  12x110. 


^eUes  Lettres 

HEROINES 

OF  POETRY 

By  CONSTANCE  E.  MAUD 

Author  of  "  Waener's  Heroes," 
"  Warner's  Heroines,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  H.  Ospovat 

i2mo.  >i-5o  net 

LOWELL'S  EARLY 
PROSE  WRITINGS 

Preface  by 

Dr.  Edward  £.  Hale,  of  Boston 

Introduction  by 

Walter  Littlspisld 
Portrait.      i2mo.      fi.20  net 


General  Literature 

MAN  VISIBLE 
AND  INVISIBLE 

By    C.     W.    LEADBEATER 

Author  of  "Clairvoyance,**  etc. 

Illustrated  in  Colors 

8vo.  $2.50  net 


THE  CHILD  MIND 

By  R.  H.  BRETHERTON 
12x110.         $1.20  net 


i2mo, 


The  Exquisite  Novel  of 

HENRY  HARLAND 

Author  of  **The  Cardinal's  Snuff-box** 

^he  Lady 
VarcLfnotmt 

I1.50.  55th  Thousand 


THE  "SUNS** 

EEAM   UPON 

IT 

N.  Y.  Sun: 
"  A  book  with- 
out -  shadow 
.  .  .  full  of 
sunshine  and 
sparkle." 

Beiltinnore 
Sun: 

*'  The  brightest 
piece  of  fiction 
in  many 
moons." 


^Belles  Lettres 

A  NEW  PORTRAIT 
OF  SHAKESPEARE 

By  JOHN  CORBIN 

Author  of 

"The  Elizabethan  Hamlet'* 

With  Five  Portraits 

Sq.  i2nio.  $1.25  net 


WALT    WHITMAN'S 
POETRY 

A  Study  and  a  Selection 
By  EDMOND   HOLMES 

Author  of  '*  What  is  Poetry? " 

Sq.  i2rao  Ji-25  net 


^ohn  Lane 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD 
67  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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As  VMd  jLnd  LifeWte  ms  "  Quo  Vadis  '' 

The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest 

An  Historical  Picture  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Translated 
from  the  Polish  of  Alexander  Qlovatski  by  Jeremiah 
Curtin.     Illustrated.     lamo,  $1.50. 

"  A  series  of  gorgfeous  pictures  and  vivid  episodes  " — New  Yoric  Herald, 

"  A  novel  which  malces  a  vanquished  civilization  live  again."— New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  Queen  of  Quelparte   1  The  Shadow  of  the  Czar 


A  Romance  of  the  Far  East.    By  Archer  Butler 
HuLBBRT.    Illustrated,  i2mo,  I1.50. 

TOWER  OR  THRONE 

A  Romance  of  the  Girlhood  of  Elizabeth.    By  Harriet 
T.  CoMSTOCK.    Illustrated,  i2mo,  I1.50. 


The  Story  of  a  Strug:gle  for  a  Throne.    By  John  R. 
Carling.    Illustrated,  larao,  $x.5o. 

LAFITTE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mary  Dbverbux's  romance  of  the  so-called  "  Pirate 
of  the  Gulf."    Illustrated,  lamo,  I1.50. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE  in  its  colonial  and  national  periods 


By  Prof.  Lorenzo  Sears,  of  Brown  University,  author  of  ' 

$1.50  net. 

The  Struggle  for  a  Continent 

Edited  from  the  writings  of  Francis  Parkman  by 
Prof.  Pblham  Edgar.  Illustrations,  maps,  etc. 
xamo,  |i.50fi^/. 

retrospect  and  prospect 

Eight  studies  in  international  relations.  By  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan.    Crown  8vo,  |i.6o  net. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  OUTLOOK 

A  Survey  of  the  Religious  Life  of  Our  Time  as  Related 
to  Progress.  By  Willard  C.  Sellbck.  x6mo, 
gilt  top,  |i. 00  n^/. 

BOSTON  DAYS 

Literary  Reminiscences  by  Lilian  Whiting.  Illus- 
trated, lamo,  |i.so  net. 


A  History  of  Oratory,"  etc.    8vo,  gilt  top, 


Glimpses  of  China 

and  Chinese  Homes.  By  Edward  S.  Morse,  author 
of  "Japanese  Homes."  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
X2mo,  gilt  top,  I1.50  net. 

JOURNEYS  WITH    DUMAS 

The  Speronara.  Translated  by  Katharine  Prbs- 
cott  Wormeley.    :6mo,  $1.25. 

WITH  A  SAUCEPAN  OVER  THE  SEA 

Over  600  Quaint  Recipes  from  Foreign  Kitchens.  By 
Adelaide  Keen.    Illustrated,  laroo,  gilt  top,  |i.so 


FIRST-HAND  BITS  OF  STABLE  LORE 

A  book  for  horse  owners.     By  Francis  M.  Ware. 
Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  f  2.00  net. 


BEST  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  JUVENILES 


NATHALIB'5  CHUM,  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray,  author 
of  "  Teddy;  Her  Book."    i2mo.  $1.20  net^ 

BRBNDA'S  COU5IN  AT  RADCLIPPB,  by  Helen 
Leah  Reed.    i2mo,  |i.2on^/. 

POXY  THE  FAITHFUL,  another  animal  story,  by 
Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft.    i2mo,  $1.20  net. 

CATHARINB*5  PROXY,  by  Myra  Sawyer  Hamlin. 
i2mo,  |i.30  net. 

POLLY'S  SECRET,  a  tale  of  the  Kennebec,  by  Har- 
riet A.  Nash.    i2mo,  $1.20  net. 

ORANDMA'S  QIRLS,  by  Helen  Morris.  X2mo, 
$1.20  net. 


IN  THE  QREEN  FOREST,  by  Katharine  Pylb, 
with  pictures  by  the  author.    Crown  8vo,  %\  .50  net. 

PRINCESS  K  ALLI5TO,  by  William  Dana  Orcutt. 
Finely  illustrated  in  colors.    4to,  |a.oo  net. 

ON  GUARD  I  by  John  Preston  True,  author  of 
"Morgan's  Men."    i2mo, |x.20  net. 

JACK  AND  HIS  ISLAND,  by  Lucy  M.  Thruston. 

X2mo,  |l.20>l^/. 

ADVENTURES  OP  TORQUA,  by  Charles  F. 
Holder.    i2mo,  I1.20  net. 

A  DORNPIELD  SUMMER,  by  Mary  Murkland 
Haley.    i2mo,  |i.20fi^/. 


Also  new  editions  of  Miss  Alcott's  "LITTLE  WOMEN."  illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens;  "  AN 
OLD  FASHIONED  QIRL,'*  illustrated  by  Jbssie  Willcox  Smith.    Crown  8vo,  Gilt  Top,  I2.00  each. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  ISSf'iH.S:  JllS:'"""" 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATEDj  CATALOGUE 
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Cbc  Cbrietmae 
Century 

THE  Christinas  number  of  The  Century  Magazine  is  such  a 
splendid,  all  around  Holiday  issue  that  one  could  take  a  great 
amount  of  space  in  detailing  the  contents,^  more  than  you  would 
read.    Here,  however,  are 

Thru  Important  features 

COnty  three  oat  of  many  J 

(i)  ''Zhc  mgh-dater  )«ark  of  Color  Reproduction '' 

Howard  Pyle's  superb  paintings,  illustrating  "The  Travels  ol 
the  Soul."  This  is  what  Mr.  Pyle  wrote  to  The  Century  Co. 
when  he  saw  the  proofs: 

*'I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  great  and  sincere  admiration  for  the 
way  in  which  you  have  reproduced  my  pictures.  I  had  never  hoped  to 
have  such  really  great  results.  ...  It  appears  to  me  that  if  you  print 
the  magazine  at  all  like  the  proofs,  you  will  have  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  color  reproduction.      Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Howard  Pyle." 

And  there  are  other  color-pictures  in  the  number,  with  beautiful 
illustrations  in  black  and  white. 

(2)  firet  Chapters  of  a  J^ew  Storp  by  the  Hutbor  of 
''  JMre-  <ntgg9  of  the  Cabbage  patch '' 

For  seven  consecutive  months  one  of  the  six  most  popular  books 
in  the  United  States  has  been  "  Mrs.  Wiggs," — and  with  reason, 
for  it  is  a  book  that  does  the  reader  good, — you  go  and  get  halt 
a  dozen  copies  and  send  them  to  your  friends.  "  Lovey  Mary," 
Miss  Hegan's  new  story,  has  all  the  charm  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggs,"  and 
that  lady  herself  is  one  of  the  characters.  It  begins  in  this  num- 
ber and  will  continue  for  four  months. 

(3)  H  f/loQt  enltghtentng  Hrticte  on 
Che  dntted  States  8teet  Corporation 

Not  by  way  of  attack  or  defense,  but  just  a  fair,  truthful  account 

of  how  and  why  this  great  so-called  Trust  was  organized,  and  how 

it  carries  on  its  business.     Written  by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  and 

one  of  an  important  series  which  The  Century  is  printing  on  the 

different  so-called  Trusts. 

These  three  features  alone  are 

enough  to  sell  the  Christmas  Century. 

N^^  8llbdCrtberS  ^'^^  begin  their  yearly  subscription  with  this  Christmas 
number  will  receive  the  November  number  free  of  charge, 
and  so  begin  the  volume  and  all  the  serials.     Price  $4.00. 

The  Century  Co»,  Onion  Square,  f^CW  '^OVk 
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Don't  Forget 


TKat  MrKatever  magaxine  yo\x  may  se« 
lect  for  yoi&rself  for  tKe  coming  year, 

St.  NicKolas 

For  Yotini^  FolKs 

belongs  somewhere  in  your  family. 

The  best  possible  Christmas  present  for  a  boy  or  girl 
is  a  year's  subscription  to  5/.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

Sf.  Nicholas  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  for 
boys  and  girls,  conducted  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  and 
published  by  The  Century  Co.  St,  Nicholas  is  thirty 
years  old  !  It  has  become  the  acknowledged  standard 
of  literature  for  young  folks.  Possibly  you  took  it 
when  you  were  young,  and  know  how  good  it  was. 
It  is  just  as  good  as  ever  —  better,  some  think.  It 
teaches  the  advantages  of  honesty,  truth,  and  good- 
fellowship.  It  goes  into  the  best  homes  in  this  coun- 
,  try  and  abroad.  Now,  are  you  taking  it  for  your  boys 
and  girls,  or  the  boys  and  girls  in  whom  you  have  an  interest  ?     If  not,  why  not  begin  now  ? 

▼  1^  1  d^^^  '^^'  A7i:^<7/aj  will  have  a  splendid  serial  story  about  King  Arthur,  writ- 
Jl-X^  Jl  ^\Ji^  ten  and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle,  and  stories  by  Miss  Alcott  (never 
before  published),  and  by  the  author  of  **Mrs.  Wiggs,"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  by  many 
other  writers  you  know  and  like.  And  the  departments !  You  do  not  know  about  them,  per- 
haps, but  the  **St.  Nicholas  League"  and  '^Nature  and  Science"  and  *^ Books  and  Reading" 
are  the  most  popular  departments  ever  known  in  a  young  folks'  magazine. 

Our  Special   Christmas   Gift   Offer 

Let  us  send  you  the  November  and  December  numbers 
(November  begins  the  volume,  December  is  the  great  Christ- 
mas Number)  and  a  handsome  certificate — these  you  give  at 
Christmas,  and  the  numbers  from  January  on,  for  a  whole 
year,  go  directly  to  the  recipient  of  your  gift.  By  this  offer 
you  get  fourteen  numbers  for  the  price  of  twelve.  Price  $3 .  00. 
Subscribe  through  dealers  or  remit  to  the  publishers. 

^notKer  Stig^g^estion 

The  next  best  Christmas  gift  is  a  set  of  the  bound  volumes 
of  St,  Nicholas  for  the  past  year.  Two  beautiful  books, 
crowded  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  stories,  pictures, 
poems,  jingles,  puzzles — 1000  pages  of  happiness.  Sold  every- 
where, or  sent  prepaid  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

Send  for  **An  Open  Letter,"  printed  in  two  colors,  which 
tells  all  about  St,  Nicholas,  and  a  free  sample  copy  of  the 
magazine. 

The  Century  Co* 

Union  Sqtiare»  Neiv  YorK 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Company's 

NEWEST  PUBLICATIONS 


TEMPORAL 


POWER 

The   Master 


By   Marie  Corelll,   author  of 
Christian,"  etc.    Si. 50. 
"  More  clearly  than  ever  before  has  Marie  Corelli 
proven  her  ability  as  an  author.    She  has  never  done 
Detter  than  this."— O/rr^/  Literature. 


A  SONQ  OF  A  SINGLE   NOTE 

By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of  "  The  Maid  of 
Maiden  Lane/'  etc.    Iltustrated,  fi  50. 
A  charmini;  love  storj'  of  early  New  York,  possess- 
ing all  of  the  points  that  nave  made  Mrs.  Barr^s  books 
so  popular. 


PAUL  KELVER 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of  "  Three  Men 
in  a  Boat,"  etc.    I1.50. 

"  Decidedly  the  strongest  and  most 'artistic  thing 
Mr.  Jerome  has  ever  Aon^y '-Philadelphia  Record. 


MOTH  AND  RUST 

By  Mary  Cholmondeley,  author  of  "  Red  Pot- 
tage," etc.    I1.50. 

The  first  book  from  Miss  Cholmondeley'spen  since 
the  publication  of  her  successful  stor>', "  Red  Pottage." 


NO  OTHER  WAY 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant,  author  of  "  The  Orange 
Girl,"  etc.    Illustrated,  I1.50. 
"  Sir  Walter  could  not  have  closed  his  career  more 
worthily  than  with  this  novel."— A^.  Y.  Mail  and  Ex- 
press. 

AMERICAN  MERCHANT  SHIPS 
AND  SAILORS 

By  Willis  J.  Abbot.    Fu'  1  y  illustrated,  net  I2.00. 
An  authoritative  history  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States  from  its  earliest  beginning  to  the 
present  day. 

THE  HOMELY  VIRTUES 

By  Ian  Maclaren,  author  of  "  Besides  the  Bon- 
nie Brier  Bush,"  etc.    Net  $1.00. 
A  series  of   practical  articles  on  such  topics  as 
"  Kindness,"  "  Thrift."  "  Courtesy,"  etc. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARQE 

By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  author  of  "  Many  Cargoes," 
etc.    Illustrated,  Si. 50. 
"  The  book  makes  a  very  readable  volume,  and  one 
well  calculated  to  drive   away  dull   c&z^.'"— Atlanta 
Journal. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By  Alfredo  Unterstelner.    Translated  by  S.  C. 
Very.    Net  $1.20. 
A  popularly  written  history  that  has  long  been 
needed. 


FUEL  OF  FIRE 

By  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler,  author  of  "  Con- 
cerning Isabel  Carnaby,"  etc.     Illustrated, 
I1.50. 
••Perhaps  the  best  work  that  Miss  Fowler  has 

done.**  -  Milwaukee  Evening  fVisconsin. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
JAMES  MARTINEAU 

By  James  Drummond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Utt.  D. 

And  a  Survey  of  his  Philosophical  Work  by 
C.  B.  Upton,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  2  vols.,  illustrated, 
Net  I8.00. 


THE   LEAVEN  IN  A  GREAT  CITY 

By  Ulllan  W.  Betto.    Illustrated,  I1.50 

An  interesting    book,  showing    the  adv'ance  in 
social  life  among  the  working  people  of  New  York. 


UNDER  THE  tREES 

By  Hamilton  W.  MaUe,  author  of  *'  My  Study 
Fire,"  etc.     Illustrations   in   photogravure 
by  Hinton.     Net  $2.00. 
A   most  beautiful  holiday  edition  of  this  widely 

read  book. 

A  CHRISTMAS  QREETINQ 

By  Marie  Corelll,  author  of  "  The  Master  Chris- 
tian," etc.    Netli.50. 
A  beautifully  printed  book,  similar  to  the  old-time 
Christmas  "  Annual,"  so  popular  some  years  ago. 


WANTED:  A  CHAPERON 

By  Paul   Leicester  Ford,  author  of  "Janice 
Meredith,"  etc.     Illustrations  in  color  by 
Christy,  $2.00. 
This  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  printed  and 

bound,  and  should  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift  book. 

FAMOUS  PAINTINGS 

De&crtbed  by  great  writers.    Edited  by  Esther 
Singleton.    Illustrated,  net  fi. 60. 
A  tasteful  gift  book,  somewhat  like  Miss  Singleton's 
••  Turrets,    Towers    and    Temples,"    •'  Wonders   -of 
Nature,"  etc.  * 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS 

372  Fifth  Ave.     New  York 
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VroH^idetxt  Life 
tSL  Trtist  Co. 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

r4*  W.  Cor.  Fotirth  and  Chestntst  Streets 
(Nos.  40J-409) 


A  solicitor  for  Life  Insurance 
should  be  a  man  of  ability  and 
high    personal    character,    and 
should  be  qualified  for  his  duties 
hy    careful    instruction.      The 
admitted  exceptional  efficiency 
of  the  solicitors  of  the   Provi- 
dent is  the  best  proof  of  their 
thorough  training.     Gentlemen 
of  intelligence,   enterprise   and 
industry  wishing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  advantages  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  the 
company. 


What 

of  the 

Future? 


Have  you  ever  considered  what  will 
become  of  your  loved  ones  after 
you  are  gone  ?  Or,  what  will  be- 
come of  you  in  your  old  age?  We 
have  made  provision  for  you  in 
either  case.  Our  free  booklet, 
**The  How  and  the  Why,*'  gives 
our  plan.    Write  for  it. 

Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

921  Chestnut  Street 
PhlladelphiOL 


MODER.N   EQUIPMENT 


EXCEPTIONAL   FACILITIES 


DUNLAP  PRINTING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Printers  Otnd  Binders  of 

T3he  E  R. A 


EVERYTHING   IN   THE  LINE.  INCLUDING  BLANK  BOOKS 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


MoUie  and  the  Unwiseman 


By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

Illustrated  by  8  full-page  drawings  by  Albert 
Levering,  and  53  text  cuts  by  Clare  Victor 
Dwiggins.  J2mo^  Cloth.  (*^The  Children's 
Library.^)  .  .  .        Net,$KOO 

This  is  conceived  and  written  in  Mr.  Bangs* 
happiest  vein,  and  will  find  many  grown  up 
readers  as  well  as  among  the  children  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  The  illustrations  make 
it  a  unique  as  well  as  handsome  book,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  most  popular  juvenile  of  the 
season. 


Four  Little  Indians 

Or,  How  Carroll  Got  Even  By  ELLA  MARY  COATES 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  RICHARDSON  SO  cents.  NET 

Miss  Coates  writes  for  boys  and  girls  alike,  the  amusing  and  entertaining 
adventures  of  a  family  of  little  folks  whose  doings  will  interest  and  please  the  children* 

TfVO  BOOKS  BY  EDWARD  S.  ELLIS,  Author  of  the  '' Deerfoof'  Series,  etc. 

DORSET.  THE  YOUNG  INVENTOR  JIM  AND  JOE 

Each  i2mo.     Cloth.     Illustrated.     Net,  Jo  80 

HARRY  CASTLEMON'S  NEW  BOOK,        THE     HAUNTED     MINE 

i2mo.     Illustrated.     Net,  %o  80 


THE  LAST  BOOK  BY  HORATIO  ALGER,  Author  of  ''Ragged  Dick,''  ''Tattered  Tom,''  etc, 

ANDY  GRANT'S  PLUCK 

i2mo.  Illustrated.  Net,  $0  80 

This  is  the  last  volume  left  in  MS.  by  Mr.  Alger,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  his  other 

celebrated  works 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia 
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STIRRING  "BOOKS  FOR  "BOYS. 

CAMP  AND  CANOE  SERIES. 

By  St.  George  Rathborne. 

CANOE  AND  CAMP  FIRE,     illustrated.     12mo,    187  pages. 

Cloth  binding, |1.00 

A  great  boys'  story  with  the  splendid  setting  of  the  woods  of  Maine. 
A  grasping  uncle  waylays  his  nephew  in  the  pine  wilderness  and  en- 
deavors to  force  him  to  part  with  his  birthright.  A  sturdy  chum 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  the  story  is  taken  up  with  the  outwitting  of 
the  thieving  relative  by  the  two  boys. 

PADDLING  UNDER  PALMETTOS,    illustrated .**l2mo. 

187  pages.     Cloth  binding, |1.00 

The  second  in  the  Camp  and  Cfinoe  Series  by  St.  George  Rathborne, 
is  an  exciting  yarn  with  a  well-developed  mystery.  The  boys,  who 
here  play  their  parts,  are  manly,  whole-hearted  boys,  knowing  no 
fear  whether  set  upon  at  midnight  while  bivouacked  around  the  camp- 
fire,  or  plying  their  paddles  in  treacherous  currents,  and  menaced  by 
unseen  foes  on  shore. 

RIVAL  CANOE  BOYS,  illustrated.  12mo,  187  pages.  Cloth  binding,  .  |1.00 
Two  manly  boys  of  the  lake  region  are  face  to  face  with  an  unscrupulous  specimen  of  the  dude 
type,  and  a  villainous  guide  who  is  open  for  any  crime  provided  there  are  dollars  enough  beck  of  it. 

RANCH  AND  RANGE  SERIES, 

By  St.  George  Rathborne. 

There  are  no  more  delightful  characters  in  fiction  than  Karl,  the 
young  cowboy,  and  Cuthbert  Lee,  his  tenderfoot  '*pard,"  whose 
strange  adventures  are  chronicled  in  this  attractive  series. 

SUNSET  RANCH,      illustrated.      12mo,    276    pages.      Cloth 

binding,  |1.00 

In  this  the  first  volume  of  the  Ranch  and  Range  Series,  Karl  succeeds 
in  rescuing  from  the  clutches  of  a  villianous  gang  Cuthbert*s  long 
lost  cousin.  Fascmating  in  the  extreme  are  the  descriptions  of  cow- 
boy life  as  it  was  in  its  most  famous  days  of  the  grand  round-up. 

CHUMS  OF  THE  PRAIRIE,     illustrated.    12mo,  276  pages. 

Cloth  binding, |1.00 

In  the  second  volume  in  the  series  the  scene  changes  to  a  lone  dug- 
out in  the  pine  woods.  There  is  trouble  for  the  two  prairie  chums 
right  along  from  the  first  chapter,  whether  it  be  facing  death  in  a 
bear's  den,  or  brought  to  bay  by  the  gray  terror  of  the  pines. 

THE  YOUNG  RANGE  RIDERS,  illustrated,  12mo,  276  pages.  Cloth  binding,  |1.00 
The  Northern  plains  are  left  behind  by  the  young  range  riders,  and  Karl  and  Cuthbert  invade  the 
land  of  the  Montezumas  and  find  fresh  adventure  on  a  Mexican  ranch. 

STREET     &     SMITH,     <Publishers,     NEW     YORK. 
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IDEAL  STORIES  FOR  BOYS. 

THE  ROCKSPUR  ATHLETIC  SERIES. 

By  Gilbert  Patten. 

Consists  of  three  books,  each  being  a  good,  clean  story  of  athletic 
training,  sports  and  contests,  such  as  interest  every  healthy,  grow- 
ing boy  of  to-day. 

While  aiming  to  avoid  the  extravagant  and  sensational,  the  stories 
contain  enough  thrilling  incidents  to  please  the  lad  who  loves 
action  and  adventure,  'fhe  description  of  their  Baseball  and  Foot- 
ball games  and  other  contests  with  rival  clubs  and  teams  make 
very  exciting  and  absorbing  reading ;  and  few  boys  with  warm 
blood  in  their  veins,  having  once  H^gun  the  perusal  of  one  of  these 
books,  will  willingly  lay  it  down  till  it  is  finished. 

I— THE  ROCKSPUR  NINE. 
A  story  of  Baseball. 

2— THE  ROCKSPUR  ELEVEN. 
A  story  of  Football. 

^-^THE  ROCKSPUR  RIVALS. 
A  story  of  Winter  Sports. 
Bach  voln    e  contains  about  300  pages,  12mo  in  size,  cloth  binding,  per  volume,        .       $1.00 

THE   FAMOUS  FRANK  MERRIWELL 
STORIES, 


By  Burt  L.  Standish. 


1^ 


No  modem  series  of  tales  for  boys  and  young  men  has  met  with  any- 
thing like  the  cordial  reception  and  popularity  accorded  to  the 
Frank  Merriwell  Stories,  published  exclusively  by  this  house. 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  this  and  there  is.  Frank  Merriwell, 
as  portrayed  by  the  author,  is  a  jolly,  whole-souled,  honest, 
cotirageous  American  lad,  who  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  the  boys. 
He  has  no  bad  habits,  and  his  manliness  inculcates  the  idea  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  boy  to  imdulge  in  petty  vices  to  be  a  hero. 
Frank  Merriwell*^  example  is  a  shining  light  for  every  ambitious 
lad  to  follow. 
Three  volumes  now  ready : 

I— FRANK  MERRIWELVS  SCHOOLDAYS. 
2— FRANK  MERRIWELVS  CHUMS. 
S— FRANK  MERRIIVELVS  FOES, 

12mo  Cloth,  320  pages  each,  illustrated.     Price,  per  volume, fl.OO 


STREET  &   SMITH,    Publishers,   NEW  YORK, 
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SPLENDID  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 

BREAKNECK  FARM. 

By  Evelyn  Raymond. 

Although  Evelyn  Rajrmond  had  penned  many  delightful  stories 
for  girls  and  boys,  she  has  surpassed  herself  in  **  Breakneck  Farm," 
which  tells  of  the  doings  of  Faith  Merriman  and  her  brothers  on  an 
old  abandoned  country  place,  whither  the  orphaned  family  have  gone 
because  they  have  no  other  roof  to  shelter  them.  The  trials  and 
triumphs  of  the  young  people,  thus  cast  out  to  earn  their  own  living, 
are  told  in  a  straightforward  way  calculated  to  interest  any  girl  or 
boy. 

Bound  in  cloth,  12mo,  printed  in  colors  and  ^old,  fully  illus- 
trated, Price, fl.OO 

JESSICA   TRENT: 

HER  ADVENTURES  ON  A  RANCH. 
By  Evelyn  Raymond. 

This  tale  tells  of  the  doings  of  bright  eyed,  daring  little  **  Lady  Jess '» 
on  the  ranch,  amid  the  wilderness  of  the  Southwest  and  among 
Mexicans  and  old-time  ranchmen,  hunters  and  gold  seekers.  It  is  an 
ideal  tale  in  every  respect  and  the  moral  aim  is  as  high  as  the  plot  is 
absorbing.  Those  girls  who  read  this  book  will  want  to  know  more 
about  Jessica  and  that  right  quickly. 

Handsomely  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold.    Price,  |1.25 

A  FAIR  MAID  OF  MARBLE- 
HEAD. 

By  Kate  Tannatt  Wood. 

The  author  calls  this  the  simple  story  of  a  true-hearted  American 
girl.  It  is  all  of  that,  but  it  is  likewise  more  ;  a  tale  drawn  true  to 
life,  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  quaint  old  Marblehead,  with  its 
old-fashioned  people  and  their  peculiar  ways,  A  book  to  please  both 
young  and  old. 

Bound  in  cloth,  12mo.     Price, $1.00 
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'BOY' S   OWN    LIBRARY. 


A  SERIES  OF  too  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 

By  Edward  S.  Ellis j  George  {Manville  Fenn,  Horatio  Alger,  Jr., 
Capt.  Ralph  Bonehill,  James  OtiSy  Frank  H.  Converse,  Matthew 
White,  Jr.,  IVm.  zMurray  Graydon,  Arthur  M.  Winfield,  Brooks 
McCormick,  and  Other  Celebrated  z/Jiithors. 

The  books  are  bound  in  twelve  highly  illuminate  cover  designs.     Price,  76  cents  per  volume. 

c/1  FEW  OF  THE  TITLES: 

From  Canal  Boy  to  President.     Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 
From  Tent  to   White  House.     Edward  S.  Ellis. 

Reuben  Green's  Adventures  at  Yale.     James  Otis. 
Neka,  the  Boy  Conjuror.     Capt.  Ralph  Bonehill. 
The  Young  Bank  Clerk.     Arthur  M.  Winfield. 

In  Barracks  and  Wigwam      Wm.  Murray  Graydon. 
Ki7ig  of  the  Island.     Henry  Harrison  Lewis. 
Boats,  Bats  and  Bicycles.     Ernest  A.  Young. 
The  Boy  from  the  U^est.     Gilbert  Patten. 

For  Home  and  Honor,     Victor  St.  Clair. 
The  Erie  Train  Boy.     Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 
Perils  of  the  fungle.     Edward  S.  Ellis. 

Randy  the  IHlot.     Lieut.  Lionel  Lounsberry. 
The  Secret  Chart.     Lieut.  James  K.  Orton. 
Wheeling  for  Fortune.     James  Otis. 

Mark  Dale's  Stage   Venture.     Arthur  M.  Winfield. 
The  Young  Acrobat.     Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 

With  Boer  and  Britisher.     Wm.  Murray  Graydon. 
Chased  Through  Norway.     James  Otis. 

Tom    Tracy.       Horatio    Alger,    Jr. 

A  Complete  List  of  titles  Sent  on  (Application* 

STREE1    &    SMITH,    Publishers,    NEW    YORK, 
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*  The  King's  Highway." 


TO  THE 

GATEWAYS  OF  COMMERCE 

THROUGH  THE 


CENTERS  OP  POPULATION> 

adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  your 
journey,  without  increasing  its  ex- 
pense beyond  what  you  would  expect 
to  pay  for  the  "best,"  which  you 
secure  if  you  travel  by  the 

New  York  Central  Lines. 


A  Copy  of  "  Four-Track  Scries"  No,'  13,  "  Urban 
Population  in  X900/'  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 
two-cent  stamp  by  George  H,  Daniels,  i^eneral  Pas- 
senger Agent,  New  York  Ceniral  &  HHidson  River 
R.  R.,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


7JK5- 


Beautiful  Reproductions 
,N  COLORS  PASTEL  DRAWINGS  ^r^^ 

SIX  SHEETS,  10x15  INCHES. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 


F.A.MnjLER   General  Passenger  Ag'ent. 

GHIGAGO,  MILWAUKEE  ftSTEWL 


i 


is) 


RAILWAY 


CHICAGO. 
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THE   BEST  OF  ALL  AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  **  Mrs.  Winslow*s  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  **  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  " 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  Sutes,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  **Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup." 


A  Dally  Press  Clipping  Service 

is  valttable  to  you  If  you  want  to  know  what 
is  being  printed  on  anv  particular  subject  in 
the  Newspapers  and  Magazines  of  America. 

It  costs  you  very  little  and  saves  you  time 
and  wearying:  research. 

Business  men  the  world  over  are  finding 
our  daily  clipping  service  very  profitable— we 
keep  them  posted  of  new  firms  being  estab- 
lished  tliat  can  use  their  goods,  what  their 
competitors  are  doing)  etc. 

Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  explain  what 
we  can  do  for  YOU,  with  free  booklet  about 
the  uses  of  press  dippings,  prices,  etc. 

UNITED  STATES  PRESS  CUPPINO  BUREAU 
168  LkSalle  St.,  Chleago,  DL 


NEW   YORK 


LONDON 


THE   MANHATTAN 
PiqESS-CLIPPING  BUREAU 

ARTHUR  CAS30T,  Proprietor 

KNICKERBOCKER    BUILDINQ 
Cor.  5th  Ave.  and  14th  St.,  New  York 

Will  supply  yon  with  all  personal  reference  and 
clippings  on  any  subject  from  all  the  papers  and 
periodicals  published  here  and  abroad.  Our  lam 
staff  of  readers  can  gather  for  you  more  valuable 
material  on  any  current  subject  than  you  can  get  in  a 
lifetime. 

StTBSORIBXl     NOyV 

TRDMS .  (  >*•  clirpiifi.  IS.H:  2M  cUpfiacs.  I12.H; 


Our  lady  readers  will  recosmize  this 
Picture 


A  fac-simile  of  the  one  printed  on  the  wxmppen  of 
Dobbins*  Electric  Soap,  the  soap  their  mothers  used 
to  delight  in  praising.  Dobbins'  Electric  is  the  same 
pure  article  it  was  when  it  was  first  made  and  cost  up 
to  14  cents  a  bar.  If  your  clothes  do  not  last  as  long 
and  look  as  white  as  they  used  to,  it  is  because  yoar 
laundress  is  using  some  of  the  cheap  trash,  loaded 
with  rosin  or  other  adulterants  that  is  sold  as  soap. 
Dobbins'  is  pure,  and  made  of  borax  and  the  finest  oils. 
It  whitens  the  clothes,  and  preserves  them.  It  is  the 
greatest  disinfectant  in  the  world.    Sold  by  all  grocers. 


D0BBIN5  SOAP  MF'Q  CO. 

(Sole  Proprietors) 

.    PHILADELPHIA 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGA2UNE 
OF  TR/A^L  AND  EDUCATION 


IAN  ILL^SIICAJE' 
OP  TR/^VEL  AND 
PHMIklMd 
aMt^B.I>anWU.O«iMr 
N^W  YORK  CEBCTAL^ 
5cM»r«  pn  c*rv 


N^W  YORK  CEUXXAUkHUDSOM.  RIVER  A^ 


Sold  by  newadealera.  Send  five  cents  for  a 
sample  copy,  or  fifty  cents  for  one  year  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


DOINT  SPECUUTE. 

DON'T  bar  ^**^  *l*«re  price*  are  fafccd  to  many  timet 


DON'T  buy  Stock  tiiat  wlh  (or  price  of  watte  paper. 

USE  conunon  tense.       Investigate  before  buying. 

If  you  have  money  to  invest  write  uti  we  can  tuboiK  invest- 

menu  at  low  figures  that  will  pay  handsome  incooMS  and 

rapidly  increase  in  value. 

THE  SCCOMTtES  CmPANY  GCNCML, 

f, 1  m-  I  IStO  B»al  EHal*  Trust  BuiUUng, 

mmtmtmm.  mitAINnXMIA.  PA. 


AN    IDEAL 

CHRISTMAS 
PRE,SE,NT 

Useful.  Reliable.  Attractive. 

Yarions  Styles  of  Binding. 

The  New  Edition  has  25,000  new 
words.  2364  pages.  fiOOO  illustrations. 
LET  US  d£.ND  YOU  FREE. 
"A  Test  in  Fronunciation"  which 
aflTords  a  pleasant  aud  instructive 
evening*s  entertainment. 

Illustrated  pamphlet  also  free. 
G.  d  C.  Morrlam  Co..  Pubs., 

SprlngfUld.  Mass.,  Dapt.  x8 


I 


If 

You 
Want 

To 

Be 
5ure 
You 
Are 

USE 

rWEBSTER'SI 


iNTEBKAnoKAL  DicnasAior 


Oold  Medal  awsrded  to  the  Jno.  Albert  Viollss  at 
Pan-AaerlcsB  BxpesltloB. 

VIOLINS  from  I3.00  to  15,000.00.    Elegant  Violin 
Cases,  Artists'  Bows,  Silk  Pads,  etc. 

Boys'  Violins  a  Specialty. 

Guitars,  Banjos  and  Mandolins 
for  the  Holidays 


E.  J.  ALBERT'S 

OLD  VIOLIN  HOUSE, 

124  South  Ninth  Street, 

Below  Chestnut  Street,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IQook  lEpicures 


OMligtoftbf 


are  now  tasting, 
with  a  rare  relish, 
the  new  magazine 
devoted  to  Books 
and  Book  Plates. 
Its  tiUe  is 

Ctoe  Citerary 
Plate  Collector 


To  its  sparkling  chat  about  the  latest  books 
as  they  fall  warm  from  the  press,  is  added  a 
monthly  treasury  of  the  quaintest  conceits  and 
the  most  artistic  designs  that  can  be  chosen 
from  the  whole  range  of  Bx  Librim.  The  first 
(November)  number  is  nearl^r  exhausted,  thus 
early  -  and  little  wonder,  for  it  is  a  unique  col- 
lection of  bookish  jewels.    Its  publishers  — 

THE  CHARLES  E.  PEABODY  CO. 

offer  to  include  the  November  (while  they  last) 
and  December  numbers  with  all  subscriptions 
for  1909  received  prior  to  January  first.  A  fac- 
simile of  the  first  recorded  Book-plate,  richly 
illumined  by  hand,  will  be  sent  to  each  sub- 
scriber. It  constitutes  a  valuable  Souvenir. 
The  number  is  limited.  The  subscription  price 
is  $Xp00  a  year.    Addre^ss  (Dept.  E) 

THE  CHARLES  E.  PEABODY  CO. 
Eight  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Southern  jEj^nterprise  and  Southern  Intelligence 

ARE  CONSERVATIVELY 
AND.  ABLY  REPRESENTED  IN 

Major^s  Magazine 


A 

Strictly 

High-Grade 

Southern 

Monthly 

Magazine 

of 

Literature 

and 

Life 


Devoted 

to  the 
Fostering 

of  a 

Spirit  of 

Unity 


Reflecting 

the 
Highest 
Thought. 
Purest 
Sentiment 

and 
Broadest 
Influence 

of  the 
Southern 
People 


Free 
from 
Section- 
alism 


lO  CENTS 
THE  COPY 


$1  .o  o 

THE  YEAR. 


MARY  LOUISE  SYKES,  ABERDEEN,  MISS., 
Maid  of  Honor  Mississippi  Division. 

The  Equal  of  any 
Dollar  Maj^asiine  Vtihli4:hed 

AMONG  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE  THE  NAMES  OF 

MRS.  MARY  WINN  SMOOTS,  A.  P.  GRUBBS,  VIRGINIA  P.  DRAKE,  M.  M.  STRATNER, 
LELA  P.  WOODWARD,  B.  C.  LOQSDON,  MADAH  SEE,  MAQLYN  DUPREE,  ANNA 
BRASHEAR,  KATE  MASON  ROWLAND,  HENRY  BURNES  GREER.  CHARLES  SLOAN  REID, 
ALICE  MOSS  JOYNER,  E.  BURKE  COLLINS,  H.  WELLINGTON  COUTTS,  JAMES  D. 
BALDWIN,  JONAS  JUTTON,  as  well  as  many  others. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  THE  NEXT  SIXTY  DAYS 

MAJORS  MAGAZINE  FREE  far  the  rest  of  1902,  And  att  of  1903,  for  fLOO. 
Subscripttums  must  reach  us  before  December  20,  1902.      /.     .'.     .*.     .'.     /. 


Addre«i:  MAJOR^'S  MAGAZINE 


34  OREN  BUILDING 


DALLAS*  TEXAS 
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BRA 

$1.00 


J.  M.  HANSON'S  Clubbing  Offers 


LEXINGTON,    KY. 


AU  S\ibaorlptlor\a  «Lre  for  one  fxill  year,  and  may  bo 
aont  to  of\o  or  difforont  «Lddroaao8         ><  ^  ^ 


Yonth's  Compaoion  (indnding  all  extra  num- 
bers and  calendar  for  X003)  may  be  added  to  any 
of  onr  offers  for  $  1 .  78  additional .  Pearson ^s 
with  calendar  $1.00,  Ladles'  Hone  Journal 
$1.00,   Saturday   Evening^  Post  $J  .00,  Mo 


Clure's  $ 


1.00,  Munsey's  $1.00,  Delineator 
$1.00.  St.  Nicholas  $2.65,  HarfMr's  $3.35, 
Century  $3.o5.  ^^^______ 


Our  Club 
Pric% 


The  Era 1  yr.  $1.00 

Cosmopolitan  (or 

Leslie's) i  yr.    1.00 

American  Boy i  yr.    1.00   ,  rora//Mrte 


$1.75 


O^THREE  SPECIU  OFFERS 


The  Era  and  Nickel  flagaxlne $1.00 

The  Era  and  Cosmopolitan  (or  Leslie's)...  1.25 
The  Bra  and  American  Boy 1.25 


The  Era lyr.  $1.00  \  Sendusonly 

LesUe's  Monthly i  yr.    1.00 

Cosmopolitan i  yr.     1.00 

American  Boy i  yr.     1.00  f    For  a// four 


$2.25 


Tl»  Er. ,  „.  SI.0O  I     '"^ 

Current  Literature... i  yr.    3.00  >    d^Q  rn 
Public  Optalon  (new)  lyr.    3.00  )  ^'J;^!! 


Our  Club 
Price 


The  Era i  yr.  $1.00 

Worid's  Woric I  yr.    3.00 

Everybody's  (or  Suc- 

•) lyr.    1.00  I  Foratlthree 


$3.00 


The  Era i  yr.  $1.00  J  «•"*' "« «»^// 

Review  of  Reviews...i  yr.    2.50  /     J3-00 

For  all  throe 


Success . 


1.00 


The  Era,  Biblical  World  and  Current  Literature $6.00 

The  Era  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.00 

The  Era,  Lille's  Monthly  and  LesUe's  Weekly 6.00 

Tlie  Era,  Table  Talk,  CoAmopolitan  and  Vicks  Magazine 3.50 

The  Era,  Judge  (weekly).  Public  Opinion  (new)  and  Critic 1 1.00 

The  Era,  Popular  Science  News  and  House  Beautiful |  4.50 

The  Era,  Public  Opinion  (new)  and  Critic  (or  Everybody's) o.  6.00 

The  Era,  World's  Work,  Review  of  Reviews  and  Success •;  7.50 

The  Era,  Everybody's,  Country  Life  and  World's  Work i  8.00 

The  Era,  Uppincott's  and  Everybody's  (or  Success) ?  4.50 

Tlie  Era,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Cosmopolitan,  and  Leslie's  Monthly....  4.00 

The  Era,  American  Boy  and  House  Beautiful. 4.00 

The  Era,  Scrilmer's  and  Current  Literature 7.00 

The  Era,  Public  Opinion  (new)  and  Scribner's 7.00 

Tlie  Era,  Century  and  St.  Nicholas [  8.00 


f»8.75 
8.00 
8.50 
2.00 
5.50 
8.00 
;:  8.00 
^  4.50 
%  4.50 
5  8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
5.25 
4.75 
6.75 


WE    ALSO    FURNISH    AS    FOLLOWS! 


The  Bra 
The  Era 
The  Era 
The  Era 
The  Era 
The  Era 
The  Era 
The  Era 


Clnb  Price 

and  *Art  Interchange $3.00 

and  Atlantic  Monthly  4.25 

and  Automobile  Topics  3.25 

and  Biblical  World 2.00 

and  Bookman 2.50 

and  C«ntury 4.25 

and  Critic 2.00 

,  Leslie's  and  Current  Literature...  3.00 


-..     ^  -  «  Club  Price 

The  Bra  and  House  Beautiful $2.00 

The  Era  and  Independent 2.50 

The  Era,  Leslie's  and  Judge 4.00 

The  Era  and  LIpplncott's 2.50 

The  Era,  Cosmopolitan  and  Pub.  Opinion  (n)  3.00 

The  Era  and  St.  Nicholas 3.25 

The  Era  and  Scribner's 3.50 

The  Era  and  School  Review 1.75 


♦Price  includes  premium  la  back  numbers  or  la  color  studies  with  the  Art  Interchange. 


FREE 


If  you  will  send  us  tKreo  orders  for  any  of  our  combinations,  of  $1.50  or  more,  you 
may  have  FRCE,  a  yearly  subscription  to  Coamopolitan,  or  ErsL,  or  AmerlcBLn 
Boy,  or  Loallo'a  Monthly,  or  Table  Talk,  or  Succoaa,  or  Evorybody'a.  Your 
Own  Club  and  Two  other  Cluba,  make  the  three  orders. 


RCFERCNC£S  x    The  Bradstreet  Agency,  R.  O.  Dun  ft  Co.,  all  Publishers  and  Phoenix  National 
Bank,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Club  raisers,  newsdealers  and  aeents  wanted  to  take  orders  for  our  combination  offers.  Liberal  com- 
missions paid.  An  $t  100  Wing  Piano,  the  standard  piano  of  the  World,  and  a  number  of  cash 
prises  to  Agents  sending  us  most  subscriptions.    Write  for  particulars.    Address  all  orders  to 


AaBNcv!'^  86  Hanson  Block,  Lexington,  Ky 


J.  IVI.  HANSON, 

44-PAGE    CATALOGUE    OF   3,000    PERIODICALS    FREE 
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Gunning  Grounds 

Dismal  Swamp,  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
James  Elver,  Virginia;  West  Vir- 
rinia;  Gorrituck,  Albemarle  and 
Famlioo  Sounds,  and  Soanoke  Island, 
North  Carolina 

can  be  easily  reached  by  the 

Old  Dominion  Line 

Sailing  every  week-day  from  Pier  26,  North 
River,  foot  of  Beach  Street,  New  York,  at 
3  p.  m.,  where  Staterooms  and  Tickets  can 
be  secnred. 

Doga,  on  chain,  oanrled  free,  w^hen 
aooompanied     by    their    ow^ners 

Connections  made  at  Norfolk  and  Richmond 
for  all  points  South  and  Southwest  Through 
tickets  and  baggage  checks. 

H.  B.  Wiiker,  fnU  Igr.        J.  J.  Browi,  fiMml  IW  Ageit 
:  81-85  Beiek  Street,  Rew  York 


RECORD  OF 

CHRISTIAN 

WORK 

Edited  by  W.  R.  MOODY 

Published  in 

EAST  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
OF  NORTHFIELD  INTERESTS 


A  monthly  magazine  of  religions  thought 
and  activity,  embracing  three  very  helpful 
departments  in  the  study  of 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON 
REV.  F.  B.  MEYER,  B.A 
REV.  R.  A.  TORREY 
REV.  C.  I.  SCOFIELD,  D.D. 


BIBLE  NOTES  FOR  DAILY 

DEVOTION 

By  REV.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN 

A  portion  of  the  Scripture  is  assigned  for 
each  day  with  Mr.  Morgan's  exposition,  and 
that  is  followed  by  an  extract  from  one  of 
the  best  commentatots  or  writers.  For  1903 
these  notes  will  be  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  on  through  the  New  Testament. 


10  cents  per  copy  $1.00  per  year 

Send  for  Specimen  Copy 

RECORD  OF  CHRISTIAN 
WORK 

Box  D  East  North  field.  Mass* 
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HOW  ABOUT  CHRISTMAS?  — 

Our  Business  is  to  Nlalie  Follis  Comforu 

MOST  SENSIBLE  PRESENTS 

If  you  read  or  ^rlte  for  pleasure  or  profit,  you  can 
do  8o  with  absolute /Convenience  and  comfort  if  you  own  a 

UNIVERSITY  RECLININ6  CHAIR 

A  book- rest  looks  lazy,  but  you  donU  realize  how  much 
strain  it  takes  off. .   Catalogue  "C"  tells  about  this  and 
thirty  other  chairs  of  special  design. 

' 

This  eiialr  lias 
■n    adjustable 
baclc  and  arpis 
tiiat  can  be 
converted  Into 
.  wide,  firm 
shelves  for 
writing,  hold- 
ing books,  etc. 

For  Brain  Workers 

Sargent's  Ek^onomic  System 
of    Devices,   embracing    almost 
every  imaginable  device  that  is  help- 
ful to  writers  and  readers,  such  as 

Keadmg  Desks  that  are  attached  to 
chairs;    Reading,  Dictionary,   and  Atlas  Stands,  etc.,  and 
Sargent's  Famous  Ball- Bearing  Rotary  Book  Cases.     Cata-  ' 
logue  ^«D"  free. 

GEORGE  F.  SARGENT  CO. 

300  iFourth   Aveflue,   near   23d    Street,   New   York   City 

...RHEUIVIATISM... 

Is  quickly  relieved  and  prompdy  dured  by 
DR.  DRUMMOND'8  LIGHTNING  REMEDIES 

The  internal  remedy  is  pleasant  to  take,  acts  iain)ediately, 
does  not  disturb  digestion,  and  is  for  rheumatism  only  in  all 
its  torturing  forms.  The  external  preparation  restores  stiff 
joints,  drawn  cords,  and  hardened  muscles.  If  your  drug- 
gist has  not  these  remedies  in  stock  send  $$  to  the  Drummond 
Medicine  Co.,  New  York,  and  the  full  treatment  of  two  large 
bottles  will  be  sent  to  your  express  address.  Agents  wanted. 


*'  We  wake  over  7%  stylw** 


ROLLING  AND  ^^^ 

rADDViMn   CHAIRS 


lidism  does  not  exist  for 
umish  a  suitable  chair. 

Catalogue  "B"  illus- 
trates  and  describes 
( free) .    We  arc  head- 

[  quarters  on  all  in- 
valids' furniture.  In 
writing,  state  what 
you  want. 

}.  P.  SARQENT  CO. 
300  Fourth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Youth's  Companion 


Christmas 
r  so  little 
1.75^ 


Men  and  women  eminent 
in  evefy  walk  of  life  wiU 
contribute  to  the  1903 
▼olome  of  The  Tooth's 
Companion.  The  contents 
of  the  fifty -two  issoes 
for  1903  will  inclode  . . 

RIAL  STORIES,  each  a 
3k  in  itself,  reflecting 
lerican  Life  in  Home, 
np  and  Field.  .   v 

BCI AL  ARTICLES  con- 
•uted  by  Famous  Men 
I  Women  —  Sutesmen, 
Lvellers,  Scientists,  Etc. 

ITORIAL  ARTICLES, 
>ughtful  and  Timely,  on 
portant  Public  and  Do- 
uic  Questions. 

ORT  STORIES  by  the 
t  of  Living  Story- Wtiters 
tories  of  Character,  Ad- 
ture  and  Humor. 

ORT    NOTES  on   Cur- 

t  Events,  and  Discover- 
in  the  Field  of  Science 
Natural  History. 

ECDOTES,  Bright  and 
using,  Items  of  Strange 
Curious     Knowledge, 
ms  and  Sketches. 

iuncement  for  1903  and 
s  of  the  paper  free. 


COUPON 


\/AAMl%J  A  rA/1L%J      1  A\A>OI>ll  1 

On  receipt  of  $t,75,  the  subscription  price,  <a>Hh  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  publi- 
attion,  the  publishers  'wtH  send  ch842 

Aff  the  issues  of  The  Companion  from  time  subscription  is  receroed 
to  the  end  of  f902,  FREE,  including  the  Beautiful  HoUday  Nurnbers. 
The  Companion  Calendar  for  1903,  lithographed  in  t^^yefhe  colors 
and  gold  from  original  designs.  Then  The  Youth's  Companion 
for  the  52  'weeks  of  1903  —  till  January,  1904  —  all  for  $1.75. 


Gift  1. 
Gift  2. 


THE  YOUTH'S    COMPANION.  Boston.  Mass. 
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SkinDiseases 

If  yoa  suffer  from  Eczema,  Salt  Rheum* 
Ringworm,   Itch,   Ivy  Poison,   Acne,  or 
other  skin  troubles, 

Hydrozone 

will  cure  yoa. 

Cures  sunburn  in  24  hours.    In  cases  of 
Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop  itching 
at  once,  also  will  relieve  mosquito  bites. 

Hydrozone  is  a,  scientific  Germicide.     Used 
And  endorsed  by  leading  physicians*      It  ia 
ahaolntely  barmless,  yet  most  powerful 
heating  agent. 

As  these  diseases  are  caused  by  parasites, 
killing  them  without  causing  injury  to  the 
sufferer,  naturally  cures  the  trouble. 
Sold  by  leading  drnggista. 

FRFF  *oa"y  one  sending  me  10c.  to  cover  actual 
*  ■^*'*'  postage,  will  send  a  boUle  containine  suf- 
ficient to  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction  the  claims 
here  made.    Pamphlet  sent  free.    Address 

1 

A  Cooling 

TONIC 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 
quenches  abnormal  thirst,  re- 
pairs weak  nerves,  improves 
appetite,  promotes  digestion, 
clears  the  brain,  overcomes 
exhaustion,  and  increases  the 
capacity  for  hard  mental  and 
physical    labor.      Insist    oa 
Laving 

Horsford^»r 

Acid 
Phosphate 

69-n  M^Htive  St                               Xew  York 

A    rtERFECT     SNAf» 
WHV?-  BEC>AU«E 


You  can  take  the  whole  view  with  one  smip,  or, 
with  some  models,  stop  the  lens  at  five  different 
places,  and  thus  make  five  different  widths  of 
pictures*  all  depending  on  Just  how  much  of 
the  view  you  wish.  These  are  features  no 
other  camera  possesses. 

OUR  CO-OPERATIVB  PLAN 

We  now  send  you  any  camera  described  In  our 
catalogue  upon  a  small  payment  being  made. 
The  remainder  you  may  pay  in  monthly  Instal- 
ments while  you  are  using  the  camera.  Write 
ns  for  full  Information  about  this. 

MULTISCOPE  &  FILM  CO. 
1206  Jefferson  Street,       BURLINGTON,  WIS. 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


Admired  and  endorsed  by 
Great  Artists  and  the  Musical 
Public  for  half  a  century; 
exclusively  used  by  the 

MAURICE  GRAU  OPERA  CO. 
THE  MASCAQNI  OPERA  CO. 

and  fry 

KOCIAN  AND  JULIE  GEYER 

on  their  190i9»8  trangeorUinental  ioura 


THE  WEBER  PIANO  CO. 

S08  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
266  Wabash  Aventse,  Chicago 


The  Ideal  Gift 

iWatetrmati' 
Ideal 

Fouataia  Pen 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Free 
Christmas  Gift  Certificate. 
A  new  and  beautiful  idea. 
Christmas  giving  done  in 

The  Ideal  Way 


Improved  I 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

THE  STANDARD 
FOR  GENTLEMEN 

ALWAYS  EASY 

VThe  Name  "BOSTON  GARTET* 


is  stamped  on  every 
loop— 


W^CUSHION 


CUSHION 
BUnON 

CLASP 

Lies  flat  to  the  leff — never 
Slips,  Tears  nor  Unfastens 

IMir,  SQk  fiOo.,  CoCtoo  Sle. 
MiiUed  on  reoeipt  of  pdca. 

I  GEO.  FROST  CO.,  aaktrt. 
Boston,  Hsss.,  tt.SJL 

»THE  '•VELVET  ORIP"  PATENT  HAS  BKE« 
SUSTAINED  BY  THE  ^.%.  CIRCUIT  COURT 


vose 


have  been  established  over  50  VEAR5.    By  cur  sx'Stem  of 
payments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can  o^-n 
a  Vose  piano.    We  lake  old  instruments  in  exchange,  and 
deliver  the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense. 
Write  for  Catalogue  D  and  explanations. 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PIANOS! 
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